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PREFACE. 


A S I have- seen but a part of the countries which I am about to 
describe, it is necessary '^hat I should give an account of the 
sources from which I have drawn my information ; and I take the 
opportunity, thus afforded, of admowledging my obligations to the 
gentlemen from whom I have received assistance. 

I was engaged for a year on my journey to the King of Caubul*s 
court, and another year elapsed before the mission was finally 
dissolved. The whole of diat period was -employed in Such euquiries 
regarding the kingdom of Caubul as were likely to be useful to the 
British government. The first part of the time was spent, by all the 
members of the mission, in the acquisition of general information ; 
but during the remainder, a precise plan was arranged among the 
party, and a particular branch of the investigation assigned to every 
gentleman who took a share in it 

The geography was allotted to Lieutenant Macartney, (Mr. Tic^c^ 
the other surveyor, having been sent back to India on duty;) and he 
was assisted by Captain Raper, already known to the Fublib by h^ 
account of a Journey to the Sources of the Ganges. The 
soil, produce and husbandry were undertaken by Lieutenant Irvinei 
and ^e trade and revenue by Mr. Richard iStrachey. The history 
fell to Mr. Robert Alexander, and the government and the mannas 
of the people to me. 

We had abimdant opppitunities of enquiry while in the A%haun 
dominions ; and, after our return we continued to examin<e thq 

countries th^ accompeni^ u^ and those 
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also went to the fiur at Hurdwar (the great rendezvous for natives 
of the countries north-west of India) and into the A^haun colony 
of Rohilcund. By these means we completed our reports, which 
were transmitted to Gk>vemment in the end of 1810 ; at which time 
I set out for the Deckan, and considered my share in the trans- 
actions of the Caubul mission as at an end. Mr. Irvine had then 
thoughts of writing an accoimt of the Afghauns, for which, from 
the diligence and mctent of his researches, he was well prepared ; 
but, as it had from the first been le^ his object to describe a par- 
ticular people, than to enlarge his acquaintance with the history of 
human society;, his investigations soon led him to some general 
views, which he thenceforth determined to pursue. For this pur- 
pose he has been occupied, during the last three years, in laborious 
miquiries into the condition of different oriental nations, and his 
account of Caubul has in consequence been abandoned. 

I was first determined to undertake the task by the suggestion of 
Sir James Mackintosh, whose zeal for the promotion of knowledge 
has been felt even in these remote countries. He strongly recom- 
mended that the geographical information collected by the gentlemen 
of the mission should in some shape be communicated to the Public; 
and his kindness in offering, on his departure for England, to super- 
intend the printing of what I might prepare for publication, removed 
fhe greatest obstacle to my entering on the design. About the same 
time, accidental circumstances brought a number of A^hauns from 
the parts of the country with which I was least acquainted, to 
Bombay and Poona : I accordingly renewed my investigations with 
their assistance, and I now lay the result before the Public. 

What I have already said has in sonte measure mcplained my 
obligations. Ify the kindness of the other gentlemen of the mission, 
i was allowed the use of their reports, of whidi I have often availed 
myself ' both to direct my enquiries, and td shpply the deficiences of 
my inrormation. 

lam indebted to Mr, Stradiey for mimy matenals re^ the 
toyial revenue, the tenihres of land, the price of ebmmodiiies, and 
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the trade of the kingdom. Mr. Stradi^ had, besides, the goodness 
to allow me the use of his journal to correct my own, in drawing up 
the narrative of our proceedings. The history of the three last 
reigns is taken from Mr. Alexander; but it by no means gives a just 
idea of the interesting details which his work contains. 

I find some difficulty in explaining my obligations to Mr. Irvine. 
I have drawn firom him most of the facts relating to the rainy seasons 
of A%haunistaun, mudi of the slender account I have givmi of the 
animals, minerals, and v^etables ; a large portion of my information 
on the husbandry and produce, and some facts in the geography and 
statistics ; but I have left the greater part of his valuable report un- 
touched; and although I have always had the respect fi>r his opinions 
which is due to the care and accuracy of his researches, yet I hav^ 
in many cases, had opportunities of investigating myself the subjects 
to which they relate, and of asserting, on my own authority, the 
facts he has recorded. On the other hand, the constant communica- 
tion I had with Mr. Irvine, till the final dissolution of the mission, 
gave me opportunities of deriving much information from him on 
subjects unconnected with his own branch of the inquiry, and renders 
it impossible for me to discriminate the ideas I owe to him firom those 
which occurred to myself 

From the late Lieutenant Macartney I have taken the direction of 
the mountains, the course of the streams, the relative position of the 
towns, and, in short, almost the whole of the information contained 
in the map. I have also obtained from that officer's memoir many 
particulars whidi I have used in my descriptive and statistical accounts 
of the country. The zeal and abilities of the late Mr. Macartney are 
well known to the government which he served ; and his firank and 
disinterested liberality in communicating his information, wiU long 
be remmbered by all who were interested in the geognq>hy of those 
countries to which he had at difibrent times directed his attention, 
I could not lefiw from this tribute to the merits of this much re- 
j^retted officer ; but it would ill accord ^th the modesty and aver- 

ri 
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sion to display for which he was himself distinguished, to indulge in 
any further panegyric. * 

I take this method of returning my best thanks to Mr. W. Erskine 
at Bombay,- for his readiness in replying to my references on many 
points connected with the geography and histoiy of Asia. The Pub- 
lic win, 1 trust, ere long be enabled to judge of the value of the 
time which he sacrificed firom so kind a motive. 

It will be sufficiently obvious that I have not had any professedly 
literary assistance in the composition or correction of my book ; but 
I have not n^lected to avail myself of the advice of my friends, by 
which many imperfections have been removed. 

Mere faults of style' would be of little consequence, if the substance 
of my account were free from error. From the nature of my under- 
taking, many mistakes will doubtless be discovered, when our ac- 
quaintance with the countries I treat of is increased ; but in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, no attempt to elucidate them can be 
reckoned presumptuous, and whatever errors I may be found to have 
committed, will not, I trust, be ascribed to want of industry, or to 
indifference about truth. 

Among those to whom I am most indebted for advice, I may take 
the liberty of naming Mr. Jenkins, resident at the court of Nagpore, 
and Captain Close, assistant to the residency at Poona. To the latter 
gentleman, indeed, I am bound to acknowledge my obligations, as 
well for the aid he afforded in collecting and arranging some parts of 
my materifds, as for the benefit I derived from his judgment in the 
general execution of my work. I believe I have now noticed all the 
favours I have received, which are not adverted to in the places to 


* The western part of Mr. Macarta^s xni^ is already, in some measure^ before the 
Public, , the first draft of it having been introduced, vath some variation, into the map 
prefixed to Mr. Macdonald Kinndi's Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire. The 
eastern part also is probably publidied before this, as when I last heard fomn England, it 
vras about to appear in amap of India which Mr. Arrorwamith was prqparihg fiw puldi- 
cation. 
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which they refer. I am indeed afiraid that I have said more on this 
subject than the importance of the whole production will be thought 
to justify. 

I have a few words to say on the spdiing of the proper names. It 
is always difficult to represent Asiatic words in our charactersr and 
this is increased in the present instance by the want of a uniform 
system. Lieutenant Macartney had adopts Dr. Gilchrist*s ortho- 
graphy, which is perhaps the best extant for the accurate expression 
of Asiatic soimds, and which is also by far the most generally current 
in India ; but as it is little known in Europe, I have given a table of 
the powers it assigns to the letters ; which will enable the reader to 
pronounce all the words where it is made use of*. I myself used no 
particular alphabet, but endeavoured to express all words in our 
letters without altering the sounds which they usually have in Eng- 
lish. This plan,' however, has led to some inconvenience, for, as I 
was guided entirely by my ear, and as the same sounds can be ex- 
pressed by different letters, there was nothing to fix the scheme I 
had adopted in my memory; and, in consequence, when a word 
recurred after a long interval, 1 frequently changed the spelling with- 
out designing it. This evil was increased by the many interruptions 
I was exposed to, which at different times obliged me to suspend my 
proceedings for many months together ; and my attempts to recon- 
cile the inconsistencies thus produced, have rather increased than 


* Dr. Gilchrist has given the following table for the vowels, each of which is invarie^ 
to be pronounced as it is in the English words written over it : 

Ball Sun There Beer Bill Poll Poor Our Dry. 

AUE EelOOoOuY. 

The consonants are, 1 believe, pronounced as in Ihiglish, except C and O, which are 
always hard. 

The signs Gh and Kh are added, and rqiresent, the first, the sound of the Persia^ 
Ghinc, which is nearly the same as a Northumberland man would give to R ; and the 
second represents the Persian Khe, and has a resemblance to the Scottish and Irish ch in 
loch (a lake). It is to be observed, that when a ctmsonant is repeated it is to be pro- 
nounced double. Hius dd is not to be pronounced singly as in paddodc, but doubly as 
in mad-dt^. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


NARRATIVE OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE MISSION. 

I N the year 1808, when, from the embassy of General Gardanne to 
Persia, and other drcumstandes, it appeared as if the French in- 
tended to carry the war into Asia, it was thought expedient by the 
British Government in India to send a mission to the King of Cau- 
bul, and I was ordered on that duty. As the court of Caubul. was 
known to be haughty, and supposed to entertain a mean opinion of 
the European nations, it was determined that the mission should be 
in a style of great magnificence ; and suitable preparations were made 
at DeUy for its equipment. An excellent selection was made of offi- 
cers to accompany it ; and the following was the establishment of the 
embassy. 

Secr^aryt Mr. Richard Strachey. 

Aiiutants, Mr. Fraser and Mr. Rt. 7 Of the Honorable East India 
Alexander. 3 Company*s Civil Service. 

Surgeon, Mr. Macwhirter. Bengal Establishmmit. 

Commanding the JStcort, 

Captun Pitmain, ^ Battalion, 6th Regiment, Bengal Native In- 
fantry. 

Surv^ore, 

lieutenant Macartney, 5th R^ment, Bengal Native Company^ 
(commanding the cavalry of the escort,) and 
Lieutenant Tickell, Bengal Engineeix. 
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Officers attached to the Escort, 

Captain Baper, 1st Battalion, 10th Regiments 

Lieutenant Harris, Artillery. 

Lieutenant Cunningham, 2d Battalion, 27th B^ment. 

Lieutenant Boss, 2d Battalion, 6th Regiment. 

Lieutenant Irvine, 1st Battalion, 11th R^ment. 

Lieutenant Fitzgerald, 6th Raiment, Native Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Jacob, 2d Battalion, 23d Regiment. 

The escort was composed of a troop 6^om the 5th Raiment of Na- 
tive Cavalry and a detail from the 6th (making one hundred men), 
two hundred infantry, and one hundred insular cavalry. 

All things being prepared, the embassy left Delly on the 13th of 
October, 1808. From ^at city to Canound, a distance.of about one 
hundred miles, is through the British dominions, and need not be de- 
scribed. It is sufficient to say, that the country is sandy, though not 
ill cultivated. 

On approaching Canound we had the first specimen of the desart, 
to which we were looking forward with anxious curiosity. Three 
miles before readiing that place, we came to sand hills which at first 
were covered with bushes, but afterwards were naked piles of loose 
sand, rising one after another like the waves of the sea, and marked 
on the surface by the wind like drifted snow. There were roads 
through them, made solid by the treading of animals ; but ofif the 
road, our horses sunk into the sand above the knee. 

We set off firom Canound on the 2l8t of October, and in the course 
of the march we quitted the dependencies of our own Government, 
and entered the district of Shekhawuttee (so called from a predatory 
tribe of Raujpoots who inhabit it), the country becoming more and 
nfore desart as we advanced. On the 22d, we reached Singauna, a 
handsome town, built of stone, on the skirts of a hiU of purplish tock, 
shout six hundred feet high. I was here mrt by Raja Ubhee Sing, 
the principal chief of riie Shekhawut tribe. He was a little man with 
large eyes, inflamed by the use of opium : He wore his beard turned 
up oh eikch side towards his ears, whidi gave him a wild and fierce 
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appearance; his dress was plain ; and his speech, and manners, like 
those of all his countrymen, rude and unpolished. He was, however, 
very civil, and made many professions of respect and attachment to 
the British. I saw him several -times, and he was always drunk either 
with opium or brandy. This was indeed the case with all the Shek* 
hawuttee Sirdars, who are sddom in a condition to appear till the ef* 
feet of their last debauch is removed by a new dose ; consequently it 
is only in the interval between sobriety and absolute stupefection that 
they are fit for business. Two marches from Singauna brought us to 
Jhoonjhoona, a handsome town, with some trees and gardens, which 
look well in such a desart Each of the Chiefs, who are five in num- 
ber, has a castle here ; and here they assemble when the public af- 
fairs require a council. At this place, I saw the remaining four Shek- 
hawut chiefii ; they were plain men. One of them, Shaum Sing, 
was remarkably mild and well behaved ; but some of the Others bore 
strong marks of the effects of opium in their eyes and countenance. 
They were all cousins, and seemed to live in great harmony ; but 
scarcely had I crossed the desart, when I heard that Shaum Sing had 
murdered the three others at a feast, stabbing the first of them with 
his own hand. 

After another march and a half over sand, fix>m Jhoonjhoona to- 
wards Chooroo, we quitted the Shekhawuttee. This country extends 
about eighty miles from north to south, and less ficom east to west 
It has the extenuve dominions of the Raja of Jypoor on the south ; 
on the east the dependencies of the British Government ; and on the 
west the territories of* Bikaneer ; on the north-west it has the barren 
country of the Battees, a plundering tribe, remarkable for carrying on 
their depredations on fix>t, and still more so, for the length and 
rapidity of the incursions thus made: on the north is Hurreeana, the 
scene of the exploits of GOorge Thomas, which, though on the bor- 
ders of the draart, is celebrated fer the verdure * fix>m whidi it 


* Hnryift is dis Hindostsiiee fiir green. This eerdure probek^ onty laeli during fb» 
rainy seeeon. 
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derives its naine» for the herds of cspttle that are pastured on it, for 
the liona that it produces, and for the valour and independence of its 
inhabitants. It now belongs to the British. The Shekhawuttee itself 
is a sandy plain, scattered with rocky hills, ill watered, and badly 
cultivated ; yet it contains sevend large towns, of which the chief are 
Seekur, Futtehpoor, Khetree, and Goodha: the sands are sprinkled 
with tufts of long grass and bttfhes of Baubool Kureel and 
Fhoke, which last is peculiar to the desart and its borders 

The Shekhawuttees owe tribute and military service to the Raja of 
Jypore; it was by the assistance of that government that they were 
enabled, at no very remote period, to wrest their preseUt territory 
from the Kyaunkhaunees, a tribe of converted Hindoos. 

A few miles beyond the Shekhawuttee border, we entered the ter* 
ritories of the Raja of Bikaneer. This Raja is perhaps the least im- 
pcntant of the five princes of Raujpootauna. Those of Jypoor and 
Joudpoor, are at the head of considerable states ; the reduc^ power 
of the Raja of Ondipoor is kept from insignificance by his high rank 
and the respect which is paid him ; but the territories of the Rajas of 
Jesselmeer and Bikaneer, are merely the most habitable parts of the 
desart, and, consequently, have little to boast in population or re* 
sources. The Raja of Bikaneer’s revenue cmly amounts to «650,000, 
but, as his troops are paid by assignments of land, he was able to keep 
up 2000 horse, 8000 fodt, and thirty-five pieces of field artillery, even 
after the defeat he had sufiered previous to my arrival at his capital. 
The style of his court also was very fiur from indicating the poverty of 
his govtt*nment. His firontier place towards the Shdchawuttee, and con* 
sequ^tly the first part of his territories which we iq>proached, was 


* Miinow Arabics. f Cspparis. He caper tree, 

t It is a plant from (bur to five feet hi^ quite gr e en, althou^ it has no leaves. Its 
brandies run into teader twiga, whidi terminate in bandies of the same but still 

softer and fuller of sap. It bears dustm of flowers, which are eoten bjr the nativei^ and 
has Its seed in a pod. It is the fiupourite fiiod of the camd, whom it in some measure 
hidsBuiiiy^ i|mf the long pnvation of water vdiidi be is often obliged to — jn Ae desart. 
R ^ ^1* Men to the west of Canound, imd oontimied throqt^Mot the whole of dm sands. 
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ChoorpOf which may be reckoned the second town in his dominions. 
It is near a mile and a half round, without counting its large but 
mean suburbs ; and, though situated among naked sand hUls, it has a 
very handsome appearance. The houses are all terraced, and both they 
and the walls of the town' are built of a kind of lime-s^ne, of so pure a 
white, that it gives an air of great neatness to every thing composed 
of it It is however soft, and crumbles into a white powder, mixed 
here and there with shells. It is found in large beds in many parts 
of the-desart. The chief of Chooroo is a dependent rather than a 
subject of the Raja of Bikaneer. 

The Shekhawuttee country seems to lose its title to be included in 
the desalt, when compared with the two hundred and eighty miles 
between its western frontier and Bahawulpoor, and, even of this, only 
the last hundred miles is absolutely destitute of inhabitants, water, or 
vegetation. Our journey from the Shekhawut frontier to Pooggul, a 
distance of one hundred and eighty miles, was over hills and valleys 
of loose and heavy sand. The hills were exactly like those which 
are sometimes formed bv the wind on the sea shore, but fitr exceed* 

m 

ing them in their height, which was from twenty to one hundred feet. 
They are said to shift their positions, and to alter their shapes, accord* 
ing as they are affected by the wind ; and in Summer, the passage of 
many parts of the desart is said to be rendered dangerous by the 
clouds of moving sand ; but when I saw the hills (in winter), they 
seemed to have a great d^ee of permanence, for they bore a sort of 
grass, besides Bioke, and the thorny bushes of the Baubool, and the 
Bur, or Jujube, which altogether gave them an appearance that some* 
times amounted to verdure. Among the most dismal hills of sand, 
one occasionally meets with a village, if such a name can be given to 
a few round huts of straw, with low walls and conical roofs, like little 
stocks of corn. These are surrounded by hedges of thorny branches 
stuck in the sand, which, i» well as the houses, are so dry, that if 
th^ happened to catch fire, the village would be reduced to ashes in 
five minutes. These miserable abodes are surrounded by a few fields, 
which dqiend for water on the rains uid dews, and wUdi bear thin 
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crops of the poorest kiiid of pulse, and of Bajra, of Holcus SpiQatus, 
and this last, though it flourishes in the most sterile countries, grows 
here with difficulty, each stalk several feet from its neighbour. The 
wells are often three hundred feet deep, and one was three hundred 
and forty-five feet With this enormous depth, some were only three 
feet in diameter ; the water is always brackish, unwholesome, and so 
scanty, that two bullocks working for a night, easily emptied a weU. 
The water was poured into reservoirs lined with clay, which our party 
drank dry in an instant after its arrival* These wells are all lined 
with masonry. The natives have a way of covering them with boards, 
heaped with sand, that effectually conceals them from an enemy. In 
the midst of so arid a country, the water-melon, the most juicy of 
fruits, is found in profusion. It is really a subject of wonder to see 
melons three or four feet in circumference, growing from a stalk as 
slender as that of the common melon, in the dry sand of the desart 
They are sown, and perhaps reqiure some cultivation, but they are 
scattered about to all appearance as if they grew wild. 

The common inhabitants are Jauts. The upper classes are Rathore 
Raujpoots. The former are little, black, and ill looking, and bear 
strong appearances of poverty and wretchedness. The latter are 
stout and handsome, with hooked noses, and Jewish features. They 
are haughty in their manners, very indolent, and almost continually 
drunk with opium. 

The stock consists of bullocks and camels, whidi last «:e kept in 
numerous herds, and are used ta carry loads, to ride on, and even to 
plough. Of the wild animals, the desart rat deserves to be men- 
tioned for its numbers, though not for its size; the innumerable holes 
made by these animals where the ground is solid enough to aidmit of 
it, are indeed a serious inconvenience to a horseman, whom they dis- 
tress even ipore than the heavy sand. It is more like a squirrel than 
a rat, has a tuft at the end of its tiul, and is often seen sitting upright, 
with its fore-foet crossed like a kangaroa It is not unlike the jerboa, 
but is mudi less, and uses all its feet It is not peculiar to the de- 
sart, being found in most sandy places on the west of the Jumna. 
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Antelopes are found in some parts, as is the goorkhur, or wild ass, so 
well depicted in the book of Job This animal is sometimes found 
alone, but oftener in herds. It resembles a mule rather than an ass, 
but is of the colour of the latter. It is remarkable for its shyness, 
and still more for its speed : at a kind of shuffling trot peculiar to 
itself, it will leave the fleetest horses behind. The foxes may also be 
mentioned ; they are less than our fox, but somewhat larger than the 
common one of India ; their backs are of the same brownish colour 
with the latter, but in one part of the desart, their 1^ and beUy up 
to a certain height, are black, and in another, white. The line be- 
tween those colours and the brown is so distinctly marked, that the' 
one kind seems as if it had been wading up to the belly in ink, and 
the other in white-wash. 

The rest of the desart for about one hundred miles from Pooggul 
to Bahawulpore, was aflat of hard clay which sounded- under our 
horses feet like a board. In some places small hills were formed by sand 
apparently blown over the clay ; on these were some bushes of Fhoke, 
and some little plants of wild rue, and of a kind called Laura, which 
bears a strong resemblance to everlasting, and which is said to yield 
abundance of alkali when burned. The clay was destitute of all 
vegetation, and in this tract, excepting the fort and pool of Moujgur, 
and two wells about sixteen miles from Bahawulpoor, there is 
neither water nor inhabitants to be found ; yet, as we travelled from 
the first on the road, adopted by all caravans, it may be presumed 
that we saw the most habitable portion of the whole. 

It is obvious, that a desart, such as I have described, could not be 
passed without preparation; camels had accordingly been hired at 
Canound to carry water and provisions, which completed the number 


* Who has amt out the wild ass free? or who has loosed the bonds of the wild ass? 
a^oae house I have made the wilderness, and the barren land his dwellings: he acometh 
the multitude of the dtjr, ndther regardeth he the crying of the driver. The range of the 
mountaiiu is his pasture^ and he searches aftw every green thing. Job xjodx. 5, 6 t 7, 
and 8. 
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of our camels to six hundred, besides twdve or thirteen elephants. 
OuT' water was carried in leathern bags, made of the skins of die^, 
besides some much larger ones, made of the hides of oxen, and 
twenty-four large copper vessels, two of whidi were a load fojr a 
camel. These were made for the Hindoo Sepoys, and proved the 
best contrivance, as the skins gave a great deal of trouble, and spilled 
much water after all. In providing water for the animals, we took no 
account of the camels, that creature bearing thirst for a period which 
is almost incredible. 

The women who had accompanied the mission were sent bade from 
Chooroo with a guard, and many of our servants were allowed to re- 
turn by the same opportunity, but this did not secure us die services 
of the remainder ; for such was their dread of the desart, that men of 
all descriptions deserted by twenties and thirties till we were so &r 
advanced as to render their return impossible. As there was a war 
in Bikaneer, and as the road was at all times exposed to the depre- 
dations of the*Bhuttees and other plunderers, we engaged one hun- 
dred horse and fifty foot in the Shekhawuttee, to assist our regular 
escort in protecting our long line of baggage. 

All these arrangements being completed, we marched from Choo- 
roo on the doth of October. We marched in the night as we had 
done since we entered the Shekhawuttee ; we generally began to load 
by two or three in the afternoon, but it was long before we were able 
to proceed ; and the .head of our line never reached the encamping 
ground till twelve or one. On many occasions we were much later; 
and once or twice it was broad day before we arrived at our stage. 
The marches were seldom very long. The longest was twenty-six 
miles, and the shortest fifteen ; but the fatigue which our pec^le suf- 
fered bore no proportion to the distance. Our line, when in the 
closest order, was two miles long. The path by which we travelled 
wound much to avoid the sand hills. It was too narrow to allow of 
two camels going abreast; and, if an animal stqfiped to one side^ it 
sunk in the sand as^in snow; so that the least obstruction towaids 
the head of the line stopt the wlufie, nor* could the head mbve <m 
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if the rear was detained, lest that division^ being separated from the 
guides, mig^t lose its way among the sand hills. To prevent this, a 
signal was past along the line by beat of drum, when uiy circum- 
stance occasioned a stoppage in the rear, and a trumpet, sounded 
from time to time at the head of the line, kept all informed of the di- 
rection in which the column was proceeding. The heavy sand made 
marching *so &tiguing that we were obliged to allow camels for half 
the infinity Sepoys, that they mi^t ride by turns, two on a camel ; 
we had besides cajawas (or large panniers on camels), for the sidu 
The annoyance of the march was greatly increased by the incredible 
number of a sort of small burs, which stuck to every thing that touch- 
ed them, and occasioned great uneasiness. They are however useful, 
inasmuch as th^ form a favomite food for horses, and the seed is 
eaten even by men. The want of water, and the quality of that which 
we met with, was also a great hardship to our men and followers ; 
and, though the abundance of water melons afforded occasional relief 
to their thirst, its effoct on their health was by no means salutary. 
Such were the combined effects of fotigue, bad water, and the exces- 
sive use of water melons, that a great proportion of the natives who 
accompanied us became afflicted with a low fever, accompanied by a 
dysentery ; and to such a d^ree did this extend, that thirty Sepoys, 
without reckoning followers, were taken ill in the course of one day 
at Nuttoosir, and forty persons of all descriptions expired during the 
first week of our halt at Bikaneer. The great difference between the 
temperature of 'the days and nights no doubt contributed to this mor- 
tality. Even the English gendemen used to suffer from cold during 
the nig^t marches, and were happy to kindle a large fire as soon as 
we reached our ground ; yet the sun became powerful so early in'the 
morning, that we always woke with a feverish heat which lasted tOl 
sunset The Europeans, however, did not suffer any serious illness. 
Some instances of vi^ent inflamation in the ^elids were the only dis- 
orders of whidi we had to complain. 

Our mardh to Hckaneer was attended with few adventures. Barries 
of fdonderecs were twice, seen, bi^ did not attack our biggage. Some 

c 
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of the people also lost their way» and were missing for a day or two» 
during which time they were in danger of being lost in the uninha> 
bited parts of the desart) and were fired on by all the villages which 
they approached in hopes of getting guides or directions for their 
journey. 

At last on the 5th of November, in the midst of a tract of more 
than ordinary desolation, we discovered the walls and towers of Bi- 
kaneer, which presented the appearance of a great and magnificent 
city in the midst of a vrildemess. Even after we reached our ground 
there were disputes in camp whether it or Delly was most extensive ; 
but a little farther acquaintance removed this impression^ The town 
was surrounded by a fine wall, strengthened with many round towers, 
and crowned with the usual Indian battlements. It contained some high 
houses, and some temples, one of which had a lofty spire, and at one 
comer was a very high and showy fort. It was distinguished by the 
whiteness of all the buildings, arising from the material already de* 
scribed at Chooroo, and by the absence of trees, which give most In> 
dian towns the appearance of woods rather than of inhabited places. 
The beauty of Bikaneer however was fdl external. On entering the 
gates most of it was found to be composed of huts, with mud walls 
painted red. It was exceedingly populous, perhaps from the number 
of people who had fied to the capital in consequence of the state of 
the country. 

Bikaneer was at this time invaded by five different armies ; one of 
which belonging to the Raja of Joudpoor, and 15,000 strong, had ar> 
rived within a few miles of the city. Another smaller force was 
equally near, while the rest were endeavouring to reach the same 
point by difibrent routes*. A number of predatory horse had also 
been let loose to cut off the supplies of provisions from die surround- 
ing countries, on which a city situated like Bikaneer, must obviously 
dep^d for existence. The Raja, on the other hand, filled up all the 

This invaaion mu occasioned by the interference the Ri^ c£ Rikaneer, in a war 
the Rajas of loodpoor andJypoOT, for tile hand of the pritMesi of Ood^iSor. 
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w^lls within ten miles of his capital, and trasted for deliverance to the 
desolation which surrounded him. 

This state of afl^rs was not very fovourable for supplying the wants 
of the mission, and we thought ourselves lucl^ in being enabled to 
renew our march within eleven days. During this time military ope- 
rations were carried on between the parties. The smallest of the 
armed bodies near Bikaneer was obliged to fall back a march. A con- 
voy from the eastward also forced its way into the town ; and another 
going to the enemy, was cut off by the Raja’s troops. Many men 
were killed on this occasion, and much plunder was taken by the vic- 
tors. Their appearance, as they passed near our camp, was well des- 
cribed by one of the gentlemen of the mission. In one place was 
seen a party driving in oxen, in another some loaded carts, here a 
horseman pricking on a captured camel with his long spear, and there 
a gun dragged slowly through the sand by fifteen or twenty bullocks. 
Disorderly bands of ragged soldiers were seen in all directions, most 
of them with plunder of some kind, and all in spirits with their vie* 
tory. 

In the meantime, I was assailed by both parties with constant ap- 
plications, the Joudpoor general urging me to come to his camp, and 
the Raja desiring me to take part with him. The former could only 
throw out hints of danger from omitting to comply with his wishes, 
but the Raja could at pleasure accelerate or retard the provision of 
our cattle uid supplies ; and by placing a guard over the well which 
had been allotted to us, he one day shewed to our no small uneasiness 
how completely he had us in his power. The restriction however was 
removed on a remonstrance, and might have been occasioned by the 
water being required elsewhere ; for while we were taking in water 
for our Journey, we were ourselves obliged to place guards over the 
well, and to withhold water entirely firom our caiidels for the two or 
three last days of our stay. 

The time of our residence was vuriously occupied. At first there 
was some novelty in observing the natives, with whom our camp was 
crowded Ifice afiih. Nothing could exceed their curiosity i and wfaeb 
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one of us appeared abroad, he was stared at like a prodigy. They 
wore loose clothes of white cotton or niuslin, like the people of Hin- 
doostan ; but were distinguished firom them by their Raujpoot features, 
and by their remarkable turban, which rises high over the head like 
a mitre, and has a cloth of some other colour wound round the bot- 
tom. Some of our party went into the town, where, although curio- 
sity drew a mob round them, they were treated with great civility : 
Others rode out into the desart, but were soon wearied with the dreary 
and unvaried prospect it afforded ; for within ten yards of the town was 
as waste as the wildest part of Arabia. On the northern side alone 
there was something like a woody valley. The most curious sight at 
Bikaneer was a well of fine water, immediately under the fort, which 
is the residence of the l^aja. It was three hundred feet deep, and fif- 
teen or twenty feet in diameter. Four buckets, each drawn by a pair 
of oxen, worked at it at once ; and, when a bucket was let down, its 
striking the water made a noise like a great gun. 

Great part of our time was taken up with the Rajahs visit; and our 
attendance at his palace. The Raja came to my camp through a 
street, formed by his own troops and joined by one of our’s, which ex- 
tended firom the skirts of the camp to the tent where he was received. 
He was carried on men’s shoulders in a vehicle, like the body of an 
old-iashioned coach. He was preceded by a great many chobdars, 
bearing slender silver maces, with large knobs at the top, which they 
waved over their heads in the air, mid followed by a numerous re- 
tinue. He sat down on a musnud (a kind of throne composed of 
cushions), under a canopy, or rather an awning of red velvet, embroi- 
dered and laced with gold, and supported by four silver pillars, all of 
which he had sent out for the purpose. We conversed on various 
subjects for an hour. Among o^er topics, the Raja enquired about 
the age of the King, the climate of England, and the politics of the 
nation. He showed a knowledge of our relation to France ; and one 
of the company asked, whether my mission was not owing to our Kiars 
with that nation. Ftesents were at last put before him and his coitfr 
tiers, according to the Indian custom, after which he withdrew. 
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Raja Soorut Sing is a man of a good height, and a iiur con^lexion, 
for an Indian. He has black whiskers and a beard (except on the 
middle of his chin), a long nose, and Raujpoot features : he has a good 
face, and a smiling countenance. He is reckoned to oppressive prince. 
It is strongly suspected that he poisoned his elder brother, whom he 
succeeded ; and, it is certain, that he murdered an agent sent from 
the Vizier of Hindostan to the King of Caubul. Yet, as he is very 
strict in his devotions, and particular in the diet prescribed by his re- 
ligion*, his subjects allow him the character of a saint. 

I returned his visit on the next day but one, having been invited 
by his second son, who, though an infant, was sent for that purpose 
with a great retinue. The fort looked well, as we approached. It 
was a confused assemblage of towers and battlements, overtopped by 
houses crowded together. It is about a quarter of a mile square, sur- 
rounded with a wall thirty feet high, and a good dry ditch, The 
palace was a curious old building, in which, after ascending several 
flights of steps, we came to a court surrounded by buildings, and then 
had one hundred yards to go, before we reached a small stone hall, 
supported by pillars, where the Raja took his seat under his canopy. 
The court was different from any thing I had seen, those present bb- 
ing fairer than other Hindostanees, and marked by their Jewish fea^ 
tures and showy turbans. The Raja and his relations had turbans of 
many colours, richly adorned with jewels, and the Raja sat resting his 
arms on a shield of steel, the bosses tod rim of which were set with 
diamonds and xubies. After some time, the R^ah proposed that we 
should withdraw from the heat and crowd, and conducted us into a 
very neat, cool, and private apartment, in a separate court ; the walls 
were of plaster, as fine as stucco, and were ornamented in good taste ; 
the doors were closed with curtains of China satin. When we were 
seated on the ground, in the Indian way, the Raja began a speech, in 
whicli he said he was a subject of the throne of Delly, that Oelly was 


* It is whimsical that the Hindoos of the sands of Bikaneer should particularly otgect to 
eating fish. 
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now in our hands, and he seized the opportunity of my coming, to 
acknowledge our sovereignty. He then called for the keys of his 
fort, and insisted on my taking them, which I refused, disclaiming the 
extended rights ascribed to us. After a long contest, the Raja con- 
sented to keep the keys; and when some more conversation had 
passed, a mob of dancing women entered, and danced and sung till 
we withdrew. 

We at last marched from Bikaneer on the night of the 16th of 
November. The country we passed on the two firat nights, was like 
that already described,, and our people were so fotigued after the 
second march, that we intended to have halted a day to refresh them, 
when the Dewaun of the Baja of Bikaneer acquainted us with some 
movements of a certiun partizan, and of some of the predatory tribes 
of the desart, which induced us to move in the day instead of the 
night, to enable us the better to protect our baggage. 

In consequence of this change, the generale beat at two o'clock in 
the morning (November 19th), but it was day-light before our water 
and all our other loads* were prepared, and it was dark before we 
reached our ground at Pooggul, after a march of twepty-four miles. 
The whole was wavy sand-hills, some ef them of an astonishing 
he^ht Our people Were in great distress for water during the whole 
day. At Pooggul, however, we found abundance of good water for 
sale. It was rain-water preserved in small reservoirs, vaulted over 
with brick and mortar. There was well-water also^ which was 
brackish, but not noxious. The wells were not more than half as 
deep as those of Bikaneer. 

We halted on the 20th of November, ' to take ib water, and 1 had 
a good opportunity of examining the place. If I cOuld present to my 
reader the for&>ground of high sand hills, the village of straw huts, 
th^ day walls of the little fort going to ruins, as the ground whidi 
supported them was blown away by the wind, and the sea of sand 
^ ^Bpo ut a sign of vegetation, which formed the rest of the prospect, 
i^pfobably would feel as 1 did, a sort of wonder at the people who 
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could reside in so dismal a wilderness, and of honor at the life to 
which they seemed to be condemnecL 
On the 21st, we marched at day-break, and for the first ten or 
twelve miles were in sand as above described, after which we reached 
the hard plain. No sooner were we dear of the sand-hills, than our 
camels moved up into a line of twelve or fifteen abreast, and the 
whole of our caravan b^an to move with tolerable speed. The con- 
trast between this and the sand-hills was very exhilarating, though 
even those had not been unpleasing, while they had novelty to re** 
commend them. In the course of the day we were overtaken by a 
subject of Bahawul Khauns, who had lost his way in tracking some 
camels carried off in an excursion of the Raujpoots, had exhausted 
his skin of water, and had tasted no food for two days. We fed 
and put him on a camel Before dark, we met a party of one hun- 
dred and fifty soldiers on camels, belonging to Bahawul Khaun, the 
chief of one of the king of Caubul’s eastern provinces. There were 
two men on each camel, and each had a long and glittering match- 
lock. They advanced and saluted in three or four very good lines. 
Their camels seemed as manageable as horses, and their appearance 
was altogether novel and striking; their commander had a long 
beard, and was dressed in a Persian tunic of buff broad doth, with 
gold buttons, and a low cap like the crown of a hat He waa 
mounted on an excellent, light, speedy, and easy camel, with a very 
showy saddle and two reins, one passing through a hole in eadi nos- 
tril of the camel. His language was scarcdy intelligible to any of 
our party. He brought us one hundred camels, carrying four hun- 
dred skins of water from Moujghur. He had also four brazen jars of 
water from the Hyphasis, which was intended for our own drinking, 
and was sealed up with the Khaun*s signet We soon after en- 
camped in the midst of the desart about twenty-six miles fiom 
Po(^ul. We enjoyed the water of the Hyphasis extr^ely, and 
were all delighted with the new people we were getting among, and 
the new scenes we wme approaching. 
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(hi the 22d, we made a nutfdh of thirty miles to Moujgur ; the 
heat of the afternoon was intense) while we halted as usual in the 
naked plain) to give our people some water, and to take some refresh- 
ment ourselves. In the course of the day several hundred skins of 
water came to us from Moujgur, where Bahawul Khaun had sent his 
principal officers to receive us. Towards evening many persons were 
astonished with the appearance of a long lake, enclosing several little 
islands ; notwithstanding the well known nature of the country, many 
were positive that it was a lake ; and one of the surveyors took the 
bearings of it Tt was, however, only one of those illusions which the 
French call mirage, and the Persians nrrattb, I had imaged this 
phenomenon, to be occasioned by a thin vapour (or something resem- 
bling a Vapour), which is seen over the ground in the hot weather in 
India, but this appearance was entirely different, and, on looking 
along the ground, no vapour whatever could be perceived. The 
ground was quite level and smooth, composed of dried mud or clay, 
mixed with particles of sparkling sand: there were some tufts of 
grass, and some little bushes of rue, &c. at this spot, which were re- 
flected as in water, and this appearance continued at the ends, when 
viewed from the middle. I shall not attempt to account for this ap- 
pearance, but shall merely remark, that it seems only to be found in 
level, smooth, and diy places. The position of the sun with refer- 
ence to the spectator, appears to be immatmal. I thought at first 
that great heat always accompanied its appearance ; but it was after- 
wards seen in Damaun, when the weather was not hotter than is 
experienced in England. 

About 8un<4et we descried the hi^ wall and towers of Moujgur, 
with a oonsfHcuous mosque which stands aver the gateway, and a 
tomb with a cupola, ornamented with painted tiles, resembling, as I 
was told, the tombs of Imaumzaddahs in Persia. We arrived a little 
after dark, and encamped near the ffirt, which is small and weak. 
We remaiimd here two days, taking in water* Bahawul Khaun*8 
Di^un, and another of his officers, who joined us here, were Hin- 
ddlos, the third was a Moullah of Moultaun, whose dress, language. 
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and manners, were very like those of Persia. Even the Hindooe 
sometimes used the Persian idom in iqpeaking Hindostanee, and the 
Dewaun looked and spoke more like a Persian Moollah than a Hin* 
doo. On the 25th of November, we marched twenty-seven miles to 
two wells in the desart. In the way we saw a most magnificent 
mirage, which looked like an mctensive lake, or a v^y wide river. 
The water seemed dear and beautiful, and the figures of two gentle- 
men who rode along it, were reflected as distinctly as in real water. 
A small but neat tower was seen in this march, and we were told it 
was a place of refuge for travellers, against the predatory hordes who 
infest the route of caravans. There were some stunted bushes of the 
Mimosa Arabica on the march, and at the ground was something that 
might be called a tree. 

On the 26th, we marched at day-light, and. passed over low and 
bare hills of loose sand, and bottoms of hard day, till afi;er travelling 
twelve miles, we perceived something stretched across in firont of us, 
whidi soon after appeared to be trees. We then pushed on with in- 
creased alacrity, and soon reached a place where the desart and the 
cultivated country were s^arated, as if by a line. A Icmg row of trees 
ran along the edge of the sands ; and, beyond it, were dumps of trees, 
green fidds, and wells of abundant and dear water, with houses, and 
every sign of fisrtility and cultivation. One the first things we saw 
was a well, worked by a Persian wheel, whidi was pouring out water 
in the greatest abundance. The trees, though only low tamarisk, 
seemed enchanting to us ; and every thing was wdoome after our five 
weeks sojourn in the desart. We past for a mile and a half under the 
wafts of Bahawulpore, which, as well as the roads, were crowded with 
spectators, who, in their turn, afiSnrded no uninteresting spectacle to 
us. A striking difference was observable betweoi them and the peo- 
ple on the east of the desart. Those we now saw, were strongs dark, 
harsh fisatured ; had their hair and beards Itmg ; wore caps oftener 
than turbans ; and iqmke a language, entirdy uninteftigUde to our 
Ifindoeatauny attendants. The better sort wore the dress, and affect- 
ed the m^mers Perna. After eressii^ a small canal, and passing 
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through some fields, we lefl the woods, and at length reached the 
banks of the Hyphasis. I was mudi disappointed in the breadth of 
the river, as well as with the appearance of its shores ; but it was im- 
possible to look without interest on a stream which had borne the 
fleet of Alexander. 

On the next day but one, BahawuL Khaun arrived, having come 
forty miles on purpose to shew attention to the mission. Indeed his 
whole conduct from the time we approached his frontier, shewed a 
spirit of kindness and hospitality which could not be surpassed, nor did 
it cease when we left this country ; for, even after we had passed the 
Indus, he continued to send us intelligence, and to take every oppor- 
tunity of showing us attention. In our first intercourse with him, we 
began to determine the presents to be made, expecting to have a long 
struggle against his rapacity, as is usual on such occasions in most 
parts of India ; but we soon found we had to encounter a difficulty of 
another kind. Bahawul Khaun would take nothing without a nego- 
tiation ; while he was anxious to shew his own liberality to an extent 
which we were unwilling to admit 

On the day of His arrival, he sent eighty sheep, one hundred maunds 
of flour, and other articles of the same kind. Next day, he sent one 
hundred pots of sweetmeats, a vast number of baskets of oranges, ten 
bags of almonds and raisins, and five bags, each containing 1000 ru- 
pees (equal to 120/.) to be given to the servants. I was a little embar- 
rassed by this last piece of hospitality ; but was obliged to submit, on 
condition that the Khaun*s servants should acc^t a similar donation 
firom me. 

On the 29th, Mr. Strachey and Capt^ Raper pud a visit to the 
Khaun, and returned charmed with the polite and cordial reception 
he gave them. Among other conversation, he praised the King of 
Caubul highly ; but sud he had never seen him. ** He feued the 
** snows of Caubul, and was besides a dweller of the desart, and un- 
** worthy to appear before so great a monarch.** On the Istof Decern^ 
bery he came to my tent. He was a plun, open, pleasant man^ about 
fiiNrty-ftve or fifty years of : he had on a white tunic, with small 
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gold buttons, over which was a wide mantle of veiy rich and beauts 
^ gold brocade : on his head was a cap of brockade, and over it a 
lougee (or silken turban), twisted loosely. About six of his attend* 
ants sat, the rest stood round, and were well dressed, and respectable. 
Our conversation turned on India and England, and lasted till the 
Khaun remarked it was getting late. 

On the 2d, I returned his visit. The streets were crowded to an 
incredible degree, and the terraced tops of the houses were covered 
with spectators. They left the part of the street through which we 
were to pass quite clear ; and, except now and then an exclamation of 
surprise when we came in sight, they kept a profound silence. The 
Khaun received us in a handsome room with attic windows, round 
which a neat and orderly company were seated on a Persian carpet 
He conversed fteely on all subjects : said he had never seen the King, 
and please God he never would ; he could live in his desart and hunt 
his deer, and had no desire to follow courts. He shewed me a curious 
clock, made by one of his own people. The works seemed very good. 
The bell was below the works ; and the whole was in a case of gold, 
with very thick chrystal sides. He also shewed an excellent gun 
lock, made at Bahawulpoor. He gave me two fine hawks, som^f grey 
hounds, two horses (one with gold, and the other with enamelled 
trappings), a very beautiful match-lock, richly enamelled, with a pow- 
der flask in the English model, and some trays of cloths of the place. 

On the 4th, we marched. Bahawul Khaun sent out a tent into the 
neighbourhood of ours, whore we had a parting-meeting while our 
last baggage was crossing the river. He introduced the mechanic 
who m^e the dock, and presented me to several persons, who he said 
wore Ulema (or Mahomedan school divines). Afterwards, he retired 
to a carpet at some distance fiom the tents with Mr. Strachey and 
me ; and there spoke fully on all subjects, giving me all the advice 
and information in his power. He oided, by saying, that, as he was 
the first subject of Khorassaun with whom we had met, he ho|>ed we 
would preserve the remembrance of him after we had extended our 
acquaintance. We took leave of him with great regret He had been 
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liberal and kind to us during our stay, without over civility or cere* 
mony ; and, he had an appearance of sincerity in every thing he said, 
whidi made his shew of friendship the more agreeable. 

We rode out often during our halt at Bahawulpoor, and saw the 
town and its environs. The town is about four milea in circumfe- 
rrace ; but there are gardens of mangoe trees within the walls. The 
houses are of unbumt bricks, with terraces of mud :■ The city wall is 
of mud, and very thin. Bahawulpoor is remarkable for the manufac- 
ture of lougees, or silken girdles, and turbans. The inhabitants of 
this, and all the neighbouring countries on the west and north, are 
principally Juts and Beloches, who profess the Mahommedan religion. 
There are more Hindoos at Bahawulpoor than any of the other pro- 
vinces the mission passed through : A^hauns are foreigners there. 
The country, for four or five miles on each side of the Hyphasis, is 
formed of the slime, d^osited by the river. It is very rich, and of- 
ten so soil; that it cannot be ridden on. Some parts are highly culti- 
vated, and others are covered with coppice of low tamarisk, in which 
are. many wild boars, and hog deer; wild geese, partridges, florikens, 
and other game are also abundant on the banks of the river. 

The tiver winds much at this place, and is very muddy, but the 
water, when cleared, is eSEcellent It is hens called the Ghaara, and 
is formed by the joimt streams of the Hyphasis, or Begah, uid Hysu- 
dms, oir Sutledge. 

The mission -mardied <m the 5th of December from the right bank 
of the Hyphasis, and readied Moidtaun on the 11th, a distance of 
near seventy miles. After the first five or six miles, the country was 
in general dry> sandy, and destitute of grass, but scattered wirii 
bushes. Immediately round the villages, which were pretty numer- 
ous, were fields of wheat, cotton, and turnips, in a thriving condition. 
There were so great a number of large and deep water-courses 
throughout the whole journey, that judging from them alone, one 
would have supposed the country to be highly cultivated. 

Before we readied Moukaun; we were overtaken by twenty-five 
Gamd% sent us by Bdiawul Khaun. That chief *ia fomn iia for his 
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camels, some of which he keeps for his own use, and always hunts 
upon them. They are very generally -used in all the desart country, 
and are admirably calculated for long journeys. An elderly minister 
of the Riya of Eikaneers, whom I met at Singana, had just come on 
a camel from Bikaneer (a distance of one hundred and seventy-five 
miles) in three- days. Several of our party liked them so well, as to 
continue to ride them for pleasure^ after we had' crossed -the Indus. 
Their walk and trot are hur from being veiy uneasy. 

The city of Moultaun stands about four miles from the left bank 
of the Chenaub, or Acesines. It is above four miles and a half in 
circumference. It is surrounded with a fine wall, between forty and 
fifty feet high, with towers at regular distances. It has also a citadel 
on a rising ground, and several fine tombs, particularly two, with very 
high cupolas, ornamented with the painted and glazed tile already 
noticed, which altogether give it a magnificent appearance. These 
tombs are seen from a great distance all round the town. Mdiiltaun 
is famous for its silks^ and for a sort of carpet, much inferior to those 
of Persia. The country immediately round the city was very pleas- 
ing, fertile, well cultivated, and well watered from wells. The people 
were like those at Bahawulpoor, except that there were more men 
who looked like Persians mixed with them ; these, however, were in- 
dividuals, and chiefly horsemen. 

The mission remained for nineteen days in the neighbourhood of 
Moultaun, and as most of the party were out almost every day from 
seven or eight to three or four, shooting, hunting, or hawking, we 
had good opportunities of observing the country. The land was flat, 
and the soil excellent, but a large preportion of the vill^^ were in 
ruins, and there were other signs of a well cultivated country going 
to decay ; about one-half was still cultivated. Mid most abundantly 
watered by Persian wheels : the produce was wheat, millet, cotton, 
turnips, carrots, and indigo. The trees were chiefly neem * and date, 
with here arid Uiere a peepul f tree. The uncultivated country near 
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the river was covered with thick copse-wood of tamarisk^ mixed with 
a tree like a willow, about twenty feet high : at a distance horn the 
river, it was bare, except for scattered tufts of long grass, and here 
and there a date tree. The country abounded in game of all kinds. 
The weather was delightful during our stay ; the thermometer, when 
at the lowest, was at 28 ^ at sun-rise: there were slight frosts in the 
night, but the days were rather w^m. 

We were detained thus long at Moultaun by the necessity of pur- 
chasing and hiring camels, and of obtaining correct intelligence of 
the King of Caubufs motions, as well as of waiting for a Mehman- 
daur * from ’His Majesty, to accompany the mission after it entered 
the lands of the A^haun tribes. We were also occupied in chang- 
ing the camels which we brought from Hindustan, for those of the 
country^ in making warm clothing for the Sepoys, and in procuring 
horses to mount many of our attendants, according to the custom of 
the country we were about to enter. 

The principal events of our stay were our meetings with the governor 
of the province. The name of this personage was Serafirauz Khaun, 
and as his government was in Indian he had the title of Nabob. He was 
of an Aighaun ftmily, of the royal tribe of Suddozye, but his ances- 
tors had so long been settled in Moultaun, that he had lost most of 
the characteristics of his nation. He seems to have been seized with 
a panic as soon as he heard of the approach of the mission, and the 
whole of his behaviour to the end, was marked with suspicion and 
distrust He shut the gates of the city against us, and allowed none 
of our men or followers to enter, without express permission. He also 
doubled his guards, and we heard from good authority, of debates in 
his council, whether it was most probable that we should endeavour 
to surprize the ciiy, or that we should procure u cession of it to us 
from the King. He, however, agreed to visit me on the 15th of De- 
cember, and a very large tent was pitched for his reception. One end 


* An (Acer i^ypointed to recdve and do the hcmoun to inch guests as the King wishes 
to shew sttottioa ta ' 
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of it was open, and from the entrance two canvass skreens ran out, 
so as to form an alley about twenty yards long, which was .lined with 
servants in livery, other servants extending beyond it. The troops 
were also drawn up in line along the road to the tent. 

^'Ir. Strachey went to meet the governor, and found him mounted 
on a white horse, with gold trappings, attended by his officers and 
favourites, surrounded with large standards, and escorted by two hun- 
dred horse, and three thousand foot. The dust, crowd, and confudon 
of the meeting, are represented by Mr. Strachey, as beyond all de- 
scription. The governor welcomed Mr. Strachey according to the 
Persian custom, after which they joined, and proceeded to the tent, 
the pressure and disorder increasing as they went. In some places 
men were fighting, and in others people were ridden down; Mr. 
Strachey’s own horse was nearly borne to the ground, and only re- 
covered himself by a violent exertion. When they approached the 
tent, they missed the road, came in front of the line of troops, and 
rushed on the cavalry with such impetuosity, that there was barely 
time to wheel back, so as to allow a passage. In this manner the 
tide poured on towards the tent : the line of servants were swept 
away, the skreens were torn down, and trampled under foot, and even 
the tent ropes were assailed with such fury, that the whole tent was 
nearly struck over our heads. The inside was crowded and darkened* 
in an instant. Tlie governor and about ten of his companions sat, 
the rest seemed to be armed attendants ; and, indeed,* the governor 
seemed to have attended to nothing but the number of his guards. 
He sat but for a very short time, during the whole of which he was 
telling his beads with the utmost fervency, and addressing me with 
“ You are welcome, you are very welcome,” as fast as he could re- 
peat the words. At last, he said he was afraid the crowd must annoy 
me, and withdrew. Surafrauz Khaun was a good looking young man, 
he wore the Persian dress, with a cap and a shawl turban over it, and 
spoke very good Persian. His attendants were large, fair, and hand- 
some Afghauns, most of them very well dressed, but in no sort of 
order or discipline. On the same evenipg 1 returned his visit, and 
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fouild him sitting under an awning, on a terrace, in one of his gar- 
dens. He had a. liu*ge company sitting with him in good order. They 
differed greatly, in appearance from the natives of India, but were 
neither so handsomely dressed, nor so decorous as Persians. The 
Nabob being now free fh>m alarm, was civil, and agreeable enough. 

While ^ Moultaun, and in the neighbourhood, I -received visits 
from iViolla Jaffer Seestaunee, from the king*s deputy Hircarra Bau- 
shee, or Newswriter, and. from various other perscms. My intercourse 
with- one person deserves to be mentioned, as characteristic of the 
government of Moultaun. Secunder. Khaun, the Nabob’s unde, be- 
ing once hunting near my camp, sent to me, to ray that he had en- 
closed three wild boars within his nets, and to beg I would come and 
join in the chace of them. I thought it prudent to excuse myself, 
but I sent a native gentleman with, a civil message, some fine gun- 
powder, and a spy-glaSs. ISecundei* Khaun returned -me an indifferent 
horse, and sent a boar, to be hunted at leisure. Thus far all was well, 
but two days afferwards, he sent back my present, and desired to have 
his horse back, as he was in danger of being confined, or put to death 
for intriguing with the Pkiglish. 

On the 16th of Decemberj we moved to the>banks of the Acesines, 
here called the Qienaub. It has received the.waters of the Hydaspes 
and Hydraotes, before it reaches this- place. 

We passed the river on the 21st of December (our baggage having 
taken some days in crossing before us), and we pitched about three 
miles from the right bank of the river. From diis ground we first 
discerned the mountains of A%hauni8taun. They appeared at a great 
distance to the west, and must have been the part of the range of Soli- 
maun, whidi is to the north-west of Dera Ghauzi Khaun, and, con- 
sequently, seventy or eighty miles firom Mooltaun. At length our 
pr^arations were completed, and, after many projects for overcoming 
the difficulties of a journey through the snow to Candahar, we had 
the jutiafaction of learning that the King had set out on the road to 
Caubul. We, therefore, renewed our march on the 29th of Decem- 
1^^ Hiid b^an to cross the little desut, which extends firom north to 
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south upwards of two hundred and fifty miles, but the breadth of 
which was so little in this part, that we crossed it in two marches. 
It fills up all that part of the country between the Hydaspes and In« 
dus, which is not inundated by those rivers, and extends from the 
latitude of Ooch, where -the inundated lands of both join, to the Salt 
range. It seems to be a part of the great desart cut off from the 
main body by the rivers and their rich banks. We entered it a few 
miles west of our encampment near the Acesines. The line between 
the cultivated country and the desart, was marked and decided, and 
we found ourselves at once among sand hills, stunted bushes, burs, 
and phoke : yet those were not so common as to preclude the neOes- 
sity of carrying forage for our cattle. The sand-hills were lower than 
those of the great desart, and here they were grey, while those had 
been reddish yellow. The water was brackish. At the end of our 
second march, we were within the limits of the inundation of the 
Indus ; and on the morning of the 31st of December, Mr. Strachey, 
Lieutenant Macartney, and I, set out for the banks of that celebrated 
river. We had a guide on a camel, some troopers, and three or four 
servants on camels and horses. We passed over a rich soil, covered 
with long grass, in which were mixed many trees of the kind like 
willow, and here and there patches of cultivation. The day was 
cloudy, with occasional drops of rain, and a very cold wind blew till 
after noon. The hills were distinctly in sight during the whole of 
our ride. Their appearance was beautiful; we clearly saw three 
ranges, the last of which was very high, and we often doubted 
whether we were deceived by the clouds, or really saw still higher ranges 
beyond. While we were looking at the hills, a mass of heavy clouds 
rolled down those most to the north, so as entirely to conceal them 
from our sight, and a line of clouds rested on the middle of those to 
the west, leaving the summits and the bases clear. On the next day, 
these clouds had passed away, and had left the hills covered with 
snow. We were anxious and happy as we approached the river, and 
were not a little gratified when at last we found ourselves upon its 
banks. 
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The Indus, besides its great name, and the interest it excites as the 
boundary of Iiidia, was rendered a noble object by its own extent, and 
by the lofty hills which formed the back ground of the view. We 
were however a little disappointed in its appearance, owing to an is- 
land, which divided Jt, and impaired the effect of its stream* There 
were other islands «id suid banks in the river ; but near the side 
where we stood, it come up to the edge, and seemed deep and rapid. 
While on the banks of the river, we met a native, to whose conversa- 
tion, and that of the guide, we listened with great interest and curi- 
osity. The plains on the opposite shore we found were inhabited by 
Beloches, and the mountains by the Sheeraunees, a fierce md turbu- 
loit tribe. On the other side of the range were tribes and places^ of 
which we had never heard the names ; while those we had learned 
fiKun our maps, were equally new to our mformants. All we could 
learn was, that beyond the hills was something wild, strange, and new, 
which we might hope one day to explore. 

From Oodoo da Kote, near which we first saw the Indus, to the 
ferry of Kaheeree, where we crossed it, is about seventy-five miles. 
It is a narrow tract, contested between the river and the desart. If 
in hunting, we were led -many miles to the west of the road, we got 
into branches of the river, and troublesome quicksands, among thick- 
ets of tamarisk or of reeds ; and, if we went as far to the right, the 
appearance of sand, and even in some places of sand hills, admonish- 
ed us of the neighbourhood of the desart. Many parts, however, were 
cultivated, with great pains and method, and produced good cropa of 
wheat, barley, turnips, and cotton. The fields were always enclosed, 
either with hedges of dry thorn, with hurdles of willow, or with fences, 
made of stiff mats of reeds, supported by stakes. The houses were 
<dten built of the same material. We were struck with the neatness 
of the fiurm-yards; so unlike those of Hindostan. They were regularly 
enclosed ; had gates of three or four bars ; and contained sheds for 
the cattlo) dunghills, &c. It was also new to us to. observe hand- 
b spr ows, and to see oxen fed with turnips. Some of the houses near 
t^riv^ attracted qur attention, being raised on platforms, supported 
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by stxong posts, twelve or fifteen feet high. We were told they were 
meant to take refiige in during the inundation, when the ooiintsy fer 
ten or twelve coss (twenty or twenty-four miles), from the baidcs were 
under water. 

The people were remarkably civil and well behaved. Their fee* 
tures were more pleasing than those of the people at Bahawulpore 
and Moultaun; and their appearance and complexion continued to 
improve as we got northward, till we reached the f&ny : their -dress 
improved in the same manner. Even towards the south, the men 
were all dressed in gowns of white or blue cotton, and had no- part ' of 
their bodies exposed, which, with dieii beards, and< the gravity and 
decency of their behaviour, made them look like Moulavees (or doe^ 
tors of Mahommedan law)^ in Hindooatan. Even there, they wore 
brownish grey grCat-coats of coarse wooUen doth ; and that dness be- 
came more common towards the north, where all the people wore 
coloured clothes, blue, red, or dieck : the turban also is there ex- 
changed for caps of gilted silk, not unlike Welsh wigs, and certainly 
not handsome. Our halting places were generally at large villages. 
One was at Leia, which although it gives its name to the province, is 
a poor place, containing about five hundred houses. 

At many of these villages are tombs, like those already noticed. 
The handsomest is that of Mahommed Raujun, at a viUage that 
bears his name. It is an octagon building, three or feur stories hig^» 
and covered with painted tiles. At each comer of the lower story is 
a small round tower, surmounted by a little minaret, which has a good 
effect These tombs are conspicuous objects, being generally seen 
ftom stage to stage; 

I ought also to notice a hij^ bank, whidx ran to the right of our 
road, fi^m the march north of Leia to the ferry $ though now seven 
miles from the hidus, it is said to have be«i the eastern bank that 
river at no very remote period, and its appearance is fevourable to the 
story. At Leia, I was joined by two Dooraunee horsemen* the first 
I had an opportunity of observing. were seat by the governor 

of the province to accompany me to his Hmits. They both wore large 
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red mantles, lined or edged with fiir. One was fiur, with a hi^ nose, 
and a pleasing countenance : he wore a silken turban over a small 
cap. The other was dark, with coarse blunt features, and a hardy 
look : he wore a sheep>skin eap, like a Persian, but lower. Both were 
civil and attentive. At Leia, also, I was visited by a Persian attend- 
ant of the King's, and by a young EQndoo, a brother of Muddud 
Khaun’s Dewaun, who, though dressed like a Dopraunee, still bore 
strong traces of his origin. I was a good deal suipnsed at the free- 
dom, with whidh all my visitors spoke of the Government; and of the 
civil wars. Besides those persons whom we met in towns, and the 
common labouring people, the general desire to see us gave us oppor- 
tunities of observing almost all descriptions of men. Sometimes a 
number of horsemen would join us on the line of march, two or three 
sallying from every village we passed : they were often on mares, 
with the foals running after them, and armed with long spears. They 
were always very civil. The notions entertained of us by the peo- 
ple were not a little extraordinary. They had often no conception of 
our nation or religion. We have been tdken for Syuds, Moguls, 
A%hauns, and even ft>r Hindoos^ 

They believed we carried great guns, packed up in trunks ; and that 
we had certain small boxes, so contrived as to explode, and kill half 
a dozen men each, without hurting us. Some thought we could raise 
the dead ; and there was a story current, that we had made and ani- 
mated a wooden ram, at Mooltaun ; that we had sold him as a ram, 
and that it was not till the purchaser began to eat him, that the mate- 
rial of which he was made, was discovered. 

At the ferry on the Indus, we met some silk-merchants, who had 
gone as far as Demaun to purchase madder. They described the 
A^haun tribes as generally kind to travellers, and honest in their 
dealings; but one tribe (the Vizeerees), they said were savages, and 
eat human flesh. . 

We axMsed the Indus at the Kaheree ferry, on the 7th of Januaiy. 
The main stream was there 1010 yards broad, though its breadth 
was diminished by several parallel branches, one of which was two 
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hundred and fifty yards broad. We passed in good flat-bottomed 
boatS) made of fir, and capable of carrying fix>m thirty to forty tons. 
Our camels had their feet tied, and were thrown into the boata like 
any other baggage ; our horses also crossed in boats. The elephants 
alone swam, to the great astonishment of the people of the country, 
who, probably, had never seen an animal of the kind before. From 
the ferry to Dera Ismael Khaun was thirty-five miles. The country 
was covered with thickets of long grass and thorny shrubs, full of 
game of all kinds, from partridges to wild boars, and leopiurds. 

The cultivation was flourishing, but was not extensive, though wa- 
ter is abundant ; and the soil to appearance, enjoys all that richness 
and fecundity, -for which inundated countries are so famous. 

We reached Dera Ismael Khaun on the 11th of January. Before 
we entered Dera, we were met by Tutteh Khaun, a Beloche, who go- 
verns this province as deputy for Mahommed Khaun, to whom it, as 
well as Leia, is assigned by the King. He was splendidly attired, and 
accompanied by a few infantry, and a troop of ill dressed and ill 
mounted horse, armed with long spears. He and his companions ex- 
patiated on the greatness of their master ; on the strength of his twen- 
ty forts, the number of his cannon, the forty blacksmiths who were 
employed night and day to make shot for them) and other topics of 
the same kind. In the course of the day, Tutteh Khaun sent us a 
present, including six bottles of Caubul wine, and two of the essence 
of a plant, mudi vaunted in the East, and called the bedee mishk or 
musk wfilow. 

We remained near a month at Dera Ismael Kh au n , waiting for a 
Mehmaundaur. 

The town is situated in a large wood of date trees, within a hun- 
dred yards of the Indua It has a ruinous wall of umbumed bricks, 
about a mile and a half in circumference. The inlufoitants of the 
town were chiefly Beloches, though there were also some A%hauns, 
and Hindoos : the latter have a temple in the town. The country 
pe(^le are Bdoches and Juts, resembling those on the opposite bank 
of the Inchia We saw many Afghauns ftom Demaun, who differed 
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much from Ijie Belodies. They were huge) and bony men, with long 
coarse hair, loose turbans, and sheep-skin cloaks : plain, and rough, 
but pleasing in their mannas. We had often groupes of horsemen 
round our camp, who came from a distance to look at us, and visitors 
who were prompted by curiosity to court our acquaintance. 

There were several hordes of wandering, shepherds encamped in 
different parts of the vast plain where we were. We went on the 
day after our arrival to examine one, which belonged to the Kharo- 
tees, the rudest of all the pastoral tribes. We rode about ten miles 
to this camp, over a plain of hard mud, liko part of the desart, but 
covoed with bushes of jaund and kureel, and evidently rich, though 
n^lected. On our way, we saw some Ai^haun shepherds, driving a herd 
of about fifly camds, towards Dera: one of the camels was pure 
white, with blue eyes*. The A^hauns spoke no Persian, nor Hin* 
doostanee. Th^ were ve^ civil ; stopped the white camel till we 
had examined it, and shewed us their swords, which we were desirous 
to look at, because the hilts differed from those both of Persia and 
India: they were most like those of the latter country, but neater. 
At last, after a ride of ten miles, we readied the camp. It was pitch- 
ed in a drde, and the tents were coarse brown blankets, each sup 
ported by two little poles, placed upright, and one laid across for a 
ridge pole.. The walls were made of dry thorn. Our appearance 
exdted some surprise ; and one man, who appeared to have been in 
India, addressed me in a kind of Hindoostanee, and asked what 
brought us there? whether we were not contented with our own pos- 
sessions, Cawnpore^ and Lucknow, and all 4hose fine places ? I said, 
we came as fiiends, and were going to the King. Afimr this we soon 
got intimate; and, by d^rees, we were surrounded by people from 
the camp. The number of dbildr^ was incredible ; they were most* 
fy fiur, and handsome. The girls, I particularly observed, had aqui- 

f It Jlis tfterwarda boo^ by agmtteman of the miawon,. wbo gav? it away in India; 
aid.ah|iim, I iindierfbgad,.es^^ 
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line noses, and Jewish features. The men were generally dark, ihou^ 
some were quite &ir. One young man, in particular, who stood, and 
stared in silent amazement, had exactly the colour, features, and ap* 
pearance of an Irish haymaker. They had generally high noses ; and 
their stature was rather small than large. Some had brown wooUen 
great-coats, but most had white cotton clothes ; and they all wore white 
turbans : they were very dirty* They did not seem at aU jealous of 
their women. Men, women, and children, crowded- round us^ fdt 
our coats, cammed our plated stirrups, opened our holsters, and 
shewed great curiosity, but were not troublesome. Scarce one of them 
understood any language but Pushtoo ; but, in their manners, they 
were all free, good humoured, and civil. I learnt that they had be^n 
there three months, and were to return in two more; to pass the sum- 
mer near Ghuznee. They said, that was a far superior country to 
Demaun. I could make out little even of what the linguist said^ and 
there were too many^ both of English and A%hauns, to admit of any 
attempt at a regular conversation. 

Before we left Dera, two of our party, Mr. Fraser and Lieutenant 
Harris, set out on an expedition of considerable hazard and difficulty. 
Their object was to ascend the peak called 'Hikhte Solimaun, or 
Soliman’s throne, where the people of the countiy believe the ark to 
have rested after the dduge. After two day’s march over a nak^ 
plain, they came to an ascent, and, four miles further on, to the 
village of Deraubund, the diief place of the little tribe of Meeaunk- 
hail. It is a neat little town on a fine dear cold stream, six miles from 
the hills. They were received by the chief’s brother, who had just 
come in from hunting. He was a fiur good looking young man, with 
a rude: but becoming dresS, a bow and quiver ait his back, ' a harO’s 
acut ini his turban, and two- fine grey hounds following him. His 
reception of the strangers was kind : he ordered dinner to their tent, 
and proposed that his brother should wdt on them, but did not press 
the visit on thdr micusihg themMlves. For dinner they had a good 
pilow, and a plate of the-fift cd* the tail of the Doombashe^ to ste^ 
their bread in. Neit moinihg Chnar Khaun, the chief, came whfte 
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the gentlemen were dressing ; he waited without the timt till they 
w^ ready, and then entered. He was an uncommonly handsome 
filir man, under thirty years of age. He wore a black shawl turban, 
and a light blue doak, ornamented with black silk hogs at the breast. 
His manners were very pleasing, and his * demeanour dignified and 
easy. After they became acquainted, he told them that he was in 
mudli distress at that time, owing to factions in his tribe ; asked their 
advice, and even be^ed them to give him a talisman to secure his 
success. While at Heraubund, the two gentlemen Were, riding out 
with two or three Hindbostanee horsemen behind them, when the 
latter were mobbed, and a stranger of the tribe of Solimaun Khail, 
struck one of them thrice vrith the flat of a naked sword. The cause 
could not be discovered, as the Ai^hauns spoke nothing but pushtoo : 
Omar Khaun aloiie having been at Caubul, spoke Persian, of which 
some Moollas also knew a few words. Omar Khaim endeavoured to 
dissuade the gentlemen from their enterprise, as being too dangerous ; 
but finding that vfun^ he contrived to procure saf^uards from his 
own enemies the Sheeraufiees, in whose country the mountain lay ; 
he also made the gentlemen cover themselves up, so as to look as like 
natives of the cOuntty as they could, and he advised them to leave ^ 
theh Indians behind. They then set off into the hills. They found 
the north nde sloping, covered with fir treesj and abounding in rocks 
of a kind of pudding stone ; there were many valleys divided by nar- 
row ridges, and each watered by a dear brook. So durcuitous was the 
road by which they travelled, that after they had advanced about 
twdve miles, they found they were still three days journey from the 
tc^ ; they also learned that the upper part of the mountiun was r^- 
dered inaccessible by the snow ; and these condderations, with the 
intended dqiarture of the mission, rendered it necessary for them to 
return* They sl^ tlmt night in a Sheeraunee village lo^ng hi a 
low hovels partly sunk in the ground. They were offered bread and 
meat boiled in small lumps, but so bad that they could not eat it 
miey wme li^ted by pieces of a kind of dea^ so fofl pf turpentine, 
that they burned like torches. They then returned to Bertasbund, 
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and ^er giving presents to the chief and his brother, they set out 
for camp. They both spoke highly of the Idndness of Omar Khaim, 
and were also pleased with the attentions of one of the leaders of the 
party opposed to him. 

On their way back* as they apprmiched a ruined village^ they saw 
spears rise, and seven horsemen issue fprth ; the gentlemen had but 
one man with them, but fortunately he was the guide furnished by 
Omar Ehaun: the party in ambuscade was commanded by that 
chiers nephew^ who, though he probably was as hospitable as the 
rest, while the gentlemen were hb guests, thou^t himself at fiiU 
liberty to plunder them after they had quitted the lands of his tribe. 
He was, however, persuaded by the guide to go away without injuring 
them. Soon after* they were called to by a man on foot, and 
desired to stop; on their disregarding him^ the man lay down, and, 
fixing his matchlock on its rest, took a very deliberate aim at Mr. 
Harris. Here, however, the guide again interposed, and they reached 
camp without any farther adventures. Some of the people of Derau- 
bund afterwards came to our camp, and received ample returns of 
hospitality from the gentlemen who had visited them.. 

Near the end of January we received inteUigence from Mahom- 
med Khaun, that the King.waa certainly coming to Feshawer, and- 
that MooUa Jafter Seestaunee was appointed to attend us till some 
person pf rank could join us. After the passage of several chuppers,- 
or couriers, on horseback, fixim the court, Moolla Jafter joined us, 
and we began to get ready fmr our march. Moolla Jafter had been 
a schoolmaster in his native county of Seestaun, but had afterwarda 
come to court to better bis fortune: he had some success in- com- 
merce, and had an opportunity, of obliging the King, and enriching 
himself at ottoe» by pumhasing some of His Majestyb jewels, during 
his misfortunes^ and flight to the mountains. He was now in. great 
favomr, thoi^ he maintained the style and manners of an ordinary 
merdbant He was a grave <dd gentlmnan, shrewd; sensible, and 
good humoured but Hunt, and somewhat passionate. Under his 
guidance we aet out finom l>ant liniael Khaun on the 7th of I'ebrnaiy, 
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Qur road lay tlurough thickets, as above desmbed on the rivet side. 
When we got near the end of our march, we discovered a party of 
Persian or Dooraunee horse, drawn up across the way, and soon 
learned they were one hundred horse who had come from the King, 
and brought me a letter. The whole of the troops were dressed like 
Persians, with coloured clothes, boots, and low sheepskin caps. They 
had very neat housings of leopard skin and other materials. They 
wore Persian bilted swords, and had generally matchlocks ; some had 
very s^ort blunderbusses, with very small stocks, and barrels of ex- 
ceedingly thir iron, tied to their girdles. They had small, but light 
and good hicnrses. They were, on the whole, a very neat and orderly 
party. After we came to our ground, they sent us twenty mule loads 
of the fhiits of Caubul, apples, grapes, &c. 

In the evening, I went to a tent pitched about one hundred yards 
from my camp, to receive a dress of honour sent me from the King. 
T found the tent filled with the principal people fk>m the King, stand- 
ing with the same rei^ect as if His Majesty had been present. 1 was 
instructed to bow to the dress, and was afterwards invested with a 
large flowing robe gold cloth, lined wkh satin, which I was told 
the King himself had worn : a shawl was- wound round my hat, and 
the Kii:^*s letter was studr in it ; another shawl was given to me for a 
girdle, and all present said a short prayer. The dress was rich, and 
the shawls -costly. 

Neitt: day, after passing through a country like that of the last day, 
we came -to sand, and soon after reached the village of Paharpoor, 
which is scarcely less than Dera. We had heavy rain that night, and 
it day4}reak we Were struck with the appearance of the mountains of 
Solimaun, which had been concealed for a week or more, by thick 
vapour, and now stood forth in new splendour ; the pure- 
ness ^ the air, and the great addition of snow making them seem 
higher send nearer thim ev^. Our march lay over sand, but before 
ftm-end xd* it, we r^uhed scattered hills. 

: Our camp was pitched near the village of Puneealla, in a cheerful 
and beautiful spot, such as one would figure a scene in Arabia Felix. 
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It was a sandy valley^ bounded by craggy hills, watered by a little 
stream, and interspersed with clumps of date trees, and with patches 
of green com. The village itself stood in a deep grove of date trees, 
on the side of a hill, from which many streams gushed through little 
caverns in the thickest part of the wood. The inhabitants were 
Belodies and Shaikhs, of Arabian descent. They plundered some of 
our people, and made others prisoners ; and though this was made 
up, and we hired a strong safe^ard from them, we still lost some 
camels, and had stragglers plundered after we had left the place. 

The next forty miles of our journey were up the valley of Largee, 
which, thou^ only separated by a ridge of hills from the Indus, was 
so dry and sandy, that we were obliged to carry water as in the 
desart; yet even there we saw some camps of shepherds of die 
Afghaun tribe of Murwut, to whom the country belongs. After two 
dreary marches through the vtdley, we came into a rich and beautiful 
plain thirty-five miles in diameter, encircled with mountains, and 
divided by the Indus. We encamped that^y on the river Koor.. 
riim, then shallow, though broad, but in Summer a deep and rapid 
river. From this we made three marches across the plain to Calla- 
baugh, or Karra-baugh. The country belonged to the tribe of 
Esaukhail. It was naturally fertile, highly cultivated, and watered 
by canals four feet broad, and as many deep. The people were more 
swarthy than we expected to see men of their nation, and looked 
more like Indians than Persians ; they were, however, easily distin- 
guished from the former people, by their long and thick hair, their 
beards, the locrse folds of their turbans, and a certain independent 
and manly air, that marked fhem for Afghauns. They are notorious 
robbers, and carried off some of our camels, and of the King's horse ; 
but their ordinary behaviour was civil and decent. I was surprised 
at their simplicity and equality: though they are a wealthy and 
flourishing tribe, their chief, who accompanied me through the whple 
of their lands, was as plain in his dress, and as simple in his muiners, 
as the must ordinary person in the iribe^ 

F 2 
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While in the Esaukhail country, we were met by Moossa Khauii 
Alekkozye, the Dooraunee noblmnan who was sent by the King 
to conduct us to court He was a tall man, rather corpulent, but of 
a good figure. He had a fine beard, and was handsomely dressed in 
doth of gold, with fine diawls } his sword, and other accoutrements, 
were mounted in gold ; his horses were good, his trappings hand- 
some, uid he had good pistols in his holsters, with lions* heads in 
gold upon the butts. Though he scarcely looked forty, he was near 
sixty, had been engaged in civil and foreign wars, and had been 
raised by his party, during a rebellion, to the high rank of Sirdar. 
He had travelled in his own country, and had long been stationed in 
Cashmeer, in praise of which country, or rather of its licentious plea- 
sures, he used often to enlarge. Altogether I found him very lively 
and entertaining, and perfectly gentlemanlike in- his manners. He 
was accompanied by a party of fi)ur or five hundred horse, who be- 
longed to a Calmuk Dusteh, or raiment, though I saw no Calmuks 
among them. He was also accompanied by the chiefs of the 
A^aun tribes of Bungush and Khuttuk, and by the chief of the 
town of Karra-baugh, plain men like Arabs, who accompanied us as 
far as the plain of Peshawer, each bringing a strong body of militia 
as we mitered his lands. 

Gdla-baugh, where we left the plain, well deserves a minute de- 
scription. The Indus is here compressed by mountains into a deep 
channel, only three hundred and fifty yarda broad. The mountains 
on each side have an abrupt descent into the river, and a road is cut 
along dieir base, for upwards of two miles. It had been widened for 
us, but was still so narrow, and the rock over it so steep, that no 
camel with a bulky load could pass: to obviate this inconvenience, 
twenty-eight boats had been prepared, to convey our largest packages 
Up the river. The first part of this pass is actually overhung by the 
town of CaHarbaugh, which is built in a singular manner upon the 
fiice- of the hill, eveiy street rising above its neighbour, and, I 
imagine* only accessible by means of the flat rpoft of the houses be- 
low it. As we passed beneath, we perceived windows and balconies 
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at a great height, crowded with women and childr^. The road be- 
yond was cut out of solid salt, at the foot of diffii of that mineral^ in 
some places more than one hundred feet high above the river. The 
salt is hard, dear, and almost pure. It would be lik^ dirystal^ were 
it not in some parts streaked and tinged with red. In some placest 
salt springs issue from the foot of the rocks, and leave the ground 
covered with a cnist of the most brilliant whiteness. All the earth, 
particularly near the town, is almost blood red, and this, with the 
strange and beautiful Spectacle of the salt rocks^ and the Indus flow- 
ing in a deep and dear stream through lofty mountains, past this 
extraordinary town ; presented such a scene of wonders, as is seldom 
to be witnessed. Our camp was pitched beyond the pass* in the 
mouth of a narrow valley, and in the dry bed of a torrent. Near it 
were piles of salt in large blocks (like stones at a quarry), lying ready for 
exportation, either to India or Khorassaun. It would have taken a 
week to satisfy us with the sight of Calla-baugh ; but it threatened 
rain, and had the torrent filled while we were there, our whole camp 
must have been swept into the Indus 

On the 16 th of February we marched up the valley, whidi became 
narrower as we advanced. After proceeding about, seven miles, we 
entered a winding passage, so narrow that in many places our camels 
could scarcdy pass : the rock rose some hundred feet on each side. 
This passage continued with a gentle ascent for three or four miles, 
during which time we saw nothing but the rocks on each sidej and 
the sky overhead ; *at length the ascent grew more sudden, the hills 
on each side became gradually lower, and more sloping^ and after 
going over some very rough and steep road, we reached the top of 
&e pass. The view that now presented itself was singularly wild and 
desolate. We were on the highest part of the mountains, and be- 
neath us were the bare, broken, and irr^ular summits of the rest of 
the range, among whidi we saw several valleys like that we had 
ascended. There were also stiU higher mountains to the north, 
covered with snow. We wmre shown what seemed a little brook for 
the Indus ; and some smoke on its banks, was said to mark the site 
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of the town of Muckud. Many other places were pointed out« but 
in such a confusion of hiUs and valleys, nothing made a distinct im^ 
pression. From this point we d^cended a ste^ and rugged road, 
where, for the first time, we saw the wild olive. We encamped in a 
hollow in the face of the mountains, ei^teen miles from our last 
ground. This place was called Chushmeh (the spring), from the 
rare circumstance of its having fresh water ; it had also some deep 
soil, and had been cultivated by the Bauriks. a wild tribe, to whom 
diese mountains belong. It rained hard before we got to our ground, 
and in the midst of it 1 observed MooUa Ja£fer trotting on* idieltered 
by a clodr of stiff felt which came to a point over his head, and 
covered him and all the hinder part of his horse, like a tent ; behind 
him was his servant, with a cullean paired into boxes, which were 
fixed to his saddle like holsters, and a chafiing-dish of burning char- 
coal swinging from a chain bcuieath his horse’s belly, tuid aparkling 
in spite of the rain. 

The rain continued all night, and next morning we found it almost 
impossible to move. It was necessary, however, to try, as our provi- 
sions were likely to run short ; and, accordingly, we began our march, 
amidst a dismal scene of high mountains, surrounded with clouds, 
flooded valleys, and beating rain. Our road lay down a steep pa^ 
and thmi down the channd of a salt torrent, which was running with 
great force. Though we began to load the cattle at ncK>n, it was late 
at nig^t before any of us reached a recess between the torrent and the 
rodrs, mily a mile and a half from the place we had left. Many of 
our people wandered about all ni^t in the rain and cold ; andaU 
were hot arrived by two on the afternoon of the next day. Some of 
our camels died during the march, and the Bauriks took advantage of 
the coufiision and disorder, to phmder some of purbi^age. The 
nun fell heavily during the whole of the next dayi 

Oiii the morning of the 19th, it was fidr wdmn the day broke, and 
at abfimf%e proceeded on <Mir journey* The tonrent had run off, and 
l^hi^ wiu how ah eixiiellent road - The air wu dear, and the :moiin*> 
ttfln s ee n eiy picttureaque mid agreeable In the oonrae of the march 
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we hod more than once to cross a rapid torxent» as deqi as could well 
be forded. On its banks, we met Moosa Khaun, who we found had 
mardhed forward on the 16 th, and was soon unable either to advance 
or return : his provisions had run out ; and there had been a battle 
in his camp, and several persons wounded. Some of his men had 
been carried down in endeavouring to swim the torrent f but they 
had rained the shore, and no lives were lost. We aftmwards wmit 
on through the hills, and crossed two cotuls or passes ;; from the last 
and steepest of which, we descended into Malgeoi. This was a gremi 
and pleasant vaUey> about twelve miles long, and five broad, surround- 
ed by mountains, of which the most remote (those on the north and 
west) were covered with snow. The troops, and part of the baggage 
had arrived by sunset, when a report was brought that our rear was 
attadced. Our own cavalry, and some of the Calmuks, were sent 
back, and arrived in time to prevent any serious loss. It was how- 
ever too late for the rest of the baggage to cross the cotul ; and a 
company of Sepoys was sent over to protect them. Next morning 
we were all assembled, and enabled to enjoy a day’s rest, whidi was 
much required after the distresses of the journey. Our Sepoys and 
followers had not had a regular meal for three days, during which 
time they were exposed to all the inclemency of (he weather. It was 
surprising how well they bore the cold, whidi (although there was no 
irost) was so severe, (hat some even of the European part of the mis- 
sion were glad to wear a fur pelisse and over-aUa night and day, du- 
ring die rain. 

We marched again on the Slst of February ; and, after crossing a 
low Toc^y pass, descended into the country of the Shaudee Khail, 
whose prindpd vdlage we passed. It was very pleasingly situated 
among trees^ on the banks of the Toe, a deep and dear stream, fiow<- 
ing rapidly through a picturesque valley, the view up which was ter- 
minate at no great distant by snowy mountuns. The roads near 
this Were inrowded with A^^iauns, s<nne of whom wdcomed us, while 
all bdiaved. with dvilily. At our encamping ground, near the very 
large village of Doddi, we were met by Omar Khaim (the son of the 
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Bunguah chief)y vdth seven or eight hundred match-lock men, dress- 
ed in blue, lliis place was in the plain of Cohaut, which is a circle 
of about twelve miles in diameter. The hills around were varied and 
picturesque; and those above the town of Cohaut were covered 
mth snow. The plun was green, and well watered, and there were 
little groves up and down its &ce. The climate was delightful. Snow 
never lies long on the lower hills about Cohaut, and had not fallen in 
the plain for some years : the ihiits and flowers of all climates were 
said to be produced in the plain. We reached Cohaut on the next 
day. It was a neat town, and had a little fort on an artificial mound, 
which had been ruined in a struggle for the chiefship, that was scarce- 
ly settled when we were there. Near the town runs a stream, as clear 
as chrystal, which issues from three fountains, and is first collected in 
a reservoir, not far below. It is hot in winter, and -cold in summer. 
The chief accompanied us to see these springs ; and then left us to 
breakfiist, on excellent butter, milk, eggs, and honey, which he had 
provided in great plenty. He also presented me with a box moo- 
meed or mummy, made at Cohaut. It was of the kind called moo- 
meea maadenee or mummy of the mine. It is made . from, a sort of 
stone, which is boiled in water ; after being reduced to powder, iui- oil 
floats on the top, which hardens into a substance of the appearance 
and consistence of coal. It is a famous medicine throughout all the 
East, and is said to operate almost miraculous cures of fractures. 
Here we found a garden, which afforded us great delight, though per- 
haps a portion of its charms consisted in its abounding in English 
plants, from which we had been long estranged in the climate of In- 
dia. Their beauty was rather augmented than diminished in our 
eyes, by their being out of leaf, and putting forth new buds. The 
garden ^read along the bank of the stream I have described. It was 
enclosed by a hedge, full of wild raspberry and blackberry bijt^es, 
and contained plum and peach trees in full blossom, weeping willows, 
and plane trees in leaf, together with apple trees, and many others 
tibAt could not be distinguished from having lort their foliage. There 
were also numerous fine vines, as thick as a man’s leg, twisted round 
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the trees, as if they were wild. The walks were cov^ed with gee&i 
sod, which looked the more English, because some wither^ gnus 
was seen among the full, soft, and fresh verdure of the hew year. 
There was also clover, chick-weed, plantains, rib-grass, dandelions, 
common dock, and mimy other English weeds. We saw here a bird, 
very like a goldfinch, and another of the same size, remarkable for 
the beauty of its plumage, which was of the finest crimson, except on 
the head and wings, which were black. Some of the gentlemen 
thought they saw and heard thrushes, and blackbirds The celebrated 
Bedee Mishk was among the plants of this garden and I was 8ui>> 
prised to find it was a sort of willow, with sweet scented yellow flow* 
ers, of which the bees are very fond, and well known in Britain, , by 
the '^ame of Palm. 

On the 2dd of February, we marched from Cohaut ; and, in about 
three miles, came to the foot of a tremendous cotul. The road up 
was only a mile and a half long, although it wound much ; but it was 
exceedingly steep, and often went over large pieces of rook, vdiich it 
was surprising that any animals could surmount. We went up with 
Moosa Khaun ; and, when we reached the top, we sat down to wait 
till the camels should pass. We were joined by the Bungush chiefs, 
and some Dooraunees of Moosa Khaun*s party, and spent two hours 
in conversation. After this, the Ehauns proposed some luncheon, 
and we assenting, they produced a napkin with some cold fowls, and 
bread, of which we all partook very sociably, sitting in a circle, and 
eating with our hands. When we had finished our luncherm, and 
smoked a culleaun, which passed round the company, we proceeded 
on our journey. We then descended into a valley, about five hun* 
dred yards broad, belonging to the tribe of Kheiber, whose predatory 
charactw is so well described by Mr. Foster*. We saw many of 


* To ahew the dread entertained of die 'Kheiberee% Mr. Foete mentuma an Annenian, 
who, after he had readied, Pediawer on his way to Canbn^ was ap terrified at what he heard 
of them, diat he went round ly Moultaun, a-jpnm^ of nine wedcs, instead of one devea 
days, rather than Tentnre into their haunts. 
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these marauders in the course of our march ; but our baggage waa 
too weU guarded to allow of ^ehr attacking it We halted that day 
at 2^rg^oon Khail ; and it is remarkable that the hills were so high, 
and the valleys so deep in this marcb» that the Surveyors could not 
see the sun to take an observation at noon day. 

We marched early next morning ; and, after some fine views in the 
valley, we reached its mouth, when a vast range of snowy mountains 
b^an to appear, and soon disclosed a spectacle of imequalled magni* 
ficence. We learned from our guides that it was part of the chain of 
Hindoo Coosh (the Indian Caucasus), and that, immediately beyond 
it, were Cashgar, Budukhshaun,. and Tartary. By this time we had 
approached a little ruined tower in the mouth of the vaUey, and dis* 
covered a great many armed Kheiberees, sitting on the hills, looking 
wistfully at the camels passing. Moosa Khaun immediately halted 
the few horse he had with him, and proposed that we should stay in 
the tower till all our baggage was past : thither we went, and pre* 
sently were joined by all the Kheiberees in a body. The chieft only 
came up to us, and asked for a present ; but Moosa Khaun told them 
to come to our camp after every thing was past, and we would con- 
sider of it, an arrangement they did not seem to approve. It gave 
me a strange notion of the system of manners in Caubul, that these 
avowed robbers should come up and ask for a present ; and that 
Moosa Khaun, in his rich dress, and golden arms, should sit almost 
unattended in the midst of their matchlocks, and refuse them. We 
were now entered on the plain of Peshawer, over whidi we continued 
to march till three in the afternoon, when we encamped at the vil- 
lage of Budabeer, six miles from the city. 

Though I do not intend to touch on my n^oti^ons, it will Elu- 
cidate my intercourse with the people at Peshawer, to state the man- 
ner in which the mission was regarded at Court The news of its ar- 
rival reached the King while on his way from Candahar, and its ob- 
ject was at first regarded with strong prejudice and distrust The 
Kin# Caubul had always been the resource of all the disafibcted in 
Ii^l^ To him Tippoo Sultaun, Vizeer Ally, and all other Mahom- 
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medws, who had a quarrel either with u&(Mr the Marattas, had long 
been in the habit of addressing their oomplaintB ; and, in later timeS) 
Holcar, himself, a Maratta, had aent an embasi^ to solicit assistance 
against usi Rnnjeet Sing, the Rajah, or as he calls .himself, the 
King, of the Rinjaub, took a great alarm at the opening of a oommu* 
nication between two powers whom he looked on as- his natural ene- 
mies, and did all he could to convince the Court of Caubul of the 
dangerous nature of our designs. The Haukims of l^a, of Mouh 
taun, and of Sind, (each imagining that the embassy could have no 
other object but to procure the cession of his particular province), 
did what they could to thwart its success -; and, at the same time, the 
Dooraunee Lords w>^ averse to an alliance, which might strengthen 
the King, to the detriment of the aristocracy ; and the King himself 
thought it very natural that we should profit by the internal dissen« 
tions of a neighbouring kingdom, and endeavour to annex it to ouv 
empire. The exaggerated reports he received of the splendour of (he 
embassy, and of the sumptuous presents by which it was.accompanie(h 
seem more than any thing to have determined the King to admit the 
mission, and to give it an honourable reception. When the nature of 
the embassy became known, the King, without laying aside his dis- 
trust, appears to have entertained a hope that he might derive greater 
advantage fiom it than he had at first adverted to ; . and, it then be- 
came an object with each of the ministers to obtain the conduct of 
the negotiations. 

There were two parties in the Court, one headed by Akiam Khaun, 
a great Dooraunee lord, the actual prime minister ; and the others 
composed of the Persian ministers,, who, being about the -King’s pen- 
son, and entirely dependent on his &vour, possessed a secret Influ- 
ence, whidi they often employed in opposition to Akram Khaun : 
the chief of these was Meer Abool Hussun Khaun. This last party 
obtained the earliest information about the embassy, and managed to 
secure the Mehmaundauree ; but it was still undetennined who would 
be entrusted with the n^otiation. The Persians took pains to con- 
vince me that the King was jealous of Akram Khaun, and the gteai 
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Doorauneesy and wished to treat with us through his personal uid 
confidential agents ; and . Akram sent me a message by an adherent 
of his own, to say that he mushed me well, uid desired to be employ- 
ed in my negotiations, but that if I left him out, I must not complain 
if he did all in- his power to cross me. From that time his conduct 
was uniformly and zealously friendly, nor did he expect that any re- 
serve should be maintiuned with the opposite party, a circumstance 
in his character that prevented much emb^assment. He had how- 
ever marched for Cashmeer when I urived, and to this 1 attribute 
many altercations to which I was at first exposed. 

On the morning of the 25th, after some confusion -about the mode 
of our reception, we made our entry into Feshawer. There was a 
great crowd all the way. The banks on each side of the road were 
covered with people, and many climbed up trees to see us pass. The 
m>wd increased as we approadied the city, but we were put to no in- 
convenience by it, as the King’s horse, that had come out to meet us, 
charged the mob vigorously, and used their whips without the least 
compunction. One man attracted particular notice : he wore a high 
red cap, o£ a conical shape, with some folds of cloth round the bot- 
tom, and a white plume ; he had a short jacket of skin, black panta- 
loons, and brown boots : he was an uncommonly fine figure, tall, 
and thin, with swelling muscles, a high nose, and an animated coun- 
tenance : he was mounted on a very fine grey horse, and rode with 
long stirrups, and very well* He carried a long spear, without a 
head, with which he charged the mob at speed, shouting with a loud 
imd deep voice. He not only dispersed the mob, but rode at grave 
people sitting on terraces with the greatest fury, and kept all clear 
wherever he went.r His name was Russool Dewauneh, or Russool the 
Mad. He was well known for a good and brave soldier ; but an ir- 
regular and unsettled person. He afterwards was in great favour with 
most of the mission ; and was equipped in an English helmet, and 
cavalry uniform, whidi well became him. By the time we had entered 
the town, the roads were so narrow that our progress became very 
dow, and we had time to hear the remarks of the spectators, which 
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were expressive of wonder at the procession, and of good will towards 
us ; but the orowd and bustle was too great to admit of any distinct 
observations. At length we reached the house pr^ared for us, and 
were ushered into ui apartment, spread with carpets and felts for sit- 
ting on. Here we were seated on the ground in the Persian 'manneri 
and trays of sweetmeats were placed before us. They consisted of 
sugared almonds, and there was a loaf of sugar for ^laking sherbet in 
the midst of each tray. Soon after, our conductors observed that we 
required rest, and withdrew. 

We had now time to examine our lodging, which had been built 
by the King’s AubdaurlBaushee (chief butler), not very long before he 
went into rebellion. It was large, and though quite unfinished, it 
was a much more convenient house than could have been expected, 
at a town which is not the fixed residence of the court, and where 
many of the principal nobility were forced, during their stay, to put 
up with very mean dwellings. The whole of our premises consisted 
of a square, enclosed by a rampart of earth, or unburned brick, within 
which was another square, enclosed by high walls. The space be- 
tween the walls and the rampart was divided into many courts, in 
one of which was a little garden, where there were small trees, rose 
bushes, stock gilliflowers, and other flowers. The inner square was 
divided by a high wall into two courts, and at one end of each was a 
house, containing two luge halls of the whole height of the building: 
on each side of the halls were many smaller rooms in two stories, 
some of which looked into the hallsi One of the courts contained no 
other building ; but the three remiuning sides of the other court were 
occupied by apartments. All the windows in this last court were 
furnished with sashes of open wood work, which, while they admitted 
the air and light, prevented the room from being seen into from 
without ; and there were fire-places in several of the rooms in both 
courts. What struck us most, was the cellars intended for a retreat 
from the heats of summer. There was one tinder each house : one 
was only a spacious and handsome hall of burned brick and mortar ; 
but the other was exactly of the same plan and dimensions as the 
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house itself) with the same halls and the same apartments in two 
storieS) as above ground. The whole of this subterraneous mansion 
was lighted by broad but low windows near the top. The one I am 
peaking of, was uniinisl^; but when complete, the cellars are 
painted and furnished in the same manner as the rooms above, and 
have generally a fountain in the middle of the hall. These apart- 
ments are called Zeerzemeenes and Tehkhaunehs. Even the poor at 
I^eshawer have them under their houses, but they are not required in 
the temperate climates further west. I always sat in mine in the hot 
weather, and found it equally agreeable and wholesome. 

On the day of our arrival, our dinner was composed of the dishes 
sent us by the King, which we found excellent. Afterwards we had 
always our English meals ; but the King continued to send breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner for ourselves, ‘with provisions for two thousand 
persons (a number exceeding that of the embassy), and two hundred 
horses, besides elephants, &c. nor was it without great difficulty that 
I prevailed on His Majesty, at the end of a month, to dispense with 
this expensive proof of his hospitality. 

I received visits after my arrival from many persons of rank, who 
came on the King’s part or their own. 1 had much intercourse with 
SSieer Mahomed Khaun, the brother of Akram Khaun, and Meer- 
zanee Khaun, the Dewaun of the same minister, who had both been 
left on purpose to receive the mission ; I also saw a good deal of 
Mehmaundaur, Meer Abool Hussun Khaun, a Persian, whose famfty 
had long been settled in Caubul, and who had himself risen from the 
humble rank of a private soldier (report said even from that of a 
taylor), to be Sundookdaur Baushee (keeper of the wardrobe), Kooler 
Aghassee (commander of the guards), mid Governor of Peshawer. 
He had. a Very fair complexion, and red cheeks, but his person was 
small, his voice feeble, and his manner timid, so that our first im- 
pression of him was un&vourable : he, nevertheless, turned out to be 
one of the best of his nation, and to have a degree of simplicity 
about him, seldom met with in a Persian. 
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The first week lUler our arrival past without our being introduced 
to the King, in consequence of a dispute about the forms of our pro> 
sentation. The common forms of the court, though the ministers 
allied that they had been conformed to by ambassadors from Persia^ 
and Uzbek Tartary, and even by the brother of the latter Mmiarch, 
appeared to us a little unreasonable. The ambassador to be intro- 
duced, is broi^ht into a court by two officers, who hold him firmly 
by the arms. On coming in sight of the King, who appears at a high 
window, the ambassador is made to run forward for a certain distance, 
when he stops for a moment, and prays for the King. He is then 
made to run forward again, and prays once mere ; and, after another 
run, the King calls out ** Khellut,” (a dress,) which is followed by the 
the Turkish word ** Getsheen,*’ (begone,) from an officer of state, 
and the unfortunate ambassador is made to run out of the court, and 
sees no more of the King, unless he is summoned to a private audi- 
ence in His Majesty’s closet. 

Every thing, however, was in the end adjusted, and, on the morn- 
ing of the 5th of March, we set out in procession for the palace. 
We passed for about three quarters of a mUe through the streets, 
which as well as the windows and roofs of the houses, were crowded 
with spectators. At length we reached an open space under the 
palace,: or castle, in which the king resides : this space was filled with 
people, who covered the side of the hill on which the castle stands, 
like the audience at a theatre. When we reached the gate, over 
whidh the King’s' band was playing, we were requested to leave the 
greater part of our attendants behind, and here our drums and tnimr 
pets were required to cease playing. Some time after we entered 
this.^iteway, we dismounted, and, after walking about one hundred 
y«i!ds,.we ascended a flight of step^, and entered a long narrow room^ 
where about cme hundred and fifty persons were seated in great 
Older along, the. walls. This was called the Kishik Khauneh, or 
gmud-room. It had never been handsome, and was now out of rer 
pair. It was spread with carpets and felts. We were led straight up 
to idle head of die room, whem several mmi, richly dressed^ rose as 
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we approached) and we were received by a fair and portly personage) 
whom I afterwards understood to be the King's Imaum, and the head 
of the religious establishment. He bowed as I came up, took my 
bands between his, and placed me by him, after which he went 
through the u3ual forms of welcome and inquiries. Opposite to me 
were nuuiy of the chief lords of the court, some of whom had their 
caps ornamented with jewels, and surmounted by plumes: lower 
down were many persons, some like Persians, and some like Doorau- 
nees ; and still lower, were some of the chiefs of the hill tribes near 
Peshawer ; at the bottom were several persons in the strange fanciful 
caps which are employed to distinguish the officers of the household. 
They are generally black and red, but their variety and their whimsi- 
cal shapes baffle all description : little taste is displayed in them, and 
the effect is not good. 

The Imaum was a ruddy, good-humoured looking man, about forty, 
dressed in a shawl mantle, lined with fur, and in all respects like a 
layman. He, however, soon cleared up his character, by b^inning 
a discourse on religion. He inquired respecting the different sects 
among Christians, and explained diose of his own religion. A good 
looking and well dressed man, who sat on the opposite side of the 
room, at some distance, then inquired into the state of learning in 
England, the number of universities, and the sciences taught at those 
seminaries ; when these questimia were answered, the same person 
desired an explanation of our astronomical system ; but at this, time, 
the Chaous Baushee entered, and called out some words, cm which all 
present, except Meer Abool Hussun, and his son, rose and followed 
him. We had before this, more than once, heard a noise like a 
charge of cavalry, which was occasioned by the iron heeled boots of 
the guards and others, who were introduced by divisions to salute the 
King, and who retired at a run, after the ceremony was over. 

We were now left for some time in the Kishik Khauneh, during 
which Meer Abool Hussun conversed with us, and discovered a most 
extraordinary ignorance of eveiy thing concerning us. He had at 
thought that Calcutta was in England, and now discovered his 
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belief that the gentlemen of the embassy were bom in India though 
of English parents. At length the Chaous Baushee ca^ie to us : he 
had been labouring hard at a list of our names, and gave it up with 
the appearance of extreme vexation, in despair of mastering such a 
collection of strange words. He now explained the ceremonies to 
be observed, in a very courteous manner, and then entreated us 
severally to whisper our names to him, when he should touch us. 
He then conducted us up a sloping passage, and through a gate, after 
which we passed behind a sort of screen, and suddenly issued into a 
large court, at the upper end of which we saw the King in an elevated 
building. 

The court was oblong, and had high walls, painted with the figures 
of cypresses. In the middle was a pond and fountains. The walls 
on each side were lined with the King’s guards three deep, and at 
various places in the court, stood the officers of state, at different dis« 
tances from the King, according to their degree. At the end of the 
court was a high building,, the lower story of which was a solid wall, 
ornamented with false arches, but without doors or windows ; over 
this was another story, the roof of which was supported by pillars 
and Moorish arches, highly ornamented. In the centre arch sat the 
King, on a very large throne of gold or gilding. His appearance was 
magnificent and royal : his crown and all his dress were one blaze of 
jewels. He was elevated above the heads of the eunuchs who sur- 
rounded his throne, and who were the only persons in the large hall 
where he sat : all was silent and motionless. On coming in sight of 
the King, we all pulled off our hats, and made a low bow : we then 
held up our hands towards heaven, as if praying for the King, and 
afterwards advanced to die founttun, where the Chaous Baushee re- 
peated our names, without uiy title or addition of respeet, ending, 
*< They have come from Europe as ambassadors to Your Majesty. 
** May your misfortunes be turned upon me *,** The King answer^ 


* Some ferm of praym like tfw is always used on addreftsing the King. It correqwndt 
to the "Ohing live for erer,** of the anoent Perdans. 

H 
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in a loud and sonorous voice, “ They are welcome;” on which we 
prayed for him again, and repeated the ceremony once more, when 
he ordered us dresses of honour. After this, some officer of the 
court called out something in Turkish, on which a division of the 
soldiers on each side filed off, and ran out of the court, with the 
usual noise of their boots on the pavement, accompanied by the 
clashing of their armour. The call was twice repeated, and at each 
call a division of troops ran off : at the fourth, the Khauns ran off 
also, with the exception of a certain number, who were now ordered 
to come forward. The King, in the mean time, rose majestically from 
his throne, descended the steps, leaning on two eunuchs, and with- 
drew from our sight. The Khauns who were summoned, ran on as 
usual, while we walked on to the foot of a stair-case, covered with a 
very rich carpet : we paused here till the Khauns had run up, and 
were arranged ; after which we ascended, and entered the hall, where 
the King was now seated on a low throne opposite the door. We 
stood in a line, while the King of Caubul asked after the health of 
His Majesty and the Gk)vemor General, inquired into the length of 
our journey, and expressed his wish that the friendship betwixt his 
nation and ours might be increased ; to all which I made very brief 
relies. The gentlemen of the embassy now retired, leaving me and 
Mr, Strachey, who were desired to seat ourselves near His 
Majesty. The Imaum and the Moonshee Baushee (or head secretary), 
stood near us, and the other Khauns stood along one side of the hall. 
The Governor General’s Persian letter was now opened and read 
with striking distinctness and elegance, by the Moonshee Baushee, 
and the King made a suitable answer, declaring his friendship for the 
English nation, his desire of an intimate alliance, and his readiness to 
pay the utmost attention to any communication with whidi I might 
be charged. After I had replied, His Majesty changed the subject to 
inquiries respecting, our journey, mid questions about our native coun- 
try. When he understood that the climate and productions of Eng- 
land greatly resembled those of Caubul, he. said the two kingdoms 
w^ made by nature to be united, and renewed his professions of 
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friendship. I then inquired whether it was His Majesty*8 pleasure to 
enter on business at that time ? To which he replied, that 1 might 
consult my own convenience respecting the time, and might com- 
municate with his ministers, or with himself, as I chose. I then 
explained the objects of my mission at length ; to which His Majesty 
made a very friendly and judicious reply, and soon after I withdrew. 
The King of Caubul was a handsome man, about thirty years of age, 
of an olive complexion, with a thick black beard. The expression of 
his countenance was dignified and pleasing : his voice clear, and his 
address princely. We thought at first that he had on armour of 
jewels, but, on close inspection, we found this to be a mistake, and 
his real dress to consist of a green tunic, with large flowers in gold, 
and precious stones, over which were a large breast-plate of diamonds, 
shaped like two flattened fleur de lis, an ornament of the same kind 
on each thigh, large emerald bracelets on the arms (above the elbow), 
and many other jewels in different places. In one of the bracelets 
was the Cohi Noor, known to be one of the largest diamonds in the 
world *. There were also some strings of very large pearls, put on 
like cross belts, but loose. The crown was about nine inches high, 
not ornamented with jewels as European crowns are, but to appear- 
ance entirely formed of those precious materials. It seemed to be 
radiated like ancient crowns, and behind the rays appeared peaki^ of 
purple velvet : some small branches with pendants, seemed to project 
from the crown ; but the whole was so complicated, and so dazzling, 
that it was difficult to understand, and impossible to describe. The 
throne was covered with a cloth adorned with pearls, on which lay a 
sword and a small mace, set .with jewels. The room was open all 
round. The centre was supported by four high pillars, in the midst 
of which was a marble fountain. The floor was covered with the 
richest carpets, and round the edges were slips of silk, embroidered 
with gold, for the Khauns to stand on. The view from the hall was 


See a- print of it in Tavemicr’s Travels. 
H 2 
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beautiful. . Immediately below was an extensive garden, full of 
cypresses and other trees, and beyond was a plain of the richest ver- 
dure : here and there were pieces of water and shining streams ; and 
the whole was bounded by mountains, some dark, and others covered 
with snow. When I left the King, I was reconducted to the Kishik 
Khauneh, where all the gentlemen of the mission received rich 
dresses of honour. In the above description, I have chiefly confined 
myself to what was splendid in the ceremony. I must however men- 
tion, before I conclude, that, although some things (the appearance 
of the King in particular) exceeded my expectations, others fell far 
short of them, and all bore less the appearance of a state in pros- 
perity, than of a splendid monarchy in decay. * 

Such is the public ceremonial of the Court of Caubul. I had after- 
wards an opportunity of seeing the forms observed by the King in 
more familiar intercourse. His Majesty had expressed a desire to see 
Mr. Strachey and me in private, in an apartment, belonging to the 
Seraglio ; and, as this was not a place to which strangers were usually 
admitted, we were requested to come slightly attended, and in the 
night. Accordingly we were conducted by the son of our Mehmaun- 
daur, to the side of the Balia Hissaur, opposite to that where our pub- 
lic reception took place. WThen we reach^ the foot of the hill, we 
left the few attendants that had accompanied us, and clambered up 
with some difficulty to a narrow flight of steps, which our conductor 
could scarcely find in the extreme darkness of. the night. At the 
head of these steps, a small door opened into the castle ; and we found 


* Our presents for ihe King were carried into the palace while we were in the Kisliik 
K haune h. . Nothing could exceed the meanness and rapacity of the officers, who received 
charge of them, lliey kept the camels on which some of them were sent, and even seized 
four riding camels, which had entered the palace mistake. They stripped the elephant- 
drivers of thrir livery ; and, gravely insisted, that two English servants, who were sent to 
put up the lustres, were part of the present Of all the presents made to him, the King was 
most pleased with a pair of magnificent pistols (which had been made for the Grand Sig- 
nior), and with an organ. He had taken notice of our silk stockings ; and sent a message, 
Wpfiri n g that some might be given to him; and with them also he was much pleased. 
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a guard of Indians, dressed like English Sepoys, a sight which we ne> 
ver saw again. We were then conducted in silence through various 
courts, filled with guards, and up several flights of steps scarcely light- 
edj till we came to a small lobby almost dark, at the foot of a long 
and narrow staircase. Here we found a few persons, among whom 
was Meer Abool Hussun Khaun, some sitting, and some standing, 
like servants ih their master’s lobby. After some time, a man, very 
richly dressed, came to summon us to the King. We ascended the 
narrow stair-case, entered a small room, neatly painted, and spread 
with a very fine silken carpet, and went on through several rooms of the 
same kind, and through several passages; The doors of all were closed 
by curtains of embroidered silk or brocade. A.11 the rooms were badly 
lighted, and all were empty but one, where the King’s calleaunchee 
sat in a niche in the wall. At length, on raising a curtain, we dis- 
covered a room well lighted up, where the King was seated. It was 
a small but very neat and comfortable apartment, with a recess or bow 
window, a few inches higher than the rest of the room, from which it 
was divided by two or three painted pillars. The King sat back in 
the middle of the recess, and a eunuch stood in each of its six comers 
wjth his hands crossed before him. We sat in the lower part of the 
room, close to the pillars. The Imaum stood by us, and Meer Abool 
Hussun, with three other persons, stood behind us against the walk 
The King wore a mantle of shawl, embroidered with gold, which had 
a very handsome border wrought with jewels.. His crown was quite 
different from that we first saw : it was a high red cap, round the bot- 
tom of which was a broad border of jewels, fixed on black velvet, 
with a magnificent ornament in front ; from this border rose two nar- 
row arches of gold and jewels, which crossed each other, like those of 
an European crown. The whole had a fine effect. On entering, we 
made a bow, and sat down. The King welcomed us ; and said he 
had sent for us that we might converse without reaerve. He after- 
wards expressed his hope that we did not find our residence at Pes- 
hawer unpleasant, and his regret that he was not at Caubul when we 
arrived. He said something in favour of that country, which was ta- 
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ken up by the Imaum, who enlarged on its beauties, and then enume- 
rated every province in His Majesty’s extended dominions, praising 
and magnifying each, but giving Caiibul the preference over them all. 
The King smiled at the Imaum’s harangue, and said it shewed his 
partiality for his native countr3^ He then said he hoped we should 
see Caubul and all his territories, which were now to be considered as 
our own. He then made some enquiries respecting the places I had 
seen j after which, he told Mr. Strachey, he understood he had been 
in’ Persia, and asked him some questions respecting that country. 
During this conversation, a eunuch brought in His Majesty’s culleaun. 
I never saw any thing more magnificent : it was of gold, enamelled, 
and richly set with jewels. The part where the tobacco was })laced. 
was in the shape of a peacock, about the size of a })igeon, with plum- 
age of jewels and enamel. It was late at night when the Imaum gave 
us a hint to withdraw. We were let out as we came in ; and return- 
ed through the town, which was now quiet and silent. This inter- 
view with the Shauh, made a very favourable impression on us. It 
will scarcely be believed of an Eastern monarch, how much he bad 
the manners of a gentleman, or how well he preserved his dignity, 
while he seemed only anxious to please. 

Till our presentation to the King was over, none of the gentlemen 
of the mission went out, except once to an entertainment; but after 
that time we generally rode about the country for some hours in 
the mornings and evenings ; and, as we also went to different parts of 
the town to wait on the great men who had visited me, we soon be- 
came well acquainted with Peshawer and its environs. 

The plain, in which the city is situated, is nearly circular, and about 
thirty-five miles in diameter. Except for a small space on the East, 
it is surrounded with mountains, of which the range of the Indian 
Caucasus on the north, and the Peak of Sufiaidcoh on the south-west, 
are the most conspicuous. The northern part is divided by three 
branches of the Caubnl river, which unite before they leave the plain. 
It is also watered by the rivulets of Barra and Budina, which flow 
from the mountains to the river of Caubul. 
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When we entered Peshawer in March, the upper parts of the motuii> 
tains around were covered with snow, while the plain was dothed 
with the richest verdure, and the climate was delicious. Most of the 
trees were then bare, but enough were in leaf to give richness and vitr 
riety to the prospect ; and, in the course of a fortnight, the numerous 
gardens and scattered trees were covered with new foliage, which had 
a freshness and brilliancy, never seen in the perpetual summer of In- 
dia. Many streams ran through the plain. Their banka were fringed 
with willows and tamarisks. The orchards scattered over the coun- 
try, contained a profusion of plum, pleach, apple, pear, quince, and 
pomegranate trees, which afforded a greater display of blossom than 
I ever before witnessed ; and the uncultivated parts of the land were 
covered with a thick elastic sod, that perhaps never ivas equalled but 
in England. The greater part of the plain was highly cultivated, and 
irrigated by many water courses and canals. Never was a spot of. 
the same extent better peopled. From one height. Lieutenant Ma- 
cartney took the bearings of thirty-two villages, all within a circuit of 
four miles. The villages were generally large, and remarkably clean 
and neat, and almost all set off with trees. There were little bridges 
of masonry over the streams, each of which had two small towers for 
ornament at each end. The greater part of the trees on the plain 
were mulberries, or other fruit trees. Except a few picturesque 
groupes of dates, the only tall trees were the Ficus Religiosa or pee- 
pul, and the tamarisk, which last grows here to the height of thirty 
or forty feet. Its leaves, being like those of the cypress, and very 
thick, the groves composed of it are extremely dark and gloomy. 
The town of Peshawer itself stands on an uneven surface. It is up- 
wards of five miles round ; and contains about 100,000 inhabitants. 
The houses are built of brick (generally unbumt), in wooden frames : 
they are commonly three stories high, and the lower story is gene- 
rally occupied by shops. The streets are narrow, as might be expect- 
ed, where no wheeled-carriages are used : they are paved, but the 
pavement sloping down to the kennel, wbich is in the middle, they 
are slippeiy, and inconvenient Two or -three broqks run through 
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difibrent parts of the town ; and, even there, are skirted with willows 
and mulberry trees. Tliey are crossed by bridges, none of which, 
however, are in the least remarkable. 

There are many mosques in the town ; but none of them, or of the 
other public buldings, deserve notice, except the Balia Hissaur, and 
the fine Caravansera. The Balia Hissaur is a castle of no strength, 
on a hill, north of the town: it contains some fine halls, com- 
mands a romantic prospect, and is adorned with some very pleas- 
ing and spacious gardens ; but, as it is only the occasional residence 
of the King, it is now much neglected. On the north it presents a 
commanding aspect ; but, a view of it from the side nearest the town, 
discloses strong signs of weakness and decay. Some of the palaces of 
the great are splendid, but few of the nobility have houses here. 

The inhabitants of Peshawer are of Indian origin, but speak Push- 
•too as well as Hindkee. There are, however, many other inhabitants 
of all nations ; and the concourse is increased, during the King’s visits 
to Peshawer. We had many opportunities of observing this assem- 
blage in returning from our morning rides ; and its effect was heightr 
ened by the stillness and solitude of the streets, at the early hour at 
which we used to set out. A little before sunrise, people began to 
assemble at the mosques to their morning devotions. After the hour 
of prayer, some few appeared sweeping the streets before their doors, 
and some great men were to be seen going to their early attendance 
at Court. They were always on horseback, preceded by from ten to 
twelve servants on foot, who walked pretty fast, but in perfect order, 
and silence : nothing was heard, but the sound of their feet. But, 
when we returned, the streets were crowded with men of all nations 
and languages, in every variety of dress and appearance. The shops 
were all open. Dried fhiits, and nuts, bread, meat, boots, shoes, sad- 
dlery, bales of cloth, hardware, ready-made cloaths, and posteens, 
books, &c. were either displayed in tiers in front of the shops, or 
hung up on hooks from the roof. Amongst the handsomest shops 
were the fruiterers, (where apples, melons, plums, and even oranges, 
though these are rare at Peshawer, were mixed in piles with some of 
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the Indian fruits) ; and the cook-shops^ where every thing was served 
in earthen dishes, painted and glazed, so as to look like china. In 
the streets were people crying greens, curds, &c., and men, carrying 
water in leathern bags at their backs, and announcing their commo- 
dity by beating on a brazen cup, in which they give a draught to a 
passenger for a trifling piece of mon^. With these were mixed, 
people of the town in white turbans, some in large white or dark 
blue frocks, and others in sheep-skin cloaks ; Persians, and A%hauns, 
in brown woollen tunics, or flowing mantles, and caps of black* sheep- 
skin or coloured silk ; Khyberees, with the straw sandals, and the 
wild dress, and air of their mountains ; Hindoos, uniting the peculiar 
features and manners of their own nation, lo the long beard, and the 
dress of the country ; and Hazaurehs, not more remarkable for their 
conical caps of skin, with the wool, appearing like a fringe round the 
edge, and for their broad faces, and little eyes, than for their want of 
the beard, which is the ornament of every other face in the city. 
Among these, might be discovered, a few women, with long white 
veils, that reached their feet, and some of the King’s retinue, in the 
grotesque caps, and fantastic habits, which mark the class to which 
each belongs. Sometimes a troop of armed horsemen passed, and 
their appearance was announced by the clatter of their horses hoofs 
on the pavement, and by the jingling of their bridles. Sometimes, 
when the King was going out, the streets were choaked inth horse 
and foot, and dromedaries bearing swivels, and large waving red and 
green flags ; and, at all times, loaded dromedaries, or heavy Bactrian 
camels, covered with shaggy hair, made their way slowly through the 
streets j and mules, fastened together in circles of eight or ten, were 
seen off the road, going round and round to cool them after their la- 
bour, while their keepers were indulging at an eating-house, or enjoy- 
ing a smoke of a hired culleeaun in the street; Amidst all this 
throng, we generally passed without any notice, except a salaum alai- 
kum from a passenger, accompanied by a bow, with the hands crossed 
in front, or an application from a beggar, who would cdl out for re- 
lief from the Teringee Khauns, admonish us that life was short, and 
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the benefit of charity immortal, or remind us that what was little to 
us was a great deal to him. 

It sometimea haj^ened, that we were descried by a boy firom a 
window ; and his shout of Ooph Teringee would bring, all the women 
and children in the house to stare at us till we Were out of sight. 

The roads in the country were seldom very full of people, though 
they were sometimes eidivened by a groupe of horsemen going out 
to forage, and listening to a Pushtoo or Persian song, whidi was 
shouted by one of their companions. It was common in the country 
to meet a man of the lower order with a hawk on his fist, and apoin- 
ter at his heels ; and we frequently saw fowlers catching quails among 
the wheat, after the harvest was far enough advanced. A net was 
fiuitened at one comer of the field, two men held each an end of a 
rope stretched across the opposite comer, and dragged it forward, so 
as to shake all the wheat, and drive the quails before it into the net, 
which was dropped as soon as they entered. The numbers caught in 
this manner are almost incredible. * ** 

Nothing could exceed the civility of the country people. We were 
often invited into gardens, and we were welcomed in every village by 
almost every man that saw us. They firequently entreated the .^n> 
demen of the embassy to allow them the honour of being their hosts ; 
lUid, sometimes would lay hold of their bridles, and not permit them 
to pass till they had promised to breakfast with them on some future 
day, and even confirmed the promise, by putting their hands between 
theirs f. 


* Tbe patirion of all the A^^uns tor hunting and hawking is prodigious. The King^ 
himsd^ sometimes went out hawking, in the di^ise of a common A^aun, with a filcon 
on his iist^ and accompanied hj only one atten^t. 

f The following account c£ an entertainmmit of this sort, which was^ accepted, ajqpelured 
in the Calcutta new^uqiers, and is evidently vnitten by some gmitleman of the mission. 

« The appointed day having arrived, we went to the village in conformity with our oi- 

** gisgemrat, and were received most kindly by the chief man and his peopfe, in a ddi^^tfol' 
** grove of mulbary trees, skirted on one ride by a miming streiam. Couches, qnead with 
laid out for us, in such numbers, tfoiV tNy formed a drd«^ within 
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From the nature of the country, the charms of which height- 
ened by novelty, and by the expectations we formed of the sights and 
incidents which we should meet with among so wild and extraordinary 
a people, it may be supposed that these morning expeditions were pleas- 
ing and interesting. Our evening rides were not less delightful, when 
we went out among the gardens round the city, andadmir^the rich- 
ness and repose of the landscape, contrasted with the gloomy magni- 
ficence of the surrounding mountfuns, whidi were often involved in 
clouds and tempests, while we enjoyed the quiet and sunshine of the 
plain. The gardens are usually embellished with buildings, among 
which the cupolas of Mahomedan tombs make a conspicuous figure. 
The chief objects of this nature are a lofty and spacious building, 
which ends in several high towers, and, at a distance, has an appear- 
ance of grandeur, which I believe it does not preserve on a nearer 
view ; a garden house, which has once been splendid, erected by Ali 
Merdaun Khaun, a Persian nobleman, who has filled the country from 
Meshhed to Dehli with monuments of his taste and magnificence ; 
and some considerable tombs and religious edifices, more remarkable 
from their effect in enlivening the prospects of the groves, with which 
they are surrounded, than for any merit of their own. 


** which the greatest part of the village was assembled. ^ We sat, and conversed for about 
** an hour, respecting the King; the countiy, the crops, &c. They invited us to go out; 
** and haidc with them ; but it was then too hot for such an amusanent. When conver* 
** satimi began to flag, the Sdioolmaster and Priest of the village alternately diaunted the 
" verses and odes of Hafiz. The scene was altogether most interesting, novel, and amusing. 
**^*1110 Scbodmaster was a wit and a punster, and the Priest, not disdaining a jest, they cut 
** ooutinnaUy at each other. When break&st was ready, we went into the house to eat it. 

It cQiiMwted «f pilltw, and dalirioas milk; and we made a most hearty meaL We 

« returned to town very much pleased with our entertainment, the places and thepeople • 
** having Idl fliesn, with a prmnise to return again some morning early to amuse ouradves 
** with fliieir hawks : and to tei^ diem to shoot birds flying. In the course of this visit, I 
** met an <fld man, who was with Ahm^ Shah at the battle Panniput. He boasted of 
M having plundered Ddil^ Muftin^ and Agra. He wasniney-five yearsof age; could see 
** perftcfl^, and had atM an ancdl e iit reitoMection.” 
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The Emperor Bauber speaks in raptures of the country rbupd Pes- 
hawei) and paints, in the most glowing colours, the anemonies and 
other wild flowers, that cover the meadows in the neighbourhood. 
With all my rei^ect for the accuracy of this illustrious author, I must 
confess I saw nothing to justify his descriptions; but the want of 
those rich* prospects was compensated in our eyes by the dandelion 
and other weeds, whidi are common in England. I must, however, 
mention the abundance of roses, which struck me much towards the 
beginning of summer ; at that time, scarcely a beggar or a ragged boy 
was to be seen, whose hands were not filled with those flowers. 

]n the gardens, indeed, flowers are abundant, and disposed with 
considerable taste. A description of one of them that belonged to 
the King, and is the finest at Peshawer, will give a true, though fa- 
vourable idea of the rest. 

It is called the garden of Shauh Lemaun. Its shape is oblong. Some 
handsome structures belonging to the Balia Hissaur, from the south- 
ern side ; and, part of the hill on which that castle stands, is included 
in the gmden :• die other sides are inclosed with walls. The nortb- 
em part of the garden, which is cut off from the rest, is laid out lire* 
gularly, and is full of trees. The remainder forms a square, divided 
by avenues, which cross each other in the middle of the garden. 
That which runs from east to west, is formed by stately rows of alter- 
nate (presses and planes ; and contains three parallel walks, and two 
long beds of poppies. At the east end of this walk is the entrance ; 
and, at the west, a handsome house, containing a hall, and two other 
iqiartments. The space from north to south is also bordered by cy- 
presses and planes, beneidh which are bushes, planted very thick, of 
red, white, yellow, and China roses; white and yellow jasmine, 
flowering cistus, and other flowering shrubs, of which I have seen 
some in England ot India, and others were entirely new to me. At 
the north end of this opening is a house, such as I have already de- 
scribed. The space between the wtdks* is fiUed up by six long ponds, 
dose to each other ; and, so contrived, that the water is continually 
ftUing in little cascades from one to another, and ending in a bason 
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in the middle of the garden. In the centre of this bason is a summer* 
house* two stories high* surrounded by fountains ; uid there are foun- 
tains in a row up the middle of all the ponds : there are sixty-nine 
fountains altogether* which continued to play during the whole day 
we spent at the garden* and were extremely agreeable* as the summer 
waa then &r advanced. The rest of the garden was filled up with a 
profusion of the fruit-trees* which I have mentioned* as growing at 
Peshawer. Some of them were so thick that the sun could not pene- 
trate them at noon* when they afforded a dark* cool* and picturesque 
retreat. We passed the forenoon either here or in the summer-house* 
where we had a luncheon of bread* and plain roast meat* at noon ; 
after whidi* we retired to one of the houses* which was spread widi 
carpets and felts. Here fruit was brought to us* and we spAnt our 
time in reading the numerous Persian verses that were written on the 
walls : most of them alluded to the instability of fortune* and some 
were very applicable to the King’s actual condition. About three* 
we went out. to walk. The views up the east and west walks were 
beautiful* and each was closed by high mountains ; but that of the 
space* which runs from north to south* far surpassed every thing that 
1 have seen in an Asiatic garden. We stood under the Balia Hissaur* 
which on this side is very handsome. The fountains were sparkling 
with the sun* whose rays shone bright on the trees* shrubs* and flow- 
ers on one side* and made a fine contrast with the deep shade of the 
other. The buildings looked rich* light* and suited to a garden. The 
country beyond was. green* and studded with clumps and single trees ; 
and the mountains* which are there very high* gave a fine terminaF* 
tion to the prospect ; and* being in several ranges* at different dis- 
tances* displayed the greatest variety of tint and outline. After rambl- 
ing over the garden* we joined the gentlemen* who were appointed 
to entertain us* whom we found sitting by one of the ponds* and cool- 
ing themselves* by stewing their hands in the water. After some 
conversation with them* we left the garden* a little before iunset 
It wmild be endless to recount the vuits we received* and tedious 
to ipention those'we paid. The r^ult of my observations on those 
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occasions, will be seen in another place. Two of the most remark- 
able of our ordinary visitors, were Meerza Geraumee Khaun, and 
Moolla Behramund. The former, who was the son of a Persian 
nobleman of high rank, had been in India, and had observed our 
customs with great attention and acuteness. His exile to India, was 
occasioned by his family’s and- his own attachment to Shauh Mah- 
mood. He was now enabled to return by the protection of Akram 
Khauii, and was obliged to steer a cautious course, being still sus- 
pectigd of favouring his former party, to which he was in reality 
attached. The information he had acquired during his residence in 
India, was surprising, when it is considered that the division of 
Europe into nations, is known to few in Aighaunistan, and that none 
of the events in our European history have been heard of even in 
India. I had one day been mentioning, to the amazement of some 
visitors, chat there had not been a rebellion in our nation since 1745, 
and had afterwards alluded to our power at sea : when the rest of the 
company were gone, Meerza Geraumee told me with a smile, that I 
had forgot the American war ; and then asked seriously, the reason 
why the insurance of ships should be raised so high by the success of 
the French privateers, when we had so manifest a superiority at se». 
This gentleman is now Moonshee Baushee, or secretary of state at 
Caubul. Moolla Behramund was a man of retired and studious 
habits, but really a man of genius, and of insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge. Though well versed in metaphysics, and the moral 
sciences known in his country, his passion was for mathematics, and 
he was studying Shanscrit (a language of which none of his country- 
men know the name), with a view to discover the treasures of Hin- 
doo learning. We had many other MooUas, some learned, and some 
worldly, some Deists, others rigid Mahommedans, and some 
overflowing with the mystical doctrines of the Sofees. We were also 
entertained by poets, who would come with panegyrics on the Eel- 
chee (ambassador), and other Khoauneenee Fereng (European 
Khaims ) ; and who would follow up those addresses with endless 
quotations and specimens of their own works. Among our visitors, 
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were alsQ the chie& of the tribes about Peshawer, some respectable 
Dooraunee and Persian merchants, the lower class of courtiers, and 
the agents of the great lords ; most of them were agreeable and con- 
yersible people, from whom much local information was to be gained. 
The general curiosity to see us, the distinction of being received by 
us, and the hope of profiting by our liberality, indeed, brought many 
more visitors than we could admit, and our gates were always sur- 
rounded by numbers of the lower orders, whom it reqijired the vigour 
of two of the King’s. Caupoochees, or porters, to keep from forcing an 
entrance. Among the visits I paid, I must not omit one to a cele- 
brated saint, named Shaikh £wuz, who was often visited by the King 
and prime minister, neither of whom ever would be seated in his 
presence, till repeatedly commanded. I paid my visit to him in His 
little garden, where I perceived a number of well dressed people ap- 
proaching at a distance, and was going to salute them, when some- 
body close to me bade me welcome, on which I looked, and saw an 
old man dressed like a labourer, who seemed to have been digging in 
the garden: this was the saint, and the others were men of high 
rank, who stood at a distance from respect : among them was a young 
man, who was brother to the Queen, and son to WuIFadar Khaun, 
formerly Vizier. The Shaikh made us sit down upon the clods 
which had just been turned up, and b^an to converse very agreeably 
on all subjects, except religion ; he said he heard the people about 
Peshawer, had been mean enough to importune me ft)r presents, and 
said that the Afghaun chiefs had become such a set of scoundrels, 
that he was ashamed of them. He, however, praised the King. He 
talked readily and fluently, -gave himself no airs of a holy man, and 
showed no affectation, except in lamenting that he had nothing in the 
house to offer us^ and proposing to send to a cook shop for ft dinner 
to entertain us with. There was another celebrate4 dervise, who 
declined my visit, saying that he had renounced the world, and was 
entirely engaged in prayer jandmeditation. I sent hinr a large pre- 
sent in money, b^ging him to give it in charity, and to pray for the 
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King^ He peremptorily refused the mon^, but prsyed for the Kmg 
Sind for me, and sent a grateful message for my attention. 

I have now come to a point in my narriitive, where some account 
of the state of afours at the court is necessary, to explain my own 
proceedings. 

Sfoauh Shujau ool Moolk had succeeded to his half brother Shauh 
Mahmood) who was deposed in consequence of a popular insuireo 
tion. He had reigned about six years, wheii I entered his kingdom, 
and as he had quashed an unexpected rebellion of his own Vizier 
about a year before, he was considered as very firmly established 
on the throne ; and shortly before my arrival, Shauh Mahmood, 
assisted by Futteh Khaun, head of the clan of Baurikzyes, had made 
a feeble attempt to recover the crown. The King had, however, suc- 
ceeded in repressing his first attempt at insurrection in the west, and 
i^t so secure from his designs, that he moved east to Peshawer, 
whence he* immediately despatched Akram Khaun, with^aU the force 
he could collect, -against Cashmeer, then held by a son of the rebel- 
lious vizier. 

Not long afier their march, news arrived of the capture of Canda- 
har by Shauh Mahmood, which at first occasioned some d^ression, 
but that was removed by fiivourable reports from the west At the 
same thn^ news daily arrived of Akram Khaun’s successful ‘progressi 
and all Peshawer was in daily expectation of the £41 of Cashmeer, 
and the return of the army, which would have been attended with 
the immediate dispersion of the rebels in- the west All these hopes 
were quashed by intelligenoe which was received on the 23d of April, 
of the mitire defeat and destruction of Alnam Khaun*s army. 

That minister had reposed great confidence in Motawully, the hill 
dnef of Mozufferabad, and had depended on him for supplies and 
guides ; at the .same time, his ungovernable pride and avarice led him 
to offitod tins very man, in whose hands he had put the safety of his 
vdiole army^ The efl^ of these mistakes was soon felt in the want 
ef K^plies, but Akram had now arrived at the last pass, which 
thou^ defended by a wall and towers, would, probably, have soon 
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been carried, had the assailants been animated by that spirit \ahidi. 
has always enabled the needy armies of the west to force the entrance 
of this rich valley. Akram, however, lent an ear to the persimsions 
of Motawullee, who undertook to shew him a pass, by which.he might 
turn the flank of the enemy*s work. Accordingly the army marched 
off from the front of the entrenchment, and moved up a vaUey, secur> 
ing the mountains on each side by parties of Khyberee and Chiljie 
infantiy. Its march was, however, soon discovered, and its infantry 
out-numbered and driven in ; in addition to which, it was ascertained 
or rumoured, that the upper part of the valley was choked with im- 
passable snow. Akram Khaun now lost all confidence : he remained 
for a day in the valley without supplies, and exposed to the fire of 
the enemy*s infantry, which was disheartening to his troops, though 
too distant to be injurious. This situation produced many desertions, 
which, added to the perfidy of Motawullee, completed Akram's 
alarm, and, knowing how unpopular he was in the army, he b^an to 
fear that he would be seized and delivered to the chief of Cashmeec, 
the disgrace and death of whose father he had occasioned^ The result 
was a resolution to fly ; and, accordingly, in the course of the night, 
all the chiefs abandoned the army, and each separately endeavoured 
to effect his escape through the passes of the mountains. Most of 
them were plundered by MotawuUee’s mountaineers, before they 
passed Mozufferabad ; and Akram himself is said to have been sur- 
rounded, and only to have escaped by scattering pieces of gold among 
the plunderers, and flying during the scramble. At length he crossed 
the Indus, and reached the town of Acora ; where he received those 
who went to meet him without the smallest abatement of his former 
pride. The troc^ when deserted by their chiefs, for the most part 
laid down their arms. Some endeavoured to force their way througli 
the hills, but diared the fate of iheir superiors. Of the whole anny, 
not above two thousand men arrived at Feshawer, dismounted, disi^ 
anned, and almost naked. This disaster, great as it was, was exag- 
gerated' first heard of at Feshawer ; the whole army was said to 
be annihilated, Akram jKhaun waa^missing, and Muddud Khaun had 
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deserted. At the same time, Bathentic iateUigence airiyed of the 
advance of Shauh Mahmood, and of the capture of Caubul, to which 
a report was added, of the immediate ^yance of the enemy towards 
Peshawer. Some of the nd^bouring tribes who were motined to Mah- 
mood, were also said to be armed, and ready to start up at a mor 
mentis warning : the troops were r^esented aa on the eye of a 
mutiny,, and the King, itwasiTumoured^ had sent off his. most valuable 
jewels, and was about to. fly flrom the city. Certain it is, that for 
some time, there never was a night, on which one could be confident 
&at there would not be a resolution before morning. Our anxiety 
OB that head was somewhat augmmited by the firahk avowal of our 
Mdhmaundaur, that in the event of an^i general confusion, we should 
be attacked by the Khyberees and other plunderers without dday. 
Nevmthdess the dty remained as quiet as. on the first day. People 
talked openly of the state <of things, but nobody acted as if a revolu- 
tion were at hand. This panic at length subsided. The enemy were 
found , to have remained at Caubul. and it was nov< certain that they 
wore disputing among themsdves-: Akram Khaun had also returned, 
and had begun to assemble the wreck of the Cashmeer army, to- 
gether with such troops as had been left at Peshawer, or could how 
be raised. The King’s situation, however, was still far ftom promis- 
ing. Every thing depended on money, with iyhich;he was Tory ill 
provided. Many of the chiefs with him could at.cmce have remedied 
this evil, but few were sufficiently zealous to do so : and even Akram 
Khaun, who had occasioned, most. of the King’s misfortunes, and who 
knew that he must stand or fiiU with his master, was- so blinded by 
bis avarice, that he refused to give, or lend any part of the large trea- 
sures whidt he had inherited fiom his iathor, and amassed himselfi 
The character of this minister was one great cause of the King’s 
weakness. Though so ddicient in political coung^ .even, his demies 
allowed that he was endowed with the greatest personal Imvery, and 
diat he was sincere in liia attachments, true to his word, a strict ob- 
serve of justice; and perfect^ direct and open in his dealings ; but, 
en the other hand, he was extremely avaricious, and. of a haughty. 
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sullen, and su^icious temper ; arrc^ant and irritable to those around 
him, difficult of access^ and tenacious of respect. 

In my own intercourse with him^ however, 1 found him to posses all 
the good qualities lucribed to him, without any one of the bad. 
Akram Ehaun was' a very-strong man, upwards of six feet high, 
with a sullen countenance, and an apparent disposition to taciturnity ; 
this however wore off, and he talked without reserve of his defeat, 
which he ascribed-to treachery in his army, and of all other , subjects 
which were likely to interest. His dress was very simple, and his 
manners plain. With> Akram Khaun all the Dooraunee Khauns who 
had been with the army had returned, and I now exchtmged visits 
with them all. I found their society very pleasant ; they .generally 
talked of hunting and hawking, horses and arms ; asked questions 
about the climate and productions of England and India, and ex* 
plained those of their own country : they also sometimes told little 
miecdotes, or recounted events in which they had been engaged. 
Presents were always interchanged after the visits. I sent the 
Dooraunees articles of European or Indian manufacture, and they 
gave hie horses, dogs, and hawks. 

Soon after the arrivaltof these Khauns, and b^re the first alarm 
created by the bad news was over, a Hindoo, was seized in one of the 
passes on the way to Caubul, and a report immediately spread through 
Peshawer, that he was a servant of mine, charged with letters to 
Shauh Mahmood, bq^ing him to push on to Peshawer, and engaging 
.for the capture of the Balia Hissaur, and the seizure of Shauh Shujau. 
This story was accompanied by a rumour, that the King was on, the 
point of giving up our property to plunder. The whole town was, 
in consequence^ in a ferment ; people were running up and down in 
all directions, getting their arms in order, and lighting their .matches, 
and a great mob soon Assembled at our gates. All the gentlemen of 
the embas^ were sitting at this time in the hall, receiving company ; 
but Captain Htman quietly doubled the guards, and took other 
sures of defimce. In the mean, time, Moolla Jaffer and another of 
our firiends arrived in much alarm, and there was a great deal of 
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whispering and agitation; but when things were at their height, 
Akram Khaun happened to come in on a visit, and it may be sup- 
posed that the crowd did not remain long after. 

Nothing else took place that need be mentioned here, except that 
on the 4th of June, the party of troops with the mission was exer- 
cised in honour of His Majesty’s birth day. Akram Khaun and many 
other persons of all ranks were present. The spot was admirably 
calculated for a small body, being a green plain, confined by hillocks. 
The Dooraunees were greatly delighted with the exhibition, and 
even the King viewed it through a telescope fi'om the top of the 
Balia Hissaur. 

During this time, the King was exerting himself to get together an 
army. Many of the troops who had been taken in Cashmeer, were 
allowed to return, but half of them were dismounted and disarmed, 
and the rest were lull of gratitude to the governor of Cashmeer, and 
more inclined to him than to the King. The army, indeed, was 
generally disafiected : the chiefs were disgusted with Akram Khaun, 
and the soldiers enraged at their disgraces and disasters, and dis- 
tressed for want of pay. They scarcely attempted to conceal this 
disposition, but openly accosted gentlemen of the mission in the 
streets, abusing Akram Khaun, and not even sparing the King. 
Akram’s weight had indeed declined even with His Majesty, alid 
Abool Hussun Khaun used sometimes to express his hopes of being 
able to get him removed, and the direction of affairs given to Mud- 
dud Khaun. The effect of this change was felt in the King’s council, 
where the opinions of the chiefs of clans were at all times treated 
with great attention, but where, at present, nobody had a preponder- 
ating influence ; consequently, nothing was ever brought to a deci- 
sion at their debates, which often ended in mutual reproach and 
recrimination. It was at length determined to march fi>r Caubul, 
and the King’s tents were ordered to move out. A gun was fired at 
an hour fixed by the Imaum, and at the same time the King’s mun- 
zihioomau was erected. This was a kind of obelisk formed by can- 
vas fixed ill a particular manner round a pole about thirty fe^ high. 
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at the top of which was a large silver ball. The canvas itself was 
red. Its use was to mark the encamping ground. The King’s tents 
were afterwards sent out. The finest was about thirty feet broad> 
and very long. It was formed of wooden frames* in which were 
placed canvas pannels in compartments of various colours. The 
roof was pink, and was supported by four poles, each of which had a 
silver ball at the top. Behind this were many other tents of a smaller 
size, and the whole was surrounded by a wall of cotton skreens. 
Two sets of tents like this always accompany the King, and with each 
is a wooden house two stories high, which one hundred workmen can 
pitch in an hour. The town was foil of bustle ; a number of troops 
were encamped under the Balia Hissaur, and the streets were crowded 
with horsemen ; but the tranquillity of the city was not otherwise 
disturbed. At length the King moved out to his camp, and as it was 
not the policy of the British government to take any share in the civil 
war ; it became necessary to fix on a spot to which the mission should 
retire. All the ministers agreed in representing that Peshawer was 
an unfit place to remain in during troubled times : and Akram 
Khaun, after considering and rejecting a plan for our retiring into the 
mountains of the Eusofyzes, offered to allow us to occupy the fort of 
Attock, which would be perfectly safe in all extremities. This was 
declined, and it was fixed that we should go to the eastern frontier, 
whither the King’s family was. also to be •sent. This being arranged, 
we went on the 12th of June to ihe King’s camp to take leave. The 
streets were more crowded than ever, and we saw many parties of 
cavalry, and some excellent horses. 

The King’s tents were pitched in a garden on the banks of a pond, 
round which was a terrace of masonry. The great tent occupied one 
side of the pond : on two of the other sides were the Khauns of the 
court, the greater on the King’s right, and the lesser on his left ; the 
fourth side was open, so as to allow of the King’s seeing down a street 
formed by two ranks of guards, which extended from the pond to the 
principal gate of the garden. We were introduced by a side gate, 
and led up tor the right hand, where we stood with all the great 
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Khauns. While we were thera* several parties whe had come over 
from the enemy» were successively introduced. They entered by the 
gate opposite the Kmg*s tent, where they were drawn up in a line, 
their names were announce,, and they went through the usual form 
of praying for the King* after which they retired. At the end of 
each, prayer, the whole of the guards ^called out Aumeen (Amen). 
When this was over, we were requested to go up dose to the King, 
accompanied by Akram and Muddud Khaun. The King then ad- 
dressed me, saying, that we must be unaccustomed to so imsettled a 
government as his was at present, and that although he parted with 
us with reluctance, yet he was unwilling to expose us to the incon- 
venience of a campaign^ and he therefore wished us to retire to some 
place on the frontier, from which we could either join him, or return 
to India, as suited our convenience. In the course of the conversa* 
tion which followed. His Majesty spoke in high terms of the British 
nation, and hoped he should be able to carry us with him to Canda- 
har and Heraut. When he had concluded, Akram Khaun, Muddud 
Khaun, and the King’s Imaum, severally made speeches addressed to 
the King, commenting on what His M^esty had said, and enlarging 
on the justice, good faith, and military reputation of the British, and 
on the advantages to be derived from an alliance with such a people. 
At this audience, the King wore a high cap of plain red cloth, with a 
black velvet band round the*bottom. He had no jewels on : a mace, 
a sword, and a carbine, lay before him on a cushion. Several persons 
were in the tent with him, fanning him by turns, and among them 
was Meer Abool Hussun Khaun. The King looked ill and haggard, 
as if exhausted by the heat, and by anxiety of mind. 

On the two next days, we had farewell visits from Akram Khaun 
and many other persons; andonthel4th, in the evening, we commenced 
our march ft>r the Indus. The King’s affiiirs were now in a highly 
prosperous condition. He had equipped a tolerable army, and was 
ready to move against the enemy, whose dissensions had come to 
such a pitch, that Futteh Khaun had seized his rival in the midst of 
the court, and had thus occasioned the defection of two of the great 
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Dooraunee dans. Accordingly all parties seemed to look forward 
with certainty to the success of Shaiih Shujau’s cause, an event whidi 
was called for by the prayers of the people, to whom the Shauh*s 
moderation and justice had greatly endeared him. 

Our first march was to Chumkuny, a village only four miles foom 
Peshawer. The country was now becoming a little unsettled, aud, 
instead of a few foot>pads who used to plunder single men when we 
first arrived, there were now- bands of robbers who carried off several 
loaded camels that were going to camp without a guard. The 
accountant of the mission allowed a mule of his own, loaded with 
rupees to the value of jglOOO, and also with fine shawls, to 
loiter behind: the mule having thrown the muleteer, and 'laid 
him senseless on the ground, ran through the crowd, and shook 
off its valuable burden, which was instantly piUaged by the by- 
standers. 

On the 15th we continued our march. The appearance of our 
line was now much altered by the great proportion of mules and 
ponies employed in carrying the baggage, by the number of good 
horses which were to be seen mounted or led, by the use of Persian 
and Uzbek saddles and bridles, as well as of boots and mantles 
among the upper classes of our Indian attendants, and by the num- 
ber of Peshawerees and other people who spoke Persian, that npw 
accompanied us in various capacities. A number of persons followed 
us from the city as far as this day’s march, some to show their atten- 
tion, but nuH'e to importune us for presents, of which all the people 
at Peshawer, except the highest classes, were inordinately greedy. 
Our march on this day lay through a good deal of wood of tamarisk 
trees. 

On the 16th we left the wood, and marched over an extensive plain 
of green turf, only varied by the low plant called Jouz by the 
A%hauns, and Khauree Shooturee by the Persians, and by a plant 
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inflated, on which they rode astride, but with most of their bodies in 
the water. This contrivance is also made use of in the Oxus, and 
appears to be as ancient as the days of Alexander. ♦ 

We crossed on the 20th, passed through the fort, and were wel- 
comed to India by all the Aighauns of our party. We halted for two 
days at Attock, and were visited by the chiefs of the neighbour- 
hood. 

>The Governor of the province was a respectable Dooraunee, with the 
complexion and dress of Khorassaun ; but the people of the country, 
whether Eusofzyes or Dooraunees, (for many of that tribe have been 
settled here for seven generations,) had a dress and appearance re- 
sembling those of Indians. One man struck me particularly, who 
belonged to the Kautirs, an Indian tribe, who inhabit the almost in- 
accessible hills to the south-east of Attock. He was very black, with 
a long beard ; and had the shy look of a savage, without any appear- 
ance of ferocity : he had dirty clothes, with a small turban, strangely 
put on, and clutched his beard as he sat, like the picture of Judas 
Iscariot in Lavater. 

The heat, during the last night of our stay at Attock, was extreme. 
A strong hot wind blew all night over the low hills to the south of 
our camp ; and the thermometer was at 96” between three and four 
in the morning. 

From Attock, the mission made three marches to Hussun Ab- 
daul. The first was over the plain of Chuch, which was en- 
tirely covered with wheat, and nearly flat, . except for a hillock here 
and there, on which was always a village. The other two were 
through a country, which rose into high waves, with deep ravines in 
the hollows. It was generally dry, and uncultivated. The country 
began to resemble Hindoostan, although a willow was stiU now and 


* See Arrian. 
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then observed. Ihe people partook of the change ; not a villager in a 
hundred could speak Persian, and the Afghauns had lost the use of 
the Pushtoo language. They struck me, as the rudest, and most ig- 
norant people I had yet seen. I was accompanied from Attock by 
Hubeb Khaun, the chief of Booraun, and HussUn Abdaul. He had 
about one hundred horse, all dressed in the Indian way, with white 
turbans, white coats of quilted cotton, Indian hilts to their swords, 
Bidian furniture on their horses, and no boots ; but they all wore ei^ 
th^ cuirasses of leather, or shirts of mail, and carried long spears. 
Their long beards, and wild air, distinguished them at once from 
Hindostaunees ; and their appearance was altogether peculiar. Amidst 
all these signs of India, the valley of Hussun Abdaul recalled to our re- 
collection the country we had left. It had indeed been famous in all ages 
for its b(rauty, and had been a favorite resting place of the great Moguls, 
on their annual migrations to Cashmeer ; nor could there have been 
a scene better fitted for the enjoyment of their easy and luxurious 
grandeur. The influence of the rains of Hindoostaun, which now be- 
gan to reach us, had cooled the air, and given it a peculiar softness 
and pleasantness, which disposed us to a more perfect enjoyment of 
the beauties of the place. There also was a garden, which resembled, 
and almost equalled, that of Cohaut. Near this, was the tonfo of 
Hussun Abdaul, from which the place is named. It is pa^ly com- 
posed of marble, and stands in a square enclosure, within which are 
two very fine old cypresses, of remarkable height. Hussun (whose 
surname Abdatd is the Pushtoo for mad,) was a famous saint of Can- 
dahar, where he is known by the name of Babba Wullee. About two 
miles oflj was a royal garden, now gone to decay. There was some^ 
thing mdandioly and desolate in every thing about it, whidi was 
scarce less impressive than its original splendour. It contained some 
deep and mctensive basons, filled with the pure water of these hills, 
some ruined buildings (one of which was remarkably elegant) ; and, 
here we, for the last time, saw the plane-tree, winch forms the favou- 
rite ornament of all the gardens of the West. 

It was at Hussun Abdaul that ftie mission was to have remained 
till the ftiteof the kingdom of Caubul was decided; but, before it reach- 
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ed that place, I had received orders to return to the British provinces, 
and had announced my recall to the King. It was, however, neces- 
sary to wait His Miyesty*s answer, and also to settle with the Siks 
about a passage through thdr territories, whidi, at first, they positive- 
ly refused. This occasioned a halt of4en days ; during which time, 
I was visited by some diiefe of the neighbourhood, and received a let- 
ter firom the Sultan of the Guckero, accompanied by a vast quantity 
of grapes, which grow wild in his country. The Guckers are well 
knofirn for the trouble they used to occasion to the great Moguls. 
They once possessed the whole country between the Indus and Hy- 
daspes, but have been driven out by the Siks. They have still a high 
military reputation. 

I also received a visit from Moolla Jafier, who had come with the 
King*s haram to Attock, whence they were to fly to the Sik coun- 
try, if the King*s afialrs took an unfavourable turn. 

Soon after, I received my answer from the King ; and, every thing 
being settled with the Siks, I was preparing to commence my march, 
when one night I was surprised to hear that the peesh khauneh .or ad- 
vanced tents of the-hfuram had arrived dose to camp. This boded no 
good, and reports were soon circulated that the King had been de- 
feated. 

The next day showed a great change in the state of af&irs, the re- 
port being now generally bdieved. All the King's partizans were 
dqrressed, while some adversaries of his started up where they were 
little expected. 

Moolla Jaffer arrived in the course of this day, and produced a let- 
ter from the King ; in which, he said, that his troops had behaved 
with fidelity, but that he was defeated ; that such and such chiefs 
W«re safe ; and that no expense was to be spared in conveying the 
haram to a place of security. It turned out, , that the army was at> 
tacked by a small force under Tutteh Khaun, as it was stra^ling on, 
mixed with^the baggage,, after .a very long march through the moun- 
tains. The King and Akram Khaun were Jin the rear .; but the latt», 
whd: hill his armour on, rode straight to the sc^e of action, ^e had 
nqt^al^^^<ioeHor .two he set ouh wd most of 
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diese wore left bdbind as he advanced. The day vns decided before 
he arrived ; but he* neverthelessy pushed on» and had penetrated to 
the place where Tutteh Khaun was, when he was overpowered and 
shun, after a very brave resistance. The King fled to the mountains, 
from whence he soon after issued to take Candahar. That enterprise 
was also ultimately unsuccessftd. He has made two more attempts 
since then ; and has twice taken Peshawer, but is now once more in 
exile. 

On the morning after the bad news (July 4th,) we set out on our 
march, as had been, previously settled ; we first went to the camp of 
the harain to take leave o£ Meer Abool Hussun Khaun. Hie camp 
contained numerous enclosures of serrapurdahs or canvas screens, and 
a vast number of cajawas or camel panniers, in which women travel, 
and we wandered long through them before we could find the Khaun. 
He was much less depressed than I had expected; but talked with- 
out reserve of the hopelessness of the King*s afiairs, and of the un- 
certainty of the reception the haram would meet with from the Siks. 
We took a melandioly leave ; and, crossing the hills to the south of 
the valley, we quitted the King of Caubul^s dominions. 

We were received by a party of Siks soon after we passed their 
frontier ; and, from this time, we met with no trace of Dooraunee 
language or manners among the people. Though pleased with the 
Siks on the borders, we could not but be struck with the rough man- 
ners, the barbarous language, and the naked bodies of the pe(^le» 
among whom we were come ; nor was it with any partialify that we 
perceived an increased resemblance to the customs of Hindostan. In 
three mardies we reached Rawil Hndee. The country was unculti- 
vated, and much intersected by de^ and mctensive ravines. In the 
course of the second march, we passed a ridge of hills, which would 
have been difficult to cross had not the Mogul emperors, with their 
wonted magnificence^ cut a road through the solid rock. This road 
is about three-fourths of a mile long, and paved with great masses of 
a hard blue' stone, wellfitted in, and sdll in good repair. 

Thetown of' Rawil Pinifoe is large'and|Kq»ulous. It is a pretty 
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phce, is. composed of terraced houses, and is very like a town west of 
the Indus. The country round is open, scattered with single hills, 
and tolerably cultivated. We halted here six days to get Runjeet 
Sing*S: leave to advance. We now saw a good deal of the Siks, whom 
we found' disposed to be civil, and by no means unpleasing. They 
were manly in their appearance; and were tall, and thin, thou^ 
muscular. They wore little clothes, their legs, half their thighs, and 
generally their arms and bodies, being bare ; but they had often large 
scao&,- thrown loosely over one shoulder. Their turbans were not 
large, but high, and rather flattened in front. Their beards, luid hair 
on their heads and bodies, are never touched by sdssars. They ge* 
nerally cany matchlocks, or bows, the better sort generally bows ; 
and nev^ pay a visit without a fine one in their hand, and an embroi- 
dered quiver by their side. They speak Punjaubee, and sometimes 
attempt Hindostaunee, but 1 seldom understood them without an in- 
terpreter. Persian was quite unknown. They do not know the name 
of the Dooraunees, though that tribe has often conquered their coun- 
try. They eith^ call them by the general name of Khorassaunees, pr 
by the enoneous one of Ghiljee. Jewun Sing, the chief of Rawil 
l^dee, and one of the greatest in the Pimjaub, visited me here. He 
was a plain, civil man, only distinguished from his followers by his 
decent appearance and manners. His numerous compwnions and at- 
tendants sat down promiscuously in a circle, and seemed all on afixit- 
ing of equality* A Sik in my service, once dined with this Sirdar, 
and found at least two hundred and fifty guests, all the soldiers in his 
immediate mnploy partaking of his &re every day. When we wished to 
return his visit, we found that he and all his attmidants were drunk ; 
but, dimut four in the afternoon, he was reported sober, and received 
US in a little smoaky hovel, in a small gardmi, his people in confii- 
sion as before. Most of them continued to sit, while he got up tore- 
odve ua. While we were at Rawil Pindee, the. haram overtook us, 
and with it .came £9iauh Zemaun. We visited him on the 10th of 
Ju|^, and were not a little interested by the sij^ttd* a Monarch, whose 
n^tatkm. at one time qpread so wide bodi in Bersis and India. We 
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found him seated on a plain oouch, in a neat, but not a large tent, 
^read with carpets and felts. We stood opposite to him, till he de- 
sired us to be seated. His dress was plain ; a white mantle, foced 
with Persian brocade, and a black shawl turban ; but his appearance 
was very kingly. He looked about forty when we saw him. He had 
a fine face and person. His voice, and manner, strongly resembled 
Shauh Shujaus ; but he was taller, and had a longer, more regular 
face, and a finer beard. He had by no means the appearance of a 
blind man : his eyes, though plainly injured, retained black enough 
to give vivacity to his countenance ; and, he always turned them to- 
wards the person with whom he was conversing. He had, however, 
some appearance of dejection and melancholy. After we were seated, 
a long silence ensued, which Shauh Zemaun broke, by speaking of 
his brother*s misfortunes, and saying they had prevented his showing 
us the attention he otherwise would. He then spoke of the state of 
aftairs, and expressed his hopes of a change. He said, such reverses 
were the common portion of Kings ; «nd mentioned the historic^ ac- 
counts of astonishing revolutions in the fortunes of various princes, 
particularly in that of Tamerlane. Had he gone over all the history 
of Asia, he could scarcely have discovered a more remarkable instance 
of the mutability of fortune than he himself presented ; blind, de- 
throned, and exiled,, in a country, which he had twice subdued. 

We marched from Rawil Findee on the 12th of July, and reached 
the Hydaspes in ten mardies. The first six, were like those already 
mentioned, uncultivated country, much cut with deep ravines and 
torrent-courses, and (like the whole country between the Hydaspes 
and Indus,) pastured on by droves of hones of a very good breed. 
The part most to the east was better cultivated than the rest In the 
fint of these mardies, we crossed the Swan, a large rivulet, which, 
though only up to our horses girths, was so nqpid as scarcely to be 
fordable. Several of our camels were swept down by the stream. 
The last four marches w^ among hfi^ interspersed, with countiy 
like that already described. The high hills on the north were ge- 
nerally ooneeiM by fogs, but sometinifl we ssw them rising to e 
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great height above the clouds. The whole of our journey across the 
tract between the Indus and Hydaspes Was about one hundred and 
sixty miles ; for which space, the country is among the strongest I 
have ever seen. The difficulty of our passage across it was increased 
by heavy rain. On one occasion, the rear guard, with some gentle- 
men of the mission, were cut off from the rest by the swelling of a 
brook, which had not been a foot deep when they began to cross. It 
came down with surprising violence, carrying away some loaded ca- 
mels that were crossing at the time, and rising about ten feet, within 
a minute. Nothing could be grander than this torrent. Such was 
its force, that it ran in waves like the sea, and rose against the bank 
in a ridge, like the surf on the coast of Coromandel. 

While in the hilly country, our road sometimes lay through the 
beds of torrents like this, between moderately high hills, which, though 
by no means so striking as the passes of the same sort in A^haunis- 
taun, were no less dangerous. In one of these defiles the mission 
was stopped by a body of Siks, who occupied the hills, and commen- 
ced an attack on us ; first, by rolling down large stones, ani at last, 
by opening a fire, which was immediately returned. Their fire was 
at length put a stop to, by the interposition of the Siks, who attended 
the mission on the part of Jewun Sing, unfortunately not till one man 
had been killed in the valley, and Captain Pitman shot through the 
arm, while ascending the hill, at the head of a party of Sepoys. 

The most remarkable sight we met with in this part, and perhaps 
in the whole of our journey, was an edifice about fifteen miles from 
Banda, our second march from Rawil Pindee. The heaviness of the 
rain prevented our marching from that place on the day after we 
reached it j and as we were near the place which Major Wilford sup- 
poses to have been the site of Taxila, a party determined to set out 
in quest of the ruins of that city. In the course of a circuit of about 
forty miles, we saw the ruins of some Gucker towns, destroyed by the 
Siks, and those of some others still more ancient, which had suffered 
the same fate from the Mussulmans : we also saw one or two cara- 
vanseras, here called Rabauts; and we heard of an obelisk of a single 
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stone, fifty or sixty feet high, at a place called Rawjee, which was too 
distant to visit : but we met with no ruins of such antiquity as to 
have any pretensions to a connection with Taxila. We, however, at 
length discovered a remarkable building, which seemed at first to 
be a cupola, but when approached, was found to be a solid structure, 
on a low artificial mound. The height from the top of the mound to 
the top of the building was about seventy feet, and the circumference 
was found to be one hundred and fifty paces. It was built of large 
pieces of a hard stone common in the neighbourhood (which appeared 
to be composed of petrified v^etable matter), mixed with smaller 
pieces of a sandy stone. The greater part of the outside was cased 
with the first mentioned stone, cut quite smooth, and the whole 
seemed intended to have been thus faced, though it had either been 
left incomplete, or the casing had fallen down. The plan of the 
whole could, however, be easily discovered. Some broad steps (now 
mostly ruined) lead to the base of the pile : round the base is a 
moulding, on which are pilasters about four feet high, and six feet 
asunder ; these have plain capitals, and support a cornice marked 
with parallel lines and headings. The whole of this may be seven or 
eight feet high, from the uppermost step to the top of the cornice. 
The building then retires, leaving a ledge of a foot or two broad, 
from which rises a perpendicular wall about six feet high : about a 
foot above the ledge is a fillet, formed by stones projecting a very 
little from the wall, and at the top of the wall is a more projecting 
comice, from which the sphere springs. The stones of the facing are 
about three feet and a half long, and one and a half broad, and are 
so put in, that the ends only are exposed. The top is flat, and on it 
the foundations of walls are discoverable, enclosing a space of eleven 
paces long by five broad ; a third of this area is cut ofiT by the foun- 
dation of a cross wall. There was nothing at all Hindoo in the ap- 
pearance of this building ; most of the party thought it decidedly 
Grecian. It was indeed as like Grecian architecture as any building 
which Europeans, in remote parts of the country, could now construcjt 
by the hands of unpractised native builders. 
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The natives called it the Tope of Maimic^nla> and said it was 
built by the gods. * 

Many bushes, and one pretty large Banyan tree, grow out of the 
building. 

Be&re we reached the Hydaspes, we had a view of the fiunous "fort 
of Rotas, but it was at a great distance, owing to our having left the 
midn road, uid crossed fifteen or sixteen miles lower down dum the 
usual ferry at Jailum. Rotas we understood to be an ext^sive but 
string fort on a low hill. 

We crossed the Hydaspes at Jellalpoor, in the course of five days, 
firom the 22d of July to the 26th inclusive. I was greatly stru^ 
with the difference between the banks of this river ; the left bank had 
all the characteristics of the plains of India, it was indeed as flat and 
as rich as Bengal, whidi it greatly resembled : the right bank^ on the 
contrary, was formed by the end of the range of salt hills, formerly 
sera at CaUa-baugh^ and had an air of extreme ruggedness and wildness, 
that must inspire a fearful presentiment of the country he was ratering, 
into the mind of atraveller from the east The hills still retain the iced 
colour for which they were so remarkable, where we crossed them 
before. They came to the edge of the river, .which being also divi^bd 
by islands, presents raacdy the appearance one expects from the 
accounts of the ancients. So predsely does Quintus Curtius's de- 
scription of the scene of Porus*s battle correspond with the part of 
the Hydaspes whrae we crossed, that several gentlemen of the mis- 
sion who read the passage on the spot, were persuaded that it referred 
to the very place b^ore their eyes. 

After passing the Hydaspes, we continued our manh across the 
Fuigaub^ which ocaqpied firpm the 26th of July till the 29th ci Jm- 


*Topeii an ejqpttuioa uaed fer a mound or borrow ai dor west aa Paahairer, and 
M tW Tha drawing waa mA ai PaimaMAr 

diraction, firmn dtatdtaa Sude by diffitrent |(pitIemaA on dm day after oor rUt to 
Mandcyanla. In encih cncrnnetanwo^ min^ wocxcnef cannot be eapected, Iwt foe fy- 
nerd conveyed by iha drawing b I thiidc oonrect ' ' 
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glut. My aooount of iMs part of the joum^ need not be long : as 
fiur west as Lahore has been visited by English gentlemen ; and 
John.Malcolm has already given all that is desirable to know respect- 
ing the Siks, the most remarkable part of the population. 

The fertility of the Funjaub appears to have been too much ex- 
tolled by our geographers : except near rivers, no part of it will bear 
a comparison with the British provinces in Hindostan, and stQl less 
with Bengal, which it has been thought to resemble. ' In the part I 
passed through, the soil was generally sandy, and by no means ridi : 
die country nearer the hills was said to be better, and that further to 
the south, worse. Of the four divisions of the Punjaub east of the 
Hydaspes, the two nearest to that river are chiefly pastured on by herds 
of oxen and buffaloes : and that most to the east, towards the Hysu- 
drus, or Sutledge, though most sterile, is best cultivated. The two 
former are quite flat ; the latter is wavy, but there is not a hill to the 
east of the Hydaspes, and rarely a tree, except of the dwarfish race 
of Baubool. On the whole, not a third of the country we saw was 
cultivated. It, however, contained many fine villages, and some large 
towns, but most of the latter bore strong marks of decay. Umritsir 
alone, the sacred city of the Siks, and lately the seat of their national 
councils, appeared to be increasing ; on the contrary, Lahore is has- 
tening fast to ruin, but the domes and minarets of the mosques, the 
lofty walls of the fort, the massy terraces of the garden of Ghaulimar, 
the splendid mausoleum of the emperor Jehangeer, and the number- 
less inferior tombs and places of worship that surround the town, still 
render it an object of curiosity and admiration. 

The inhabitants become more and more like the natives of Hin- 
as we move towards the east : the most numerous class were 
the Juts, and next to them the Hindoos : the Siks, though the mas- 
ters ofthe country, were few in number; we often made a whole nuuch 
without seeing one, and they no where bore any proportion to the rest 
ofthe population. After crossing the Hydi^es, we found the Siks 
unmannerly and sullen, probably from political causes, for th^ are 
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liBtiiiaUy in meny peop childidif and easily |uiiii8ed» fimd 

ef hiilitiiig) and given up to drinking and ddiMuicheiy* AlmoiN; the 
whole of the iPUnjanb belongs to Runjeet Sing) who in 1805 was but 
one of many diiefi) but whO) when we passed, had acquired the 
soVereiguty of all the in the Rmjaub, and was assuming the title 
of 'King* Towards the east, his territories are bounded by states un<^ 
der the protection of the British, but on all the other sides he is 
busied in subjugating his weak neighbours, by the same mmture of 
foiee and craft that he so successfully employed against the -chieft of 
his own nation. On crossing the Sutledg^ we readied the British 
cantonment of Lodeeana, from whence the mission proceeded straight 
to Delly, a distance of two hundred miles. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF AJFGHAUNISTAUN. 


CHAP. L 

SITUATION AND BOUNDARIES OF AF6HAU)nSTAUN. 

TT is difficult to fix the limits of the kingdom of CaubuL The 

countries under the sovereignty of the King of Caubul, once ex«* 
tended sixteen degrees in longitude from Sirhind, about one hundred 
and fifty miles from Dellyy to Meshhedj about an equal distance firom 
the Caspian sea. In breadth they reached firom the Oxus to the 
Persian gulph, a space including thirteen degrees of latitude, or 
hundred and ten miles. 

But this great empire has, of late, suffered a considerable diminu- 
tion, and the distracted state of the governmmit prevents the King’s 
exercising authority even over several of the countries which are still 
included in his dominions. In Uiis uncertainty I «ha11 adopt the test 
made use of by the Asiatics themselves, and sl^ consider the King's 
sovereignty as extending over all the countries in whidi the *.Khootba 
is read, and the money coined in his name. 

In this view the present kingdom of Caubul extends from the west 
of Heraut in longitude 6T, to the eastern boundary of rjmbm AAr in 
longitude 77" east, and fix>m the mouth of the Indus, in latitude 24% 
to the Oxus, in latitude, $T north. 

The whole space induded between those lines of latitude and lon- 
gitude, does not belong to the King of Cimbul, and it will here after 

* Tile Khoolibs to t part Milioiiiineditt wrrio^ in 
toptnyedibr. InteitingapirinceFf iianie m tlie Kboofte,aodinMriUngHM 
eqin, are redumed in the 1^ die moet certain rfioveieigi^y. 
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iqppear, that of those which may be considered as annexed to his 
(arownt many owe him but a nominal obedience. 

This kingdom is bounded on the east by Hindostan, in whi(^ it 
however comprehends Cashmeer, and the countries on the left bank 
of the Indus. On the south it .may be coarsely said to hare the Per- 
sian gulph ; and on the west, a desart extends along the whole of the 
frontiers. Its northern fronti^ is fonned by the mountains of the 
eastern Caucasus, which are, however, included within the western 
paft of the boundary there formed by the Oxus. 

According to the nomenclature of our latest maps *, it compre- 
hends A%haunistaun and Segistan, with part of Khorasan and of Mak- 
ran $ Balk, with Tokarestaun and Kilan ; Kuttore, Caubul, Cfmdahar, 
Sindy, and Cashmeer; together with a portion of Lahore^ and the 
greater part of Moultan. 

The whole population of the kingdom cannot be under fourteen 
millions. This was the number fixed by one of the gentlemen of 
the mission, on a calculation of the mctent and comparative popula- 
tion of the different provinces. All extensive desarts were excluded ; 
no greater rate of population than One hundred to the square mile, 
was allowed to any large tract except Cashmeer, and sometimes (as 
in the whole country of the Hazaurehs) only eight souls were allowed 
to the square mil4. 

The different nations who inhabit the kingdom of Caubul were 
supposed to contribute to the population in the following proportions: 


A^hauns, 4,300,000 

t Beloches, - -- -- -- -- 1,000,000 

t Tartars of all descriptions, - . - . 1,200,000 
Persians (including Taujiks), - - . - 1,500,000 

Indians (Cashmeerees, Juts, &c. &c.) - - 5,700,000 
Miscellaneous tribes, ------ 300,000 


The principal part of my account of Caubul, will be occupied by 
the A^hauns, but I shall first give a sketch of the whole kingdom ; 


* Arrowimith** Asia, iSoi. 

f I oonoetye tbe Betocshet aiid Tirtan under-rated in diis tabla 
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and, as the surrounding countries may not be sufficiently fiMnilin.!- to 
my rea4er^ to enable them to understand &e limits of the 
or the fiequent allusions to its nei^boyring states, I shall begm with 
a slight account of the part of Asia in which it is situate 

If we traverse the kingdoms of EQndostan and Caubul, from the 
east of Bengal to Heraut, we shall find them every where Jtounded 
on the north by a chain- of mountains whidi is covered with perpetual, 
snow, for almost the whole of that ectent, and from which all the 
great rivers of both countries appear to issue* This chain commences 
near the Burrampooter, and runs nearly north-west as fiur as Cash- 
meer: during this part of its course it is called HemaUeh by the 
natives of the neighbouring countries* From Cashmeer its genotd 
direction is a little to the south-^west, as far as the-hi^ snowy peak 
of Hindoo Coosh, nearly Uorth of Caubul* From this peak its height 
diminishes, it no longer bears perpetual snow, and is soon idler lost 
in a groupe of mountains, which stretch in length firom Caubul almost 
to Heraut, and occupy more than two d^ees of latitude in their 
breadth. Some ranges issUe fiom this mass on the west, and extend 
so fiur into Persia, as to justify, if not completely to establish, the 
opinion of the ancients, which connected the range I have been de- 
scribing, with mount Caucasus on the west of the Caspian sea. * 

From Cashmeer to Hindoo Coosh, the whole range is known by 
the name ofthat peak. From thence to the meridian of Heraut, the 
mountains have no general name among the natives, and I shall call 
them by that of Faropamisus, which is already applied to them by 
European Geographers. But, althou^ the chain of mountains which 
I have described, appears firom the south to form the natural boun- 

* The feUowing paange in Arrian (book iiL chap. 28.) will show the extent attributed by 
the Cbeekato this mountain. It ia intnidueed when Alexander arrirea at the foot of mount 
frauffiaana at a point idiidi all geognqAen bare placed in the neigfabonihood of C a nd a h a r . 
'Obigof i Kmmumt vO'Aw &C. ttc. 8|pe. The mountain of Caucaaua u aaid by 

** A riafaAnliM to be aa hii^ aa any in Ana, but it ia ban in moat parta, and particularly in 
** Uiia It atretdiea for a great extent, ao that mount Taurua, which dividea FSm- 

** phjlia from CSlida, ia aaid to be part of>i4 aa wdl aa other hi^ mountaina, diatingu i a he d 
M front Canraana hj rariona , ariaing from the diAarent natione to whoae country 
<< th^ extend.** A more detailed account of Uiia uoomitain will be found in dwaame 
writer, book t. duqp. 3 and 5. and in Fliny*a Natural ISatoiyi book ▼. cbi^ 27. 

•Ms 
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TABLE LAND OF TIBET. 


daiy of Hindostan and Caubul, we must look farther north for the 
ridge that terminates the natural division, in which those countries 
are situated, and contains the remotest sources of their greatest rivers. 

Our geographers lay down a range of mountains under the name 
of Mus Tag, which seems to commence to the north of the eastern 
extremity of Hemalleh, and to run parallel to that mountain on the 
north, as far as the sixty-seventh degree of east lon^tude. 

T)»e inquiries made on the Caubul mission, havetnu:ed but a small 
part of the extent of this chain. Lieutenant Macartney could follow 
it with certainty no farther than from Auksoo to the west of Leh, or 
Ladauk, but the remaining part of its alleged course is probable, and 
though I have not access to the proofs of its existence, I have no 
reason to doubt it ; I shall, therefore, tf^e that part of the chtun for 
granted, and include it in the name of Mooz Taugh. * 

Though this mountain stands on higher ground than Hindoo 
Coosh, its height from its base, and perhaps the absolute elevation of 
its summits, are inferior to those of the latter mountain. 

It is in the southern side of Mooz Taugh, that the Indus appears 
to have its source, and on the opposite side the waters run north into 
Oiinese Toorkistaun. 

The slopO of the countries on each side of the mountains, is pointed 
out by the direction of the streams ; but on the north, the descent, 
as far at least as my information goes, is generally gradual and unin* 
terrupted: while, on the south, there is a table land beneath Mooz 
Taugh, whidi is supported by Hemalleh and Hindoo Coosh, and 
from which the descent is comparatively sudden into the plains of 
Hindostan, and of the north-eastern part of the Caubul dominions. 

The medium breadth of this Table Land may be about two hun- 
dred miles, but I have before said that I have no information about 
it east of the meridian of Ladauk. The eastern part of it is occupied 
by the extensive country of Tibet ; west of which are Little Tibet 


* This tenn, which in Turkish signifies ice-hili, is a{q[flied to one place in the range at 
least, where it is occasioned by a glacier near the road firom Yorcund to lAiiiimilf, This 
range, or a paiticuiur ptibs in it,aiear the road just mentioned, is well known in Tuorich* 
tnon by the name of Karrakoomitti. 
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and Kaushkaius mountainous countries of no great extent. To the 
north-west of the last mentioned coun^, is the plain of Pamere. 
Kaushkaur and Pamere are bounded on the west by a range of moun- 
tains, which runs from the chain of Mooz Taugh to that of Hinddo 
Coosh, and which supports the western face of the Table 'Land. 

This range, though* inferior in height to that of Hindoo Coosh, has 
snow on its summits throughout the most part of the year, at least as 
far as its junction with Mooz Taugh. It leaves the range of Hindoo 
Coosh in longitude *71 ' east, and runs in a direction to the east ot 
north, till it meets Mooz Taugh : a range of mountains running also 
north and south, is crossed further north by the road from Kokaun 
to Cashgar, and may be considered as a continuation of this diain. 
It is there lower than before j so that it is only in severe seasons that 
it retains its snow longer than the beginning of summer: a little 
to the north of this road, it gives rise to the Jaxartes $ and beyond 
this my infoimation ceases. Our maps, however, continue it towards 
the north, till it reaches a range of mountains which divides Chinese 
Tartary from Siberia, and separates the waters of the former country 
from those that flow into flie Arctic Oceant 

Our maps call the range whidi runs from Mooz Taugh to Hindoo 
Coosh, BelurTag, which is evidently a corruption of the Turkish 
words iBdoot Taugh, or Cloudy Mountains ; as I know of no general 
name applied by the people of Toofkistaun to this range, I shall use 
the term Beloot Taugh for it, on the few occasions I shall have for 
mentioning it. 

Beloot Taugh forms the boundary between the political divisions 
of Independent Toorkistaun and Chinese Toorkistaun. It also forms 
these two countries into two naturd divisions, since it separates their 
streams, and ^ves rise to rivers which water both, countries. 

I know of no branches sent out by Beloot Taugh towards the oast 
To the west it sends out several branches, which, with the valleys be- 
tween them, form the hilly countries of Kurrat^geen, Shoghnaun, 
and Durwauz. The mort southerly of them boupds Budukhshaun on 
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the north* as Hindoo Coosh does on the south. 1 know little of the 
extent or direction of these branches* but one of them seems to 
stretdb westerly to near Samarcand. These are the principal ranges 
of mountains north of Hindoo Coosh ; but a few words are required 
respecting the rivers and countries between that range, Beloot Taugh* 
and the Caspian see 

I have already ihentioned the source of the Jaxartes. It holds a 
course to the north of west* till it falls into the Lake of Aral. 

The Qxus rises in a glacier near Pooshtee Khur* a lofty peak of 
Beloot Taugh, in the most n<Mrtherly part of Budukhshaun. Its ge- 
neral course is west as far as the sixty-^third d^ree of longitude* from 
whence it pursues a north-westerly course* through a desart, to the 
lake of Aral. The rough country about the source of the Jaxartes, 
is inhabited by wandering Kirghizzes ; but* from the place where it 
leaves the hills to lon^tude 66*' ,or 67* east, both banks are occupied 

the Uzbek kingdom of Fefghauna* called also Kokaun from the 
residence of the soverdlgn. To the west of longitude 66° east* the 
northern bank is inhabited* first by Kirghizzes* and then by Kuz- 
zauks* bodi rude and pastoral nations. On the southern bank* to 
the west of lon^tude 66* east* is a desart* which extends in a south- 
westerly direction to the inhabited country of Khorassaun. Its 
breadth varies, but in latitude 40** it is seven days journey broad* and 
it there separates the Uzbek kingdoms of Chrgunge and Bokhaura ; 
the first of which lies on the C^pian* and the other between the 
Qxus* the desart, and the mountainous countries under Beloot Taugh. 
The character of these kingdoms* or at least of Bokhaura* is that of 
desfirt* enclosing oases of various size and fertility. All the country 
west of Beloot Taugh* and north of the Qxus* is called Toorkistaun* 
a term whidi may be extended to the east of Beloot Taugl^* as fiur as 
there is reason to think the Turkish language is spoken ; but when I 
have o ccasion to speak of that division* I shall call it Chiil!^ Toor- 
kiafumij and the other Toorkistaun alone. The name of lEWtary is 
unknown in those r^kms. There remains a tract* between the Qxus 
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fuid the.Paropamban moimtxdns; which ought to be mentioned with 
Toorkistaun (as its principal population is Uzbek)» though it is a pro- 
vince of CaubuL It has Budukshaun on the east ; and the thinly in* 
habited country which joins to its west, about Shibbergaun, is includ- 
ed in Khorassaun. The country slopes towards the Oxus. Sihall as 
it is, it includes several principalities ; and is diversified with hiQ and 
plain, marsh and desart. Our geographers commonly call the whole 
division Bulkh, from the principal city it contains. This name is in- 
accurate ; but * as I know no other general name for the whole tract, 
I shall continue to apply it to this division, with which I shall close 
my account of the country north of Hindoo Coosh. 

The countries immediately to the south of Hemalleh and Hmdoo 
Coosh are rendered rugged by lower mountains, which run parallel to 
the great range, and by branches which issue from it In the hilly 
regions thus formed are Assam, Bootaun, Nepaul, Kamaoon, and Bi** 
reenuggur ; all under Hem«dleh. Where the great range turns to 
the west, these lower mountains are more remote from it, and the 
high valley of Cashmeer occupies the interval. To the south and 
south-west of Cashmeer, is a mountiunous country, which bounds the 
Funjaub on the north, and supplies its streams with water ; for,4>f the 
five rivers, which intersect that country^ the Hydaspes alone comes 
through Cashmeer, and has its source in the more remote mountains 
on the north. This mountainous country is inhabited by different 
rajas of Indian descent. The plains of the Funjaub, with some trifl- 
ing exceptions, belong to the Siks ; and, from the southern frontier 
of that country, there extends a sandy desart, almost to the gulph of 
Cutch. 

This desart, which is about four hundred miles broad from east to 
west, is in some places entirely uninhabited, and, in others, thinly 
scattered, with villages, and cultivation. The greater part, if not the 


* It perhaps have beea preferable to have used the name of Bactrio, though that 

of Bulkh, from which it is derived, is now out of use, except in books. 
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whole of it) is composed of sand hills, or still more barren pliuns of 
hard day. The edge of it on the north is moderately fertUe, and 
£>rms the banks of the Acesines. On the east, it runs gradually into 
the wdl cultivated parts of India ; and on the south, it is separated 
from the sea by part of the country of Cutch. Its western boimdaiy 
will appear when I have described the Indus, which divides India 
from the countries which I am next to sketch. 

The Indus issues from the mountains of Hindoo Coosh, in lat. SS* 
long. 73**; and runs south-south-west to the sea. It forms the natu- 
nd boundary of Caubul and Hindostan ; but, is in redity included, 
during the whole of its course in the provinces or dependencies of 
the former monarchy. As far as Caulabaugh in lat. 33°. 7'. it may be 
said to run throi^h mountains ; but, from that point to lat 29°, it di- 
vides a fertile, though ill cultivated, plain ; bounded on the east by 
the desart, and on the west by the mountains of Solimaun. Where 
the range of Solimaun ends, about lat .29° north,- the plain extends 
to the westward, and has new boundaries. On the north it has hills, 
which stretch east and west at right angles to the range of Solimaun. 
On the west it has the table land of Kelaut ; on the south, the sea ; 
and on the east, the Indus. The part immediately adjoining to the 
river, is included in the province of Sind,.(which occupies both banks 
of the Indus, from lat. 31° north to the sea). The western part of 
the plain forms a geographical division, which, in Akber’s time, was 
call^ Seeweestaun. It would now be better known by that of Cut- 
diee, or Cutch Gundawa ; but, as either of those names would lead 
to mistakes, I shall adhere to the ancient term. It is a low and hot 
plain, fortile in many places, but in others destitute of water. 

The * range of Solimaun commences nearly to the south of the 
point where Bdoot Taugh is joined to Hindoo Coosh, and isconnect- 


* The natirea, as usual, have no name for this range; at least, none that would be 

everywhere understood. It is called the OAee Solimaun, or mountains of S o li m au n, in 
boo^ thoi^the teimis there made to comprehoid some trf* the hills to the west it. 
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ed with the southern branches of the latter mountain. Its general di- 
rection is southerly, as far as lat 29** north. 

It sends three branches to the east, between lat 34** and lat 32**, 
and two of them cross the Indus. 

From its termination in lat 29** a chain of hills runs nearly west to 
the table land of Kelaut. 

That table land is of considerable elevation ; and fills up the space 
between long. 64** east and long. 67** 3ff east, lat 26** 33* north and 
lat. 30"* 15' north. It comprises the province of Jallawaun and Sdi- 
rawaun, and the district of Kelaut, whidi, with Seeweestaun, form the 
dominions of a Beloche Prince, dependant on Caubyl, and are chiefly 
inhabited by Belodies. The Table land is every where hilly and bar- 
ren. The highest part of it is towards the north, where Kelaut, 
the capital of the principality, is situated. A narrow tract of the 
same level with Seeweestaun, lies between the foot of this Table 
land and the sea. On the south-west the table land has lower hills 
and plains induded in Mekraun; and extending in lat. firom 26'* 
north to 28 * north. On the north of Mekraun is the Salt Desart, the 
eastern extremity of which lies under the western rampart of the 
Table land. 

The north eastern edge of this desart, may be loosely said to lie 
between the 64th end 65th lines of east longitude, till it reach 30** 
north, from which latitude it becomes difficult to fix. It, however, 
encloses the small country of Seestaun, and bounds the A^haun 
country up to near Heraut, where a habitable tract commences, and 
stretches like an Isthmus between this desart, and that which extends 
to the Jaxartes. This tract is in some parts hilly, and in others so 
sandy and arid, that it can scarcely be said to separate the desarts. 

The edge of the desart will appear hereafter to be ill defined. In 
some places it runs into the habitable country ; and, on the other 
hand, the banks of the Helmund, which flows through part of thede*- 
sart into the lake of Seeweestaun, are everywhere fertilized by that 
liver. . 

N 2 
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I am now enabled to describe the complitcated limits of the country 
of the A%hauns. On the north, it has Hindoo Coosh, and the Paro> 
amisan range. The Indus is its boundary on the east, as long as that 
river continues near the hills ; that is, as far as lat. 32 * SO*. The plain 
on the right bank of the Indus, south of lat 32^ 2 &, is inhabited by 
Beloches ; but the chain of Solimaun, with its subordinate ranges, 
and the country immediately at their base, belongs to the A^hauns. 
The, hills, which have been mentioned, as bounding Seeweestaun on 
the north, form the southern limits of the country of the A%hauns. 
The A%haun country immediately to the north of these mountains, 
does not at first, extend so far west as to reach the Table land of 
Kdaut ; but it afterwards shoots past it on the north, and reaches to 
the desart, rtdiich is its north-western boundary. It is difficult to ren- 
der this irregular boundary intelligible ; but, it is still more so to give, 
in a general description, a notion of the countries which it compre- 
hends. They are so various in their level, climate, soil) and produc- 
tions, that I shall not attempt at present to distinguish them ; but, 
shall only remark, that the whole of A^haunistaUn, west of the range 
of Solimaun, is a Table land, lying higher than most of the neighbour- 
ing countries. Hindoo Coosh, which is its northern bulwark, looks 
down on the low lands of Bulkh. On the east, it is equally devated 
above the still lower plain of the Indus. On the south, it overlooks 
Seeweestaun ; and, the deep valley of Bolaun, on the south-west, runs 
between it and Belochistaun. On the west, indeed, it slopes gradu- 
ally down to the desart ; and, on the north-west, it loses its appear- 
ance of elevation before the Paropamisan mountains. The Table 
land of Kelaut, ought perhaps to be considered as a continuation of 
that I have just described ; but, the low country, extending to the 
desart, and the valley of Bolaun, so nearly divide them, that it will be 
convenient to treat them as separate. The A%nauns have no gene- 
ral name for their country ; but, that of A%haunistaun, which was 
probably first employed in Persia, is frequently used in books, and is not 
unknown to the inhabitants of the country to which it applies. I 
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shall) therefore, use it in future to express ihe country, of which I 
have just described the limits. As much of the A^haun country as 
lies to the west of the parallel of Mookloor, in longitude 68** 30*, is 
included in the celebrated and extensive province of Sdiorassaun* 
The remaining part of Khorassaun, (the boundaries of which may be 
loosely fixed by the Oxus, and the desart, through which that river 
runs ; the Salt Desart ; and the Caspian Sea), belongs to Persia. 
Kermaun is said to have been once included in Khorassaun, as 
Seeweestaun frequently is still. 
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CHAP. II. 

MOUNTAINS OF AFOHAUNISTAUN. 

T HAVE already described the general course of the great ridge of 
^ Hindoo Coosh, and have traced the lower ranges on its southern side 
as far east as the Indus. I shall now proceed to a particular descrip- 
tion of the part which bounds A^haunistaun on the north. 

From the Indus to longitude 71% it pursues a westerly course ; but» 
from that point, its direction becomes uncertain. To a person view- 
ing it from the south, the snowy ridge appears to make a considerable 
curve towards him : but, our information leaves it doubtful, whether 
it does make such a curve, whether the principal range continues itis 
westerly course, and sends out a branch towards the south, or whe- 
ther it is crossed by Beloot Taugh, which joins it at the point oppo- 
site to the place where the mountain appears to bench 

From the Indus to this cmrve is the part of these mountains with 
which I am best acquiunted, having seen it for some mondis from 
Peshawer ; and, a particular account of it, may serve to give an idea 
of the rest of the range. 

On entering the plain of Peshawer, on the 24th of Februaiy, 1809, 
four ranges of mountains were distinctly seen on the north. The 
lowest range had no snow. The tops of the second were covered 
with it, as was the third, half-way down. 

The fourth was the principal range of the Indian Cauquus, which 
is always cxwered with snow, is. conspicuous from Bactxia, and the 
borders of India, and is seen from placra far off in Tartaiy. We first 
saw these mountains at the distance of one hundred miles ; but, they 
would have been visible long before, if the view had not been shut 

II 
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out by ihe hills through which we travdled*. In appefuancey how- 
eveii th^ were very netu. The ridges and hollows of their sides 
were clearly discemable ; and, this distinctness, joined to the softness 
wd transparency which their distance gave them, produced a singu- 
lar, and very pleasing effect 

The snowy range is by no means of equal elevation, being in some 
places, surmounted by peaks of great height uid magnitude, which do 
not taper to a point, but rise at once from their bases, with amazing 
boldness and grandeur. 

The stupendous height of these mountains ; the magnificence and 
variety of their lofty summits ; the various nations by whom they are 
seen, and who seem to be brought together by this common object ; 
and the awful and undisturbed solitude, which reigns amidst their 
eternal snows ; fill the mind with admiration and astonishment, that 
no language can express. The height of one of these peaks was 
taken by Lieutenant Macartney, and appeared to be 20,493 feet If 
this measurement be correct, the peaks of Hindoo Coosh are higher 
than those of the Andes, f The measurement made by Lieutenant 
Webb, in the eleventh volume of the Asiatic Researches, gives a still 
greater height to those of Hemalleh. The height of Hindoo Coosh, 
is undoubtedly very great; since we could perceive no diminution in 


* I have seen the ridge of Imaus (or Hemalleh), at a distanceof 150 miles ; and, I be* 
lieve, they wmre to be seen at 250. 

f (The fidlowing is Li^tenant Macartoey’s account of the operation, which he gives 
with ccmriderable distrust). ** I took the distance of some of the most remarkable peri^ in 
"the ridge, cross bearings^ with the theodolite; and found, at the distance of onehOndfed 
" miles, the a{qparent altitude of some was 1 30', which gives a perpendicular hri^t of 

** 20,493 feet. But, of course this could not be poutivdy deeded on for so small an angh; 
" and so great a distance. The most trifling error, whidi might not appear in the correc- 
" tion of the instrument, wouM here make a great difference. It was, however, so correct, 
" that 1 have taken the sun's altitude and the latitude came out within two of the latitude 
"takok with the sextant; and, the distance may be depended on, for I had a base line, inea> 
" snredof for^-five mfl^ uhidkgave a good iai 0 e," 
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the snow <m any pa^ of the lange in the month of June} when the 
thennometer in tht( plain of Peshawei: was at 113”. 

The inferior ranges decrease in height, according to their distance 
from the principal chain. The t<^s of the highest are bare ; but 
their sides, and the whole of the low^r ranges, are well wooded. 
Though three lower ranges only are distinguishable when seen from 
the plain, many more are probably passed before reaching the snowy 
ridg^ Th^ is a plain between the first and second ranges ; and, it 
is probable, that narrower and more elevated valleys separate the 
hi^er ranges, till the ino^easing roughness of the country makes 
them, scarcely observable ; and, that the distinction between the 
ranges, is at length lost in a confused mass of mountains. 

There are three branches, which stretch from the great ridge at 
right angles to the inferior ranges. The first is dose to the Indus, 
and ends at a point opposite Torbaila. 

The next, which is called Ailum, and is of considerable height and 
breadth, is divided from the former by the valley of Boonere. The 
third is divided from Ailum by the valley of Swaut, into which ano- 
ther valley, called Punjcora, opens from the north-west The l^t 
branch is nrach broader than either of the others, and ext^ds so fiir 
to the south as to join the roots of Sufhid Coh, the most northerly 
point in the range of Solimaun. Though not high, it is steep, and 
rugged. It is covered with pine forests, and inhabited by the 
A%haun tribe of Otmaunkhail. Between it and the southern projec- 
tion, is the low and hot pliun of Bajour. 

The lower hills may be imagined from a description of those in the 
district Swaut. In that district snow lies on them for four months 
in the year. Their tbps have but few trees, but their sides are 
covered with forests of pine, oak, and wild olive ; lower down are 
nuuny little valleys, watered by dear and beautiful strea m s,, and en- 
joying a delidous dimate* Their sides afford a profusion of Euro- 
pean fruits and flowers, whidi grow wild in the utmost variety and 
perfection. The hills bear many pretty sorts of fern and sim^ar 
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plants, with several elegant shrubs, and even the rocks are rendered 
beautiful by the ridi verdure of the mosses with idiidi they are 
covered. In the midst the prindpal valley, is the river of Swaut, 
watering a rich though narrow plain, whidi yidds two harvests, and 
produces most sorts of grain : on the plain, besides culrivated fruit> 
trees, are numerous mulberry trees and planes. 

The hills of Boonere greatly resmnble those of Swaut ; th^' enclose 
many little valleys, all opening on one great one, whidi runs south* 
east, and contains the brook of Burrundba These vi^eys are nw* 
rower, and worse watered than those of Swaut, and are oonse<j[umrtly 
less fertile. 

I have now come to the seeming curve, whidi is observed from the 
south of Hindoo Coosh, and whidi rises over Bajour on the west. That 
projection, with the nearest parts of Hindoo Coosh, uid some of the 
neighbouring branches, is inhabited by the Seeapoodi Canfirs^ a 
strange and interesting people. 

The ascent to their country leads along fiighliul predpices, and 
dirough deep and narrow hollows, where the traveller is exposed to 
danger by the pieces of rock that roll Born the mountains abdve him^ 
eiriier loosened by rain and wind, or put in motion by the goats 
and wild animals that birowze on the diA wfaSdi ovdrhangthe road. 
The Caufirs inhabit narrow but ridi and pleasant spots, produdng 
abundance of grapes, and for the most part surmounted by snowy 
summits The country of the Caufirs extends b^ond the western 
angle formed by the curve, and the ridge then pursues its course 
weMward, until it is lost in the Fait^amisan mountains. 

The hffly tract formed by the infmor ranges, is ruurrow and rugged 
in thb part of the ftlidti ; and particularly at the point of the southern 
projection, where the snowy mountain descends abruptljr into the 
low plain of Jeilallabad. When the range letaies its westerly 
course the bills at its'fiiot recover thdr earteht and thdr character t 
they then fiirin the Ckihistann, <n Hi^ Lan^ a coui^ 

watered by many streams, and dssciibed as even mere ddifl^itfbl^^^ 
Swaut 

■ o 
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The nature of the valleys in this part of the range cannot well be 
understood until I have described the space into which they all open. 
This is the valley of the Caubul rivery which separates the southern 
prelection of Hindoo Coosh from the mountains of Solimaun, and 
seems to be a breach in a continued chain once formed by those 
ridges. The breadth between them is now in some places twenty- 
five miles. 

It is occupied towards the east by hills, whidi stretch from moun- 
tain to mountain, though, from their very inferior height, they cannot 
be said to preserve the continuity of the range. West of those hills 
is the plain of Jellallabad, and still farther west the country rises so 
much, that although Gundamuk be in a valley with respect to the 
southern projection, or to the hills of Solimaun, it is on a mountain 
when compared with Jellallabad. The river of Caubul flows through 
the centre of the space which I have been describing, and into it, as 
I have already mentioned, all the valleys in this part of Hindoo 
Coosh open. The first of these to the west of Bajour is Coonner, 
through which the great river of Kaushkaur runs to join that of Cau- 
bul. The climate of the lower part of Coonner is very hot. The 
upper part terminates in long glens, roai^ of which point north-west 
towards the high snowy peak of Coond, which is probably the point 
of the southern projection. Coonner is inhabited by a peculiar people 
called Deggauns^ who will be mentioned hereafter. 

At Mundroor> about twenty miles to the west of Coonner, the water 
of Alingaur joins the Caubul river. It comes down a valley, at the 
upper part of which two others join, and form a figure like the letter 
Y ; the eastern one is called Alingaur, and the western Alishung. 
Each of them runs into the mountains for about twenty miles. These 
valleys, with the plain of Jellallabad, and the surrounding mountains, 
form the district of Lughmaun. Alingaur is a wide valley inhabited 
by Ghiljies. Its head inclines north-east towards Coond. It pro- 
duces all sorts of grain, and mray glens open into it on the right and 
left, some of which are only separated by narrow summits fiK>m diose 
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of Coonner. Alishung is narrower, has fewer glens, and is diiefly in- 
habited by converted Gauiirs. 

The short valley of Oozbeen, inhabited by Ghiljies, lies next on the 
west, after which that of Tugow opens on the river of Caubul, at its 
junction with that of Funjsheer. Tugow is considerably longer than 
any of the valleys yet mentioned. The lower part is inhabited by 
the Saufees (an independent A%hauun tribe, whom I may not have 
occasion to mention again) ; but the upper part, which is narrower 
and less fertile, belongs to Cohistaunee Taujiks. * 

The mouths of these valleys are higher in proportion as they are 
further west ; but those of Oozbeen and Tugow are very sensibly 
elevated above the others, and have the climate of Caubul. For this 
reason they are. sometimes included in the Cohistaun of Caubul, 
which, in strictness, only consists of the valleys of Nijrow, Funjsheer, 
and Ghorebundy with the minor valleys which open into them. Of 
these, the most remarkable are Sunjeer (between Nijrow and PunJ-* 
sheer), and Doomaumeh, and Sauleh Oolung (between Funjsheer and 
Ghorebund). South of the Cohistaun is the Cohdaumun, a country 
formed of little fertile plains among the skirts of Hindoo Coosh. 

The Faropamisan chain, which bounds the Cohistaun on the west, 
extends three hundred and fifty miles fi'om east to west, and two 
hundred from north to south. The whole of this space is such a maze 
of mountains as the most intimate knowledge would scarcely enable us 
to trace ; and, though it affords a habitation to the Eimauks and 
Hazaurehs, it is so difficult of access, and so little fi*equented, that no 
precise accounts of its geography are to be obtained. 

It is certain, however, that the range of Hindoo Coosh is no longer 
so lofty, as to be conspicuous among the mountains by which it is 
surrounded, and that no continued line of perpetual snow can any 


* Hiis term is applied to all people of Afghaunistaun, whose vernacular language ia 
Persian. 
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more be traced. The eastern half of this elevated region is inhabited 
by the Hazaurehs, and is cold) rugged) and barren : the level ^K>ts 
are little cultivated) and the hills are naked and abrupt The western 
part) which belongs to the EimaukS) though it has wider valleyS) and 
is better cultivated) is still a wild and poor country. The northern 
fiice of these mountuns has a sudden descent into the province of 
Bulkh : dieir acclivity is less on their other extremities) except per- 
haps on the west or south-west On the north-west they seem to 
sink gradually into the plain whidi borders on the desart 
The slc^e of the whole tract is towairds the west 
The range of Solimaun commences at the lofty mountain which 
has derived the name of SufBud Coh) or White Mountain) from the 
snow with which it is always covered Sufiaid Coh stands to the 
south of the projection of EUndoo Coosh) and is only separated from 
it by the valley of the Caubul river) from which it rises with a very 
steep acclivity. It is connected with Hindoo Coosh by the hills of 
the Otmaunkhail) and other subordinate ranges extending across the 
Caubul river) in whidi they cause numerous rapidS) in some places 
almost amounting to cascades. On these grounds) the range of Soli- 
maun ought) perhapS) to be r^arded as a branch of Hindoo Coosh) 
and even as a continuation of Beloot Taugh) but it will) nevertheless) 
be ccmvenient to consider it separately. From Su£^d Coh) the 
highest ridge of the range runs south south-east) and passes through 
the Jaujee country near Huiyoob) twdve miles south of which it is 
pierced by the river Koorrum. It then proceeds in a southerly direc- 
tion) and forms the mountainous countiy of the JadraunS) which ex- 
tends to the southward of latitude 31" north. Thus ftff the Course of 


* The A%li«iiiu more fifeqnendy oall due mountain %>eenghnr than Suffiud Cdi. Tlie 
fimner hae aame meaning in l^shtoo that the latter has in Persian. 1 may hm r^ 
mark that, as Persian was the language in which I communicated with the A%haun8, 1 
have often made use of Ptawan words and phrases, where di^ wOtdd have used Pushtoo 
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the ridge is subject to little doubt From the Jadraun country, its 
direction, and even its continuity become more questionable ; but, as 
it is certain that high hills, whidi it takes two days joumeyk to pass 
over, are crossed by travellers from Kauneegoorrum to Oorghoon, we 
may safely conjecture that this is the ridge in question, and may pre> 
sume that the hills which we find still farther south, on the left of 
the river Gromul, are a continuation of it : certain it is, that from the 
Jaudraun country to the Gomul, is a mountunous country, shaded 
with pine forests, which shelters the wild hill tribe of Vizeeree. 
From the Gomul the course of the hills again becomes certain, and 
is continued through the country of the Sheeraunees, and that of the 
Zmurrees, from whence it ^tends to latitude 29', where it seems to 
end. 

The height of the Solimaun range, though mudi inferior to that of 
Hindoo Coosh, is still considerable. Its highest part is undoubtedly 
near its commencement Suffaid Coh is covered with snow through' 
out the year, but I believe no other part of the range has snow after 
the end of spring; some, however of those, as far south as latitude 
31^ have snow upon them in winter, which is a proof of no incon* 
siderable altitude in so low a latitude. 

The part inhabited by the Wuzeerees, is probably as much raised 
above the surrounding country, as that whidi belongs to the Jadrauns; 
but its absolute height is inferior, as the country at its base slopes 
mudi to the southward. In the southern part of the Wuzeeree 
country, where this range is passed through by the river Gomul, it is 
low in both senses, but it rises again in the Sheeraunee country, and 
forms the lofty mountain of Cussay Ghur, of which the Tukht Soli- 
maun, or Solomon’s Throne, is the highest peak ; snow lies on this 
peak for three months in the year, and on the surrounding mountains 
for two. The country of the Zmurrees is certainly as high as most 
parts of Cussay Ghur, but I have not the means of judging of the 
height or character of the rimge to the southward of this point. 

From the southern boundary of A^haunistann, as far north as the 
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rhrer Gomul, the descent from the Solimauny TUige into the low 
lands on the right bank of the Indus, is deep and sudden : on the 
opposite side, tiie descent seems to be as abrupt, though by no means 
so considerable, the country to the west of the range being more ele* 
rated than that on the east 

To the north of the Gromul, both sides of the range become per- 
plexed by. the numerous minor hills which it sends out to the east 
and^^est ; but, as far as I can conjecture, the descent becomes more 
gradual on the- east, as it certainly does on the west ; where the plain 
county rises to meet it, and is perhaps as high to the east of Ghuz- 
nee, as many parts of the range itself to the south of that point. 

There are two minor ranges parallel to the range of Solimaun, 
which accompany it on its eastern side from the southern borders of 
A%hHunistaun, as far at least as Rughzee in latitude 32" 20*. The 
first of these ranges is lower than the principal ridge. The second is 
still lower, and between it and the first is a country which I imagine 
is nigged, but cultivated by the Sheeraunees. All of these ranges 
are pierced by valleys which run fi'om the high country on the west, 
and send out streams into Damaun : other streams, rise in the princi- 
pal range, and run through valleys which cut the lower ones. 

The Solimaun}^ ran^ is described as being composed of a hard 
black stone. The next range is a red stone equally hard : but the 
lowest range consists of a friable grey sand stone. The tops of all 
these mountains are bare; the sides of the high range are covered 
with pines ; and those of the next with olives and other trees : the 
low^t range is entirely bare, except in the hollows, which contain 
some thickets of brush-wood. 

I shall now mention the minor hills, which run east and west from 
the great chain just described. The first that occurs, proceeding 
firom the southward, is a range which seems to commence to the 
north of Rughzee, and extends to Punniallee. 

This branch is steep, craggy, and bare, and can scarcely be crossed 
exc^t in one place, where there is a breadi in the hill. It ends in 
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an abrupt difT, about nine hundred:f^ Iiigh» opposite the village of 
Punniallee. Its whole length is not above sixty mUes, but it desses 
to be mentioned, as it marks the boundary between the plain of the 
Indus and the hilly country which 1 am next to mention. 

The next branch, which may be called the Salt Range, dioots out 
from the south-eastern side of Suf&id Coh, and extends in a south- 
easterly direction, by the south of Teeree to Calla^baugh. It there 
crosses the Indus, stretches across part of the Punjaubj and ends at 
Jellaulpoor, on the right bank of the Hydaspes. It becomes lower 
as it gets farther from the mountains of Solimaun. This i^ge is 
both higher and broader than the last It abounds in salt, which is 
dug out in various forms at different places. To the eastward, it 
yields a rock salt of a brownish colour, which is imported into Hin- 
doostan, and known by the name of Lahore salt 

The third range, to the northward, extends from the eastern side 
of Sufllaid Coh, straight to the Indus, which it crosses, but does not 
reach far beyond its eastern side. As it lies during Uie whole of its 
course between the thirty-third mid thirty^-fburth lines of latitude, I 
shall call it the range of 34* north latitude. It is much higher than 
any of the other ranges, and, though its valleys are wider, its ridge is 
more difficult to pass. Like those ranges, it decreases in height as it 
runs eastward, but as far east as Cohaut, the snow lies on its summits 
till the spring is far advanced, and a little snow falls in winter even 
on the parts towards the Indus. The highest parts of it bear pines, 
and the lower olives. 

Between the Range of 34* and the Salt Range, lie some plains and 
valleys, belonging to the tribes of Bungush and Khuttuk. They slope 
towards the Indus, but are separated from the river by a low range of 
hills running north and south. In the northern part of the space be- 
tween ithe Salt Range and that of Punniallee, the valleys of Dour^ 
Bunnoo, Shutuk, and Esaukhail, descend like steps from the Soli- 
maunee ridge to the Indus. In the southern part of the same space 
are the hills and vall^s <ff the Murwuts, and the desart valley of 
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LargeCt whidi last is sqwrated from the Indus by a hill about thirty 
miles long. 

These three branches are crossed by low ranges running north and 
south, two of which may perhaps be considered as continuations of 
Uiose already mentioned as parallel to the mountains of Solimaun. 
They divide Dour from Bunnoo ; Bunnoo from Esaukhail ; and Lar> 
gee from the Murwut country, which is itself so crossed by different 
ranges, that it resembles a network of hills enclosing cultivated plains. 
None of the intervals between die three great branches are indeed to 
be considered as uninterrupted valleys ; besides the ranges which 
cross them at right angles, they are roughened, particularly towards 
the west, by minor projections from the principal chain, none of 
which, however, are deserving of much notice, even if it were possible 
to acquire accurate notions regarding them. As the Salt Range, the 
Benge of 34**, and the low ridges which run across the valley of the 
Caubul, all issue from the eastern side of Suffidd Coh, and graduaUy 
diverge from that mountain, the country near the point of their 
separation is, of course, veiy mountainous. It is inhabited by four 
tribes, who are comprehended under the general name of Khyberee. 

The branches which issue from the Solimauny range to the west- 
ward, are more difficult to treat of, than those I have just mentioned. 

I shall, however, give such conjectures as my information has led 
me to, which although they will probably not be correct, may be near 
enough the truth to assist in forming a general idea of the confor- 
mation of the country. 

The space included between the valley of the Caubul river, the 

parallel of Ghuznee ; the meridian of Caubul, and the Solimaunee 

range, appears to be a mountainous r^on, containing some large 

valleys. I cannot discover by how many branches it is formed, or 

whether, as is probable, they are crossed by ridges parallel to the 

principal chain : but the mountains certainly extend nearly to die 

road from Ghuznee to Caubul, and leave but a narrow valley between 

them and the Paropamisan hills. Their streams flow towards the 

west* into the valley just mentioned. 

to 
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The first brsach of which I have any distinct information, leaves 
the great chain to the east or north-east of Sirufza, passes to the 
north of that place, runs in a southerly direction along the western 
bank of the Gomul, passes to the west of Mummye, and separates 
that small country from Kuttawauz. Beyond this, its course becomes 
uncertain, and I believe it sinks into low and scattered hills. 

There are three branches more to the. south, which scarcely deserve 
to be mentioned, one of them separates Sirufza from Oorghoon, 
uiother passes to the north of Wauneh. None of these ranges ex«> 
tend fiuther west than the Gomul. 

I have no distinct accounts of any hills issuing from the range of 
Solimaun to the south of the Gomul. 

I am still less acquainted with the hills in the west of A%haunis- 
taun, thiui with those I have been describing. 

A chain of hills, which commences at the northern extremity of 
the Table Land of Kelaut, appears to extend to the northreast as far 
as the Ghiljie country in latitude 32 . It at first separates Shoraubuk 
firom Pisheen, being called the hill of Speen Taizheh in this part of 
its course. It then, under the names of Kozhuk and Khojeh Amraun, 
forms the northern boundary of Pisheen, and afterwards takes the 
name of Toba, from a country through which it runs. The most 
northerly part of it is a pass caUed Gul Narrye, east of the valley of 
Urghessan, and not far from the range of Torkaunee. 

1 shall call the whole range I have been describing, by the name 
of Khojeh Amraun, for the convenience of a general name. It is 
broad, but not high nor steep : snow only lies for a short time on 
Speen Taizheh, but further to the north-east, it lies for three months 
in the year. 

Another range appears to leave the Table Land, nearly at the same 
point with that I have just described. It runs east, and forms the 
southern boundary of Pisheen, which it divides fiom ShawL The 
part nearest the Table Land is caUed Musailugh, and towards the 
centre, it ia called Tukkatoo, which being the highest part of it, may 
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give its name to the range, lean only traoe tHis range about miles 
to the east of the place Where it leaves the Table Land> but it is not 
improbable that it may be connected with one of those ranges which 
will be hereafter mentioned as crossing the country of the Caukers, 
and^ in that case* its length will be much more eonsiderable than I 
have stated* 

It seems to be ste^ and hi^ in proportion to the neighbouring 
hil}% as snow lies on it as long as on any of those bdfore mentioned. 

Another range called Khurle^kkee, leaves the Table Land of Ke- 
laut nearly in latitude 30^ north) and extends to the east, as far as 
the 67 of east longitude^ separating the high plain of Bedowla ftom 
the low and hot country of Seeweestaun. 

A range of hills, rising over the latter country nearly in latitude 29' 
north, has already been mentioned as forming the southern boundary 
of A%haunistaun. The space, extending ftom the sixty-eighth de- 
gree of east longitude, to the range of Solimaun, and lying between 
the twenty-ninth luid thirtyrdrst d^rees of north latitude, is full of 
hills, chiefly in ranges running east and west. It also contains many 
plains, particularly in the eastern part of the division. The west is 
the most hilly, and there are even traces of a very high range in that 
quarter, which seems to run north and south, and to coimect all the 
minor ranges just mentioned. The existmice. of such a range is 
founded on the facts, that Leona Ihuigh and Toba are separated ftom 
Zpope by a range of mountains, which is known to be continued to 
Tubbye, the source of the river Loca. StOl further south, in the same 
line, is a hig^ mountain called Kund, whidi is said to run north and 
south ; simflar ridges, running in the same direction, are met at 
Chirry (south of Kund), and at Isupper (south of Chiny), and a high 
range continues to the left of the road fi»m Shawl to Dander, nearly 
to the last menrioned place. The line I have marked out, whether 
occupied by a range of mountuns or not, certain]^ divides the waters 
of tbis .part of A^^iaunistaim, some Of the streams which rise in it 
running east, end othera west* There only teiiM 
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two ranges of hills, one of whidi commences to the south of Kan*» 
baugh, at no great distance from the Faiopamisan mountains, and 
runs pandld to the left bank of the Tumuk, almost to the 67** of east 
longitude : the ether range begins nearly where the first ends, and 
runs east This range is called Soorg^ur to the w^ and T<»e 
Kaunee to the east ; and with it I bdieve I have completed the m^ 
tion of all remarkable ranges of hills in A%hannistaun. 
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KIVEB8 OP AFOHADNISTAUN. 

A FGH AUNISTAUN has few large rivers for a country of such ex- 
tent Except the Indus, there is no river in all the country which 
is not fordable throughout its course for the greater part of the year. 
The largest partake of the character of torrents, and though they often 
come down with great force, they soon run off. Their itnportance is 
diminished by the drains which are made from them for the purpose 
of irrigating the fields, by which a large stream is sometimes entirely 
consumed, before it reaches any other river. It may be observed of 
all the rivers in A%haunistaun, that their size at their mouths is never 
equal to the expectations they raise when they first issue from the 
mountains. 

The supplies which they yield to the cultivation, and the interrup- 
tion they occasion to travellers, are the only considerations which 
make them of importance. The Indus alone is always navigable, and 
little use is made even of its navigation. 

The Indus, from the length of its course, and the volume of water 
which it carries to the ocean, must be reckoned among the first rivers 
in the world. The distance from its head to the sea, cannot 
be exactly ascertained, but it has been traced for 1350 miles, and 
there is reason to suppose that its whole length is much greater ; many 
of its tributary streams are themselves little inferior in extent to some 
of the most considerable rivers of Europe*. The source of this noble 

* In length of course, though not in depth or pennanence, the Hydaspes, the Hy- 
draotes, and the Hysudrus, are suprarior to the Rhone; the course of the Hyphasis is 
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river is not yet exactly ascertained. The stream is traced widi cer- 
tainty only to the neighbourhood of Draus, a town in Little Tibet, 
which Lieutenant Macartney places in longitude 76” 48', and latitude 
35 ' 5ff. The main stream comes to this point from the north of east, 
but its course higher up is unknown. At the point above Draus just 
mentioned, the main stream is met by a smaller branch which has 
been traced from Rodauk in Tibet, a distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles. It passes near Ladauk, the capital of Little Tibet, from 
which it is called the river of Ladauk. It is joined near that city by 
another stream from the north-west, which Mr. Macartney conjectures 
to issue from the lake of SurickoL I have, however, been informed 
by an Uzbek of Ferghauna, that a stream issued from a glacier iii 
Mooz Taugh, on the road between Yaurcund and Ladauk, and that 
he followed it from the glacier to near Ladauk, without noticing the 
junction of any considerable stream from the westward ; by his ac- 
count, therefore, the river has its source in this glacier ; and though 
I do not think his information to be compared to that acquired by 
Lieutenant Macartney, yet it may be useful to state it on so obscure a 
point 

It occasioned great regret to Mr. Macartney, that he was not able 
to fix the sources of the Indus ; but if we consider the desolate cha- 
racter of the country through which that river runs, before it enters 
Afghaunistaun, we shall find more reason to be surprised at the suc- 
cess Mrith which he has traced the early part of its course, than at his 
foilure in discovering its remotest spring. 

His discovery regarding the course of the river of Ladauk is a 
point of great interest, and the coincidence between his information 


forty miles longer than that of the Elbe, and only dxty less than that of the Rhine. 
Even the river of Kashkaur is dgh^ miles longer than die Po ; and the Abbaseen, the 
Koomim, the G^ul, and the Swan, are none of them mudi inferior in length of course 
to the Thames, though they are among Ae smallest of the rivers that contribute to the 
stream of the Indus. 
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and* tile funr^ of the Ganges made by Lieutenant Webbe in 1808 , 
serves to strengthen the authority of both. 

It was formwly believed that the river of Ladauk was one of the 
principal streiuns of the Ganges, and that opinion was supported by 
the high authority of Migor Rennel.; but that eminent G^grapher 
teems to have been led to this conclusion by the erroneous accounts 
of the Lamas, and of P. Tiefentaller. Captain Raper and Mr. Webbe 
were sent on purpose to ascertmn the source of the Ganges, and 
fbrund it to be in the south-eastern side o£ Hemalleh ; far to the south 
of what was formerly supposed*. It was now proved that the river 
of Ladauk. did not flow into the Ganges, but its real course remained 
m^own, till Mr. Macartney ascertained its junction with the Indus 
near Drausf. From Draus, the Indus pursues its solitary course 
through a mountainous country, little visited by travellers. Mr. 
Macartney had information to which he gave credit, that a bnmch 
separated hx>m the Indus below Braus, and passing through Cash- 
meer, formed the principal stream of the Hydaspes. .Though sudi a 
separation oftmi occur in champaign counties, as in the instance of 
the Ganges ; there is some improbability in its taking place in a 
n^id river, and in a mountainous country: yet even in such situations 
we sometimes see rivers divided by rocky islands ; and, when the se- 
paration is Once made, there is no difficulty in supposing the nature 
of the country to be such as to continue it. At Mullau, after it has 
passed throng the range of 'Hindoo Coosh, the Indus receives from 
the north-west the Abbaseen, a small river which rises in that range 
about one hundred and twenty miles off, and which the neighbouring 
A%hauns seem falsely to have imagined to be the principal stream of 
the Indus. It then proceeds for fifty miles, through tiie lower hills 
of Hindoo Coosh, to Torbaila, where it issues into an open country, 


^ See an account of their joiirniqr in the eleventh volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
f It is possible that the streams whidi are said to issue , from the lake Manmroor to 
the south of the river of Ladauki may be the main stream of the Indus. 
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md immediately spreads itself over the plains and endoses innumer- 
able island. 

Forty miles lower down, and near the fort of Attok» it receives the 
rapid river of Caubul, and soon after rushes through a narrow open- 
ing into the midst of the branches of the Solimauny range. Even 
when the water is lowest, the meeting of those rivers, and their.course 
through the rocks before they are buried in the mountains, is full of 
waves and eddies, and produces a sound like that of the sea. But, 
when they are swelled by the melting of the snow, they create a tre- 
mendous whirlpool, the roaring of which can be heard at a great dis- 
tance, and which often swallows up boats, or dashes them against the 
rocks. The- Indus, which is so widely spread in the plain, is contract- 
ed at Attock to the breadth of about three hundr^ yards. It be- 
comes still narrower where it enters the hills ; and at Neelaub, a 
town fifteen miles below Attok, it is said to be no more than a stone^s 
throw across, but exceedingly deep and rapid. From Neelaub, it 
winds among bare hills to Carrabaugh, where it passes through die 
salt range in a deep, clear, and tranquil stream. From this to the 
sea it meets with no interruption, and is no longer shut in by hills. 

It now runs in a southerly course, and is poured out over the plain 
in many channels, which meet and separate again, but seldom are 
found all united in one stream. 

Near Ouch, it receives the Punjnud, a river formed by the junction 
of those of the Ponjaub, which, though a great body of water, is mudi 
inferior to the Indus above the junction. The river then runs 
south-west into Sind, where it is discharged through many mouths 
into the Gulph of Arabia. In the part of its course,* south of moun- 
tains, it frequendy eats away its banks, and gradually changes its 
course ; and, at its annual rising, it 'inundates the country for many 
miles on each side of its bed *. 


* ^oe the account of the ■oorce of the Indus was written, I have received a hi ghly 
interesting journal from M eer Isnit OoOah, a veiy intdligent native of Ddly, vdio was 
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I shall say nothing in this place of the rivers which join the Indus 
from the east, which are fully described by Lieutenant Macartney.^ 
Of those which join it from the west, .1 have already mentioned the 
Abba Seen. The next river is that of Kaushkhaur, which rises in 

* See Appendix. D. 


induced Mr. Morecroft, supcrintendant of the Company’s Stud, to undertake a journey 
into Tartary, for the purpose of asceitaining the possibility of getting horsn for the Bengal 
CsvaliyintW country. Hewentfoom Ca^meertoLaidauk, andfrom^honceto Yarcund; 
and the following information, respecting the' rivers which he passed, is found in different 
parts of his journal. At Mutauyen, (a place about for^ coss from the city of Cashmeer, in 
a- direction to the north of east), the waters run partly to Cadiineer, and partly to Tibet* 
The stream, whidi goes to Cashmeer, is called th^ Sii^ (which name it retains throughout 
tile valley). The other, is callecl the water of Tibet : it flows north-east as far as Pishkum, 
(a village on J^ut Oollah’s route, about thirty cou north-east of Mutauyen) ; and, from 
tiiat plaC^ it takes -a westerly direction, passes through Little Tibet, and flows under Mo- 
zufferabad, where it bikes the name of that town. .A coss below Mozufferabad, it is joined 
the river of Cashmeer, (the Sind above mentioned), and flows through the Punjaub, 
where it is called the Jdum or Behut, (Hydaspes). This, therefore, is the Kishen Gunga, 
which Mr. Macartn^ supposes to have separated from the Indus, a notion by no means 
gmpriiang, considering how near the- head of the former river is to the course of the-latter. 
Abrat twenty coss from Pishkum, in a direction to tiie east of north, is the vill^ of 
RhillirTi, where Izzut Oollah first met the riv«rof Ladauk, on which he makes the follow- 
ing bbservatidns.- ** Two' coss before you come to KhijUich, the road- goes along the lett 
M bank of a river, whidi flows into the river of Attdc (the Indus). - It comes fiem. the 
** north-east, and flows towards the south-west; and, it is said, that this river joins the 
** river of. Siauyook, (the source of which is between Tibet and Yarkund), and, passing 
** throu^ the country of the Eusofity^ and Bheer, and Tumoul, joins the river of 
** Caubul above the tart of Attok. This river has here no proper name; but is called 
** San Poo, which, in the langui^^ of Tibet, signifies great river.” From Khillich, Izzut 
Oollah accompanied- this river to Ley or-I.adauk, which stands on its right bank. His 
route to hey would make that city more to the south, and, consequently, nearer to the 
etimmnn podtion than lieutenant Macartnty has done ; but, by an observation which he 
todc with A vAty coarse instrument, *'for want of an astrolabe,” he makes the latitude 37° 
40' north, whidi is still fiirther north than Mr. Macartney’s. Iriun Ley, Izzut Oollah 
proceeded to Yarkund ; akid, about eighteen coss to the east of north from Ley, he met the 
river iSiauyook, whidi he accompanied btyond the Glader of Khumdaun to its source 
under the ridge of Carrakoorum, nearly due north of Ley, at the distance of fifteen 
mardies by the road. Izzut Oollifo does not describe the Glader, as forming part of the 
range of mountains, but as a separate mountdn of ice, seen on the left of the road, two 
mardies before readiing Kurrakoorrum, and extending two hundred coss fixim Tibet of 
Balti to Surrik KoL Though Izzut Oolhkh does not sp^ of the range of mountains at 
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Pooshtee Khuii,. the peak in Beeloot Taugh» whidi contains the 
source of thb Oxus. Tlie Kaushkaur river issues from the opposite 
side of the peak, and is divided from the Oxus by the chrin of Beloot 
Taugh, which runs along its right bank as far as Hindoo Goosh ; and 
on its left, is the coimtry of Kauskhaur, ftom which it derives its 
name. After passing Hindoo Coosh, it has on its right the projec- 
tion from that mountain, so often mentioned before. On its left, it 
has mountains parallel to that projection, of great height^ but not 
bearing perpetual snow. It then passes through the hilly country 
beneath the. great ranges, and rushes, with surprizing violence, into 
the vaUey of the Oaubul river. I give that name, in conformity to 
former usage, to a river, formed by different streams, uniting to the 
East of Caubul. Two of the most considerable coAie from Hindoo 
Coosh, through Ghorebund and Funjaheer^ and derive their names 
from those districts. They join to the north of Caubul ; and pursue 
a south-easterly course, till they r^ach Baureekaub.. A stream little 
inferior to those just mentioned, comes from the west of Ghuznee^ 
and is joined to the east of Caubul by a rivulec, which riseer in the 
Faropamisan moimtains in the hill, called Cohee Baba. This rivulet 
alone passes through Caubul, and may be said to have given its name 
to the whole river. 


Karrakoorrnm m exceedingly high, he gives s frightful picture of the cold and desoUttion 
of the elevated tract, which extends for three inarches on the highest part of the countiy 
between Yarkund and Ley. The source of the river of Yarkund is divided by the ridge 
from the Shauyook, and ^stant dghteen marches from Yarkund, in a direction to the east 
of south. It is obvious that this accoupt of the Indus agrees entirely '^th Mr. Macartney's, 
except that it makes the Shauyook have its source in Mooa Taugh, and not in the lake 
of Sunk KoL There is another ^iparent disagreement, which it is not diflBcult to remove, 
lazut Oollah passed through Draus, about six coss north«east of Mutauyen ; but heard 
nothing of the junction of the river of Ladauk with the Indus, stated by Mr. Macartnqr 
to take place near the town of Draus. It is however evidoit from Izzut OoUlsh's account 
of the river of Ladauk, that^ unless that stream alters its course after passing Khillich, it 
iPttst at no great distance to the sonthward of the point whov he creased die dfstrict of 
Draiis; and it is, therefore^ more probable than ever that the junedon stated by Lieutenant 
Macartnrir tohes fda^ in the son^ of that district. 
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All the streams I have mentioned unite at Baureekauby and form 
the river of Caubul, which flows rapidly to the east, increased by all 
the brooks from the hills on each side. It receives the river of 
Kaushkaur at Kaumeh, near Jellallabad; and, thence runs east, 
breaks through the minor branches of Hindoo Coosh, and forms nu- 
merous rapids and whirlpools. * 

After entering the plain of Peshawer, the Caubul river loses a good 
de^ of its violence, but is still rapid. It breaks into different 
branches, which join again after they have received a river, formed 
by two streams, which come from the valleys of Punjcora and Swaut ; 
and, having now collected aU its waters, it enters the Indus a little 
above Attok. 

The Caubul river is v^ry inferior to the Indus, being fordable in 
many places in the dry weather. The Indus, indeed, was forded 
above the junction by Shauh Shuja and his army, in the end of the 
winter of 1809 ; but, this was talked of as a miracle, wrought in the 
King*s favour ; and, I never heard of any other ford in the Indus, 
from the place where it issues from the mountains to the sea. 

Below Attok, the Indus receives the Toe and other brooks ; but, 
nothing deserving of the name of a river, till it reaches the southern 
part of Esaukhail. It is there joined by the Koorum, which rises 
near Huiyoob, beyond the ridge of the Solimauny mountains, and 
runs east through a very- deep valley in that ridge, as far as Burrak- 
hail, where it turns more to the south, and enters the Indus, near 
Kaggalwalla. Its bed is there broad, but very shallow. 

The only river which runs into the Indus, south of this, is the Go- 
mul ; and, even it can scarcely be said to do so, since its waters are 
spent in the cultivation of the north of Damaun, and never reach the 
Indus, but when swelled with rain. 


* Dangerous as such a navigstioii must be, pe(^le <rffen descend it from Jellallabad on 
rafts, srbich shoot down the stream with incredible velocity : but not without considerable 
danger from the rodu, and from the violaice of the current. 
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The Gk>mul rises at Doorchelly to the south of Sirufza, and seems 
first to run south-west. It soon turns south, and continues in that 
course to Domundee. It there receives the stream of Mummye, and 
the Coondoor, which rises in the neighbourhood of Teerwa. From 
this place, the course of the Gomul is easterly to Sirmaugha, where 
it is joined by the Zhobe, a stream little inferior to the Gomul itself, 
which rises in the hill of Kund, east of Burshore^ and runs through a 
country, to which it gives its name. A little to the east of Sirmaugha, 
the Gomul pierces the mountains of Solimaun, passes Rughzee, and 
fertilizes the lands ofDoulut Khail, and Gundehpoor tribes. 

All the former part of its course is through uninhabited mountains. 
The stream is everywhere fordable, except when swelled with rain, 
and even then the water soon runs off. 

Different streams issue from the mountains at Zirkunee, Derau- 
bund, Ghoudwa, and Wukwa. They all run through valleys ; and, the 
two last, completely pierce the range of Solimaun ; one rising in 
Spusta, and the other in the Moosakhail country, both west of the 
range. The two last reach the Indus, when swelled with rain. 

The greatest of the rivers, which run through the west of A%hau- 
nistaun, is the Helmund, or Etymander. It rises at Cohee Baba, 
twenty or thirty miles west of Caubul, on the eastern edge of the 
Paropamisan range. It runs through those mountains for upwards of 
two hundred miles, and then issues into the cultivated plains of the 
Dooraunees. This tract, however, is not at the place alluded to, of 
any great breadth ; and the Helmund soon enters a desart, which 
mctends to its termination in the lake of Seestaun. The immediate 
banks of the Helmund, and the country within half a mile or a mile 
of them, are everywhere fertile, and, in most places, well cultivated. 
The whole length of the course of the Helmund is about four hundred 
miles. Though fordable for most part of the year throughout the 
whole of its course, the Helmund is still a considerable stream : even 
in the dry season, it is breast deep at the fords nearest to the place 
where it leaves the mountains ; and, at the time of the melting of the 
snows, it is a deep and rapid river. Besides the rivers which will be 

(l2 
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helreafter enumerated, it receives a stream from Seeahbund, which 
reaches it fourteen miles above Girishk,' after a course of eighty miles. 

The Urghundaub rises at a place in the Hazaureh mountains, 
eighty miles north-east of Candahar, and considerably to the south of 
the source of the Helmiind. Its course lies to the southward of that 
river, which it joins below Girishk, after passing within a few miles 
of Candahar, an(l watering the richest part of the Doorraunee coun- 
try. It is a small stream in winter, but deep arid rapid when swelled 
by the melting of the snow. It is never more than one hundred and 
fifty yards broad. 

The Khashrood rises at Saukhif, ninety miles south-east and by 
south from Heraut ; and, after a course of one hundred and fifty 
miles, joins the Helmuhd, near Khoonnesheen in the Gurmseer. It 
is a rapid river, and larger than the Urghundaub. 

The Furrah-rood rises near that last mentioned, and is a much 
more considerable stream. It is unoertain whether it reaches the 
lake of Seestaun or is lost in the sands ; but, in either case, its course 
is not less than two hundred miles long. The Tumuk rises near 
Mookkoor, and at first pursues a south>-westerly course along the 
road to Candahar. It then turns* west, passes to the south of Canda- 
har, and joins the Urghundaub, about twenty-five miles west of that 
city. The Tumuk, generally speaking, runs through a plain country, 
and is not remarkable for rapidity. To the south of Candahar, it re- 
ceives the Urghessaun, which rises near Caufirchauh, and waters a 
country which is known by its name. It ia a rapid torrent, never 
rem’ains deep for more than two or three days, and leaves its bed dry 
for a great part of the year. Still lower down^ the Tumuk receives 
the Shofundaum, a petty rivulet, and the.Doree, which rises in the 
neighbourhood of Rabaut Notwithstanding these additions, it seems 
rather to decrease in size from the losses it suffers* from the dryness 
of the country, and the demands of the cultivation ; so that, after a 
course of* two hundred miles, it is' still a small stream when it joins 
the Urghundaub. 

The Lora rises at Tubby^ in the mountain of Kiind, and runs 
through Burshore into Pisheen. It there receives as much as. escapes 
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from the cultivation^ of the Soorkaub, a rivulet^ which rises in the 
hill of Eund) near the source of the 23iobe. It afterwards runs 
through a narrow defile in the hills of Speen Taizeh irito. Shoraubuk, 
where it breaks into two branches. They unite again to the west of 
that country ; and the whole is lo^t in the neighbourhood of Choghye 
in the Gurmseer. The length of Lora is near two hundred miles, 
and it is of a considerable breadth ; but never too deep to be forded, 
for more than a week at a time. Its banks are so high in Pisheen, as 
to prevent its being employed for irrigation ; but in Shoraubuk they 
are lower, and it supplies almost all the water used in agriculture. 

The river, which was anciently called the Orchus, can scarcely be 
reckoned to belong to Afghaunistaun. It rises at Oba in the Paro- 
pamisan mountains, and runs past Heraut. It continues to run 
westerly for a short distance, through Afghaun and Persian Khoras- 
saun ; after which, it runs north, and enters the desart on the left of 
the Oxus. It is said formerly to have reached the Caspian Sea ; but 
I believe, it is now lost in the desart. It is crossed between Merve 
and Meshhed ; but I have no particular information regarding its 
lower course. It was anciently called Herirood ; but is now known 
to the Persians and Afghauns by the name of Poollee Maulaun, and 
to the Uzbeks by that of Tejend. 

Though there are many streams in A%haunistaun as large in them- 
selves as some of those I have mentioned, I need take no notice of 
them, unless their importance is raised by their contributing to a 
great river, or by some other circumstance of that kind. It there- 
fore only remains to mention the streams, which form the only lake 
of which I have heard in Afghaunistaun. The Pultsee, the Jilga, 
and another rivulet, issue from the mountains of Solimaun, north of 
the range of Sirrufza, and flow west into the lake, which is situated 
to the south-south-west of Ghuznee, and about two marches south- 
west of Mybolauk. 

It was on one of these streams that Sultaun Mahmood built his 
famous embankment, which supplied the city of Ghuznee, and its 
neighbourhood, with water ; and which was destroyed by one of the 

* « Q 3 
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early A%haim kings, before he had succeeded in overturning the em- 
pire of Ghuznee. Besides other little streams, the lake receives a 
rivulet firom the south, which rises near Gwaushta ; (uid, the whole 
united, make a piece of water, which in the dry weather is only three 
or four miles in diameter, and about twice as much after floods. The 
water of the lake is salt, as is that of some of the rivulets which join 
it. It is called Aubistandeh, which, in Persian, means s tanding 
water. 
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CHAP. IV. 

NATURAL AND POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF AF6HAUNISTAUN. 

plain of the Indus from the sea to Sungur, is included in Sind. 

Of this division, the part which extendsfirom the sea to Shikajrpoxe, 
is inhabited by Sindees, under a native prince, but tributary to Caubul. 
This is now generally called Sinde, by the English ; but, may with 
more propriety, be termed Lower Sind From Shikarpoor, inclusive 
to Sungur, may be called Upper Sind. The part of it which lies to 
the west of the Indus, is chiefly inhabited by i^oches ; and, with the 
exception of a small tract north of Shikarpoor, is directly under the 
government of Caubul. Above Sungur, as far as the eastern branches 
of the Solimaun range, is Damaun. The hills south of the salt range, 
and the plains and valleys which they enclose, are also generally in- 
cluded in Damaun. The plain, immediatdy on the right bank of the 
Indus, and north of Sungur, is inhabited by Belodies ; and is some- 
times distinguished from Damaun, and called by the Beloche or Hin- 
doostaunee name of Muckelwaud. Damaun is then only applied to 
the skirts of the hills, which indeed is the original meaning of the 
word. In this sense, the southern part . of Damaun is inhabited by the 
Stooreeannees, after whom, to the north, are the Bauboors, Meeaun- 
khails^ Gundehpoors, Doulutkhails, and Murwuts ; all A^haun tribes. 
To the north of the latter^ and along the utmost boundary of Damauii, 
in this extended sense, am ^e A%haim tribes, who inhabit Khost, 
Dour, and Bunnoo, and that ^Esaukhaii In the same extent of the 
range of SoHinaun, live the 2^unee8„jSheennmee8, Wuzeerees, and 
Jadiauns. 
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The Jauj^ and Tor^s inhabit a deep valley^ which appears to 
be cut by the Koomim in the Solimauny range : between the salt 
range and that of 34% are hills and valleys, inhabited by the tribes of 
Bungush and Khuttuk» The latter, in some places, extends to the 
south of the salt ran^, and even crosses the Indus about Muckud. 
To the north of the range Of 34 , is the rich and extensive plain 
of Peshawer, watered by the river of Caubul, and bounded on the east 
by the Indus. The Khuttuks extend over the south-eastern part of 
this plain. The northern part belongs to the Eusofzyes, who inhabit 
also the country among the hills, which I have mentioned, under the 
names of Boonere, Swaut, and Punjoora. Some of the Eusofzye tribes 
extend to the east of the Indus. The rest of the plain of Peshawer 
belongs to certain tribes, often comprehended in the name of the 
tribes of Peshawer. 

The plain of Peshawer is boimded on the west by the subordinate 
range, which crosses from. Hindoo Goosh to Sufi&id Coh. The south- 
ern part of these hills, which is naked and barren, belongs to the upper 
Momunds. The northern part is covered with pines, eid belongs to 
toe Qtmaunkhail. To the. west of this range of hills, is the spacious 
valley of Bajour, which runs into that of Punjcora, and which is sur- 
mounted on toe west by the southern projection from Hindoo COosh. 
West of the plain of Petoawer is the valley of the Caubul river, the 
eastern part of which is little higher than Peshawer ; but the western 
is elevated to the level of the countries west of the range of SoUmaun. 
The countries on the left bank of the river have already been described, 
owing to their connection with Hindoo Coosh. On the right bank, 
there is first the country of the Khyberees ; and, fturther west, the 
rich plain of Jellidlabad. West of Jellallabad, are Gundamuk, and 
Jugdilluk, which, with all the high country, extending from the plain 
of Caubul to toe hills of the Khyberees ; bounded on the south b^ 
Sufi&id Coh, and on the north by toe plain on the Caubul river, is 
called Nimgrahaur or * Nungnehaur. The Cohistaun of Caubul has 

* From the nine streams ahidi issue from it; Nung^ in I’usbtoo, signifying nine; and 
Nehaura, a stream. 
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been described : south of it, is the plain of Caubul, which is spoken 
of as enchanting by all. who have seen it It has the Paropamisan 
mountains on the west, part of the Cohistaun on the north, the valley 
of the Caubul river, and the hills of Ningrahaur and Logur, connected 
with the range of Solimaun on the east To the south, it opens on a 
long valley ascending towards Ghuznee, the greater part of which is 
inhabited by the Afghaun tribe df Wurduk. On the west, this valley 
has the Paropamisan range ; and Qn the east, it has different branches 
of the range of Solimaun, including vallies, of which the principal 
are Logur, Speiga, Khurwaun,'and Zoormool. The three first slope 
towards the river of Ghuznee ; but the water of Zoormool runs into 
the Aubistaundeh. All the streams west of the range of Mummye, 
north of Ghwaushteh, south of Ghuznee, and east of the parallel of 
Mookkoor, run into the same lake ; so that the country within those 
limits, forms a bason free from bills, and moderately, fertile,- on the 
highest part of an elevated plain. This natural division indudes 
many little districts, of which the principal, beginning from the souUr, 
are Ghwaushteh, Kuttawauz, Mybolauk, Shilgur, Ghuznee, and 
Naunce. 

There is no marked limit between the bason of the Aubistaudeh» 
and the country west of the meridian of Mookkoor ; the latter, how- 
ever, has a westeim indination. 

It is included between the Paropamisan mountains and the range of 
Khojeh Afiiraun, and may be divided into the valley of the Urghes- 
saun, that of the Tumuk, and the high country between those rivers. 
The former is not broad, nor remarkably fertile ; it slopes to the norUi- 
west. It is inhabited by Doorraunees ; and the mouth of it exbmds 
to the neighbourhood of Candahar. To the south-east of it, is a hilly 
and pastoral country, ^tending to Shoraubuk. The counfxy between 
the Urghessaun and Tumuk, is composed of the ranges of Mookkoor 
and Torkaunee, and the plains which they endos^ 

The graeral dope of the valley of Tumuk, from Mookkoor to 
Kehuiti Ghiljie, is to the south-west. It also shdves towards the river 
from the Paropamisan mountains, and firom the high land befi>re men- 

R 
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tioned, in the parallell of Kelloce Abdooreheem. But, except in the 
most northerly part of this natural division, these slopes are so mode* 
rate that the tract may with propriety be described as a wavy plain, 
scattered with hills. It is not infertile, and in many places it is well 
cultivated j but, in general, it is dry, and a large portion of it is left 
waste for that reason. It is destitute of trees. The uncultivated paits 
abound in bushes, which serve tor fuel and for the food of camels, but 
which do not form continued tracts of brushwood, such as are common 
in India. The breadth of this valley is about sixty miles, and the 
length of the part I have described is very little more. It is inhabited 
by Ghiljies. 

The Urghundaub issues from the mountains to the north of Kclauti 
Ghiljie. From that river to the Helmund, is a hilly country, connected 
on the north with the Paropamisan mountains, and reaching nearly to 
the parallel of Candahar on the south. The southern part of this tract 
is unfertile. The rest, in which are included the districts of* Khauk- 
raiz, Laum, and perhaps some others, contains some fertile plains, 
among hills, which bear almond and other trees. 

The country round Candahar is fertile, and highly cultivated. Still 
farther south, it is poor, and becomes more so as it extends west ; so 
that, for many marches towards the left bank of the Helmund, it is a 
complete desart. Both banks of the Helmund, however, are fertile, 
and compose the country of Gnrmseer. Its limits on the east and 
west are formed by the desart ; on the south it has Seestaun, and on 
the north the part of the Doorraunee country, lower down the Hel- 
mund than Girishk. This, and the country round Girishk, are fertile, 
near the Helmund. At a distance from the river it is sandy, but not a 
desart. Still further up the river, on its right bank, lies the rich coun- 
try of Zemeendawir, which has the Paropamisan mountains on the 
north, and some hills connected with that range are found within its 
limits. This fine country extends for forty or fifty miles to the west of 
the Helmund. To the north-west of Zemeendawir, lies the country of 
Seeahbund, along the foot of the Paropamisan mountains. It is natur 
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rally fertile) and well watered ; but it is little cultivated, and chiefly 
used for pasture. 

To the south-west of Seeahbund, and east of Furrah, the country 
becomes more and more arid as it recedes from the hills, till it ends in 
the desart. 

Furrah is a considerable town, and the country round it is fertile, but 
it is of no great extent ; so that Furrah itself^ and some other tracts to 
the north and south of it, seem rich islands in the midst of a waste, 
approaching in appearance to a desart. Yet, this land does not appear 
to be naturally incapable of cultivation ; and, it is probable, that 
wherever there is water it is productive. 

About twenty miles to the north of Furrah, we meet the mountains, 
which stretch across from the Paropamisan range into Persian Kho* 
rassaun. Among these mountains, which are covered with forests, 
we find the extensive and fertile plain of Subzaur or Isfezaur. 

Some more barren country intervenes before we reach Heraut, 
which is situated in an ample plain of unequalled fertility, and sur- 
rounded by high mountains. 

The whole of the country I have been describing, from Kelauti , 
Ghiljie to Heraut, except Seeahbund and Subzaur, is inhabited by the 
tribe of Dooraunee, which is the greatest among the Afghauns. Its 
general slope is to the south* Candahar, and the country to the west 
of it, are the lowest of all the tracts I have yet described west of the 
range of Solimaun ; but, even they are much more elevated than the 
plains on the east of those mountains. 

Returning to the neighbourhood of Ghuznee, we find Zoormcs>l 
divided from Sirufza on the south, by a branch from Cohee Solimaun. 

Sirufza, Oorghoon, and Wauna, have been described as descending 
in stages to the Gomul, which bounds them on the south, and as slop- 
ing from the mountains of Solimaun westward towards the upper 
course of the same river, which forms their western boundary. They are 
divided from each other by branches of the Solimaunee mountains, and 
are all little cleared plains among mountains, covered with forests of 

R 2 
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pines. They are high, and cold countries ; but all these qualities are 
found less in the southern parts than the northern. Sirufza belongs 
to the Kharotee tribe of Ghiljies, as does the southern part of the 
plain of Oorghoon, under the name of Seroba. Ooorghoon itself 
belongs to the FermooUees, a Persian tribe. Wauneh belongs to an 
AJ^haun tribe called Dumtaunny. To the west of Wauneh, beyond 
a range of hills, is the ipountainous country of Mummye, the slope 
of which is east towards the Gomul. Mummye is divided on the 
west by the same branch which passes to the west of Sirufza, from 
the bason of the Aubistaudeh. 

In the mountains to the south of Mummye, are the valleys of 
Oozdeh, Coondoor, &c. and the plains of Docheena, Turrukghuz, &c. 
all sloping e^t to the Gomul. 

To the west of these is a high table land, sloping west, supported on 
the north-west by the range of Khojeh Amraun, and containing Cau- 
ferchaidi, Sauleh Yesoon, Seeoona Daug tmd Toba. The valley of 
Burshore descends from this table land into Pisheen, which also lies 
south of Toba. Burshore is a fertile valley, watered by the Lora. 
Pisheen is low, but higher than Candahar. It is a plain not remark- 
ably fertile. To the south of Pisheen is Shawl, divided from it by the 
range of Tukkatoo. It is higher than Pisheen, but lower than Moos- 
toong, a plain to the west of it, under the table land of Kelaut Shawl 
and Moostoong both belong to the Beloche Prince of Kelaut, though 
the former is chiefly inhabited by A^hauns. Both are fertile, but 
from Shawl the land rises gradually to Khurlukkee, and gets more dry 
and barren as it approaches that range ; a proof that the range is not 
high, though it rises so much above Sweestaun on the south. 

T)ie barren country, between Khurlukkee and Shawl, is called the 
Dushti Bedowleh, or The Unhappy Plain. 

To the east of it and Shawl, are the mountains which I suppose to 
form a continued range from Khurlukkee, by Tsupper and Chirry, to 


* Daug is the Puahtoo for a plain, Seeoona is the name of a tribe of Caoken 
who inhabit this ^mce. 
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Eund. East of those mountains, I have described different ranges 
of hills, as running east towards the range of Solimaun. The most 
southerly of these bounds A%haunistaun on the south. Between 
that range and the next, lie the valley of Zawura and the plain of 
Tul and Chooteeallee. The latter places are in one plain of consi- 
derable extent, of hard clay like that of the Indus. Zawura is much 
narrower than Tul-Chooteeallee, but both are fertile, and inhabited 
by Speen Tereens, a division of the Afghaun tribe that possesses 
Pidheen. # 

To the north of these, and divided from them by hills, is Boree, a 
more extensive plain than either of the former, and rich and well wa- 
tered. Other hills, some of which appear to be a continuation of 
Tukkatoo, bound Boree on the north, and separate it from other dis- 
tricts less level and less fertile. 

North of this tract, is Zhobe, so called from the river which waters 
it. It is a diversified country, but the whole is ill cultivated: some 
parts are hilly : in others are open plains ; and on the river are plains 
covered with Tamarisk trees and bushes. To the north-west of Zhobe 
is Khyssore, which seems to be a valley under the hills which support 
the table land of Seeoona Daug : on the north-east Zhobe opens on 
the valley of the Gomul, and on the east it has the hilly countries un- 
der the range of Solimaun, the most northerly of which belong to the 
Hurrepaul division of the Sheeraunees, to the south of whom are a 
division of the Bauboors, and then Cankers, in some places mixed 
with Beloches. I conceive Boree and Tull-Chooteeallee to be about 
as high as Candahar : from Boree the country rises to the northward, 
as far as the borders of Zhobe ; and then descends towards the Gomul. 
The narrow valley of the Gomul, though sunk among the surrounding 
hills, is much more elevated than the plain of the Indus, and probably 
even than Candahar ; the parts near the mountains, to the east and 
west, are higher than those in the centre, but the greatest elevation is 
towards the west. 
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CHAP. V. 

OF THE CLIMATE OF AF6HAUNISTAUN. RAIN> 


A S the occasional showers which fall throughout the year in England, 
are unknown in most Asiatic countries, the first particular to att'end 
to in examining their climate, is the season and the quantity of the 
periodical rains; It is this which regulates husbandry, and on which 
in many countries the temperature and succession of the seasons in a 
great measure depend. 

The most remarkable rainy season, is that called in India the south* 
west monsoon. It extends from Africa to the Mala peninsula, and 
deluges all the intermediate countries within certain lines of latitude, 
for four months in the year. In the south of India this monsoon com- 
mences about the b^inning of June, but it gets later as we advance 
towards the north. Its approach is announced by vast masses of 
clouds that rise from the Indian ocean, and advance towards the north- 
east, gathering and thickening as they approach the land. After some 
threatening days, the sky assumes a troubled appearance in the even- 
ings, and the monsoon in general* sets in during the night. It is 
attended with such a thunder-storm as can scarcely be imagined by 
those who have only seen that phenomenon in a temperate climate. 
It generally begins with violent blasts of wind, which are succeeded by 
Hoods of rain. For some hours lightning is seen almost without 
intermission, sometimes it only illuminates the sky, and shows the 
clouds, near the horizon ; at others it discovers the distant hills, and 
^in leaves all in darkness, when in an instant it re^appears in vivid 
and successive flashes, and exhibits the nearest objects in all the bright- 
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ness of day. During all this time the distant thunder never ceases to 
roll, and is only silenced by some nearer peal, which bursts on the ear 
with such a sudden and tremendous crash as can scarcely fail to strike 
the most insensible heart with awe *, At length the thunder ceases, 
and nothing is heard but the continued pouring of the rain, and the 
rushing of the rising streams. The next day presents a gloomy spec- 
tacle : the rain still descends in torrents, and scarcely allows a view 
of the blackened fields : the rivers are swoln and discoloured, and 
sweep down along with them the hedges, the huts, and the remains 
of the cultivation which was carried on, during the dry season, in 
their beds. 

This lasts for some days, after which the sky clears, and discovers 
the face of nature changed as if by enchantment. Before the storm 
the fields were parched up, and except in the beds of the rivers; 
scarce a blade of vegetation was to be seen : the clearness of the sky 
was not interrupted by a single cloud, but the atmosphere was loaded 
with dust, which was sufficient to render distant objects dim, as in a 
mist, and to make the sun appear dull and discoloured, till he at- 
tained a considerable elevation : a parching wind blew like a blast 
from a furnace, and heated wood, iron, and every other solid material, 
even in the shade ; and immediately before the monsoon, this wind 
had been succeeded by still more sultry calms. But when the first 
violence of the storm is over, the whole earth is covered with a sudden 
but luxuriant verdure : the rivers are full and tranquil : the air is pure 
and delicious ; and the sky is varied and embellished with clouds. 
The effect of the change is visible on all the animal creation, and can 
only be imagined in Europe by supposing the depth of a dreary win- 


* To persons who have long resided in India, these storms lose much of their 
grandeur, yet th^ sometimes rise to such a pitch, as to make an impression on those 
habituated to them. I have been told by a gentleman who had been for some time in 
Malebar, the province most distinguished for the violence of .the monsooi^ that he ther^ 
heard a dap of thunder which pr^uced a silence oS a minute in a large party of officers, 
and made a great part of the company turn pale. 
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ter to start at once into all the freshness and brilliancy of Spring. 
From this time the rain falls at intervals for about a month, when it 
comes on again with great violence, and in July the rains are at their 
height : during the third month, they rather diminish, but are still 
heavy : and in SeptembeiTthey gradually abate, and are often entirely 
suspended, till near the end of the month j when they depart amidst 
thunders and tempests as they came. 

, Such is the monsoon in the greater part of India. It is not, how- 
ever, without some diversity, the principal feature of which is the de- 
lay in its commencement, and the diminution in the quantity of rain, 
as it recedes from the sea. In the countries which are the subject of 
the present inquiry, the monsoon is felt with much less violence than 
in India, and is exhausted at no great distance from the sea, so that 
no trace of it can be perceived at Candahar. A remarkable exception 
to this rule, is, however, to be observed in the north-east of 
Afghaunistaun, which although much further from the sea than Can- 
dahar, is subject to the monsoon, and what is equally extraordinary, 
receives it from the east. 

These anomalies may perhaps be accounted for by the following 
considerations. It is to be observed, that the clouds are formed by 
the vapours of the Indian ocean, and are driven over the land by a 
wind from the south-west *. Most part of the tract in which the 
kingdom of Caubul lies, is to leeward of Africa and Arabia, and re* 
ceives only the vapours of the narrow sea between its southern shores 
and the latter country, which are but of small extent, and are ex* 
hausted in the immediate neighbourhood of the coast. India lying 
further east, and beyond the shelter of Africa, the monsoon spreads 
over it without any obstruction. It is naturally most severe near the 
sea from which it draws its supplies, and is exhausted after it has past 


* Tke cau8e$ of the south-west wind require a separate discussion, unconnected 
with my object, which is to explain the summer rains of the Kingdom of Caubul. It 
is sufBcimt for my purpose that the prevalence of this wind to the extoit alleged, is 
universally acknowledged. 
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over a great extent of land. For this reason, the rains are more or 
less plentiful in each country, according to its distance from the sea, 
except in those near high mountains, which arrest the clouds, and 
procure a larger supply of rain for the neighbouring tracts, than would 
have fallen to their share, if the passage of the clouds had been unob* 
structed. 

The obstacle presented to the clouds and winds by the mountains 
has another effect of no small importance. The south-west monsoon 
blows over the ocean in its natural direction ; and, though it may 
experience some diversities after it reaches the land, its general course 
over India may still be said to be towards the north-east, till it is ex- 
hausted on the western and central parts of the peninsula. Tlie pro- 
vinces in the north-east receive the monsoon in a different manner: 
the wind which brings the rains to that part of the continent, origi- 
nally blows from the south-west, over the Bay of Bengal, till the 
mountains of Hemalleh, and those which join them from the south, 
stop its progress, and compel it to follow their course towards the 
north-west. The prevailing wind, therefore, in the region south-west 
of Hemalleh, is from the south-east, and it is from that quarter that 
our provinces in Bengal receive their rains. But when the wind has 
reached so far to the north-west as to meet with Hindoo Coosh, it is 
again opposed by that mountain, and turned off along its face towards 
the west, till it meets the projection of Hindoo Coosh and the range 
of Solimaun, which prevent its further progress in that direction, or 
at least compel it to part with the clouds with which it was loaded. 
The effect of the mountains in stopping the clouds borne by this 
wind, is different in different places. Near the sea, where the clouds 
are still in a deep mass, part is discharged on the hills and the coun- 
try beneath them, and part passes up to the north-west ; but part 
makes its way over the first hills, and produces the rains in Tibet 
In the latitude of Cashmeer, where the hills are considerably ex- 
hausted, this last division is little perceived : the southern face of 
the hills and the country still farther south is watered ; and a part of 
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the clouds continue their progress to Afghaunistaun ; but few make 
their way over the mountains, or reach the valley of Cashmeer. Hie 
diouds whidi pass on to A%haunistaun are exhausted as they go : 
the runs become weaker and weaker, and at last are merely sufficient 
to water the mountains, ^without much affecting the plains at their 
base. 

Ihe above observations will explain, or at least connect the follow- 
ing facts. The south-west monsoon commences on the Malabar 
cotasi in May, and is there very violent ; it is later and more mo- 
derate in Mysore ; and the Coromandel coast, covered by the moim- 
tainous countries on its west, is entirely exempt from it. Further 
north, the monsoon b^ns early in June, and loses a good deal of its 
violence, except in the places influenced by the neighbourhood of the 
mountains or the sea, where the fall of water is very considerable.. 
About Delly, it does not b^n till the end of June, and the fall of 
rain is greatly inferior to what is felt at Calcutta or Bombay. In the 
north of the Funjaub, near the hills, it exceeds that of Delly ; but, 
in the south of the Funjaub, distant both from the sea and the hills, 
very little rain ffills. The countries under the hiUs of Cashmeer, uid 
those under Hindoo Coosh, (Fukhlee, Boonere, and Swaut) have all 
their share of the rains ; but they diminish as we go west, and at 
Swaut are reduced to a month of douds, with occasional showers. In 
the same month (the end of July and banning of August) the mon- 
soon appears in some clouds and showers at Feshawer, and in the 
Bungush and Khuttuk countries. It is still less felt in the valley of 
the Caubul river, where it does not extend beyond Lughmaun; 
but in Bajour and FunjcOra, under the southern projection, in the 
part of the Caufir country, which is situated on the top of the same 
projection, and in Teera, situated in the angle formed by Tukhti 
Solimaun and its eastern branches, the south-west monsoon is heavy^ 
and forms the prindpal rains of the yean- There is rain in this sea- 
son in the country of the Jaujees and Torees, whidi probably is 
brought from the north by the edc^ in the adnds ; but I have not in- 
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fi>nnation enough to enable me to conjecture whether that which falls, 
in Bunnoo and the neighbouring countries is to be ascribed to this 
cause, or to the r^ular monsoon from the south'West* 

The regular monsoon is felt as far west as the utmost boundary of 
Mekraun ; it is not ea^ to fix its limits on the north-west with pre- 
cision, but I have no accounts of it beyond a line drawn through the 
northern part of the table land of Kelaut and the northern parts of 
Shoraubuk, of Pisheen, and of Zhobe, to the source of the Koor- 
rum ; it falls, however, in very different quantities in the various 
countries south-east of that line. The clouds pass with little obstruo> 
tion over Lower Sind, but rain more plentifully in Upper Sind and 
Domaun, where these rains, though not heavy, are the principal ones 
in the year. On the sea-coast of Luss and Mekraun, on the other 
hand, they are arrested by the mountains, and the monsoon resembles 
that of India. In Seweestaun the monsoon is probably the same as 
in Upper Sind and Domaun : in Boree it is only about a month of 
cloudy and showeiy weather : it is probably less in Zhobe : and in 
the other countries within the line it only appears in showers, more 
precarious as we advance towards the north. * 

The second rain to be noticed, is that which falls in Winter, and 
which assumes the form of rain or snow, according to the tempera- 
ture of the place ; it extends over all the countries west of the In- 
dus, as far as the Hellespont, and is of much greater importance to 
husbandry than the south-west monsoon, except in the few districts 
already specified ; it is indeed the most considerable rainy season in 
all the countries I have to mention, micepting those included in In- 
dia ; it even appears in India, but <nily lasts for two or three days 
about Christmas, and though of some importance to the cultivation, 
cannot always be relied on. 


* I 1m^ all di^ above infonnatioo will be fbond oonecti bat I am not Miyiine 
aboat the. theoiy, which I •hoold have repp rca ied, 1 had not tbpag^t it vae^ i|i 
connecting the fiwts. 
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Where it ^Is in the form of snow» it is the most important td 
agriculture, but where it falls as rain,, it is less so than that of the 
Spring ; the inferiority of the quantity of the latter being more than 
compensated by the opportuneness of its fall. 

The Spring nun generally i^s at different times during a period 
ea-tending in some places to a fortnight and in others to a month ; 
it extends over Afghaunistaun, Toorkistann, and all the other coim- 
tr\^ which I have to mention. In most parts of India, some showers 
foil at the same season, and delay the approach of the hot winds, but 
have little effect on the cultivadmi. In all the other countHos, it is 
of the utmost consequence to husbandry, as it foils at the time when 
&e most important crop is b^iming to appear above the ground. 
Both this and the wmter rain are said to come from the west 

The dimate of A%haunistauh' varies extreinely in different parts of 
the counti^. This is in some measure to be attributed to the differ- 
ence of latitnde» but still more, to the different d^rees of elevation 
of different tracts. Thedirecticm of the prevailing winds also’ ma^ 
teriaUy affects the climate ; some blow over showy mountains; othma 
are heated in summer, and rendered cold in winter, by their passage 
pyer desarts, and other arid tracts of great extent ; some places 
are refoeahed in summer by breezes from moister countries, and some 
are ao surrounded by hiUs as to be inaccessible to any wind at all. 

I shall begin with describing the temperature of the pl^ of Pedia- 
wer, which,' from' the length of oiir residence there, is better known to 
me than that of any part, of the A%haun dominions. When it is 
described, I shall have ; a standard with which the temperature of the 
rest' of the country may be compared. 

Feshawer is situated on a low plain, surrounded- on all sides except 
the east, with hills. The air is consequently much confined, and the 
heat greatly increased. In the summer of 1809, which was reckoned 
a mild one, the thermometer was for several days at 112* and llS”, in 
a huge toot artificially cooled,' which b as high as in the hottest parts 
Cf Ihdia. Ihe duration of this heat is hot, however, so great as that 
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of an Indian Summer, and it is compensated by a much colder 
Winter. The following is an account of the progress of the seasons 
at Feshawer. 

The mission arrived in the plain of Feshawer on February 23d, 
1809. The weather was then cold at night, but perfectly agreeable 
in the day, and not hot, even in the sun, at any part of the twenty- 
four hours. The ground was frequently covered with hoar-frost in 
the morning, as late as the 8th of March, but by the middle of that 
month the sun was disagreeable by eight in the morning. The wea- 
ther after this became gradually hotter, and the heat of the sun grew 
more intense, but the air was often refreshed by showers, and it was 
always cool in the shade, till the first week in May, when even the 
wind b^an to be heated. At the time of our arrival, the new grass 
was springing up through the withered grass of the last year ; some of 
the early trees were budding, but all the other deciduous plants were 
bare. The approach of the Spring was however very rapid. In the 
first week in March, peadi uid plum trees began to blossom ; apple, 
quince, and mulberry trees were in bloom in the course of the second 
week ; before the end of March the trees were in full foliage, early 
in April barley b^an to be in ear, and it began to be cut down dur- 
ing the first week in May. From that time the heat increased, and 
was often very severe, even in the night, tiU the banning of June, 
when a whole night of strong hot wind from the north-west was sue* 
ceeded by such a coolness in the air as was uncomfortable in the 
morning, but pleasant during the rest of the day. This coolness was 
not of any great duration, and the heat was at its utmost height , by 
the 23d of June, when we crossed the Indus. Violet hot winds 
from die south blew all night, till the last day we were in the plain 
of Feshawer, when the wind came round to the north-east, and was 
delightfully cooL From that time we imderstood that the heat would 
a^n increase till the middle of July, when a cold wind would set in 
firom the east, and be succeeded by cool and doudy weadier. The 
last half of September we understood was always so cold, as.to be 
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counted in winter, and the succeeding months were said to become 
colder and colder till February. Hie cold even in Winter is not very 
severe, though frost is frequent in the nights and mornings, it never 
lasts long after the sun is up, and snow has only been once seen by 
the oldest inhabitants. Some of the Indian plants remain in leaf all 
the year. From the remoteness of my station, I have not now access 
to the diaries of those gentlemen of the mission who kept an account 
of the thermometer, but I imagine that its greatest height in the 
shade is about 120’, and its greatest depression in the course of the 
year about 25 '. It is to be observed that the Summer of 1809, was 
reckoned very cool, but there can, I think, be no doubt that in every 
year the Summer of Feshawer is more moderate than that of Hin- 
dostaun, while the Wiriter is much colder. The favourable opinion 
which I have formed of the climate of Feshawer, from a comparison 
with that of India, by no means occurs to a person accustomed to the 
coolness of the western part of the A%haun dominions. The natives 
of Caubul and Candahar, who were at Feshawer with the King, con- 
curred in exclaiming against the Intolerable heat ; and verses, epi- 
grams, and proverbs, without number, were quoted to shew the bad 
opinion which was generally entertained of that climate. 

The temperature of the other countries^ in the north of Afghauni- 
staun, is as various as might be expected from the difference of their 
elevation and circumstances. The low parta are hot, the middle tem- 
perate, and the high cold ; but, generally speaking, the average heat 
of the year does not reach that of India, nor the cold that of 
England. 

The extremes will be shown by examining the climate of Lugh- 
maun west of Feshawer. There is not, indeed, in the whole kingdom 
of Caubul, so remarkable for the variety of its climate, a more sur- 
prising instance of great difterence of temperature in little space, than 
is exhibited in the tract I have selected. In the height of Summer, 
while the plain of Jellallabad- is intolerably sultry, and while the very 

wind is so hot as often to occasion the death of persons exposed to it, 

10 
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the mountain of Suffaid Coh lifts its head, crowned with perpetual 
snow, immediately from the plain. The nearest northern hills are cold, 
and the more remote covered with snow ; and the table land of Cau- 
bul, to the west of Lughmaun, enjoys the coolness and verdure of a 
temperate summer. This contrast is a constant theme of wonder to 
travellers ftom more uniform climates. The Emperor Bauber, gives 
the following account (in his commentaries) of the impression made 
on him by this sudden change, on his first journey to the east of Cau> 
bul. ** I had never,** says he, ** before seen the hot climates, .or the 
** Indian country. When I reached the pass, I saw another world. 
** The grass, the trees, the birds, the animals, and the tribes of men : 
** All was new ! I was astonished.** 

Returning to the south of the Berdooraunee country, Bunnoo ap- 
pears to be as hot as Peshawer, and the Esaukhail perhaps hotter. 
Khost and Dour, as they are higher than Bunnoo, are probably cooler. 

The Murwut country is made up of hills and plains, and consequent- 
ly has not a uniform climate. The plains, at least, are very hot, and 
parched up, by the heat of summer. Largee was far from cool, even 
in January. 

The winter of Damaun is very agreeable, being colder than any part 
of Hindostaun. Frost is common in the morning ; and, the thermo- 
meter, in 1809, was generally some degrees below the freezing point at 
day-break. The summer is intolerably hot. I have heard inhabiUuits 
of Damaun say, that they have never experienced in India any weather 
so oppressive as that of Damaun. The heat of the nights is scfvcely 
inferior to that of the days. The inhabitants are obliged to wet their 
clothes before they can go to sleep ; and, every man plac^ a large ves- 
sel of water by his bed to relieve the thirst, with whidi he is sure to be 
tormented during the night. The climate of the countries in the 
rmige of Solimaun, varies of course with their leveL In general they 
are cold, and most so towards the north. The valleys between the 
parallel ranges are little cooller than Damaun. Hie heat of Sind is 
at least equal to that of Damaun ; and, probably, increases as we go 
towards the south, till it is moderated by breezes from the sea. See- 
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weestaun is a very hot country; and Sewee is proverbially the 
hottest place in the kingdom of Caubul. * 

Tul, .Chooteeallee»and Zawureharey are by no means so hot as Sewee ; 
and the climate of Boree is temperate throughout the year; the 
winter seems to be as cold as that of Peshawer, and the summer less 
hot. I can only speak of Zhobe by conjecture, but I should think it 
was cooller than Boree. If we ascend from Seweestaun into Khoras> 
san,^ at a point to the westward of the countries I have just described, 
we find the Dushti Bedowleh, the cold of which is described as being 
very severe in winter ; in Shawl, it is more moderate ; and in Pisheen 
still more so than in Shawl ; yet,even in Pisheen, standing waterfreezes, 
and snow sometimes lies for a fortnight. Burshore is still colder than 
Pisheen ; but Shoraubuk, lying lower than Pisheen, and bordering on 
the desart, has a hot climate ; snow never falls ; the edges and sur- 
face of standing water freeze in winter ; but, in summer, the sand is 
heated to such a degree as to render it impossible to walk- on it bare 
footed. North of Pisheen are the hills of Toba, in which was situated 
the summer retreat of Ahmed Shauh. Of them, and of the other 
mountains about Pisheen, and those in the west of the Cauker country, 
which adjoin to them, 1 can only make the same obvious remark which 
I have applied to other mountains, that the climate of places in them 
varies with the elevation. Going north from Pisheen, the heat increases 
till we reach Candahar. The Booraunee country is generally temper, 
rate towards the north, and hot towards the south, but, probably, in no 
part so hot as Peshawer ; where it includes part of the Paropamisan 
range, as to north of Candahar, the cold in winter and heat in sum- 
mer axe both severe. Zemindawer, which lies immediately to the 
south of those mountains, is .described as a temperate and agreeable 
climate. In the most north^ly part of the Dooraunee country, near 


* 1 have he^ a saying about Sewee, which, however, is applied by Ae Persians to 
many other remarkably hot placra. ** Ai Khooda Chooii Seewee daushtee chera Dosukh 

Saukhtee.” 0 God, when you had Seewee, why need you have made Hell? 
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Herautj the cold of winter is very severe ; but the summer would be 
hot, were not the air refreshed by a permanent wind from the norths 
west. In the high lying district of Subzaur or Isfezaur, south of 
Heraut, snow is said to lie for five months ; and all the Water is frozen, 
except that of the river which is then swollen and rapid. Yet the 
heat of summer is described as oppressive, and even the wind is some- 
times heated. 

The Gurmseer on the lower Helmund, receives its name from the 
heat of its climate. Candahar has a hot climate. No snow falls in 
winter ; and, the little ice that is formed on the edges of the streams, 
melts before noon. The heat of the summer is great : hot winds are 
not unusual ; and, even the fatal simoom has been known. Yet the 
heat is said not to be disagreeable to the feelings, and the climate is 
famous for its salubrity. 

In proceeding east from Candahar, the cold of the winter increases 
at every stage, and the heat of the summer diminishes in the same 
proportion. Even at Kelauti Ghiljie, snow falls ofteh, and lies long, 
and the Tumuk is often frozen so as to bear a man. The summer 
also is cool; and hot winds are unknown. It is to be remembered that 
Kelaut is in the lowest part of the vaUey of the Turnuk. In the high 
tract to the south of that valley, the cold appears to be as great as in 
any part of A%haunistaun ; at Kelaee Abdooreheem, the snow lies 
for three or four months, and all that time the streams are frozen so 
as to bear a man on horseback. Ascending the valley of the Tumuk, 
we at last reach the level of Ghuznee, which is generally mentioned as 
the coldest part of the plain country in the Caubul dominions. The 
cold of Ghuznee is spoken of as excessive, even by the inhabitants of 
the cold countries in its neighbourhood. For the greater part of the 
winter, the inhabitants seldom quit their houses ; and, even in the 
city of Ghuznee, the snow has befen known to lie deep for some time 
after the vernal equinox. Traditions prevail of the city having been 
twice destroyed by falls of snow, in which all the inhabitants were 
.buried. The climate of the flat country to the south of Ghuznee, 
seems little more mild than that of the city itself. In Kuttawauz, the 
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snow is very deep for upwards of three months ; and is frozen over 
so, that men can travel on it without sinking. The streams are fro- 
zen ; and, for part of the winter, will bear even loaded camels. The 
summer is scarce so hot as that of England, and only one harvest is 
reaped in the year. In the country of the Kharoties, the cold is still 
more severe. It is considerable in the other districts among the 
branches of Solimaun, but diminishes as we get towards the south. 
To the north of Ghuznee, the cold diminishes as we recede from that 
city till we reach the Cohdaumun and Cohistaun, north of Caubul, 
where the cold increases, and continues to increase as the country 
rises towards the ridge of Hindoo Coosh. Caubul itself, being lower 
than Ghuznee, and more enclosed by hills, appears not to suffer so 
much from cold. The cold of - the winter, if not greater, is more 
steady than that of England j but the summer is hotter than ours, so 
much so that the people are unwilling to expose themselves to the 
sun in that season. The great difference between the seasons, and 
the quickness with which they change, has a striking effect on the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants. In winter, the people are all clad in woollen 
garments, and, in some places, in clothes of felt ; over which they 
universally wear a large great-coat of well tanned sheep skin, with the 
long shaggy wool inside. Tliey have fires in their houses j and often 
sleep round stoves, with their legs and part of their bodies covered by 
large pieces of tanned sheep skin, which are thrown over the stove, 
so as to confine the heat. They seldom leave their houses, unless 
when urgent business requires, or when the young men go to hunt 
wolves in the snow. But, when the vernal equinox is past, the snow 
suddenly disappears, the country is covered with young grass, the buds 
burst forth, and are soon followed by a profusion of flowers. The in- 
habitants leave their towns, and spread over the country on parties of 
business or pleasure. They change their winter raiment for a thin 
dress of chintz or cotton ; and, often sleep at night under trees, or in 
the open air. The nourooz or vernal equinox, has always been a time 
of great rejoicing in these countries ; but, the Persians, having engraft- 
ed some fable about Ali, the patron of their religious sect, upon this 
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ancient festival, it has fallen into disrepute with the Mussulmauna of 
the opposite belief ; and the observance of it is only preserved by its 
conformity to nature, and by the arrival of the joyous season, which 
it was intended to celebrate. * 

I can say little of the winds of Afghaunistaun. A strong northerly 
or north-westerly wind blows through the whole of Toorkistaun and 
Khorassan, for a period of one hundred and twenty days. It begins 
about the middle of summer ; and its commencement and duration 
are counted on by the natives with the greatest confidence. 

The prevailing winds throughout the A%haun country are Irom 
the west. It is a general remark among the natives, that westerly 
winds are cold, and easterly winds hot. It is also said, that easterly 
winds bring clouds, and westerly winds shed the contents of them. 
A pestilential wind, called Simoom, is known in some of the hot 
parts of the country. It sometimes blows on the plain of Peshawety 
in Bajour, and in the valley of the Caubul river. It is known in the 
south of the Doorraunee country, and even in Shawl ; but, in general, 
it is unknown in the cold climates* It is said never to blow, except 
in bare countries, and never to last above a few minutes at a time. 
Its approadi is discovered by a particular smell, which gives sufficient 


* I cannot refrain from adding an accouht of the climate of Caubul, from the commen- 
tarics of the Emperor Baiiber, a work not more remarkable from the character of iU 
author, and the simplicity and spirit of its style, than lor the accuracy with which it de- 
scribes the countries which were the scenes of the Em|)eror’s conquests. 

“ The cold and hot countries arc very near to each other at this jilace. One day’s journey 
‘‘ from Caubul, you may find a place where snow never falls ; and, in two hours journey, 
a place where the snow scarcely ever melts. The air is delightful. I do not believe 
there is another place like Caubul in the world. One cannot sleep tlicrc in summer 
“ without a postecn. {a) In winter, though there is so much snow, the cold is not excessive. 
‘‘ Samarcand and Tauris are famous for their climate ; but they are riot to be compared to 
Caubuk The fruits of cold cUmates ; grapes, pomegranates, apricots, apples, quinces, 
‘‘ peaches, pears, plums, almonds, and walnuts, arc abundant. (A) I planted a cherry tree 
“ myself at Caubul : it grew very well, and was thriving when I left it. Oranges and 
citrons come in plenty from Lughmaun. 1 caused sugar cane to lie planUnl at Caubul, &c.” 
(a) A sheep-skin cloak. The Emperor seems to have a little e^raggerated the coolness 
of die nights at Caubul. (A) Cherries arc now common at Caubul. 
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warning to a person acquainted with it, to allow of his running into 
shelter till the simoom has passed over. When a man is caught in 
itf it generally occasions instant death. The sufferer falls senseless* 
and blood bursts from his mouth* nose* and ears. His life is some- 
times saved* by administering a strong acid* or by immersing him in 
water. The people in places where the simoom is frequent* eat gar- 
lic* and rub their lips and noses with it* when they go out in the heat 
of summer* to prevent their suffering by the simoom. This wind is 
said £0 blast trees in its passage ; and* the hydrophobia* which affects 
the wolves* jackalls* and dogs* in some parts of idie country* is attri- 
buted to it. 

To sum up the character of the climate , of the whole country* 
Ai^haunistaun must be pronounced dry* and little subject to rain* 
clouds* or fogs. Its annual heat on an average of different places* is 
greater than that of England* and less than that of India. The 
difrerence of temperature between summer and winter* and even 
between day and night* is greater than in either of those coun- 
tries. Judging from the size* strength* and activity of the in- 
habitants* we should pronounce the climate favourable to the human 
constitution ; and many parts of the country are certainly remark- 
able for their salubrity. But* on an inspection of facts* it ap- 
pears doubtful whether the diseases of A%haunistaun are not more 
fatid than those of India. Yet* those diseases are not numerous* and 
few of them are of those descriptions which make most havock in 
other countries. Fevers and agues are common in autumn* and are 
also fdit in spring. Colds are very troublesome* and sometimes 
daiigerous in winter. The small-pox carries off many persons* though 
ihnoculation has long been practised by the Moollahs and Syuds in 
the most remote parts of the kingdom. Opthalmia is common. 
These are the principal disorders of A%haunistaun. 
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ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, AND MINERALS OF AF6HAUNISTAUN. 


jj^ CAN by no means pretend to give a full account of the animals of 

the countries I am describing. I shall only mention a few that I 
have heard of, without taking it upon me to say that I have not 
omitted more than I have stated. 

The lion, though so common in Persia, and lately found in such 
numbers in Guzerat and in the Hurriana, north-west of DeUy, is veiy 
rare in A%haunistaun. The only place where I have heard of lions, 
is in the hilly country about Caubul, and there they are small and 
weak, compared to the African lion. I even doubt whether they are 
lions. ‘ 

Tigers are found in most of the countries east of the range of Soli- 
maun, and it is there that leopards are most common. They are, 
however, to be met with in most of the woody parts of Afghauni- 
staun. 

Wolves, hysenas, jackalls, foxes, and hares, are common every 
where. The wolves are particularly fonDidable during the winter in 
cold countries, when they form into troops, frequently destroy cattle, 
and sometimes even attack men. Hyaenas never hunt in bodies,- but 
they will sometimes attack a bullock singly ; and both they and the 
wolves always make great havoc among the sheep. Hares are k^t 
for the market at Caubul, and two sell for a rupee. 

Bears are very common in all the woody mountains, but they sel- 
dom quit their haunts, except where sugar-ome is planted, which 
tempts them into the cultivation. They are of two kinds, one of 
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which is the black bear of India, the other is of a dirty white, or rather 
of a yellow colour. 

Wild boars abound in Persia and India, but are rare in Caubul ; 
and the wild ass appears to be confined to the Dooraunee country, 
the Gumseer, and the sandy country south of Candahar. Many kinds 
of deer, in which the elk is included, are found in all the mountains ; 
but antelopes are rare, and confined to the plains. The wild sheep 
and ,wild goat are common in the eastern hills* . The most remark- 
able of the deer species is one which I think is called Pauzen in Per- 
sian. It is remarkable for the size of its horns, and for the strong but 
not disagreable smell of its body. The vulgar believe that it lives 
on snakeS} and a hard grera substance, about the size of a Windsor 
bean, is found in some part of it, which is reckoned an infallible cure 
for the bite of a serpent. 

The only wild wnimds that 1 have heard ofi besides those already 
mentioned, are, pcMPCupines, hedgehogs, and monkies, (which last are 
<mly found in the north-east part of Afghaunistaun). Mungooses, 
ferrets, and wild dogs. Moles are only feund in Cashmeer. The 
Kkig has a few elefdiants, but they are all brought from India ; nei- 
ther that animal nor the rhinoceros, being found in any part of his 
own dominions. 

The horse chums the first notice of all domestic animals. A con- 
siderable number are bred in the Afghaun dominions, and those of 
Heraut are very fine. I have seen one or two that had the figure nf 
the Arab with superior size. A good breed of the Indian kind called 
Tauzeey is also found in Bunnoo and Damaun ; and excellent horses 
of the same sort are bred between the Hydaspes and Indus ; but in 
general, the horses of the A%haun dominions are not remarkably 
good, excepting in the province of Bulkh, where they ue excellent 
and very numerous. A veary strong and us^ul breed ponies 
called Yavbwii, is however reared,, especially about Baumbun. They 
aie used to cany baggage, and can bear a great load, but do not 
stand a long continuance of hard work so well as mules. 
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Mules are little used in India, and are most wretched where they 
do exist In the west of the Punjaub however, are some better 
mules : those west of the Indus are better still, and they continue to 
improve as we get westward, though they never equal those of Eng- 
land. The same observations apply to the asses, and these animals 
are of much importance, the mules being much used in carrying the 
baggage of armies, and the asses being the principal means of carry- 
ing manure and other articles from one part of a farm to another, as 
well as of transporting the produce to market. 

Camels are, however, on the whole, the animal most employed for 
carriage. The dromedary is found in all the plain country, but most 
in sandy and dry parts ; this is the tall, long legged animal common 
in India. The Bactrian camel (which I understand is called Uxhree 
in Toorkee) is much more rare, and I believe is brought fiom the 
Kuzzauk country beyond the Jaxartes. He is lower by a third at 
least than the other, is very stout, and covered with shaggy black 
hair, and has two distinct humps, instead of the one bunch of the 
dromedary. The Boghdee camel, in the south-west of Khorassaun, 
is shaped like the last mentioned, but is as tall as the dromedary. 
Even this last varies, the dromedaries of Khorassaun being lower and 
stouter than those of India. 

Buffaloes, which affect hot and moist countries, are naturally rare ; 
they are however-to be found in many parts of Afghaunistaun. 

The ox is used to plough all over the Caubul dominions, unless, 
perhaps, in Bulkh, where horses are so common. The species re- 
sembles the ox of India, in having a hump ; but it is inferior in most 
respects. Oxen are imported from the Rajpoot country, where there 
fure the best in India, except perhaps Guzerat. No herds of oxen 
are kept except round the lake of Seestaun, and according to some 
accounts, in part of the Cauker country. 

The great stock of the pastoral tribes is sheep, and those of the 
kind c^ed in Persian Doombot and remarkable for tfuls a foot broad, 
and almost entirely composed of fat. This kind in other respects re- 
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sembles the English sheep, and is both handsomer and better than 
that of India. The Indian species, which has not the fat tail, is the 
only sort in Sind and Seweestaun. 

Goats, are common in all the mountainous parts of the country, and 
are by no means scarce in the plains. Some breeds have remarkably 
long and curiously twisted horns. 

The dogs of A%haunistaun deserve to be mentioned. The grey- 
hounds are excellent ; they are bred in great numbers, particularly 
among the pastoral tribes, who are much attached to hunting. What 
is more remarkable, pointers resembling our own in shape and qua- 
lity, are by no means uncommon, though I cannot ascertain from 
whence the breed was procured. They are called Khundee. I had 
two, one of which was a very fine one ; and another gentleman had 
one that would have been much admired in any country. 

The cats must also be noticed, at least the long-haired species 
called Boorauk, as they are exported in great numbers, and every 
where called Persian cats, though they are not numerous in the coun- 
try from which they are named, and are seldom or never exported 
thence. 

A simple enumeration may suffice for the few birds I can remem- 
ber. There are two or three sorts of eagles, and many kinds of 
hawks ; among which are the gentle falcon, which is the best of all ; 
the large, grey, short winged bird, called Bam in Persian, and Kuzxil 
in Turkish, which I believe is the goshawk ; the shauhecn, which is 
taught to soar over the falconer's head, and strike the quarry as it 
rises. The chirk, which is taught to strike the antelope, and to 
‘fasten on its head, and retard it till the grey-hounds come up : and 
several other kinds. Nor is there any want of game for hawking ; 
herons, cranes, and storks are common, as are wild ducks and geese, 
swans, partridges, quails, and a bird which is called Cupk by the Per- 
sians and Afghauns, and the hiU Chichore by the Indians, and which 
I understand is known in Europe by the name of the Greek Par- 
tridge. There is a smaller bird called Soosee, which has a resem- 
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blance to that last mentioned, and which 1 have never heard of but 
in A%haunistaun. Pigeons, doves, crows, sparrows, &c. are common 
to all countries ; cuckoos, which are rare, and magpies, which are un- 
known in India, are abundant in the cold climates of Afghaunistaun, 
while peacoks, so common in India, are there only to be found do- 
mesticated as in England ; and parrots and nynas (Coracias Indica) 
are only found in the east. 

The reptiles do not call for much notice. The snakes are mostly 
innocent ; the scorpions of Peshawer are notorious for their size and 
venom, yet their bite is seldom or never fatal. I have not heard 
much of the fishes of the country. There are no crocodiles. Turtles 
are common, as are tortoises. 

Great flights of locusts are not of frequent occurrence, yet the few 
famines that have been felt in Khorassaun, were occasioned by their 
devastations. Bees are common in these countries, especially to the 
east of the range of Solimaun, but are domesticated in Cashmeer 
alone. Mosquitoes are less troublesome than in India, except in 
Seestaun, where they are very formidable : the inhabitants are there 
obliged to have mosquitoe curtains, as in Bengal ; and either these 
animals, or a sort of gad-fly, often harrass horses till they pine and die. 

It is still more difficult to give an account of the vegetables than of 
the animals, when neither have been examined by any person con- 
versant with natural history. Of the great number of trees unknown 
in Europe, which are common in India, very few are to be found east 
of the range of Solimaun, and perhaps none west ; on. the other 
hand, many of our own European trees are common in Afghauni- 
staun, and most of our finest fruits grow wild in different parts of that 
country. These are also common in gardens and orchards. The 
commonest trees in the mountains are pines of different kinds, one of 
which, the Jelgoozeh, is remarkable for cones larger than artichokes, 
and contfuning seeds resembling pistachio nuts. Two kinds of oaks 
(one of which is that called by botanists Quercus Beloot ; cedars. 


* I have taken all the botanical names I have had occasion to use from Dr. Hun> 
car’s Hindoostaunee Dictionary. 


V 
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and a sort of gigantic cypress, are also among the natives of the 
mountains ; as are the walnut and the wild olive. The western hills 
abound in a tree called Wunna (a word also used generally for a tree), 
which bears an eatable berry, known by the name of Shnee, I believe 
some of the hills also produce the birch, the holly, and the hazle ; as 
they do mastich, a tree called Khunjudt and one called Ooloohtye in 
Pushtoo, and Wisk in Persian. The pistachio tree also grows wild in 
Hindoo Coosh. On the plains, the commonest wild trees are the 
mulberry, the tamarisk, and the willow (of which we may distinguish 
the weeping willow, the palm, and two sorts called by the natives the 
red and the green willow). Tlie plane and the poplar are also com- 
mon on plains ; as are the trees called Seeahchobf Purra, BiUkhukt 
and Zurungt which 1 have never seen, and have not been able to re- 
cognise from description. 

Many bushes may also be mentioned. The barberry, the Ku- 
rounda (Carissa Carounda), and other bushes, which bear eatable 
berries ; such as the Undook^ the Gom'goorehy &c. are common in the 
hills, as are wild grapes ; but of all the shrubs, the most celebrated is 
the Arghawaun, which, though it bears the same name with the 
anemone, grows to such a height as almost to entitle it to the name 
of a tree. 

The English flowers, roses, jessamines, poppies, narcissuses, hyar 
cinths, tuberoses, stock, &c. &c. are found in gardens, and many of 
them wild. Other vegetables will be mentioned hereafter, in de- 
scribing the places where they grow. 

I need scarcely give a separate chapter to the minerals, concerning 
which I only possess a few particulars, picked out of Mr. Irvine’s 
report, to which also I am much indebted in the two last heads. 

Gold does not seem to be found in Afghaunistaun, except in the 
streams that flow from the Hindoo Coosh range. The fable whidi is 
current respecting vegetable gold, said to be produced in the country 
of the Eusofzyes, no doubt arises from the particles washed into the 
fields by those streams. Silver is found in small quantities in the 
country of the Caufirsf. Eubies are found in Budukhshaun, but not 
in the Afghaun side of Hindoo Coosh : whole difis of lapis lazuli, 
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however, overhang the river of Kaushkaur, between Chitraul and the 
Eusoizye country. 

There are mines of lead and antimony mixed in the country of the 
Afreedees, and in that of the Hazaurehs ; and of lead alone in Upper 
Bungush, and in the countries of the Shainwaurees, Kaukers, Haza- 
urehs and Eimauks, as well as in the province of Bulkh. The coun- 
try of the Vizeerees abounds in iron, as does Bajour and the adjoin- 
ing hills, where there are also indications of copper. Sulphur is found 
in Bulkh and in Seeweestaun. The greatest place for salt has been 
mentioned : rock salt is also found in Bulkh, and salt is made from 
springs and ponds in Khorassaun. Saltpetre is made every where 
from the soil. Allum is got from the clay at ('alla-baugh, and orpi- 
ment is found in Bulkh and in the Hazaureh country. 
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BOOK II. 

GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE INHABITANTS OF 

AFGHAUNISTAUN. 


CHAP. 1. 

INTRODUCTION, ORIGIN, AND EARLY HISTORY OP THE AFGHADNS. 

T he description, which I have attempted, of the country of the 
A^uauns, has been rendered difficult by the great tariety of 
the regions to be described, and by the diversity even of contiguous 
tracts. No less a diversity will be discovered in the people who in- 
habit it ; and, amidst the contrasts that are apparent, in the govern- 
ment, manners, dress, and habits of the different tribes, I find it 
difficult to select those great features, which all possess in common, 
and which give a marked national character to the whole of the 
Afghauns. This difficulty is increased by the fact, that those qualities 
which distinguish them from all their neighbours, are by no means 
the same, which, without reference to such a comparison, would 
appear to Europeans to predominate in their character. The freedom 
which forms their grand distinction among the nations of the East, 
might seem to an Englishman a mixture of anarchy and arbitrary 
power ; and the manly virtues, that raise them above their neigh- 
bours, might sink in his estimation almost to the level of the opposite 
defects. It may, therefore, assist in appreciating their situation and 
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character to figure the aspects they would present to a traveller from 
England) and to one from India. 

If a man could be transported from England to the Afghaun coun- 
try, without passing through the dominions of Turkey, Persia, or 
Tartary, he would be amazed at the wide and unfrequented desarts, 
and the mountains, covered with perennial snow. Even in the culti- 
vated part of the country, he would discover a wild assemblage of hills 
and wastes, unmarked by enclosures, not embellished by trees, and 
destitute of navigable canals, public roads, and all the great and ela- 
borate productions of human industry and refinement. He would find 
the towns few, and far distant from each other ; and, he would look in 
vain for inns or other conveniencies, which a traveller would meet with 
in the wildest parts of Great Britain. Yet, he would sometimes be 
delighted with the fertility and populousness of particular plains and 
valleys, where he would see the productions of Europe, mingled in 
profusion with those of the torrid zone ; and, the land, laboured with 
an industry and a judgment no where surpassed. He would sec the 
inhabitants, following their flocks in tents, or assembled in villages, 
to which the terraced roofs and mud walls give an appearance entirely 
new. He would be struck at first with their high, and even harsh 
features, their sun-burned countenances, their long beards, their loose 
garments, and their shaggy mantles of skins. When he entered into 
the society, he would notice the absence of regular courts of Justice, 
and of every thing like an organized police. He would be surprised 
at the fluctuation and instability of the civil institutions. He would 
find it difficult to comprehend how a nation could subsist in such dis- 
order ; and would pity those, who were compelled to pass their days 
in such a scene, and whose minds were trained by their unhappy situ- 
ation to fraud and violence, to rapine, deceit, and revenge. Yet, he 
would scarce fail to admire their martial and lofty spirit, their hospi- 
tality, and their bold and simple manners, equally removed from the 
suppleness of a citizen, and the awkward rusticity of a clown ; and^ 
he would, probably, before long discover, among so many qualities 
that excited his disgust, the rudiments of many virtues. 
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Buty an English traveller from India, would view them with a more 
favourable eye. He would be pleased with the cold climate, elevated 
by the wild and novel scenery, and delighted by meeting many of the 
productions of his native land. He would first be struck with the 
thinness of the fixed population, and then with the appearance of the 
people ; not fluttering in white muslins, while half their bodies are 
naked, but soberly and decently attired in dark coloured woollen 
clothes; and wrapt up in brown mantles, or in large sheep-skin 
cloaks. He would admire their strong and active forms, their fair 
complexions and European features ; their industry, and enterprise ; 
the hospitality, sobriety, and contempt of pleasure, which appear in 
all their habits ; and, above all, the independence and energy of their 
character. In India, he would have left a country where every move- 
ment originates in the government or its agents, and where the peo- 
ple absolutely go for nothing ; and, he would find himself among a 
nation where the controul of the government is scarcely felt, and 
where every man appears to pursue his own inclinations, undirected 
and unrestrained. Amidst the stormy independence of this mode of 
life, he would regret the ease and security in which the state of India, 
and even the indolence and timidity of its inhabitants, enable most 
parts of that country to repose. He would meet with many produc- 
tions of art and nature that do not exist in India; but, in general, he 
would find the arts of life less advanced, and many of the luxuries of 
Hindostan unknown. On the whole, his impression of his new ac- 
quaintances would be favourable ; although he w'ould feel, that 
without having lost the ruggedness of a barbarous nation, they were 
tainted with the vices common to all Asiatics. Yet, he would reckon 
them virtuous, compared with the people to whom he had been accus- 
tomed; would be inclined to regard them with interest and kindness; 
and could scarcely deny them a portion of his esteem. 

Such would be the impressions made on an European, and an In- 
dian traveller, by their ordinary intercourse with the Afghauns. 
When they began to investigate their political constitution, both 
would be alike perplexed with its apparent inconsistencies and con- 
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tradictions, and with the union which it exhibits of turbulent inde- 
pendence and gross oppression. But, the former would, perhaps, be 
most struck with the despotic pretensions of the general government ; 
and, the latter, with the democratic licence, which prevails in the go- 
vernment of the tribes. 

Let us now try whether, in a particular examination of the history 
and present condition of the Afghauns, some of the features exhibited 
in these two pictures will not be softened down, and some apparent 
inconsistencies reconciled ; but, throughout the whole, let it he borne 
in mind, that although I have endeavoured to measure tliem by the 
scale which will be applied in Europe, yet the first and most natural 
process by which I estimated their character was a comparison with 
their Indian and Persian neighbours. 

The origin of the name of Afghaun, now so generally applied to 
the nation, I am about to describe, is entirely uncertain ; but is, pro- 
bably, modern. It is known to the Afghauns themselves only through 
the medium of the Persian language. Their own n.ame for their 
nation is Pooshtoon ; in the plural, Pooshtauneh. 'riu; B(;rdoorau- 
nees pronounce this word Pookhtaiineh ; whence the name of Pitan, 
by which the Afghauns are knowm in India, mny probably he 
derived. 

The Arabs call them Solimaunee ; but, whether from their pos- 
sessing the mountains of Solimaun from the name of some chief who 
may have headed them, when first invaded by the Arabs, or from 
some circumstance connected with their sii])|)osed descent from the 
Jews, is entirely uncertain. They have no general name for their 
own country ; but sometimes apply the Persian one of Afghaun istaun. 
Doctor Ijcyden has mentioned the name of Pooshtoonkhau, as bear- 
ing this sense; but I never heard it used. 'The term Sirhud is 
sometimes made use of, but excludes the plains on the eastern side of 
the range of Solimaun ; and is, in fact, nothing more than the Persian 
word for a cold country. The name most generally applied to the 
whole country by its inhabitants is Khormsaun ; but this appellation 
is obviously incorrect. For, on the one hand, the whole of the Af- 
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ghaun country is not included within the strict limits of Khorassaun ; 
and, on the other, a considerable part of that province is not inhabited 
by Afghauns. * 

I know very little of the early history of the A%haun8. Their own 
accounts of their origin, appear to me to be fabulous ; and, I shall 
therefore state the few facts to be found in foreign historians, before 
I proceed to those recorded or invented by themselves, f 

All accounts agree that they inhabited the mountains of Ghore at 
a very remote period, and they seem early to have possessed the 
mountains of Solimaun ; which term, in its most extended sense, com- 
prehends all the southern mountains of A%haunistaun. They also 
appear by Ferishta, to have been established in the north-eastern 
mountains of Afghaunistaun, in the ninth century. At that period, 
the greater part of the nation is said by the same author to have been 
subject to the Arabian dynasty of Samaunee. The Afghauns seem 
to have furnished a large part, and probably the principal part, of the 
army of Mahmood, and the other Ghuznevide kings ; but, those who 
inhabited the mountains of Ghore, retained their independence, and 
were governed by a King of their own, who drew his descent through 
a long line of Sovereigns, from Zohauk, one of the earliest kings of 
Persia. This genealogy, though asserted by Meer Khonde, and con- 
firmed by Ferishta, may be considered as doubtful at least ; but, it is 
certain, that the princes of Ghore belonged to the Afghaun tribe of 


* In some English books, I have seen the Afghaun country called Roh; a word, 
which I understand, means a hill in Punjauby, and which is only known to some of 
the Afgliauns through the medium of books, written In India. 

f A diligent search into the Persian and Arabian histories would probably furnish 
more information concerning the antiquities of this people, and would, at least, enable 
us to trace the history of their country from the time of Mahmood of Ghuzni ; but 
the necessary books are difficult to be procured, and would take a long time to explore. 
As I may have to refer hereafter to many facts in Asiatic history, I take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging that I have scarcely any acquaintance with the writers on that 
subject but what I have derived from a few of those which have been translated into 
English or French, and a still smaller number in Persian and Pushtoo, which relate exclu- 
sively to the Aighauns. 
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Sooreej and that their dynasty was allowed to be of very great antiquity 
even in the eleventh century. Their principal Sties seem to have 
been Chore, Feerooz Coh, and perhaps Baumeean. * 

There are different accounts of the religion of the A%hauns of 
Chore. Some say they were converted to the Mahomedan faith soon 
after the prophet ; while others maintain that they were idolaters in 
the tenth century. The idols and caves of Baumeeaun appear to 
establish that the inhabitants of that country were at one time 
worshippers of Boodh. 

This people was governed in the reign of Mahmood of Chuzni, by 
a prince named Mahommed, who was defeated and taken prisoner 
by that conqueror. His descendants suffered many injuries from the 
House of Chuznee, till the middle of the twelfth century, when they 
at last took up arms, defeated and dethroned the King of Chuznee, 
and burnt that magnificent capital to the ground. They afterwards 
continued to extend their empire, and by degrees reduced under their 
government, the whole of the present kingdom of Caubul, India, 
Bulkh, Budukhshaun, and a great part of Khorassaun. 


* The last of these places is stUl the seat of a government to the north-west of CaubuL 
Feoroozcoh may be presumed to have given its name to the E^mauks of Feeroozcohee ; 
and, from the position of their residence, we should place it to the east of Heraut But, 
there are three Ghorees, all within the borders of the Paropamisan mountains : and, it is 
not very obvious, which of the three was the seat of the Ghoree kings. The firtt is to 
the south-east of Bulkh ; the second, north-west of Ghuznce ; and the third, east of Furrs. 
The few native opinions I have heard fix on the last mentioned place ; and, I am strongly 
inclined to agree with them, from the consideration of a passage in D. Herbelot (Article 
Gaiatheddin), where one of the kings of Ghore is said to have reduced “ Raver and Ker- 
messir, which separate Ghore from Hindostan." These countries must, therefore, have 
lain to the east of Ghore. As k and g are expressed by the same letter in Persian, there 
can be no doubt that Gurmseer or Gurmeseer is meant by the second of these words ; and 
Raver, probably means the adjoining district of Dawer, or Zemcen Dawer (the land of 
Dawer). The close resemblance between the Persian d and r, may have led to this mis- 
take, which has been carefully copied by other orientalists. Certain it is, that the names 
of Raver and Kermessir are not now to be found. Now of the three Ghorees, that near 
Furrah alone is to the west of Gurmseer and Dawer, and, consequently it alone can be said 
to be separated from Hindostan by those districts. 

X 
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From that time till the invMion of Bauber, a period of three ceii> 
turies, difierent dynasties of A%hauns reigned,, with some interrup- 
tions) over India ; but the other dominions of the House of Ghore 
were early wrested from them by the King of Khwarizm) from whom 
they were conquered by Jengheez Khaun ; and the tribe of Sooree is 
now reduced to a few families in Damaun. 

During the government of the descendants of Jengheez* raid of 
Tamerlane* and his ofispring* the Afghauns appear to have main- 
tained their independence in the mountains ; and at the time of Bau- 
ber* they seem to have been unconnected with all foreign powers. 
Bauber* the descendwt of Timour* and the ancestor .of the Great 
Moguls* began his careet by the conquest of Caubul* which was his 
capital till the end of his reign. On his death* Caubul remained 
subject to one of his sons* while the other was expelled from India 
by Sheer Shauh* who founded another A%haun dynasty* of no long 
duration. At last, the House! of Timour was firmly established in 
India.: the- capital of their empire was transferred from Caubul to. 
Delly ; and the plains, of A%haunistaun were divided betwerai the 
empires of Hindostan and Persia ; but the mountains were never 
subjected to either. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century* the A%haun tribe of 
Ghiljie founded an empire which included all Persia* and extended 
on the west to the present limits of the Russian and Turkish empires. 
Part only of A%haunistaun* however* acknowledged their dominion. 
Naudir Shauh overthrew this dynasty* and annexed most of A%hauni- 
stauii to Persia ; and* on his death* the present A%haun monarchy 
was founded ; which at its height extended from the neighbourhood 
of the Caspian sea* to that of the river Jumna* and from the Oxus to 
the Indian ocean. 

After this cursory notice of the facts relating to the A^haims* 
which are ascertained by authentic history* we may now examine 
what they say of themselves. The account they give of their own 
or^^* is worthy of attention* and has already attracted the notice of 
an eminent orientalist. They maintain that they are descended from 
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A%haiin, the son of Inuia^ or Berkia» son of Saul, King of Israel ; 
and all their histories of their nation b^n with relating the transao> 
tions of the Jews from Abraham down to the captivity. Iheir nar- 
rative of those transactions^ appears to agree with that of the other 
Mahomedans ; and though interspersed with ’ some wild fables, does 
not essentially differ from Scripture. After the captivity, they all^e 
that part of the children of Ai^haun withdrew to the mountains of 
Ghore, and part to the neighbourhood of Mecca in Arabia. 

So far this account is by no means destitute of probability. It is 
known that ten of the twelve tribes remained in the east after the re- 
turn of their brethren to Judea ; and the supposition that the 
A%hauns are their descendants, explains easily and naturally both 
the disappearance of the one people, and the origin of the other. 
The rest of the story is ccmfirmed by the fact, that the Jews were 
very numerous in Arabia at the time of Mahomet, and that the prin- 
cipal division of them bore the appellation of Khyber, which is still 
the name of a district in A%haunistaun, if not of an Ai^aun tribe. 
The theory is plausible, and may be true; but when closely examined 
it will appear to rest on a vague tradition alone ; and even that tradi- 
tion is clouded with many inconsistencies and contradictions. 

The A%haun historians proceed to relate, that the children of 
Israel, both in Ghore and in Arabia, preserved their knowledge of 
the unity of God, and the purity of their religious belief, and that on 
the appearance of the last and greatest of the prophets (Mahomet), 
the A%hauns of Ghore listened to the invitation of their Arabian 
brethren; the diief of whom was Khauled (or Cdled) the son of Wa- 
leed, so famous for his conquest of Syria, and marched to the aid of 
the true &ith, under the command of Kyse, afterwards sumamed 
Abdoolresheed. The Arabian historians, on the contrary, bring the 
descent of Khauled from a well known tribe of their own nation, 
omit the name of Kyse in their lists of the prophet’s companions, or 
allies; * and are entirely silent <m the subject of the A%haun suc- 
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otHurs. Even the A%haan historians, although they describe their 
countrymen as a numerous people during their Arabian campaign, 
and though it appears from a sarcasm attributed by those historians 
to the Prophet (who declared Pushtoo to be the language of hell), 
that they already spoke their national and peculiar tongue, yet do 
not scruple in, another place, to derive the whole nation from the 
loins of the yjay Kyse who commanded during the period of the 
almve transactions* 

If any other argument were required to disprove this part of the 
history, it is furnished by the A%haun historians themselves, who 
state that Saul was the forty-fifth in descent fn)m Abraham, and 
Kyse the tlurty-seventh from Saul. The first of these genealogies 
is utterly inconsistent with those of the Sacred Writings, and the 
second allows only thirty-seven generations for a period of sixteen 
hundred years If to these facts we add, that Saul had no son 
named either Irmia or Berkia, and that if the existence of his grand- 
son Afghaun be admitted, no trace of that Patriarch's tutme remains 
among his descendants ; and if we consider the easy faith with which 
all rude nations receive accounts favourable to their own antiquity ; 
I fear we must class the descent of the A%hauns fix>m the Jews, with 
that of the Romans and the British from the Trojans, and that of the 
Irish from the Milesians or the Bramins. f 


* Tlu« number is from the Taurcdchee Sheer Shauhee. The Taureekhee Morussa 
gives a much greater number, but then it introduces forty-five generations betweoi Abra- 
ham and Jacob. 

f This subject is briefly discussed Sir William Jones, in a Note on a Translation 
by Mr. Vansittart (Asiatic Researches, VoL II. Article IV.) That elegant scholar is in- 
dmed to believe this supposed descent, which he strengthou by lour reasons. 

His first argument is drawn firom the resemblance of the name of Hazaurdi to Area- 
reth, the country whither the Jews are said by Esdras to have retired ; but this reasoning, 
which was never very satisfiu^ry, is destroyed by the fact, that the Hazaurehs are a 
•Mtum who have but recently occupied and given thdr name to a part of A%haonistaun. 
The second argument is built on the traditions examined in the text, and on the assertion 
of Persian historians, probably derived firom those traditiimB, and at no time very deserv- 
ing of foith. 
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The third is fimnded on the Jewish names of the A%hauns; but those thqr probably 
have derived from the Arabs, like all other Mahommedan nations. Their most ancient 
names have no resemblance to those of the Jews. 

The last argument is finmded on a supposed resemblance between the Pushtoo and 
Chaldaic languages ; of which the reader will hereafter be enabled to judge. Many pointB 
of resemblance between the manners of the Aighauns and those of the Jews might be 
adduced, but such a similarity is usual between nations in the same stage of society; 
and if it were admitted as a proof of identity, the Tartars and the Arabs, the Ghermans 
and the Russians, might be proved to be the same. It is also maintained by more than 
one European writer, that the A%hauns are a Caucasian tribe, and particularly that 
they are descended from the Armenians. In the extent sometimes allowed to the name 
of Caucasus, the A%hauns still inhabit that celebrated mountain ; but if it be meant that 
they ever lived to the west of the Caspian Sea, the assertion appeam to be unsupport^ 
by proof. Their Armenian descent is utterly unknown to themselves, though constantly 
in the mouths of the Armenians; and the story told by the latter people^ of the A%hauni 
having become Mussulmans to avoid the long fasts prescribed by their own church, 
is too inconsistent with histoi^ to deserve a momenta's considel^tion. I may add, that 
I have compared a short Armenian vocabulary with the Pushtoo, and could perceive no 
resemblance between the languages; and that 1 once read a good deal of a Pushtoo voCSf 
bulary to a well informed Armenian, who, though he strenuously asserted the descent 
of the A%hauns from his countiymen, yet owned that he could not discover a word 
common to their language and his own. I have not had the same advantage with the 
languages of other Caucasian tribes, but I compared about two hundred and .fifty Geor- 
gian words with the corresponding ones in Pushtoo, and liothing could be more difierent; 
and I know no ground for connecting the A%hauns with the western Caucasus, except 
the assertion of a (German traveller, whose name I forget, that he saw A%hauns there 
during the last centuiy, which proves too much* 
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DIVISIONS AND GOVERNMENT OP THE AFGHAUN NATION. 


"^^y^HATEVER doubts may be entertained of the pedigree) and 
even of the existence of Eyse Abdooresheed, it is to him that 
all the A^haun genealogies refer) and on those genealogies the whole 
of the divisions and interior government of the tribes depend. As 
each tribe has a government of its owD) and constitutes a complete 
commonwealth within itself) it may be well to examine the nse and 
present situation of those commonwealths, before we proceed to con- 
sider them as composing one state, or one confederacy, under a com- 


mon sovereign. 

From the four sons of Kyse, Serrabun, Ghoorghoosht, Betnee, luid 
Kurleh) sprung the four great divisions of the A^hauns, which still 
bear their niunes. The A%haun tribes are the families of the de- 
scendants of these four, and each bears the name of its immediate 


progenitor. 

Taking the descent of the A^hauns from one ancestor for granted, 
it is probable that, as long as the number of families was small, they 
were oil under the direction of their common progenitor : that as they 
grew more numerous, the four great divisions separated, and were 
each under the head of its eldest branch, but that when the nation 


spread over an extensive country, and the tribes of the same division 
began to be remote from each other, their connection loosened, and 
eadi tribe at last remained under its own hereditary chief, entirely 
independent of the commim head of the race. 

The four original divisions are now disused, and are only men- 
tioned in the genealogies of the tribes. 
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The tribes continue, in a great measure unmixed, (each having its 
territory compact). They still retain the patriarchal government I 
have alluded to, and the operation of the principle which I suppose 
to have separated them, is still very observable. Each tribe has 
branched into several divisions, and in the more numerous and the 
more scattered tribes, those branches have separated, and are each go- 
verned by its own independent chief; they, however, retain the 
common name, aqd an idea of community of blood and interests. 

The name of Oolooss is applied either to a whole tribe, or to one 
of these independent branches. The word seems to mean a clanish 
commonwealth. . An Oolooss is divided into several branches, each 
under its ovnn diief, who is subordinate to the chief of the Oolooss. 
These branches are again divided, and this operation is repeated (more 
or less often according to the size of the Oolooss), till the last subdi- 
vision contains but a few families. Each subdivision has its chief man, 
subordinate to the chief of the division in which it is comprehended. 

Each of these branches has its own immediate ancestor *. 

The Chief of an Oolooss, is called Khaun. He is always chosen 
from the oldest family of the Oolooss. In most cases, the selection 
rests nrith the King, who can remove a Khaun at pleasure, appointing 
one of his relations in his stead. In some Ooloosses, the Khaun is 
elected by the people. In both cases, some attention is paid to pri- 
mogeniture ; but more to age, experience, and character. This un- 
settled succession occasions many disputes. When the Khaun dies, 
two or more of his sons or nephews endeavour to make parties in the 
tribe ; to conciliate the King, by promises of contributions or attach- 
ment ; and, to bribe his ministers. The unsuccessful party continues 
his exertions after the successor is chosen. Sometimes, but rarely, 
part of the Oolooss secedes with him. More frequently, he continues 
his intrigues at G>urt, or stirs up, open war in the Ooloos, in which 


* This will be made more obvious by a tiee^ representing the descent of a division of 
the Ghiljies, with their government as it actually exists. It is however to be observed, 
that although the head of the oldest fiunily is still chief of the Ghiljies; and, though the 
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he is sometimes supported by a hostile tribe* During civil wars in 
Ihe nation, the unsuccessful candidate for the command of an Oolooss, 
joins the pretender to the throne, and is brought into power on the 
success of his party. 


■mallest and moat recent divisions have all their chie&, yet the members of some of the 
intermediate branches have sqiarated from each other, and have now no coSimon head, 
as in the divisions of Bqoraun and Izzub. 



"Rirh of these again branches out into subdivisions under separate heads, subordinate to 
thdr immediate cUef. 
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The head of a subofdinate division is always elected by the people 
from the oldest family in it ; except in the lowest subdivision, where 
the superiority is often natural, as when an old man is head of the ten 
or twelve families, formed by his sons, nephews, and grand-children. 

The internal government of the Oolooss is carried on by the Khauiis, 
and by assemblies of the heads of divisions. These assemblies are 
called Jeergas. 

The Khaun presides in the principal Jeerga, which is formed by 
the chiefs of the great branches of Oolooss. Each of these holds his 


The Government will be best illustrated by an example ; and I shall take that of the 
Esaukhail division of the Solimaun Khaib (see * in the tree). Every family in the Esauk- 
hail is, of course, governed by its immediate head. Every ten or twelve families are go- 
verned by their common ancestor if he be alive, or by his representative if he be di^ad ; 
and these heads of a few families are called Speen Zheras or Elders, (literally, white 
beards). Every ten or twelve Elders are subject to a Cundeedaur, or head of a Mehel, 
Mohulla, or Quarter, who is the representative of their common ancestor. A certain 
number of these compose a subdivision, ruled by the representative of the ancestor of all 
its members, who is called Miillik or Mooshir : several subdivisions form a division go- 
verned as before ; several divisions compose the Khail, which, in the case alluded to, is 
under Abdoolla Khaun. The Esau Khail, and six other Khails, compose the clan of 
Ahmedzye, which is governed by Khaunaun Khaun, the representative of Ahmed, their 
common ancestor, llie Ahmedzye, and three other clans, compose the Ismoelzyc ; but 
they are not under the authority of any common chief^ and the head family of the I&- 
maelzye is extinct or neglected. 

The sons of Ismael and those of Pitch, form the Solimaun Khail, the chief of which is 
Ahmed Khaun, the representative of Solimaim. There is now no head to the house of 
Boorhaun, composed of the Solimaun Khail and the Ali Khail ; but the chiefs of those 
two clans, and those of seven other clans similarly composed, all acknowledge the supre- 
macy of Abdooreheem Khaun, the head of the eldest brancli of the tribe of Ghiijie. I beg 
my readers to remark, that hereafter, when I speak of the great divisions of the A^haiins, 
I shall call them tribes ; and, when the component parts oT a tribe are mentioned witli re- 
ference to the /ride, I shall call the first divisions r/ans ; those which compose a clan, 
KhailSf &c. as above. But, when I am treating of one of those divisions os an independ- 
ent body, 1 shall call it Oolooss, and its component parts clansj khails, &c. according to 
the relation they bear to the Oolooss, as if the latter were a tribe. Khail is a corruption 
of the Arabic word Khyle, a band or assemblage ; and Zye, so often affixed to the names 
of tribes, clans, and families, means son, and is added as Mac is prefixed by the Highland- 
ers. The term Mullik, which is applied to the head of a subdivision, means King, in 
Arabic; and Mushir is, I apprehend, a corruption of die Arabic word Mooshecr, (a 
Counsellor). 


Y 
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own Jeerga of the heads of divisions : these again hold their Jeergas ; 
and the members of the lowest Jeerga are either acquainted with the 
sentiments of the individuals under them, or are able to persuade them 
to adopt their own. 

In cases of little consequence, or on an emergency, the Khaun acts 
without consulting the Jeerga, who on similar occasions give their 
opinion without consulting the Jeergas below them ; but^ in matiers 
of importance, when circumstances wiU admit, the sentiments of the 
Whole tribe are ascertained before any thing is decided. 

The system of government, which I have described, is so often de- 
ranged by circumstances like the following, that it is seldom found in 
full force ; and must, therefore, be considered rather as the model on 
which all the governments of tribes are formed than a correct des- 
cription of any one of them. There is probably no case where some 
link is not wanting in the chfun of authorities, which ought to 
descend from the Khaun to the heads of families. * A clan, khail, 
or other branch, often becomes independent in all internal affiurs, 
without throwing off all connection with its superiors ; so that it is 
neither subordinate as a branch of an Oolooss, nor independent as an 
Oolooss. 

The whole constitution is also sometimes overturned. In some 
rare cases, the Khaun establishes arbitrary power, and acts without 
oonsulting any of the Jeergas under him j and his example is followed 
by the subordinate chiefs. But more frequently, the chiefti are ne^ 
glected, and every subdivision, every quarter, and eVen evei^ ftunily, 
throws off its dependence on its superiors, and acts according to its 
own interest or inclination. This last evil is remedied in some cases 
by the appointment of a temporary mugistTate, diosen on account oC 
his abilities. A sort of Dictator, who has great powers during tbe 
war or other occasions, for which he is appointed ; but, who r^ums 


* Tliw Um bflsdt of Umvodi of BoctnvH and <if ifaoao of fanh We vBntb^ in tlW 
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to tho sitaadon of a private penon when die period of his office hat 
espited. 

It may be worth while to remark the drcamataneea on which the 
eztmit of the power of the chiefs depends. In tribes that are 
obedient to the King, the Khaun derives much influence from his 
employment of collecting the royal revenue and raising the militia, 
and indirectly, fiom the emoluments attached to those duties. His 
personal character materially affects his power and influence. The 
possession of wealth, by enabling him to keep numerous retainers, 
and to confer oUigations on the heads of his Oolooss, greatly 
strengthens his power. On the other hand, where the tribe is small, 
or its inhabited lands very compact, the heads of all the divisions, 
greid; and small, often meet in one Jeerga, which, uniting the whole 
strength of the Oolooss, can never be controuled by the Khaun. The 
Khauh'a having a powerfttl rival in his family, the facility which a 
discontented division may possess of seceding and joining some other 
Oolooss ; and, any circumstance which disposes the people to con- 
tentiousness and jealousy, always tend to limit the Khaun's authority. 
On the whole, it is generally observable that the tribes most undm 
the King’s influence are most obedient to their Khaun, though there 
are some striking exceptions to this rule< 

Throughout aU the tribes, the clannish attachment of the A^hauni^ 
unlike that of the Highlanders, is rather to the community than to 
die diief ; and, though in their n<H;ion of their Khaun^ the idea of a 
ma^strate set up fer the public good is certainly mixed with that of 
a patriarchal and natural superior, yet the former impression will 
always be found to be the strongest . Accordingly the power of life 
and death, so commonly exercised by chiefe in the Highlands whoi 
clanship was in its vigour, it scarcely ever possessed by an A^^iaun 
Khaun ; and it is but rar^y that the personal interests of the Khaun 
would lead a tribe to take any st^ inconsistent widi its own honour 
or advantage. 
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The wegteni Afghauns, with the exception of the Ghiijjies in the 
south-eaat, have no quarrels with their countrymen but th^ is 
scarcely any tribe among those' of the east, that is not in a state of 
actual war, or suspended hostility. Most of them have lasting enmi- 
ties with each other, but do not break out into open violence, unless 
whoi some circumstance has inflamed their animosity ; and this 
sometimes does not hippen for several years. A few (as the Eusof- 
z^es) are never at peace. 

Those who have only occasional- wars (which happens oftenest in 
Damaun), join in temporary confederacies, and the Jeergas of all the 
allied tribes meet in one assembly to concert plans of operations, or to 
consider terms of peace. Those most engaged in war, ofUn liave 
permanent alliances, like those of Garra and Saumil, among the Bur- 
dooraunees, and the black and white leagues in Khost These wars 
are sometimes confined to predatory incursions of small parties on 
eadi side, but when the occasion i| important, the Khaun and the 
Jeeiga call out all the fighting men of the Oolooss. The tribes who 
engage little in wars, call on volunteers, and.every man who has mms 
ocHues. Those who have occasional wars, make every grown up man 
serve ; and the Eusofzyes, whose continual strife has made them sys- 
tematic in war, require the service pf a foot soldier for every plough, 
dT a lutfimnan for every two. Shame u in general powerful 
enough to pleaent non-attendance, but a fine is also prescribed to 
punish it, among the tribes whidhhave frequent wars. Large but 
undisc^lined bodies are thus assembled a tumultuous conflict takes 
place : one party is defeated without any great> slaughtor ; the victors 
wa^ tibe lands of their enemy and the war is then suspended, till 
the vanquished is able to take the field agrin, <Kr, pnduqrs, till a new 
provocaticm is given. The troc^ are almost all feot The chiefr 
Detain the same station8.of command in war as in peace. 


* Th« ynr fiv ■om d gn^ bstwcoi the G&fljiee and IkwraniMM^ ii obviouily of a 
ferent peture from the oontfamed pet^ werfrre here alluded to. 
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llie fitting receive no pay ; but in some tribesy if a horse is 

Idlled, the owner receives the price from a fund formed by fines, and 
by a tax on the tribe. 

This practice is confined to the north-eastern tribes, who indeed 
are the only ones that have any revenue ;at all. Even wkh them, 
taxes are only imposed, when money is necessary for some purpose of 
public utility. Their amount depends on the -sum require^ and the 
money collected is strictly applied to the public service. I do not 
know two instances of a Khaun taxing his Oolooss for his own bene- 
fit; but the r^;ular tax on Humsauyas, the infidel tax on Hindoos, 
and the customs collected on merdumdise passing through the lands 
of the Oolooss, are, in several cases, appropriated by the Khaun. The 
two first of these imposts will be explained hereafter. They are 
generally collected by individuals ; but the customs, though some- 
times divided among the Oolooss, are more frequently received by 
the Khaun : they are only levied by Oolodsses, a little under the King, 
who sometimes have fixed rates, and sometimes make a bargain with 
the merchant ; in which case the merchant may eidier be considered 
as' paying duties, or as compounding with the Oolooss, to prevent 
being plundered. 

There is scarcely a subdivision throughout the nation, which does 
not make its own arrangements to provide for the maintenance of 
Moollahs (Mahommedan priests), and for the reception of guests, 
but the manner in- which those ^nds are provided, will be fully 
explained hereafteri 

The gmieral law of die kingdom is that of Mahomet, which is 
adopted in civil actions in the Ooloosses also ; but their peculiar code, 
and die only one applied to their intemol administration of criminal 
justice, is the j^ooshtoonwuUe, or usage of the A%hauns ; a rude 
systmn of custonuuy law, founded on principles such as one would 
suppose to have ifnevailed b^re the instituticm of civil government. 

The opinion that it is every man's ri^^t and duty to do hiinself 
justioi^ ai^ to reyqnge hia, ovm ixyuries, is by no memis eradicated 
fiwn among the Ai^aiins j and iJjig ri^^ of the society even to re- 
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strain the reasonable passions of individuals, and to take the redress 
of wrongs, and the punishment of crimes, into its own hands, is still 
veiy imperfectly understood ; or if it is understood, is seldom present 
to the thoughts of the people. This practice must have had its ori- 
gin at a*time when the government afforded no protection to indi- 
viduals, and in such circumstances, it must be allowed to be bene- 
ficial, and even necessary ; but it has taken root in the habits of the 
A%haun nation, and although in most parts of their country, jus- 
tice might now be obtained by other means ; and though private re- 
venge is every where preached against by the Moollahs, and forbid- 
den by the government, yet it is still lawful, and even honourable, in 
the eyes of the people to seek that mode of redress. The injured 
party is considered to be entitled to strict retaliation on the aggres- 
sor : an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and so on. If the offender 
be out of his power, he may wreak his vengeance on a relation, and 
in some cases, on any man 6f the tribe. If no opportunity of exer- 
cising this right occur, he may defer his revenge for years ; but it is 
disgraceful to neglect or abandon it entirely, and it is incumbent bn 
his relations, and sometimes on his tribe, to assist him in his re- 
taliation. 

Retaliation thus exercised, of course leads to new disputes ; the 
quarrel becomes inveterate, and in serious cases, it is often trans- 
mitted from father to son for several generations. 

The remote effects of this system, in encouraging assassination with 
its attendant habits of dissimulation and cruelty, and in unsettling the 
society, and accustoming its members to scenes of tumult and blood, 
are probably not discovered by the rude legislators of A%haunistaun ; 
but the alarms and disorders which it immediately produces, must be 
felt by all, and accordingly we find in eveiy tribe, some measures 
adopted for repressing its activity. In a few Ooloosses, the adjust- 
ment of disputes is left to mediation and persuasion, to which the 
chief and elders always lend their weight, but if these means are in- 
sufficient to prevail on the aggressor to offer compensation, or the in- 
jured person to forgive, the society leaves the latter to pursue his 
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own revenge. In other tribes, and indeed in most tribes, the society 
interposes with more vigour^ and compells the obstinate party to sub- 
mit to its decision, or to quit the Oolooss ; but in many, even of 
these cases, the sole object is to reconcile the parties, and to prevent 
present disturbance, nor is it thought that the society is injured, or 
that it has any right to punish for the sake of example, after the ac- 
tual sufferer has been satisfied *. In some cases, however, the Khaun 
or the Jeerga, but more particularly the Khaun (for it is commonest 
in Ooloosses where the chief is powerful) not only compels the 
offender to satisfy the injured party, but levies a fine for the state 
besides. 

All criminal trials are conducted before a Jeerga, which is composed 
of Khauns, Mulliks, or elders, assisted by Moollahs, and even by 
grave and experienced persons of inferior rank to those. Petty of- 
fences are settled by the Jeerga of the village, or subdivision in which 
they occur ; but cases are referred to higher authorities, in propor- 
tion -to their importance, so that, in well regulated Ooloosses, the 
more serious ones are tried before the Kliaun, and the heads of clans: 
but in very loosely governed tribes, every subdivision acts for itself. + 

A .Teerga is generally assembled by the local chief, but in most 
tribes, any man who is fit to be a member, may summon a meeting ; 
and in many tribes, non-attendance is punished by a fine. 


* This view of the case is taken oven by the Mahometan law, tus Mahomet, in com- 
pliance with the prejudices of his countrymen, and perhaps with his own, has left the 
punishing of a murderer, and even the choice of punishing him, or |)ardoiiing him, tor 
a fixed comp ensa tion to the relations of the deceased ; while he wisely took the right of 
judging of his guilt out of their hands, and transferred it to the Cauzy. 

f The Pooshtoonwullee acts on the same principle in enforcing civil rights, with tliat 
which it observes in criminal offences. If one man has a claim on another, his only 
remedy is to seize on an ox, a horse, or some other property of his debtor's, which 
he retains as a pledge for the litjuidation of his demand ; but the Pooshtoonwullee is 
now almost entirely, discontinued in civil causes. Where there is a Oiuzy, or a Cauzy's 
Depu^ within reach, the dispute is referred to him ; and in places at a distance from Ute 
seat of those royal officers, it is determined by an assembly of Moollahs, on the princi- 
ples of the Mahcmietan law. 
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When the members are assembled, they all take their seats on the 
bare ground, and the principal person present, after a short prayer, 
repeats a Pushtoo verse, importing that “ Events are with God, but 
deliberation is allowed to man.” Tlie accuser’s story is then heard, 
and if the defence is at variance with it, witnesses are called, and ex- 
amined till all the facts are ascertained. If (as it is most common) the 
accused admits the facts, but pleads circumstances in his justification, 
the Jeerga inquires into the matter, and decides according to its 
merits. There is a penalty fixed for each offence ; except among the 
Berdooraunees, where it is determined by the Jeerga. 

It always includes a public and humble submission and apology, 
and in serious cases, d certain number of young women from the 
family of the criminal, are given in marriage to the person aggrieved 
and his relations. * 

A shew is always made of delivering up the criminal to the accuser, 
and of giving Mm the choice of retaliating, but it is well understood 
that he is to comply with the desire of the Jeerga, and to accept the 
compensation decreed to him. After which the parties are made to 
salute each other with the usual address of Salaum alaikum. Peace 
be unto thee, and to partake of each other’s hospitality ; and in most 
tribes, this reconciliation is cordial and permanent. If the accused 
refuse to attend, some tribes proceed with the cause, and decide ex- 
parte ; but others either drag the refractory person to the Jeerga, or 
send Moollahs to curse him, give up his property to plunder, and ex- 


* This prtictice originates in the cxpencc of purchasing a bride from her father on 
Ordinary occasions. Among the western Aighauns, the expiation of a murder is made 
by giving twelve young women, six witb portions, and six without. The portion of 
each among the common jjeople, is sixty rupees {£•]'. lo), partly in goods. For cutting 
off a hand, an car, or a nose, they give six women : for breaking a tooth, three women : 
for a wound above the forehead one; a wound below the forehead (unless it take a year to 
heal), or any other small offence, is expiated by apologies and submission. Among the 
eastern A^hauns, fewer young women are given, and more money; and on the whole, 
the penalty is lighter. There ore equivalents for tlie women fixed in money, which the 
person to whom compensation is awarded, may take if he please. 
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pel him the Oolooss. The same is done to any one who refuses to 
abide by their decree, and they often empower the accuser to execute 
exact retaliation on the defendant, if he refuses to pay the compensa- 
tion decreed^ Where the compensation is fixed, or when it Iim been 
settled at a high rale by the Jeerga, they always intercede with the 
offended party to forgive part of it. 

I was at first surprised to find that Jeergas were more rarely em- 
ployed in ascertaining the guilt of an accused person, than in judging 
of the circumstances which justified his alleged offence, and in deter- 
mining the compensation which he was to make to the injured party ; 
but by degrees, reasons appeared why acts of violence should seldom 
be concealed. The Pooshtoonwullee gives- a man a right to revenge 
his own injuries, and the opinion of the Afghauns makes it a point 
of honour to assert that right : all motive for concealment is, there- 
fore, withdrawn, unless the party is sensible that he is in the wrong ; 
and on the other hand, publicity is necessary to clear his honour. 
The A%haun notions on this subject are illustrated by those of our 
own nation on the practice of duelling, which is only a generous and 
well-regulated mode of private revenge. 

On the whole, these judicial Jeergas are useful institutions. In 
most cases they conduct themselves with tolerable impartiality, al- 
though they cannot be exempt from the influence of friendship and 
enmity, and may perhaps, in- some instances, be accessible to solicita- 
tion, and even -to corruption. One naturally imagines their debates to 
be tumultuous and disorderly, but I understand that this is not often 
the case ; and in some tribes, the Jeergas are remarkable for order 
and gravity, and for a rude kind of eloquence, much admired by their 
countrymen. 

The Jeerga is rendered unnecessary in some cases by the extensive 
powers of the Khaun, and in others it is rendered nugatory by the 
unruliness of the people. The most powerful Khaun, however, is 
glad of the countenance of a Jeerga, when he has to deal with a 
powerfiil offender ; and among the Dooraunees, where the chief acts 
by the King’s authority, and is supported by his power, he still finds 

7 . 
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it convenient to avail himself of the advice of a Jeerga: this last ob> 
servation applies to deliberations on all snlgects, as well as to the 
trial of ofiences. Even where Jeergas are in use, all crimes are not 
brought before them. It is always reckoned an admission of weak- 
ness to complain to a Jeerga, and consequently less honourable than 
to obtain justice by force ; accordingly men of rank in the Oolooss, 
and powerful people (that is, people who have many relations), are 
always unwilling to compromise an affront, and to agree to a recon- 
ciliation, till the injuries on both sides are equal. This is carried so 
far, that the injured party , affects reluctance to be reconciled^ even 
whra the affair has been brought to the Jeerga at his own request. 
In many tribes, the Jeerga does not interfere, until a .complaint is 
made to it ; and in some, not till both parties are persuaded to sub- 
mit to its award ; but in others, the local chief assembles a Jeerga 
vdienever he hears of any serious offence, and brings the parties be- 
fore it. 

In serious cases, such as murder, the offender often flies the coun- 
try,. but if he is unwilling to leave his tribe, he is sensible of the 
danger he incurs by remaining, and determines to 'Submit and obtain 
forgiveness from the person he has injured. In that case, he goes-as a 
suppliant to the house of some considerable man, and begs him to in- 
tercede, and procure his pardon. By the custom of the Afghauns, a 
Suppliant can seldom be refused, and the person applied to, is obliged 
to agree. He assembles some other respectable men, some Moollahs 
and Syuds, and proceeds with the offender to the house of the injured 
person. The whole of the party are now suppliants ; and, as they 
cannot be refused, the person offended, if imwilling to make up the 
quarrel, leaves his house before they arrive, or endeavours to conceal 
himself. When he is found, the criminal appears dressed in a shroud, 
puts a naked sword into the hand of his enemy, and tells, him that 
his life is in his power. At the same time the chiefe and Moollahs 
put themselves in an attitude of entreaty, and b^ forgiveness for 
the suppliant. It ^ds in the injured person pardoning the ofience, 
And receiving a compensation. 
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The above statements have beat confined to an unmixed commu- 
nity, the. component parts of which are classed according to their de- 
scent ; but, though this is the commonest form of the society, it is 
not without variations and exceptions. Parts of two subdivisions may 
inhabit the same village, and in that case, though eadi has a head of 
its own, they hold their Jeergas in common, and act exactly as if 
they were one subdivision. 

A division which quits its own Oolooss, may be adopted into 
another. It is part of the A%haun rules of hospitality, to treat stran- 
gers in such circumstances with particular attention. They are as- 
signed lands by the tribes which they join. Their chief has a seat at 
the principal Jeerga, his people retain their internal government, and 
are exactly on a footing with the original members of the Oolooss : 
they are subject to the same laws, enjoy the same privileges, enter 
into the wars and alliances of the Oolooss which they have joined, 
and though they retain the name of that from which they are sprung, 
they, for the time, lose all connection with it. They do, however, 
sometimes return to their original Oolooss, and in the event of a 
war between it and that which has adopted them, they would not, 
among the western tribes, be expected to take any part. Among the 
eastern A%hauns, they would be obliged to assist the Oolooss with 
which they lived. 

These adopted divisions are much inferior in numbers to the rest 
of the Oolooss. 

Individuals who leave their tribe from disgust, without selling their 
lands, are in many cases received into the Oolooss which they join, 
and have lands assigned them ; but persons who sell their lands, and 
leave their tribe from poverty, are placed in the class of denizens, 
which is next to be mentioned. 

Every Oolooss has many people attached to it, who are not Af> 
ghauns. These are called Humsauyaliust * 


* Tlie ori|piial OMSniiy of tho wmrd HnnuBigrdi it neighbour. A* it it uted in this 
fdaoe, it hat ezactbr tho fiffoo of our word 'denizen. 

2 2 
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They have no plaxre at the Je^ga, but their interests are watehed 
over by the division to which they belong, and by- the individuals to 
whom they have attached themselves. 

It is a point of honour for every man to protect his Humsauyehs ; 
and, consequently, their condition is little inferior to that of the 
niembers of the Oolooss. ♦ 

Afghauns who join an Oolooss, after quitting their own from po- 
verpy, are considered as Humsauyehs, but are treated with more re- 
gard than the rest, of that class. In one tribe, the Gundehpoors, the 
numbers of Humsauyehs, of the Beloche and other nations, greatly 
exceed those of the Oolooss ; and there, I believe, they take the 
name$ and enjoy all the privileges of members of the Oolooys, 
which is constantly reproached with this corruption. In general, 
they are very inferior in numbers to the Oolooss, and in some 
of the tribes at a distance from the great roads, there are scarce 
any Humsauyehs at all. Humsau3^hs have not in g^end landed 
property. 

An assemblage of many commonwealths such as I have described, 
composes the Afghaun nation, and the whole, or nearly the whole,: is 
formed into one state by the supreme authority of a common sove> 
reign. 

The King is the natural head of the tribe of Dooraunee, the 
greatest, bravest, and most civilised in the nation ; but his paramount 
authority over the other tribes, has been superinduced by causes 
which will hereafter be explained. 

That authority extends to a general superintendence over Uie 
whole kingdom, and to the levying fixed proportions' of troops or 
money, or both, fiom each tribe, for the common defence. The whole 


* One of the few quarrds I have heard of among the Dooraimeei^ originated in an 
injury offered to a Humsauyeh. A Hindoo Humaauyeh of ime Noovi^e chie^ had gone 
to the village of another ; while on hu return, he was smed by a thi^ on pretence of 
his owing diis diief monqr. Tlie two other chie& joined, and attadted the <me who had 
seised the Humsauyeh, blood was shed^ and it reqtured the interposition of the Naib of 
Candahar to compose the quarrd. 
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nation* howler* is seldom animated by one spirit* and the individual 
interests of efu:h Oolooss attract more of its attention than the gene- 
ral welfare. Some of the plains round towns* much of the portion 
of A^haunistaun* which is exdusively inhabited by Taujeks* and 
all the foreign provinces of the state* are entirely under the 
authority of the King* who is thus enabled to collect a revenue 
independent of the tribes* and to maintain an. army without their 
assistance: 

In consequence of these circumstances* there is some distinction of 
interests between the. King and the nation* and a still greater differ- 
ence of opinion regarding his 1^1 powers ; the King* the Courtiers* 
and the Moollahs* maintaining that he has all the authority pos- 
sessed by Asiatic despots ; and the people in the tribes consider- 
ing him as a monarch with very limited prerogatives. This 
produces a good- deal of diversity in the actual exercise of the royal 
authority. 

The gov^ment of the tribe of Dooraunee centres in the Ki];ig, 
though even there* he is generally obliged to attend to the wishes of 
the heads of dans. He also interferes in the interior management 
of the tribes on the plains* and near great towns ; but he contents 
himself with levying his supplies of men and money from the rest* 
without any further interference in their affeirs* than is occasionally 
required to preserve the public tranquillity^ One or two tribes arc 
independent of his government This is not the place to enter into 
a detdled account of the royal government* but a loose reference to 
a monarchy which is better known* may serve to render the subse- 
quent account inteUigible to the reader* till he arrives at the informa- 
tion whidi will enable him to. form a Judgment for himself With 
the exception of the r^ublican government of the Ooloosses* 'the 
situation of the A^^baun country appears .to me to bear a strong re- 
semblance to that of Scotland in andent times: the direct powor of 
the King over the towns and the country immediately around ; the 
precarious submission of the nearest clans* and the independence of 
the remote ones ; the inordinate power and fiction of the nobility 
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most connected with the court ; and the relations borne by all the 
great lords to the crown, resemble each other so closely in the two 
states, that it will throw light on the character of die Dooraunee 
government to keep the parallel in view. 

The defects of this system are obvious, and when we come to ob- 
serve in detail the anarchy and disorder which so often arise under 
the republican government of the tribes, we might be induced to un- 
der-rate the quantum of happiness it produces, and to suppose that 
the country would derive more advantage from the good order and 
tranquillity which an absolute monarchy, even on Asiatic principles, 
would secure ; but the more I have learned of the actual state of the 
Afghauns, the stronger is my conviction that such an estimate would 
be erroneous. 

We may easily appreciate the benefits of an exemption from the 
vexatious interference of the officers of a distant King, and from the 
corruption and oppression with which such interference is always ac- 
companied in Asia ; nor must we, amidst the alarms and confusion 
which will be forced on our attention, overlook the partiality of the 
Afghauns for their present constitution ; the occupation and inter^t, 
the sense of independence and personal consequence which result 
from a popular government, however rudely formed ; and the cou- 
rage, the intelligence, and the elevation of character which those 
occupations, and that independence can never fail to inspire. * ** 


* The A^hauns themselves exult in the free spirit of thdr inirtitutions. Those who 
are little under -the royal authority, are proud of their independence, which those under 
the King (though not ocposed to the tyranny common in every other country in the east) 
admire^ and fiun would imitate. They all endeavour to maintain, that all A%hauns 
are equal,’* which, though it is not^ nor ever was tru^ still shews their notions and their 
wishes. I once strongly urged to a very intelligent old man of the tribe <4 Meeankhail, 
the superiority of a quiet and secure li^ under a powerful monsrch, to the discord, the 
alarms, andthe bloo^ which thqr owed to their present ^stem. The old man replied 
with great warmth, and thus concluded an indignant harangue against arbitrary power, 
$< We aK content with discord, we are content with ale^D>, we are content wi^ blood, 

** but we will never be ermtent with a master.” 
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Another incalculable advantage of the present system is, that al- 
though it encourages- little disorders, it affords an effectual security 
against the general revolutions and calamities to which despotic 
countries in Asia are so frequently sulgect. In Persia or India, the 
passions of a bad king are felt through every part of his dominions ; 
and the civil wars which occur almost as often as a King dies, never 
fail to throw the kingdom into a state of misery and disorder: part 
of the inhabitants are exposed to the licence and cruelty of the con- 
tending armies, and the rest suffers, nearly in an equal degree, from 
the anarchy that follows a dissolution -of the government which has 
hitherto maintained the public tranquillity. The consequence is, 
that a tyrant, or a disputed succession, reduces the nation to a state 
of weakness and decay, from which it cannot wholly be retrieved, 
before its recovery is checked by the recurrence of a similar calamity. 
In A%haunistaun, on the contrary, the internal government of the 
tribes answers its end so well, that the utmost disorders of the royal 
government never derange its operations, nor disturb the lives of the 
people. A number of organised and high-spirited republics are 
ready to defend their rugged country against a tyrant ; and are able 
to defy the feeble efforts of a party in a civil war. Accordingly, if we 
compare the condition of the two kingdoms, we find Persia in a state 
of decay, after twenty years of entire tranquillity ; while Afghauhi- 
staun continues the progressive improvement, which it has kept up 
during twelve years of civil warfare. New aqueducts are constantly 
made, and new lands brought into cultivation : the towns and the 
country round them, indeed, as well as that on the great roads, are 
declining ; but the cause is obvious, in their being immediate!} ex- 
posed to the power of the competitors for the crown, and to the pil- 
lage of their armies. 

But even if we admit the inferiority of the A%haun institutions 
to those of the more vigorous governments of other Asiatic countries, 
we cannot but be struck with the vast superiority of the materials 
they afford for the construction of a national constitution. The other 
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nations are better adapted to a bad than to a good government They 
can all be brought to contribute their whole force to the support of a 
despotism, within the time that is required to over-run thdr territory; 
and ages must pass away, before the slaves of India or China could 
be made capable of taking a share in the government of their country; 
but if a King, of sufficient genius to form the design of cordially 
uniting his subjects, should spring up among the A%hauns, he would 
necessarily fall on a beautiful form of government, as the only one 
bjr which he could possibly accomplish his design. An ordinary 
monarch might endeavour to reduce the tribes to obedience by force ; 
but one A%haun King * has already had the penetration to discover 
that it would require a less exertion to conquer all the neighbouring 
kingdoms, than to subdue his own countrymen. A monarch such as 
I have supposed, would therefore be obliged (as the King is at pre- 
sent f ) to concert his measures with the hereditary Khauns ; and the 
necessity of consulting the interests of the whole, would induce them 
to carry on their debates in a general assembly : such an arrange- 
ment would be congenial to the habits of their internal government, 
and conformable to the practice which the King now observes with 
the Dooraunee Sirdars ; and it would form a council of tbe nobility, 
connected both with the King and the people, though more imme- 
diately with the King. In most Ooloosses, the Khauns can levy no 
taxes, and can take no public measures, without die consent of the 
elected Mulliks, who are obliged, in their turn,’ to obtain the consent 
of their divisions. The King might try to strengthen the Khauns, 
and by their means to draw a supply from a reluctant people, but un- 
less he b^an with greater means dian the Kings have yet possessed, 
his attempt would probably be attended with as little success ; and if 


* Ahmed Shawh. 

f Nq measure was determined mi in Shauh Sinja’s'time^ without a council of the 
Dootaanee lords. 
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he wished for general and cordial aid» it must be procured by adher- 
ence to the present system, and by obtaining the consent of the na- 
tion. Thus the Khauns would be sent, as they now are, to persuade 
their tribes to contribute to the general revenue. They would find 
the people*s ignorance of the national exigencies, a bar to their 
granting any addition to the established supplies; and it surely would 
not be an unnatural expedient to prevail on them to depute one or 
two of the wisest of their Mulliks, to ascertain at the court the real 
state of the public affairs. An elective assembly would thus be 
formed, of which every individual would be closely connected with his 
constituents, and would be regarded by them as their natural and 
hereditary head ; they would represent a people accustomed to re- 
spect their chiefs, but as much accustomed to debate on, and to ap- 
prove or reject, the measures which those chiefs proposed. Hie 
militia of the tribes would constitute an army which would be invin- 
cible by a foreign invader, while the King would be without any 
force that could offer a moment’s resistance to a general combination 
of his subjects. 

The slightest alteration would form a combination between 
the Jeergas and the Cauzees appointed by the King, which 
would be admirably adapted to the administration of justice, 
and a government would thus be established, as well suited as any-^ 
that can be imagined for promoting the greatness and happiness of 
the n^ion. 

Such are the pleasing reveries to which we are led by a considera- 
tion of the materials of which the A%haun government is composed, 
but a very little reflection must convince us, that these speculations 
are never likely to be realised. The example of neighbouring des- 
potisms, and the notions already imbibed by the court of Caubul, 
preclude the hope of our ever seeing a King capable of forming the 
design ; and there is reason to fear that the societies into which the 
nation is divided, possess within themselves a principle of repulsion 
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and disunion, too strong to be overcome, except by such a force as, 
while it united the whole into one solid body* would crush and obli- 
terate the features of every one of the parts. * 


* There are traces in the village gcnremment of Indian of the existenceaof a system 
resegnbling that of the Ai^^iaim Oolpoeses; the remains of it, which have survived a 
hmg course of oppression, still afford some relief from the disorders of the govern- 
ment, and supply the solution of a difficulty, which must be experienced by all tra- 
velers in the centre of hidia, respecting die flourishing state of parts of- the country, 
born which all government appears to W withdrawn* 
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CHAP. IIL 

MARRIAGES. CONDITION OF WOMEN. — FUNERALS, &C. 

T he A^hauns purchase their wives. The practice is recognised 
by the Mahometan law, and is followed in most parts of Asia, 
even among nations like the Chinese, where the Mussulman religion 
is unknown. The price varies among the Afghauns, according to 
the circumstances of the bridegroom. The effect of the practice is, 
that women, though generally well treated, are in some measure 
considered as property. A husband can divorce his wife without 
assigning any reason, but the wife cannot divorce her husband ; she 
may sue for a divorce on good grounds before the Cauzy, but even 
this is little practised. If the husband dies before his wife, his rela- 
tions receive the price that is paid for her, in case of a second mar- 
riage ; but among the A^hauns, as among the Jews, it is thought in- 
cumbent on the brother of the deceased to marry his widow, and it is 
a mortal af&ont to the brother, for any other person to marry her 
without his consent. The widow, however, is not compelled to take 
a husband against her will, and if she have children, it is thought 
most becoming to remain single. 

The -common age for marriage throughout the Afghaun country 
is twenty for the man, and fifteen or sixteen for the woman. Men 
unable to pay the price of a wife, are often unmarried till forty, and 
women are sometimes single till twenty-five. On the other hand, 
the rich sometimes marry before the age of puberty ; people in towns 
also marry early, and the eastern Afghauns marry boys of fifteen to 
girls of twelve, and even earlier when they can afford the expense. 
The western A^hauns seldom marry till the man has attained his 
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iiill Btrength) and till his beard is grown ; and the Ghiljies have still 
later marriages. In all parts of the country, the age at which every 
individual marries, is regidated by his ability to purchase a wife, and 
to maintain a family; In general, men marry among their own tribe, 
but the A^hauns often take Taujik, and even Persian wives. These 
matches are not at all discreditable, but it is reckoned a mark of in> 
feriority to give a daughter in marriage, and, consequently, the men 
of rank, and the whole of the Dooraimees, refuse their daughters to 
men of any other nation. 

In towns, men have no opportunities of seeing the women, and 
match^ are generally made from considerations of expediency. 
When a man has thought of a particular girl, he sends a female relar 
tion, or neighbour, to see her, and report on her : if he is pleased, the 
same -lady sounds the girPs mother, and discovers whether her family 
are disposed to consent to the match : and if the result be favourable, 
shemakes an ofier in plain terms,, and settles a day for a public pro- 
posal. On the appointed day, the father of the suitor goes, with* a 
party of his male rdations, to the girl’s father : while a similar depu- 
tation of women waits on her mother, and makes the ofier in form. 
The suitor sends a ring, a shawl, or some such present to his mis- 
tress, and his father b^ the girl’s father to accept his son for his 
servant ; the girl’s father answers Mobaurik baushudj May it be 
auspicious;” upon this, sweetmeats are brought in, of which both 
parties partake, after solemnly repeating the Fauteheh, or opening 
v^e of the Koraun, and praying for a blessing on the couple : the 
girl’s father makes some trifling present to the lover, and from this 
time the parties are considered as afiianced. A considerable time 
elapses before the marriage is celebrated. It is employed by the re- 
lations of the bride in preparing her dowry, which generally consists 
in articles of household furniture, carpets, plates, brazen and iron 
vessels, and personal ornaments. The bridegroom in the m’ean time, 
is collecting the. price of his wife^ which always greatly exceeds her 
dower, and in preparing a house, and whatever else is necessary for 
setting up a family. When the brid^room is poor, these prepara- 
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tions sometimes occupy a year or two ; but when he is rich, the 
period is not above two or three months. The ceremonies of the 
marriage are so exactly the same with those of the Persians^* that a 
a short account of them here will suffice. 

The marriage contract is drawn up by the Cfiuzy, and formally 
agreed to by the woman as well as by the man, (the consent of rela- 
tions being of no avail). The articles stipulate for a provision for the 
wife, in case of a divorce, or of her husband’s death ; and are signed by 
both parties, as well as by the Gauzy and competent witnesses. Soon 
after this, the bride and bridegroom dye their hands and feet with por- 
tions of the same henna, (a plant used for this species of ornament by 
women and young men in most Asiatic countries). On the next night, 
the bride goes in procession to the houseof her future husband, attended 
by a band of music and singers, by the relations of both» and by parties 
of the neighbours, wheeling in circles on horseback, firing their match- 
locks, and flourishing their swords. When- the bride reaches the 
house, ^e .is presented to her husband, and the whole condudes with 
a wedding supper. 

A marriage is conducted in the same manner in the country ; but, 
as the women there go unveiled, and there is less restraint in the in- 
tercourse between the sexes, the mat^h generally originates in the 
attachment of the parties, and all the previous n^^iations are saved. 
It is even in the power of an enterprizing lover to obtain his mistress 
without the consent of her parents, by seizing an opportunity of cutting 
off a lock of -her hair, snatching away her veil, or throwing a sheet 
over her, and proclaiming her his affianced wife. These proceedings, 
which are supposed to be done with the girl’s connivance, would pre- 
vent any other suitor proposing to her, and would indine the parents 
to bestow her on Uie declared lover ; but, as they would not exempt 
him ftom the necessity of paying some price, and, as they might be 
taken up as an affiront by the relations, they are not often resorted to ; 


* See Franklin'* Tour to Shecnuiz. 
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and* when the consent of the parents cannot be obtained, the most 
common expedient is to elope with the girl This is considered as an 
outrage to a family, equal to murdering one of its members, and is 
pursued with the same rancour, but the possession of the girl is se- 
cured. The iiigitiyes take refuge in the lands of some other tribe, 
and are sure of the protection which the A%haun customs a£K>rd to 
every guest, and still more to evmy suppliant 
Among the Eusofzyes, no man sees his wife till the marriage cere- 
nmnies are completed ; and with all the Burdooraunees, there is great 
reserve between the time when the parties are betrothed and the nuir- 
riage. Some of them live with their future fiidier-in-law, and earn 
their bride by their services, as Jacob did Rachel, without ever seeing 
the object of their wishes. But, all the rest of .the A%hauns, the 
Eimauks, the Hazaurehs, the inhabitants of Persian Khorassaun, and 
even the Taujiks, and many of the Hindoos in those countries, have a 
fiur different practice, and permit a secret intercourse between the 
bride and brid^room, which is called naumzud bauzee, or the sports of 
the betrothed. With them, as soon as the parties are afiKanced, the 
lover steals by night to the house of his mistress. The mother, or 
some other of the female relations, favours his design ; but it is sup- 
posed to be entirely conceal^ from the men, who would affect to 
consider it as a great affront He is admitted by the mothers 
and conducted to his mistress’s apartment, where the lovers are 
left alone till the approach of mornmg. The freest intercourse, the 
most unreserved conversation, and even kisses, and all other innocent 
freedoms, are idlowed ; but, the last fevour is always to be withheld, 
and the strongest cautions and prdhibitions are used by the mother to 
both parties separately. Nature, however, is generally too strong for 
injunctions, and the marriage b^^ins with all the difficulty and interest 
of an illii^ amour. There have even been cases where the bride has 
brooghn^^ husband two or three children wheal she was fermally re^ 
ceived Ipt his wife $ but, this is very scandalous, and sddom hiq>pens. 
The custom prevails even among men of rank j and the King, himself. 
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sometimes exposes his person alone in the midfiij^t advmitiires of 
naumzud bauzee. 

Polygamy is known to be allowed by the Mahommedan law ; but* 
the b^ of the people, cannot' affi>rd to avail themselves of the per- 
mission. The rich, indeed, exceed the legal number of four wives, 
and keep crowds, of female slaves besides. But' the poor content 
themselves with one wife .; and two wives, with as many concubines, 
is reckoned a liberal establishment for the middle classes. 

The condition of the women varies with their rank. Those of the 
upper classes are entirely concealed ; but are allowed all the comforts 
and luxuries, which their situation admits o£ Thoae of the poor, do 
the work of the house, and bring in water, &c. Among the rudest 
tribes, they have a share in the work of the men out of doors ; but, 
in no part of the country are they employed as in Lidia, where 
half the hired labourers in building, &c. are women, and where there 
is scarce any difference between the work done by the two sexes. 
The Mahommedan law allows the husband to beat his wife ; but it is 
reckoned discreditable for a man to avail himself of this privilege. 

The ladies of the upper dasses frequently learn to read, and some 
of them shew considei^le talents for literature. At the same time, 
it is thought immodest in awoman to write, as she might avail hersdf 
of her talent, to correspond with a lover. I have known several fe^ 
milies, which were principally guided by women of more than ordi- 
nary talents ; and, in those cases, they never heutated to correspond 
on any business that concerned thrir sons. These are chiefly the 
mothers of femilies, but the wives also oftmi gain a great ascendant ; 
and all the advantages given by the Mahommedan law are not always 
suffident to prevent the husband’s sinkiqg into a secondary place in 
his own house* Women of the lower orders have all the domestic 
smusemoits of their husbands ; and ncaie» that 1 know o^ peculiar to 
themadves. Those in towns, are always wrapped up in alarge white 
dieet, wrhich covers them to thdr feet, and completely hides their 
figure. They are enabled to see l^ means of a neUwork in thewhite 
hood, which eovera their head* Woipitn of condkion also wear this 
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dresS) when they come out ; and, as they are then generally on horse- 
back, they wear a pair of large white cotton boots, which hide the 
shape of their legs. They also travel in cajawas (or hampers, one 
on each side of a camel), which are long enough to allow a woman to 
lie nearly at length ; but, as they are covered with a case of broad 
doth, they must be suffocating in hot weather. The women are al- 
lowed to go- about the town veiled in the manner I have described, 
and they form a considerable part of all the crowds that gather to see 
sfiectades. They also make parties to gardens ; and, though more 
scrupulously concealed^ are not much more confined than women in 
India. On the whole, their condition is very far from being unhappy, 
compared with that of the women of the neighbouring countries. 

Li the country they go unveiled, and are under no other restraint 
among people of their own camp or village, than what is imposed 
by the general opinion, that it is indecent to associate with the men. 
But they immediately cover their faces, if they see a man with whom 
they are not intimate ; and seldom come into the public apartment of 
their houses, if there is a stranger there. They do not, however, 
stand on this ceremony with Armenians, Persians, or Hindoos, whom 
they count for nothing. They receive guests when their husbands 
are from home, and treat them with all the attention that is required 
by hospitality ; but, the chastity of the country women, and particu- 
larly of those of the shepherds, is a theme of praise to all people ac- 
quainted with their manners. There are no common prostitutes 
except in the towns, and very few even there, particularly in the 
west. It is reckoned veiy disreputable to frequent them ; but, their 
knowledge of the world, the polish of their manners, and the arts they 
use to attract admiration, afford so much interest and variety, that all 
the latitude allowed in wives and concubines, is insufficient to prevent 
rich men from seeking their society. 

I am not sure that there is any people in the East, except the Af* 
ghauns, vdiere I have seen any trace of the sentiment of love, according 
to our ideas of the passion. H^e it is very prevaloat. Besides the 
numerous elopements, the dangers of which are encountered for love. 
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it is common for a man to plight his faith to a particular girl, and then 
set off to a remote town, or even to India, to acquire the wealth that is 
necessary to obtain her fi^m her friends. I saw a young man at Poona, 
who was in this predicament. He had fallen in love with die daughter 
of a Mullik, who returned his attachment. The father consented to 
the marriage ; but said his daughter*s honour required that she should 
bring as large a fortune aq the other women of her family. The two 
lovers were much afflicted, as the young man had nothing but some 
land and a few bullocks. At last, he resolved to set off to India. His 
mistress gave him a needle, used for putting antimony on the eyelids, 
as a pledge of her affection ; and, he seemed to have no doubt that she 
would remain single till his return. These amours are generally con- 
fined to the country people, where great ease and leisure are favourable 
to such sentiments, particularly when combined with the partial seclu^ 
sion of the women, (which renders them sufficiently inaccessible to 
excite interest, while they are Seen enough to be admired). They are 
sometimes found even among the higher orders, where they are less 
to be expected. It was a love afiair between the chief of the Turco- 
launees and the wife of the Khaun of a division of the Eusofeyes, that 
gave rise to the war between the Ooloosses, which lasts to this day. 

■Many of the A^haun songs and tales relate to love, and most of 
them speak of that passion in the most glowing and romantic lan- 
guage^ A favourite poem, which tells the story of Audahi and 
Doorkhaunee, is known to most men in the nation, and is read, re- 
peated, and sung, through all parts of the country *. Audam was the 
handsomest and bravest young man of his tribe, and Doorkhaunee 
the most beautiful and most amiable of the virgins ; but a feud between 
their families long prevented their meeting. At last an accidental 
rencounter took place, which ended in a mutual and violent passion. 
The quarrels of the families, however, still kept the lovers separate. 


* I once possessed a copy of this poem, of which I should have been g^ad to have 
trandated some extracts ; but I have since lost it, and the abstract 1 hare given, was 
repeated to me in Persian an A^^uuin of Denmbund. 
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and perhaps in ignorance of each other’s sentiments, till Doork- 
hannee was compelled by her relations to many a neighbouring diief 
The affliction of her lover may be imagined, and his lamentations, 
and die letters that passed between him and Dooridiaunee, fill a 
large part of the poem ; till at last^ after overcoming numberless ob- 
stacles, Audam succeeded in prevailing on his mistress to see him. 
They had several meetings, but Doorkhaunee still preserved her 
pprity, and rejected alike the importunities of her lover and her 
hiuband. 

Audam’s visits did not long escape the husband, who was filled 
with jealousy and desire of vengeance. He took the opportunity of 
his rival’s next visit to way»lay him, at the head sever^ of his own 
relations : and though his attack was bravely repelled, and his oppo> 
nent escaped with a desperate wound, he resolved to try if Audam’s 
suit was &voured, observing the effect of a report of his death on 
Doorkhaiinee. 

Doorkhaunee’s only pleasure^ during the long intervals of her 
lover’s visits, was to retire to a garden, and to cultivate two flowers, 
one of which she named after herself, and the other after the object 
of her affection. On the day of the ambiiscade, she was watdiing 
her flowers, when she observed that of Audam languish from sym- 
‘pathy with his recent misfortune ; and before she recovered from her 
surprise, she was accosted by her husband, who approached her with 
a drawn sword, and boasted that it was wet with the blood of Audam. 
This trial was fatal to Doorkhaunee, who sunk to the ground, over- 
whelmed with grief and honor, and expired on the spot The news 
was bruu^t to Audam, who lay wounded near the scene of the am- 
buscade, and no sooner had he heard it, than he called on his mis- 
tress’s nfuue, and breathed his last Th^ were buried at a distance 
fiom each other I but their love prevailed even in death, and their 
bddies were fi>und to have met in one grave. Two trees sprung from 
i^eir rmnains, and mingled their brandiMover the tomb. 

Most people wiU be strode with the resemblance of this stoiy, and 
IHurtacularly of the conduri^ to mipy EitiKpean^^t^ It is, indeed. 
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remarkable bow many stories are common to £urq>e and Asia^ and 
that, not only in works of imagination, but in Acts attributed to real 
personages, and recorded in histoiy. One example may su£Sce out 
of many which might be brought forward. The stratagem of turning 
loose oxen, with torches on their horns, by which Hannibal is said to 
have escaped from Fabius, is attributed by the A%hauns, with all its 
particulars, to one of their own diieft ; and the scene of it is dxed in 
the neighbourhood of Heraut. In the same manner, a vast number 
of our jests are told in Asia, and half of Joe Miller might be disputed 
between ** the fiu»rious Tom Killigrew,** and " a certain scholar/* of 
some city in the east 

Ibe fUnerals of the A%hauns do not differ from those of the othor 
hhdiommedans ; a man in his last moments is attendied by a Moolla, 
who admonishes him to repent of his sins; the side man repeats his 
creed, and appropriate prayers, and expires with bis fime to Mecca, 
proclaiming that there is no Grod but God, and that Mahomet is Ms 
prophet When he is dead, the corpse is Washed, wnqpped up in a 
shroud, and bnried, after the usual prayers have bemi said by a Mool- 
lah, and joined in by the numerous relations and nei^bours, who 
ettoid the funeral. If the deceased was rich, Moollahs are employed 
to read the Koiaun for some days over his grave. 

The ceremony of eircumebion is the same in aU Mahommedan 
countries. It is attended with a feast and great rejoicing. 
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CHAP. IV. 

EDUCATION, LANGUAGE, AND LITERATURE OF THE AFGHAtTNS. 

A LL the Ai^haims are sent in their in&nc^ to a MooUah for 
education. Some learn no more than their r^;ular Namauz, 
and other occasional pinyjers, and passages of the Koraun, with the 
ceremonies of their rdigion, and the duties- of a Mussulman. About 
Peshawer, and. among ^e Dooraunees, the next stq> is to learn to 
read the Koraun in Arabic, often without understanding it; but in 
other tribes this study is resmred for a.more adyanced stage. This is 
the education of the lower orders^- of whom not a quigrter can read 
their own language. 

The rich;heep Moollahs in their houses to teach their children, but 
allow them all the power of a common schoolmaster. The Moollah 
who had charge of the prime .mipister’s son ^a boy of sixteen when I 
saw him), told me that he kept him to his book .for almost the whole 
day. 

There is a schoolmaster in every village and camp, who is main- 
tained by a piece of land allotted to hun, and by a small contribution 
whidi.he receives from his scholars. His office is sometimes united 
with that of the priest of the village ; but it is oftener distinct, espe- 
daliy in large places. In towns there are r^ular schools, like those 
in European countries, where the master is maintained by his 
sdiolars alone. The sum commonly paid to a schoolmaster in Pesha- 
wer, is about fifteen pence a-month ; but the payments are in propor- 
tion to the circumstances of the boy*s father. In most parts of the 
country, the boys live with their fillers, and only attend the sdiool 
during, the day ; but among the Berdooraunees, a boy is sent at a 

to 
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very early age to a diatant village^ where he lives in .the mosquei sub- 
sists by alms, and has little or no mteroourse with his parmts, but is 
taken care of by the sdioolmaster und^ whom he has been placed. 

The foUowii^ is the course of study pursued about Peshawer : a 
child begins its letters (in oonfonnity to a traditional injunction of the 
Prophet) when it is four years, four- months, and four days old; but 
its studies are immediately hud aside, and not resumed till it is sU or 
seven years old, when it learns its letters, and is tau^t to read a little 
Persian poem of Saadis, which points out the beauty of each of the 
virtues, and the deformity of each of the vices, in very simple, and not 
inelegant language. This takes from four months to a year, according 
to the child’s capacity. After this, common people learn the Koraun, 
and study some books in their own language ; people of decent fois- 
tune proceed to read the Persian dassics, and a little of the Arabic 
grammar : boys who are to be brought up as MooUahs, give a great 
deal of their time to this last study, which, as the Arabic grammars 
are very elaborate, and comprehend a great deal of science, that we 
do not mix with the rudiments of a language, sometimes occupies 
several years. When a young Moollah has made sufficient proficiency 
in this study, he goes to Peshawer, Hushtauggur, or some other place 
fiunous for its Mopllahs, and begins on logic, law, and theology. No 
fiirther knowledge is required to complete a Moollah’s education, but 
many push their researches into ethics, met^hysics, and the system 
of physics known in the east, as well as history, poetry, and medicine, 
which last is a fashionable study for men of all professions. For those 
studies, and for the more advanced branches of theology and law, they 
often travel to distant cities, and even to Bokhaura, which is agreat 
seat of Mahommedan learning ; but Peshawer seems, on the whole, 
to be the most learned city in these countries, and many more stu- 
dents come thither fiom Bokhaura, than repair to that city fiK>m 
Peshawer. India has not a great reputation for learning, and the 
hmesy of the Persians makes aO Soonnees avoid the infiM^n of their 
colleges. 
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It is reckoned a |;ood work in the of God to promote learn- 
ing, and, consequently, besides the King*s colleges, there is an esta- 
blidrment in every village ibr maintiainmg students. The consequence 
is, that the country is over-run with half-taught Moollahs, 'who rather 
impede than promote the progress of real learning. 

Before saying more about the learning of the Afghauns, it will be 
well to give some account of their language^ which, as I have already 
mentioned, is called Pushtoo. Its origin is not easily discovered. 
A large portion of the words that compose it, spring from some 
unknown * root, and in this portion are included most of those words 
which, firom the early necessity for designating the objects they re- 
present, must have formed parts of the original language of the peo- 
ple ; yet some of this very cIms belong to the Zend and Pehlevee ; 
su<h as the terms for father and mother, sister and brother. This 
seems also to be the case with the numerals;, though the Zend and 
Pehlevee numerals bear so strong a resemblance to the Shanscrit ones, 
that it is difficult to distinguish them. Most of the verbs, and many 
of the particles again belong to the unknown root. The words con- 
nected with religion, government, and science, are mostly introduced 
from the Arabic through the Persian. 

Of two hundred and eighteen hundred words which I compared f 
with the corresponding ones in Persian, Zend, Pehlevee, Shanscrit, 
Hindostaunee, Arabic, Armenian, Georgian, Hebrew, and Chaldaic, 
I found one hundred and ten that could not be referred to any of 


* It is probable many oT these words might be traced to a known source, if diligently 
sifted, by an Oriental scholar. I have explained, in the next not^ the process ‘they have 
undergone in my hands. 

f The comparisop was made in the following manner : — I drew up a Pushtoo vocabu- 
lary, which I believe was correct, and which had the advantage of being compared with 
one compiled by Mr. Irvine: similar vocabularies of the Zend and Pdtlevee languages 
were made for me by a friend to whose kindness I have often been indebted. Th^ were 
takoi from two learned Parsees, and compared with Anquetil du Perron’s lists. The 
Same friend procured the Georgian, Armenian, Hebrew, and Chaldee vocabularies. My 
own acquaintance with Persian and Hindostanee was sufiiGient, with the help of diction- 
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those languages, but seemed distinct and originaL Of the remainder, 
by far the greater-part were modem Persian ; but some of these were 
introduced into the latter language from the Zend, and many more 
from the Pehlevee, while a good number were words of those lan- 
guages not employed in modem Persian. Some of these Zend and 
Pehlevee words are, however, common to the Shanscrit, the three 
languages having a great affinity ; and some words also occur, which 
are to .be found in Shanscrit alone, as do five or six words of the 
Hindostaunee language. It is probable some Punjaubee words would 
also be detected, if the list were compared with a vocabulaiy of that 
language. Not one word of the two hundred and eighteen has the 
smallest appearance of being deducible from the Hebrew or Chaldaic, 
Georgian or Armenian. 

The Afghauns use the Persian alphabet, and generally write in the 
Nushk character. As they have some sounds, which are not repre- 
sented by any Persian letters, they express them by adding particular 
points or other marks to the nearest Persian letter. * 


aries, for the purpose I had in view; and for the Shanscrit, each word was compared 
with all the numerous synonyms in the Amercosh, which were read to me hy a Pundit- 
I have given part of my vocabulary in the Appendix (E). 

Since 1 wrote the above, 1 have had an opportunity of examining a list of about one 
hundred Curdish words, and I find among them five of the hundred and ten which I have 
mentioned as original Aighaun words, besides several common to the Curdish and Persian 
both languages. I regret that I have not an opportunity of following up the investigation. 

* These sounds are the hard D, T, and R, and the Csh of the Shanscrit. The 
fiivourite letters in Pushtoo seem to be the Ghain (the sound of which cannot, be 
expressed in English characters, but which has a resemblance to the Northumberland 
Beer\ and Zkeyt which has the power oLZ in azure, or S in osier. Such is the fond- 
ness of the Afghauns for these letters, tliat they often change tlie Gs of words adopted 
from the Persian into Ghams, and the Zs (and evoi the Shs) into ZAs. Th^ also 
often change F into P, D into T, and even D into L and they frequently turn O 
into fVu, as Roz (day) Rwuz. The eastern A%haun8 again have some permutations 
peculiar to themselves, thus th^ change ZA into G, and SA into KA. These changes 
sometimes disguise a word in such a manner, as to render it a matter of difficulty to 
discover its etymology. Nobody would suspect that GAwugt the eastern A%haunec for 
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The PushtoO) though rather rough, is a manly language, and not 
unpleasing to an ear accustomed to oriental tongues. The dialects of 
the East and West, differ not only in the pronunciation, but in the 
words they make use of, to a degree at least equal to the difference 
between Scots and English. None of the famous Pushtoo authors 
are of more than a century and half old ; and, I should imagine, that 
there were no books in the language that can pretend to more than 
double that antiquity. What literature there is, has been derived 
from that of the Persians ; and their compositions would resemble 
that model, but for their greater rudeness and superior simplicity. 
I have the jiame^ of eight or nine Afghaun poets, besides translators 
from the Persian. 

The most popular of all the poets is Rehmaun, whose works consist 
of odes, exactly like those of the Persians. I can perceive no merit 
in those of his poems, which I have had explained to me ; but this is 
no proof that he is unworthy of his reputation. Most Persian odes 
are very unequal ; and, even in Hafiz, the beautiful and sublime pas- 
sages, which excite so much admiration, are almost lost in a mass of 
verses that are far below mediocrity. 

Khooshhaul appears to me a far superior poet to Rehmaun, and 
his productions are highly characteristic of himself and his nation. 
They are more than ordinarily rude, and are often intolerably flat and 
prosaic ; but they are often inspired with the unconquerable spirit of 
their author ; and glow with the noblest sentiments of liberty and in- 
dependence. Khooshhaul was Khaun of the Khuttuks, a tribe, situ- 
ated to the east of Peshawer. His life was spent in struggles against 
the great Mogul. Aurungzebe, and many of his poems, are intended 
to animate his countrymen to the defence of their independence, and 


an ear, could be derived from the Persian Gosh, from which however it is clearly deducible 
by the foregoing rules. The Pushtoo is distinguished from Persian and Hindostanee by 
its fondness for the letter S, preceded or followed by a consonant at the be^nning of a 
word ; a combination unknown to the other two languages. Of this nature, is sturgee, an 
eye, and speen, white, as well aspskee, a foot, and shpee, night. 
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to persuade them to concord and combination) as the only means of" 
success. His works contain a full account of himself) and his pro^ 
ceedings. One poem begins thus : 

Come, and listen to my story^ 

In which both good and evil are displayed. 

It contains both precept and example, 

Agreeable to the understanding of the wise. 

I am Khooshhaul, the son of Shahbauzkhan ; 

Descended from a race of warrfors. 

Shaubauz was the son of Yeh^ia Khaun, 

Like whom there never was another youth. 

Yeheia Khaun, of Acora, 

Who was a Sultan at the sword. 

He was both gallant at the use of the sword. 

And a master of archery with his bow. 

Any enemy .that aj^eared against him 
Soon found his place in the tomb. 

He had both the sword and the board ; 

Both courage and courtesy. 

# • * # * « » * 

His companions 

Were men of spirit, who sported with their lives; 

And in all transactions they were sincere. 

They went to their graves dyed with blood. 

Such heroes were they all. 

The family became numerous ; 

And most of them turned out worthy men. 

United in every undertaking. 

Honour and reputation were dear to them all. . 

It was in the year of the Hejra 1092, 

That I came into this world.” 

He then goes on to teU) how on his father’s death) he became the 
great Khaun of his tribe ; how he ruled over 30)000 KhuttukS) and 
lived in greater splendour than any of his ancestors. He enumerates 
his horseS) his hawkS) and his hounds ; and boasts of the thousands 
that had partaken of his hospitality. He then alludes to his misfor- 
tunes ; and bursts into invectives against the MogulS) and into bitter 

c c 
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reproaches against some of his sons, who had been seduced by the 
prospect of advancement to join the enemies of their, coimtry. 

I am the enemy of Aurungzebe, the King; 

Though my head be on the mountains, and in the wilderness. 

I am for the honour of the Afghaun name ; 

And they have taken part with the Moguls. 

They always prowl about, like hungry dogs. 

After the soup and the bread of the Moguls, 
s In hopes of an increase of their rank. 

They are always in pursuit of me. 

My hand could reach them, even now : 

But, I will not destroy my own soul.’^ 

He long continued his exertions, with the courage and patriotism 
of a Wallace ; sometimes succeeding in destroying royal armies, and 
sometimes wandering almost alone through the mountains. He at 
one time fell into the hands of Aurungzebe, was carried to India, 
and was confined for three years in a dungeon in the hill-fort of 
Givalior, the great state prison of those days. * 

During this imprisonment, he composed an elegy ; in which, after 
lamenting his own misfortunes and those of his country, he concludes 
with this spirited declaration. 

“ But, in all these misfortunes, I still thank God for two things. 

One that 1 am an A%haun ; and the other, that I am Khooshhaul Khuttuck.” 

He was at length released, I know not by what means, and once 
more returned to his native country, where he published a vast num- 
ber of poems, and a histoiy of the A%hauns, from the Babylonish 
captivity to his own time. 

The following poem was composed at a time when Khooshhaul 
and his few confederates had gained many brilliant victories, but had 
been intoxicated by their success : had engaged in separate attacks 
on the enemies forces ; and, in consequence of this want of co-ope- 


* S«e Bernier. 
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ration) had all been defeated. At this time) Khooshhaul set out for 
the country of the EusofzyeS) and left nothing unattempted to stir up 
that powerful tribe to join in the war. There appears to have been 
an inclination for peace even among his own ftiends) which this poem 
seems designed to counteract) by reminding them of their victories) 
by pointing out Aurungzebe* ** s vindictive disposition) and his habitual 
perfidy) and by convincing them that their only resource was in war) 
and their only safety in union. It is but justice to Khooshhaul) to 
mention that it is one of the only three poemS) which were read to 
me with little or no selection) from his very voluminous works. 

Poem of Khooshhaul. 

« Whence has this spring appeared agun) 

Which has made the country all around one rose garden. 

The anemone is ther^ the sweet herbs, the iris, and the basil. 

The jasmin^ the daifixlil, the narcissus, and pomegranate flower. 

The flowers of the spring are of all colours ; 

But the cheek of the red tulip glows most among them all. 

The maidens have handfuls of roses in their bosoms. 

The youths have bunches of flowers in their turbans. 

The musician applies his bow to his cheghauneh. 

And searches out the melodies of every string. 

Come) O cup bearer, bring full, full cups : 

Let me be satiated with wine and revelry. * 


* The description of .the spring raninds one of the old English romances, which some- 
times open with a prelude of the same kind, unconnected with the subject of the poem. 
Thus in the romance of Merlin. 

** Miri^ it is in time of Jun^ 

When fenil hangeth abroad in town. 

Violet, and rose flower, 

Woneth then in maiden's bower. 

The sonne is hot, the day is long, 

Foulis maketh mirie song. 

King Arthour bar Coroun, 

In Cardoil^ that noble town.” &c. 

EUi^s Specimens. Vcl. /. 


c c S 
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The youthhave reddened daeir haiida» 

A* s.fidcon dyee its talone in the blood of its quany. 

They hate made thdr white swords rosy with blood, 

As a bed tnfips blooming in summer. 

AmaU Khatm and Derry a Khaun wen? die haoes. 

Each emulous of the other. 

Thqr stained the valley of Kheiber with blood ; 

And poured the tumult (of var) on to Currupa. 

Up to Currupa, apdto Bfijour, the mountains, and the plains 
Trembled, as with an eSPKhquake, agiun and again. 

It is now five years, that in those quarters. 

Every day has been heard the dashing of bjr^t swords. 

Sinoe I left that country, I am annihilated. 

Am I dead, or aiie those around me dead? 

I call aloud for troops till 1 am weary: 

But those around me are deaf bodi to complaints and reproaches. 

Had 1 known the state of the Ensofiyes, * 

1 Uiould have prefinrred fiying to Dumghattr. 

Thedic^ of the Khuttuks wodld be better than the Ensoftyes, 

Even if the Khuttuks themselves were no better than dogs. 

The whole of the A^hauhs, fitnn Cuidahar to Attotk, 

Rdy cpenty or secret^ on each other’s honour. 

Yet, see how noany batdes have taken place in aU quarters, 

And yet the ISnsofiyes have shewn no senae tif shame. 

Hie first battle' was bdiind the hills, 

'Where fiNrty thousand Moguls were cut to pieces. 

Theif wives, and their dau^ditme, were the prisoners of the A%aauns 
And strings on strings horses^ camels, and elephants were taken. 
The second was ftnight ly Meer Hossein, in the Dooaub^ 

When his head eras croihed like that of a make. 

After that, was the fight of the Fort of Nonshdira, 

'Whidi removed the intoxication from the head of the Moguls. 

After it, came Jeswunt and Shocijanf Khaun, 

'Whom Amail defiafted at Oundanb.- 

The sixth battle was with Mookurrum Khpun, and Shumsheer Khaiin, 
'Whom Amafi cut up to his heart's content. 

We have always hitherto been victorious in battie; 

And tbereftire^ henqefiirwardf let us trust hS; the Lord. 


* I smpect some mirtake in this verse 
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Anrdqgieb^.iir'tlie hit- jeer, bei been encaaqMd egebut ni: 
Dixndered m his $ppiifBxttBcie, and peiploced in hia mind. 

AH bis nobles bare fidlen in ba^e; 

And, tbe soldiers ^o bare perished, wbo can number? 

Tbe treasures of Ifindostaun have been scattered abroad. 

Tbe red gold Mohura have been sunk in the moontaina.* 

No man would have firand out, in a|^teen g ue sses. 

That such transactions would have taken pLsoe in this country. 

Yet, the King's malignity is not diminished; 

'Whidi formerly drew down the curse of hfs own fiithar. * 

No dependence can be placed on the King, 

Yor he has 01 designs, and is fitlse and treacherous. 

No other issue can be discovered in this affiur; 

Either the Moguls must be annihilated, (» the undpne. 

If this be the course of the spheres whi^ we see ; 

If it be God’s pleasure (that we perish), let this be the time. 

The heavens do not always revolve in the same manner. 

Hiey are sometimes suited to the rose, and sometimes to the thorn. 
This time (of danger) is the time for honour. 

'iyithout honour, what would become of the A^^uums ? 

If th^ harbour any other thought, it is destruction. 

There is no deliverance, but in tbe sword. 

The A%hauns are better than the Moguls at the sword. 

If the understanding of the Ai^^uums was awakmied ; 

If the Odooases wo^ give their suf^port to <me another. 

Kings would soon be prostrate before them. 

But^ dissension and ooncbrd, rashness and {Hudenoe^ 

Are all in the hand of God, who assigns to each man his share. 

Yon wiU see what the Afireedees, Mohmends, and Shainwarrees, will do. 
When the Mogul army has encamped in Ningrahaur. 

1 akoe fod for the honour of our name; 

WhHe the Euso%es are cultivating tiieir Adds at their ease. 

Hie jdiat now is guilty oS sudi wantof .q[Mrit 
Witt see in the end the result of his conduct 
To my mind, death'is better than life; 

When life can no’knger be bdd with honour, 

We are not to Ihre for ever' in diis world : 

But the mcpnoiy of Khoodihanl Khuttnek will renuun.” 


e fibatih Jehann, uhem Anwiingidie d^ioad inid hi^blfoBed. 
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Among the Pushtoo poets we must not omit the name of Ahmed 
Shauh) who composed a book of odes in that language, on which 
there is a laborious and voluminous commentary by the Khauni 
Ooloom. 

Besides their original poetry, the Afghauns have translations of 
many of the best Persian poets. 

Their prose authors are chiefly writers on theology and law ; but 
^ey have also several histories of particular periods in their own 
transactions. The books written in Pushtoo, are not to be relied on 
as giving any standard of the learning of the nation ; for Persian still 
continues to be the language of composition, and in it almost all 
books of science are written. It is not easy to fix the number of 
their writers in this language : if we count all those who have writ- 
ten in A%haunistaun, we shall include some of the greatest Persian 
authors ; but if we confine ourselves to those who belonged to the 
A%haun tribes, the list will be brought within very narrow bounds. 
This much is certain, that all the Persian authors are familiarly read 
in A^haunistaun, but the learning and accomplishments of the peo- 
ple are inferior to those of the Persians. The sciences are the same 
as those to which the Persians apply themselves. The way of study- 
ing them is as methodical as in other Asiatic countries. A learned 
man of those countries, meeting another with whom he is not ac- 
quainted, will ask him what sciences he Has studied (a question which 
would puzzle most well informed Englishmen), and then ask, what 
books he has read : to which the other will answer, ** up to so and 
** so,*’ which will be at once understood, as they read all books in a 
fixed order like school-boys. This practice prevents their having 
much of the miscellaneous knowledge of European gentlemen, 
though, on the other hand, they generally know what they have 
learned, well. It seems likely to damp curiosity, and to check all 
^cursions of the mind ; and, accordingly, there is generally a want 
of ardour in pursuit of knowledge among the Asiatics, which is par- 
taken by the A%hauns, excepting, however, in the sciences of dia- 
lectics and metaphysics, in which they take mudi interest, and have 
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made no contemptible progress. The degree of encouragement which 
learning has received from the A^haun Kings, deserves to be re- 
marked. Ahmed Shauh was very fond of letters, and used to have 
once a week a Mujlissee Oolima (or assembly of the learned), the 
early part of which was devoted to subjects of divinity and law, but 
which always concluded with conversations on poetry and science, 
and were often prolonged till near morning. Timour Shauk retained 
these meetings, and used to have his own compositions read at them ; 
nor has the practice been laid aside to this day. Timour Shauh pub- 
lished a book of odes in Persian, which is highly spoken of, but is 
said to have been corrected and improved by Feroghee, a celebrated 
poet of Timour’s court. Ahmed Shauh also wrote several poems in 
Persian, and I am in possession of a poetical epistle in that language, 
from Shauh Zemaun to his brother Shuja, which (though the person 
who gave it to me, pretended that he had greatly embellished it at 
Zemaun’s desire), is still a very poor performance. Shauh Zemaun, 
indeed, is said to be the most illiterate of his family. He was at one 
time persuaded by his Moollahs to issue a proclamation, forbidding 
the study of logic, as dangerous to the Mahommedan faith ; but his 
edict had no effect, except occasioning great merriment among those 
to whom it was addressed. I have not heard of any works of Shauh 
Mahmood ; but Shauh Shuja is an Arabic scholar, makes tolerable 
verses, and is reckoned learned and accomplished for a King. 
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CHAP. V. 

RELIGION, SECTS, MOOLLAHS, SUPERSTITIONS, &C. 

1 

T he Mahommedan religion is so well known, and all details re- 
garding it are to be found in so many books, that it is quite 
unnecessary to mention any of its forms or tenets, except such as are 
particularly observed by thenation which I am describing. The Afghauns 
are all of the sect called Soonnee, which acknowledges the three first 
caliphs as the lawful successors of Mahomet, and admits their inter- 
pretation of the law, and their traditions of the Prophet’s precepts. 
They are opposed to the Sheeahs, who reject the three first caliphs, 
as rebels and usurpers of an office which belonged of right to Ali, the 
Qephew of Mahomet, and the fourth of his successors. This last sect 
is confined to the Persians and their descendants ; all the other Ma- 
hometans being Soonnees. The difference between them, though I 
do not believe it is sufficient to affect any serious part of their con- 
duct, is enough to create a bitter enmity between the two sects. The 
unlearned part ofthe A%haun nation certainly consider a Sheeahas more 
an infidel than a Hindoo, and have a greater aversion to the Persians 
for their religion, than for all the injuries the country has suffered at 
their hands. The feelings of the A%hauns towards people of a reli- 
gion entirely different from their own, is however free from all asperity, 
as long as they are not at war. They hold, like all other Mussulmans, 
that no infidel will be saved, that it is lawful, and even meritorious to 
make war on unbelievers ; and to convert them to the Mussulman 
faith, or impose tribute on them ; and, I imagine, to put them to 
death, if they refuse both of those conditions. It is true, that Shauh 
Zemaun, in his two conquests of the Punjaub, allowed the Siks entire 
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toleration), and forbade them to be molested, unless they appeared as 
enemies ; yet that prince himself was induced by a bigotted Moollah 
to endeavour to convert two Siks, and to put them to death for their 
obstinate rejection of his arguments* ; and the Hindoo historian of the 
battleof Pauneeputdescribesa most inhuman massacreof theunresisting 
fugitives, andevenof theprisoners, which he attributes entirelyto the re> 
ligious fury of the Mussulmans. Whatever may be their conduct in war, 
their treatment of men whom they reckon infidels, in their own country, 
is laudable in Mahomedans. Their hatred to idolators is well known ; 
yet the Hindoos are allowed the free exercise of their religion, and 
their temples' are entirely unmolested; though they are forbidden all 
religious processions, and all public exposing of their idols. The 
Hindoos are held to be impure, and no strict man would consent to 
eat meat of their dressing ; but they are not treated with any parti« 
cular contempt or hardship : they are employed in situations of trust 
and emolument, and those who reside in Afghaunistaun, appear as 
much at their ease as most of the other inhabitants f . The best 
proof of the toleration practised by the A%hauns, is the good report 
of the Siks who have travelled among them. The Siks are accus- 


* The Afghaun who told the story, expressed a proper sense of the cruelty of this pro* 
ceeding, and mentioned the firmness of the Siks with applause. 

f I do not know whether the greater part of the Afghauns would scruple to eat food 
prepared by a Hindoo. From the conduct of the great Dooraunee Lord, Ahmed Khaun 
Noorzye in the following instance, one would think they would not ; but I must confess 
that the Persian who told me the story, seemed to think it put Ahmed Khaun’s coarseness 
in a strong light : it is also to be remembered, that Ahmed Khaun affects to keep up the 
genuine manners of the A%hauii8, and to despise all modem refinements. He was one 
day riding out near Peshawer, with Kefauyet Khaun, a Persian nobleman : th^ alighted 
at a village not far from the city, and while they were seated there, a Hindoo brought them 
a large plate of curds, which it may be supposed was not dished out with the neatness that 
would be seen in a nobleman’s palace. Ahmed Khaun, however, began on it with a good 
appetite, and when the Persian pointed out that the curds were dirty, and were besides 
impure^ as being made by a Hindoo, he only answered, Hindoo che sug ust keh Nidjis 
baushed?” ** What sort of dog is a Hindoo, that he should pretend to be impurp?” 
and went on with his mess till he had emptied the platter. 
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tomed in their own country to treat the Mussulmans as inferiors, and 
would therefore be particularly sensible of any insult or contempt 
from people of that persuasion ; yet they always speak well of the 
usage they receive, and one Sik Goldsmith in particular (who was a 
very intelligent man, and had travelled over great part of A^hauni* 
staun, Persia, Khorassan, and Tartary), always spoke of the kindness 
and hospitality he received in the former country, which he con- 
trwted with the contempt with which he was treated by the Persians, 
who would not allow him to draw water, for fear of polluting the 
well, or to walk in the streets during rain, lest he should splash some 
Mahomedan, and thus render him impure. The Uzbeks used him well. 
It must however be admitted, that the Hindoos are obliged to pay a light 
tax, from which Mussulmans are exempt, that they are considered as an 
inferiorrace,thattheyareparticularly exposed to the tyranny of theMool- 
lahs. That tyranny must, however, be exercised under colour of law, and 
the following case, which took place in the Berdooraunee country (where 
the people are a thousand times more bigotted and intolerant than in 
any other part of Afghaunistaun), will shew the means made use of on 
those occasions. A Moollah, having been crossed in some love ad- 
venture by a Hindoo, gave information to the Cauzee that his enemy 
had embraced Islaum, and had relapsed into idolatry. The Cauzee, 
after examining witnesses (who swore to the Hindoo’s conversion, 
and to his having repeated the Mahomedan creed), ordered the pri- 
soner to be circumcised against his will. The sentence required to 
be executed by the civil magistrate, and the Dooraunee governor of 
Peshawer could not be prevailed on to carry it into effect On this 
the Moollah assembled some others of his order, and by degrees was 
joined by some thousand Moollahs (who swarm about Peshawer) ; he 
marched to the principal mosque, stopped the usual call to prayers, 
and suspended all the ceremonies of religion, as if the country were 
under an interdict, till at l{»t the governor was compelled to give 
way, and (after fruitless attempts to make the witnesses contradict 
themsdves), he ordered the Hindoo to be circumcised. The opera- 
tion was performed with much harshness, and the new convert im- 
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mediately fled to Lahore, where he returned to his former faith. It 
is probable that, among the Burdooraunees, any Mussulman would 
assume a superiority over a Hindoo of equal rank ; at least I remem- 
ber a Burdooraunee camel-driver in my service, who had some dis- 
pute with a Hindoo, and ran to my tent, exclaiming, with every 
appearance of surprise and indignation, " Justice ! Justice ! Here is 
** a Hindoo reviling a Mussulman in the very midst of the camp !** 

In the West, however, a Mussulman has no such advantage ; and 
Mr. Durie relates, that he has seen many disputes between Hindoos 
and Mussulmans in Candahar, in which the Hindoos were quite as 
violent as their opponents, without giving the least offence to any of 
the other Mahometans. 

I must own that I am somewhat at a loss respecting the treatment 
of Christians. There is no doubt they enjoy a free toleration 
throughout the kingdom, but Mr. Foster (whose authority is not to be 
disputed), represents the usage he received while in the character of a 
Christian, to have been contemptuous and degrading. My own ex- 
perience would lead me to a very different conclusion ; but, from the 
situation in which I was placed, it was not likely that I should meet 
with any slight. I have, however, had many opportunities of hearing 
of -the treatment of Christians from a native of Constantinople, who 
professed the Catholic religion ; and, as he had resided from ten to 
twenty years in the country, he could scarcely be supposed to be ill 
informed. He sometimes complained of the A%hauns in other 
respects ; but always said, that they had not the smallest aversion to 
a Christian. He took care never to attack the Mahomedan doctrines, 
unless he was well assured of the free sentiments of his company ; but, 
in all respects unconnected with religion, his conduct, and the treat- 
ment he received were those of a foreign Mussulman. I have had 
opportunities of witnessing the fidelity of his Mahomedan servants, 
to whom he sometimes entrusted secrets which would have cost him 
his life. He was always treated with respect by men of all ranks ; 
and, among others, by the King's Imaun, the head of the Mussulman 
religion in CaubuL What proves the general toleration is, that he 
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was very obnoxious to the Prime Minister for his attachment to 
Mokhtaur Oodoula (on whose ruin the other had risen)) and was for 
some time in a state of confinement within the Balia Hissaur on that 
account ; yet his religion never was thought of as a pretence for in- 
juring him. There is a Catholic priest of Greek descent at Caubul) 
who seems to be well treated, as he is mentioned with respect in a 
letter from the Vizier to me ; and 1 have seen an Armenian soldier, 
who, though very debauched and often intoxicated, seemed to be ex- 
actly on a footing with the Persians, with whom he served. But the 
best evidence on this head is* that of Mr. Durie, who travelled 
through the Afghaun country as far west as Candahar, in the disguise 
of a Mahommedan ; and, though his real religion was often suspected, 
and several times discovered, he never observed any change in the 
behaviour of the people. I refer to his journal for particulars * j but 
I cannot refrain from inserting two passages, the first of which I took 
down from his own mouth, and the second was contained in the 
papers he wrote before I had conversed with him. Both relate to 
the subject of toleration : but the first also gives a striking picture of 
the impression, made by the mixture of hospitality and rapacity, w 
remarkable in the Afghauns. 

** One da)'^ some people at Candahar, asked whether I was a Sunnee 
“ or a Sheah ? and, I said, I was of the religion of Shumsee Tubree- 
“ see, who was a kind of a free thinker. But, one said, we know you 
“ are neither a Sunnee nor a Sheeah, but a Feringee, (a Frank) ; and 
** many people know that as well as us, but do not like to mention it, 
“ because it might be of annoyance to me. They are a kind people. 
“ If they thought I was rich, they would not treat me ill, they would 
“ only take my riches ; and, if I would not give them, they would 
** make me.” The following is extracted verbatim from Mr. Durie*s 
written paper : ** They imagine their religion to be the best, and 

** most true, consequently they consider all others to be misled or 


* See Appendix, B. 
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** erroneous) hoping on account of the superior truth thereof, to van- 
** quish all in the end. Being Sunnee Mahomedans (in conformity 
“ with the Turks, and Tartars, and Arabs, and holding the Persians 
** as misled), they refrain from such degrees of animosity as might 
“ urge them to their own destruction or extirpation. That they hold 
** their religion to be the best is undoubtedly not their fault, they being 
** strictly initiated to imagine so. However, the spirit of toleration, 
** owing to philanthropy, does not a little actuate them, (though at 
first they might wish to Mahomedanize all men), for many of them 
“ are certainly free, liberal, and tolerating.” ♦ 


* Mr. Durie was a native of Bengal) the son of an Englishman, by an Indian mother. 
He had been employed as a compounder of medicines, in different dispensaries ; but, some 
years ago, he was seized with a great desire of travelling, and (after wandering some time in 
India), he crossed the Indus, without a farthing in his possession ; and travelled through 
tile Afghaun country in the character of a Mahomedan, with the intention of proceeding 
to Bagdad. He went by Caubul to Candahar, resided some months in each of those 
cities, and at length returned by the same route to India. He came to Poona in i8i2| 
and presented himself at my door in rags, and with little about him that promised much in- 
formation. I had, by this time, finished my collections, and made up my mind on most 
Subjects relating to the Afghauns. But I had not seen the west of the country ; and^ 
though 1 had received detailed accounts of the whole of Afghaunistaun from natives of 
that kingdom, yet their notions were likely to differ from mifie. It was probable, that they 
might consider that as refined, which I should have thought rude ; and I was in want of 
some scale to which I might refer their pictures. A man, who had seen Afghaunistaun, 
with the notions of an Englishman, was therefore a great acquisition, and one which I 
scarcely hoped to have obtained. 

With all Mr. Foster's merit, his account did not answer my purpose. He travelled 
with caravans during the night ; saw little of the country he passed throu^ ; and had no 
communication with the inhabitants, except in towns ; and, even there, his intercourse was 
restrained by the alarm so natural to a man who has entered on an untried adventure. The 
same uneasiness may, perhaps, have given a colour to the objects which he saw ; and his 
views must no doubt have been affected by the hardships of the mode of travelling he un« 
dertook, to which, from his rank in life, he could have been but little accustomed. 

Mr. Durie, on fhe other hand, l^ul been used to poverty ; and, as he travelled leisurely 
and almost alone, and lodged everywhere with the people of the country, he could scarce 
fail of knowing their real character and situation. As soon as 1 had discovered his story, 
and before I had any conversation with him on his travels, 1 requested him to commit bis 
adventures and opinions on the A%haun country to writing. It gave me real satisfaction 
to find them entirely coincide with my own ; and, I cannot but consider the agreement 
between the views of two persons, who saw a country in such different circumstances, and 

10 
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The Sheeahs are more discountenanced than any other religious 
sect ; yet, all the numerous Persians in the country are Sheeahs, and 
many of them hold high offices in the state and household. Their re- 
ligion allows, and even enjoins them to dissemble, when in heretic 
or infidel countries ; and, consequently, they are put to no inconve- 
nience by the restrictions imposed on them. Those restrictions pre- 
vent their praying in the attitude peculiar to their sect Their cursing 
the three first caliphs, and their exhibiting public processions, and 
other representations, during the Mohurrem ; but do not oblige them 
to renounce their faith, or to submit to any inconvenience or degrada- 
tion. The Sheeahs, however, (perhaps because they are the depressed 
party), are far more bigotted than the Sunnees, and never scruple to 
attack the opposite sect when they think they have favourable or 
neutral hearers. From a stoiy of some Christian ambassador, under 
the fifih Calif, who declared for the sons of Ali, and suffered mart}^^- 
dom for his zeal, they have a notion tlidt all Christians are convinced, 
by the force of natural reason, of the justice of Ali*s claims. I have 
often been asked, with great earnestness, tp give my real sentiments 
on the case ; and, it was only by saying that I was not a Moollah, and 
could not pretend to give an opinion on sudh subjects, that I evaded 
so embarrassing a question. I had a good opportunity of seeing the 
spirit of toleration, or at least of forbearance, of the A%haun govem- 


with such different views, as a strong confirmation of the accura^ of both. I afterwards 
made him write out his joumqr in detail, and took down information on other topics, 
which he gave on being questioned. His education must have been that of the lower 
order of h^ casts in India; and he spoke English iO. But he had read several our best 
classics: and, though hislanguage was incorrect, it was sufficient to express his thoughts 
fully and clearly, and even on some occasions with a good deal of vigour and eloquence. 
Though he never shewed the least incoherence in his di course, and though he was possessed 
of natural talents very surprising in his situation, he was nevertheless subject to partial de- 
rangement of his understanding, the strongest symptom of which was his impatioice of any 
long condnuuiee in one place. 1 offered him 150A ayear to stay with me asa clerk; but, 
though he was actually in a state of beggary, he refused the ofifer; and setoff to Bombay 
to embark in the first Arab ship, which i^ould afford him an <q>portomty of acoomphdiing 
his long projected journey to Bagdad. 
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menty in consequence of a mistake of some of my retinue. It is cus- 
tomary in India, where the Sunnees are not strict to carry about 
highly ornamented biers (in commemoration of the death of the sons 
of Ali), during the first ten days of the Mohurrem ; and, these pro- 
cessions are very obnoxious in A%haunistaun, both as belonging to 
the Sheeah worship, and as being idolatrous. I had, in consequence, 
forbidden the Mussulmans with the embassy to carry out their biers. 
They misunderstood the order, and went out in procession with flags, 
and all other symbols used on the occasion, except the biers. This fla- 
grant affront to the religion of the country, excited much surprise, but 
no opposition, till the next weekly assembly of the Ulima took place 
at Court ; when, one of the Moollahs, harangued for a long time on 
the occasion, and endeavoured to persuade the King that the Sunnee 
religion was in danger. The King, however, replied, that we were 
honoured guests, and that our practice should never be interfered with. 
The behaviour of the Siks on the occurrence of a similar circumstance, 
in the camp of the envoy to Lahore, during the very same month, 
formed a striking contrast to the moderation of the Afghauns. With- 
out a word of explanation to the Envoy, a numerous band of fanatics 
attacked his camp ; and, though they were soon repulsed by the 
escort, and afterwards repressed by the chief of the Siks, they 
wounded an officer and some men, and lost several of their own tiody 
in the course of their outrageous attempt. 

Another sect in Caubul is that of the Soofees, who ought, perhaps, 
to be considered as a class of philosophers, rather than of religionists. 
As far as I can understand their mysterious doctrine, their leading 
tenet seems to be, that the whole of the animated and inanimate 
creation is an illusion ; and, that nothing , exists except the Supreme 
Being, which presents itself under an infinity of shapes to the soul of 
man, itself a portion of the divine essence. The contemplation of 
this doctrine raises the Soofees to the utmost pitch of enthusiasm. 
They admire Grod in every thing; and, by frequent meditation on.his 
attributes, and by tracing him through all his forms, they imagine 
that they attain to an ineffable love for the Deity, and even to an 
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entire union wit^ his substance. As a necessary consequence of this 
theory, they consider the peculiar tenets of every religion as super- 
fluities, and discard all rites and religious worship, regarding it as a 
matter of little importance in what manner the thoughts are turned 
to God, provided they rest at last in contemplation on his goodness 
and greatness. This sect is persecuted in Persia, and though not 
discountenanced by the government in Caubul, is held in great aver- 
sion by the Moollahs, who accuse its followers of Atheism, and often 
dudeavour to entrap them into some doctrines which are liable to 
punishment by the Mahomedan law ; but these attempts are seldom 
successful ; one obstacle to their accomplishment, is that many of 
the Soofees are sincere Mahommedans, notwithstanding the inconsis- 
tency of the two doctrines. I have heard a man expatiate with rap- 
ture on the beauty of the Soofee system, and on the enlarged and 
liberal views of human actions to which it leads ; who has soon after, 
in the same company, stickled for every tenet of Islaum, and rejected 
with horror the idea of doubting the eternity of hell fire : when the 
difliculty of reconciling this doctrine with the belief that nothing 
existed, but God was pointed out ; he said that the system of the 
Soofees was certainly true, but that the eternity of hell was proved by 
the word of God himself. 

The sect, however, is gaining ground, particularly among the higher 
orders, and such of the Moollahs as apply themselves to general 
literature and its obscure sublimity, is admirably suited to the taste 
of that class. The love of mystery, indeed, which is so remarkable 
among them, induces them to form the highest notions of every thing 
that is concealed, and has even occasioned a . lively curiosity about 
firee masonry. 1 have often been questioned regarding it, and have 
heard the opinions which have been formed of its nature. All that 
is known of it was communicated by . a certain Dervise, who travelled 
into European countries, and who gave this account of his initiation 
in the mystery. He was directed to enter a particular building, and 
after passing through winding passages, and crossing several courts. 
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he reached an apartment where eight persons were seated. They 
seemed all transported and disordered by their own reflections, and 
their countenances bore the marks of inspiration. The Dervise there 
learned unutterable things, and acquired more knowledge on the most 
sublime subjects from a moment*s intercourse with those sages, than 
could have been gained by years of laborious study. 

Another sect, which is sometimes confounded with the Soofees, is 
one which bears the name of Moollah Zukkee, who was its great 
patron in Caubul. Its followers hold, that all the prophets were im- 
postors, and all revelation an invention. They seem very doubtful of 
the truth of a future state, and even of the being of a God. Their 
tenets appear to be very ancient, and are precisely those of the old 
Persian poet Kheioom, whose works exhibit such specimens of im- 
piety, as probably never were equalled in any other language. 
Kheioom dwells particularly on the existence of evil, and taxes the 
Supreme Being with the introduction of it, ■ in terms which can 
scarcely be believed. The Soofees have unaccountably pressed this 
writer into their service, they explain away some of his blasphemies 
by forced interpretations, and others they represent as innocent free^- 
doms and reproaches, such as a lover may pour out against his be- 
loved. The followers of Moollah Zukkee are said to take the full 
advantage of their release from the fear of hell, and the awe of a 
Supreme Being, and to be the most dissolute and unprincipled profli- 
gates in the kingdom. Their opinions, nevertheless, are cherished 
in secret, and are said to be very prevalent among the licentious 
nobles of the court of Shauh Mahmood. 

The Roushumeea sect made a great noise among the Afghauns in 
the sixteenth century ; but it is now almost extinct. It was founded 
in the reign of the Emperor Acbar, by Bauyazeed Ansauree, who 
was called by his enemies the Peeree Taureek (or Apostle of Dark- 
ness), in derision of the title of Peeree Roushen (or Apostle of 
Light), which he had himself assumed. He held the same t^^enets 
with the Soofees, but as he added a belief in the transmigration of 
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souls, it is probable he derived his creed j&om the Yogees, a sect of 
Hindoo philosophers, who add some of the dogmas of the reli^on in 
which they were educated, to those of the Soofee school. On this, 
however, he in^afted some doctrines of his own, the most remark* 
able of which were, that the most complete manifestations of the 
Divinity were made in the persons of holy men, and particularly in 
his own ; and that all men who did not join his>^sect, were to be con- 
sidered as dead, and that their goods, in consequence, fell to the lot 
of his partizans, as the only survivors : these self-created heirs were 
entitled to seize on their inheritance when they pleased, without any 
regard to the dead proprietors, who might affect to be alive in 
spite of the Peere*s decision. 

Bauyazeed was a man of great genius, and his religion spread ra- 
pidly among the Berdooraunees, till he was able to assemble armies, 
and to enter on a regular contest with the government: he was 
however at length defeated by the royal troops, and died of fatigue 
and vexation. His sons attempted to support his sect, in which they 
were long successful, but most of them were cut off ; and two black 
rocks in the Indus are pointed out as the transformed bodies of Jelal- 
loodeen and Kemaloodeen, the sons of the Peere Taureek, who were 
thrown into the river by command of Aukhoond Derwezeh. Those 
rocks are still called Jellalleea and Kemanleea, and being situated 
near the whirlpools made by the junction of the river Caubul, they 
furnish a figure to the orthodox, who say that it is natural that boats 
should be dashed to pieces against the bodies of those heretics, who 
had already caused the shipwreck of so many souls. The great 
opponent of the Peeree Taureek was Aukhoond Derwezeh, a Saujik 
of Boonere, who is now the greatest of all the aaints of A%hauni- 
staun. He has composed many voluminous works, which enjoy an 
extensive r^utation among his countrymen : but judging from what 
I have seen of them, the Peere Taureek would long have remained 
unconfuted, if the arguments of Aukhoond Derwezeh had not been 
supported by the arms .of the Mogul emperors. 
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Hiere are at thb day some adherents of this sect about Peshawer^ 
and still more in the mountains of Uppei: Bungush. * 

There are doubtless many other sects among the A^ ia uns, the 
names of which have escaped my observation, or are not present to 
my memory ; bilt the nation is still exempt from the influence of 
their example. They are all strict Soonnee Mahomedans, and as 
they are occupied about their own faith and observances, without in> 
terfering with other people, their religious spirit is far from being un- 
pleasing, even in followers of Islam. From their conversation, one 
would think the whole people, from the King to the lowest peasant, 
was always occupied in holy reflections: scarce a sentence is uttered 
without some allusion to the Deity, and the slightest occurrence pro- 
duces a pious gaculation. For example, they never speak of any 
future event, however certain, without adding ** Inshaulla,” (please 
God.) They even apply this phrase to past time, and will answer 
a question about their age, " Please God, I am forty-five years old.” 
Many people have always a rosary hanging round their wrist, and be- 
gin to tell their beads when ever there is a pause in the conversation ; 
they are supposed to repeat the name of God when ever they drop a 
bead, but they often go on while they are listening attentively to 
what is said, and even while they are speaking themselves. They are 
always swearing, and their oaths are uttered with as much solemnity 
as if they were before the gravest tribunal. ** I swear by God and 
** by his prophet” ** May I go an infidel out of this world, if it is 
not true.” May iny wife be three times divorced, if I lie.” One 
of their most solemn oaths is by the name of God (Allah), three 
times repeated in three different forms, ** Wullah, Billah, Tillah.” 
It may he well to mention here a custom they have in common with 
ail Musstdmans, which they call imposing an oath (<* Kusm Daudun”). 
This is a species of adjuration, by which the person to whom the 


* Most of this account of the Rooshumeeah sect is abstracted from an excellent essay 
of Dr. Laden's in the i itfi Tolnme of the Asiatic Researdies. 
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oath is recited, is supposed to be bound, whether he consents or not. 
Thus a man will tell another, “ It is an oath by the Koraun, if ever 
“ you reveal what I have told you.” “ It is an oath by Jesus Christ, 
** the soul of CK>d, that you grant my request.” 

I do not know that people often do things disagreeable to them 
when thus conjured ; but it is a common apology for consenting to 
any improper request, to say “ I should never have done it, if he had 

not imposed an oath on me.” 

' The A%hauns never enter on any undertaking without saying the 
Fauteheh ; a custom, I believe, peculiar to themselves. The Fau- 
teheh is the opening verse of the Koraun, and is often used as a 
prayer by all the Mussulmans. * 

One person may say it aloud, and all the rest say Amen. They 
hold up their hands before them, with the palms upwards, during the 
prayer, and stroke their face and beards when it is concluded. This 
ceremony is gone through on all important occasions, on beginning a 
journey, on concluding an agreement, on marriages, and in short on 
the commencement of most acts in life. 

No people can be more regular in performing their devotions. 
Their prayers begin before day, and are repeated five times ; the last 
of which falls a little after the close of the evening twilight. The hour 
of prayer is always announced by the Muezzins (from the tops of the 
minarets, or from some other high place), by the shout of Allaho 
Akbar, " God is most great,” which is repeated till it may be sup- 
posed to have reached the ears of all the faithful. It is a solemn uid 
pleasing sound. When it is heard, the people repair to the mosques, 
but those who are otherwise occupied, do not suffer that interruption. 
A man who hears the call in company, remarks it, and withdraws to 
pray ; but when I was in company, some persons always continued to 


* Praise be to Ch}d, the Lord of all creatures, the Most Merciful, the King of the 
day of judgment. Thee do we worship, of thee da we beg assistance; direct us in the 
right way, in the way of those to whom thou host been gracious : not of those against 
whom thou art incensed, nor of those who go astray. (Sales' Koraun, page i.) 
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sit with me ; the rest retired to another part of the room, spread out 
their girdles on the ground, began without any ablution, and said their 
prayers without r^rding who might be observing them : when all 
was done, they returned to the company immediately, and joined in 
the conversation as before. Every Mussulman faces to Mecca when 
he prays, and the better classes carry a compass (particularly when 
they are travelling), which has one bar pointing north and south, and 
another, which has a pigeon at the end, and which points to the direc* 
tion in which Mecca is situated, from the country where it is made. 
The first part of the prayer is performed standing, after which the 
devotee seats himself on his heels, in the usual Persian manner, and 
continues his devotions in this attitude, often bending forward so as 
to touch the ground with his forehead. Regular performance of 
prayer is not only enjoined by the religion, but in most parts of the 
A%haun country, it is inforced by the municipal law, and there is a 
regular officei^ called the Moohtesib, who punishes the omission of it, 
or the breach of any other religious precept. The fast of the Ram- 
zaun is enforced in the same manner,, and strictly observed ; and as it 
prevents a man from drinking water, or even smoking tobacco between 
sunrise and sunset, it is felt as a real hardship. Foreigners, however, 
are not molested on this account. The pilgrimage to Mecca is in- 
cumbent on every Mussulman once in his life. It is performed by 
many of the Afghauns. The commonest route is by Sind, where th0 
pilgrims embark for Muscat or Busora, and travel by land to Mecca. 
Those of the north-east go down the Indus by water, and their holy 
design secures them respect, even from the most predatory tribes. 
Most of the pilgrims support themselves by alms during their jour- 
ney ; and at Mecca they are maintained by a foundation instituted by 
Ahmed Shauh, who ordered a mosque and some sort of a caravansera 
to be erected at that city for the use of his countrymen. When there 
are few Afghauns, the surplus of this charity is distributed among the 
Arabs, who are therefore little pleased with the influx of Afghaun pil- 
grims. They take every opportunity of plaguing these interlopers, 
particularly by representing them as Sheeahs, because they generally 
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use the language of Persia. All the A%haun pilgrims speak with 
horror of the barbarism and rapacity of the Bedouin Arabs, and say 
that the most desperate man of the most predatoiy A%haun tribe, is 
but a child among them. 

The Mahommedan religion requires that every man should.give a 
portion of his income in charity. All presents to holy men, and even 
the regular stipends of the Moollahs are included under this head, 
besides aims to beggars. In places distant from towns, where there 
are no beggars, they reckon money spent in hospitality, as charity ; 
and, in this interpretatimi, they simply fulfil the injunctions of their 
religion. Dice are forbidden, as are all games of chance played for 
money. This pndiibition is not strictly attended to ; but the A£> 
ghauns are little given to gambling. Wine is known to be forbidden, 
and is in fact only drank by the rich ; but, an intoxicating drug, called 
bangi though equally unlawful, is used by the debauched in most 
parts of the country. The people, however, are among the soberest 
that I have heard of ; and very far surpass the Indians, both Hindoo 
and Mahommedan, in that particular. Men, reeling drunk about the 
streets, such as one often sees in this Bramiu city (Poona), would be 
a prodigy in Afghaimistaun. 

The office of the Moohtesib, whose duty it is to superintend the 
public morals, is very invidious ; and he is often accused of taking 
bribes to let off the guilty, and even of levying contributions by inti^ 
midating the innocent. His power extends to inflicting forty blows, 
with a broad leather strap, (made on a pattern prescribed either in the 
Koraun or the traditions), and to exposing offenders to public shame, 
by sending them round the town on an ass or a camel, with their feces 
to the tail. I often saw the Moohtesib of Peshawer, who, though 
above the ordinary rank, always wore his thong in his ^rdle, as a 
mark of office : he seemed a moderate and sensible man ; but he 
was very generally ill spoken of. 

The Moollahs, and all the religious, even if they have no offices, 
are fend of preadiing up an austere life, and of discouraging the mOrt 
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innocent pleasure *. In some parts of the country, the Moollahs even 
break lutes and fiddles, wherever they find them. Drums, trumpets, 
hautboys, and flutes are exempted firom this proscription, as being 
manly and warlike ; but all other music is reckoned effeminate, and 
inconsistent with the character of a true Mussulman. This austerity, 
however, is little practised by the people. The Moolldis ate gene- 
rally restrained to censuring the more important breaches of religion 
and morality ; and, in many parts, they have no power at all. 

The Moollahs. are very numerous, and are found in every rank, 
from the chief courtiera and ministers to the lowest class in the poorest 
and wildest tribes. They are most numerous in proportion to the 
body of the people about towns. When mentioned as a body, they 
are usually called the Ulima (or learned). 

They are generally active, and comparatively able men, much at- 
tached to the interests of their own body, and careful to maintain its 
ascendancy. They are in possession of the greatest, part of the learn- 
ing of the country. The education of the youth, the practice of 
the law, and the administration of justice in all parts of the country, 
completely under the royal authority, are entirely intrusted to them ; 
and these advantages, together with the respect which their superior 
knowledge commands among an ignorant and superstitious people, 
enable the Moollahs in some circumstances to exercise an almost un- 
limited power over individuals, and even over bodies of men ; to 
check and controul the governors and other civil officers ; and some- 
times^ to intimidate and endanger the King himself. This power is 
employed to punish practices contrary to the Mahommedan law, when 
they occur among its orthodox professors ; to repress Sheeahs, and 
other infidels ; and, at least as often, to revenge the wrongs or for- 
ward the interests of individuals of the religious order. The influence 


* Ahmed Meer Wanes, of whom a full account ia given in the history, obtained by 
tins strictneaa, yety great popularity with the bulk of the A^^urana, which he ttaed to 
throne ShanS Mahnwod. 
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of the Moollahs is often more beneficially exerted in reconciling 
quarrels, in parts of the country where there are no other means of 
preserving the public peace. Troops of these holy personages often 
come with their flowing robes into the midst of two ooloosses, drawn 
out for battle. They hold out the Koraun, repeat Arabic prayers, 
exhort the people to remember their God, and their common religion ; 
and, seldom if ever, fail to disperse them for the time, if they do not 
bring about a permanent .reconciliation. 

•The Moollahs are particularly powerful about Peshawer, and 
through all the Berdooraunee country. In the city of Peshawer, the 
King*s authority keeps them in some restraint, and obliges them to 
seek redress for private injuries from the civil power, or to wait an 
opportunity of fastening on their enemy some charge of heresy or 
infidelity, which may exppse him to the bigotry of the people or 
to the legal persecution of the Cauzy ; but, in the remote parts of 
that country, an injury or an insult to a Moollah would itself be suf- 
ficient to raise a tumult. On those occasions, the Moollahs send 
round to their brethren to assemble, suspend the public worship, and 
the ceremonies of burial, pronounce their antagonists infidels, and 
formally excommunicate and curse them. If this fails in forcing their 
enemies to submit, they parade the country with the green standard 
of the prophet, beating drums, and proclaiming the Selaut (or war-cry 
of the Mussulmans). They announce, that all who fall in their cause 
will be martyrs, and that all who fail to join them are excommuni- 
cated. By these means, they soon assemble a mob (or as they call it 
themselves, an army) ; and, as the A^hanns are more afraid of their 
anathemas than their arms, they generally bring their adversaries to 
their terms, which include the right to plunder and bum the houses of 
the chief offenders, uid to impose a fine on their abettors. 

Stories are told of the walls oP towns falling down at the shout of 
an army of Moollahs ; and swords are blunted, and balls turned aside 
when aimed at the life of these holy personages- Yet, a stand was 
once made against them, even near Peshawer, when the Haukun of 
Hushtnugger, resisted an army of them who came to enforce an 
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usurious contract) and beat them oif with loss, to the great joy of the 
neighbourhood. Though treated with great respect in this part of 
the countiy, I believe they are more feared than loved. In the 
west, their power is much more limited, and their character much 
more respectable. TTiey are, in consequence, generally popular, 
particularly in the country : but, even there, they are complained of 
for the vices of their order, and ibr their intrusive and insatiable de> 
mands on the hospitality of the inhabitants Even in the West, 
their power has sometimes been felt in the towns, particularly during 
the reign of Timoor Shauh, whose Prime Minister was a Moollah. 
At that time, they carried their insolence to such a pitch at Candahar, 
that a band of them attacked Kefauyet Khaun, (a Sheah nobleman of 
Persian descent, who had held some of the highest offices in the state), 
and rushed into his haram, insisting on a present, and protesting 
against the injustice of his eating rich pilaws, while they had only 
dry bread. It was with difficulty, and by the King's interposition 
alone, that the tumult was appeased. Their peculiar vices are hypo- 
crisy, bigotry, and avarice. Their lives are sanctimonious in public, 
but some of them practise all sorts of licentiousness that can be en- 
joyed without scandal j and many are notorious for the practice of 
usury. Lending money on interest is expressly prohibited by the 
Koraun ; and few decent Mussulmans openly infringe a prohibition 
which it is so easy to evade. Most men content themselves with lend- 
ing their money to merdumts, stipulating for a share of the profit 
derived from the use of it, or with placing it in the hands of bankers, 
who profess to employ it in commerce, and to secure the owner a 
certain gain ; but, many Moollahs lend avowedly on compound inte- 
rest and with good security, by which they multiply their wealth to 
an incredible extent, and have got possession of a considerable, share 


^ It 18 curious to observe the similarity of manners in countries in the same stage of 
civilization^ though far removed from each other both in place and time. Chaucer’s 
Sompnours tale^ exactly describes the importunity of the mendicant MooUahsi and the 
mixture of respect and aversion with which they are regarded* 
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of the landed property of the kingdom. But, as all do not practise 
usury, it may excite some curiosity to know how so numerous a body 
can be maintained. 

Besides those who have ecclesiastical offices, or pensions from the 
crown (who will be mentioned in another place), and the more nume- 
rous class of village Imauns, who . receive a certain share of the 
produce of the crops and flocks in their districts, many have grants 
of land from the King and from heads of villages ; and some have 
deceived legacies of land from individuals. Some subsist by teaching 
and practising the law ; others teach schools, or are tutors to the sons 
of rich men; some preach, and are paid by their congregations ; 
some live by the charitable allowances granted by the crown, and by 
villages to students, or by the alms and hospitality of people, through 
whose country they travel ; and others, follow trade or farming, or 
live on their own means, and pursue their studies and amusements 
at leisure.. 

The character of a Moollah is conferred by an assembly of members 
of that order on persons, who have gone through the proper course of 
study, and passed the requisite examination. The admission of a 
candidate is attended with a prescribed form ; the chief part of which 
is investing him with the turban of a Moollah, which is bound round 
his head by the principal person in the assembly. 

The MooUahs are distinguished by a particular dress, consisting of 
a large loose gown of white or black cotton, and a very large white 
turban of a peculiar shape. 

There are no corporate bodies of MooUahs as there are of monks 
in Europe, nor is the whole order under the commimd of any chief, 
or subject to any particular discipline, like the clergy in England. AU, 
except those who hold offices under the crown, are entirely independ- 
ent ; and, the co-operation among them is only produced by a sense 
of common interest. They all marry, and live in other respects like 
laymen. I do not know that they have any peculiar manners, except 
an affectation of strictness. Some of thmn af^ great gravity, and 
others take pleasure in frequenting all oompanie?, and meddling in all 
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ftfibirs. One of these may often be seen, with a large tUrban, and a 
blue handkerchief, a couple of yards long, over his shoulder, parad- 
ing the streets at the head of a dozen of his disciples, with a long 
staff in his hand, and a large law book under his arm; or sitting in the 
houses of the rich, haranguing the company, enforcing his doctrines 
with his fore finger, and shaking his wide sleeve, or amusing the mas- 
ter of the house with his jokes and stories, and handing round his 
enormous snuff-box among the rest of the party. Moollahs of this 
sort are reckoned very pleasant companions ; they are great frequen- 
ters of Jeergas, where indeed their knowledge gives the whole order 
much weight in civil matters. 

One would expect that the Moollahs would be great enemies to 
people of other religions, or at least would shun their society (as 1 
believe they do in Persia), but this is by no means the case : I have 
had a great many acquaintances among the Moollahs, and found some 
of them very intelligent and agreeable. 1 was particularly well ac- 
quainted with two Moollahs, who were the sons of the Khaunee Oo- 
loom (or lord of the learned], one of the greatest of the Ulima of his 
time ; and I found them the best informed and most liberal men I 
ever met, either in Afghaunistaun or in India. 

It is not easy to say whether the Moollahs are, on the whole, a use- 
ful body, or otherwise. They are of eminent utility in most parts of 
the country, from their effect in moderating the violence of an ungo- 
verned people, by the morality which they inculcate, and from the 
tendency of their habits to keep up the little science and literature 
which is knovm : I believe the existence of their order is beneficial in 
the present situation of the Afghauns ; but it is more than probable 
that it obstructs the transition to a better state of things, and it is cer- 
tain that neither they nor their religion are at all adapted to a high 
stage of civilization, though well suited to the rude Arabs, for whom 
that religion was first invented. 

Besides the regular clergy, there are many persons who are revered 
for their own sanctity, or that of their ancestors. Among the latter^ 
the most famous are the Sijuds, or descendants of Mahomet ; and the 
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former are called by the different names of Derweshes (Dervises), 
Fuheers, &C. either arbitrarily, or from some little difference in their 
observances ; one set called Kulunders (Calenders), for instance, are 
remarkable for going almost naked; others wander from place to 
place, and visit all resorts of pilgrims ; while some live abstemious 
and religious lives in the midst of towns, and some retire to practise 
their austerities in solitary places. These ascetics have been esteemed 
in A^haunistaun in all ages, and half the histories of that country are 
filled with the legends of the numerous male and female saints whom 
it has produced. The places where such devotees are interred, or 
which have been distinguished by remarkable actions of their lives, 
are still considered as sacred, and each of the most celebrated is a sale 
asylum even from revenge for blood. The reverence in which these 
sanctuaries are held, is shewn by the practice of the Eusofzyes, the 
most lawless of all the tribes, where a clan going out to battle, places 
its women in one of them, and relies on their security in case of a 
defeat. 

Many such saints are now flourishing, and the ignorance of their 
countrymen ascribes to them the gift of prophetic dreams and visions, 
and the power of working miracles. Even the higher classes have 
faith in their predictions, and the King often consults them on the 
most momentous affairs of his government. 

Some of these must have engaged in voluntary imposture but 
the three most eminent at Feshawer, when I was there, disavowed all 
pretensions to supernatural powers. They were treated with the 
highest respect, even the King refusing to be seated before them till 
he was pressed ; but they did not seem to solicit these honours, and 
they discussed the conduct of government, and reprehended its vices 


* I have in my possession a book of miracles, wrought by the famous saint of Churn- 
kunnee, the spiritual director of Ahmed Shauh. It contains accounts of many miracles 
performed within these fifty years. . It was given me by the son of the saint, and as it 
was written in his life time, and attested 1^ many of his scholars, it is difficult to acquit 
him of fraud or fidsehood. 
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and those of the nation with great freedom : the only art they seem to 
resort to for maintaining their high reputation, was great austerity of 
life ; they are seldom very learned, and the two eminent saints that I 
saw, were free from every kind of affectation and grimace, and only 
distinguished ffom other people by the superior mildness of their 
manners. * 

The belief in these false saints is not the only superstition of the 
Afghauns : many instances of their credulity appear in my journal, 
but I may mention some here, which I have not noticed in that 
place. 

All the A%hauns believe in alchymy and magic, in which arts they 
think the Indians great adepts. The King’s Imaum was continually 
in pursuit of the philosopher’s stone; and when I was at Peshawer, he 
was diligently engaged in search of it, assisted by an Indian Mussul- 
man who had lately returned from Mecca. Many invectives are 
levelled at this art in the Koraun, yet the Imaum spent part of every 
day in superintending it, wasted a good deal of money on the pre- 
parations, and treated his coadjutor with the utmost confidence and 
attention. 

A native of Peshawer of about sixty years old, who is now in my 
service, fell in love some time ago with a girl of Poona, and he was 
discovered within this week by some of his countrymen, closeted with 


* Haujee Meean, one of the greatest saints at l^eshawer, sent to me to beg that I 
would tell him what severities were practised by the godly in Europe; his message was 
unluckily entrusted to a Persian who attended the mission on the King’s part, and who 
from his religion, could have no great reverence for devotees of the Soonnee persua- 
sion. Accordingly, when I told him that our clergy performed no austerities, but thought 
th^ recommend^ themselves to God by leading a virtuous and religious life: he 
bq^^ me not to disappoint the holy man, but to favour him with a few penances in 
which he mi^t indulge hu zeal. I then said that there were other parts of Europe 
where the devout exposed themselves to great sufferings, and mentioned idl I could recol- 
lect of hair shirts and flagellation. The Persian thanked me with a mischievous smile, sold 
he was sure the Haujee would be sensibly obliged to me, and took his leaVe, evidently 
pleased with the amusement he had procur^ for bis employer. 
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an Indian, and performing a variety of incantations for the purpose of 
fascinating the affections of his mistress. 

Near Candahar is a cave called the cave of Jumsheed, to the end 
of which it is impossible to penetrate, apparently on account of a 
torrent which obstructs the passage ; but the Afghauns relate, that 
after advancing a certain distance, one hears the roar of winds and the 
rushing of waters, and that all progress is soon stppt by a wheel 
armed witli swords, which is whirled round with such force and velo- 
city as threat^s to annihilate eveiy thing that approaches it. Some 
bold adventurers, however, have overcome these obstacles, and reached 
a most enchanting garden in the bowels of the earth. They describe 
the verdure of this delicibus region, its bowers, woods, and lawns ; 
its transparent streams, and its flowers of a thousand brilliant hues, as 
far surpassing any scene that the human imagination can figure; 
while the exquisite fruits, the perfumed breezes, and the ravishing 
music which for ever resounds, are equal to the warmest pictures of 
the Mahommedan paradise. 

The A%hauns believe each of the numerous solitudes in the 
mountains and desarts of their country to be inhabited by a lonely 
daemon, whom they call the Ghoollee Beeabaun (the Goule or spirit 
of the waste) ; they represent him as a gigantic and frightful spectre, 
who devours any passenger whom chance may bring within his 
haunts. It is to this spirit that they ascribe the illusion by which 
travellers are often led to believe that they sed sheets of water in the 
midst of the desart, and they figure him watching near, to seize the 
unhappy wanderer who may be misled by his artifice, and tear him 
to pieces. * 

They have all a great reverence for burial grounds, which they some- 
times call by the poetical name of ct/tes of the silerU, and which they 
people with the ghosts of the departed, who sit each at the head of 


* From this popular superstition, th^ often illustrate an account of the wildness of any 
sequestered tribes by saying that th^ are Ohoolee Beabann (wild as the daemons ' of the 
waste). 
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his own grave) invisible to mortal eyes, and enjoy the odours of the 
garlands which are hung on their tombs, and of the incense which is 
burned by their surviving relations. They believe in many other 
kinds of genii and spirits ; but I do not think I have ever heard of 
the apparition of the ghosts of the dead. The glorified spirits of the 
£>ur first Caliphs, however, were seen clothed with fire, on a hill over 
Caubul. during the battle between the Sheeahs and Soonnees. 

They believe in dreams, in which a sufiicient latitude of interpre- 
tation is allowed, to admit of their easy application to any event. A 
man of some consequence told me, that at one time while he was fiying 
from the persecution of Waifiidar Khan (then Grand Vizier), he 
dreamed that he saw the Vizier dressed entirely in black, with a 
melancholy countenance, and with his hands shrivelled, and so weak 
that he attempted in vain to untie his own girdle. Soon after the 
dreamer woke, a man broke in on a private interview between him 
and another great man, with intelligence that the Vizier was deposed 
and taken prisoner. 

They also pry into futurity by astrological and geomantic calcula- 
tions, and by all sorts of divination and sortilege. Their commonest 
method of divination, is by examining the marks in the blade bone of 
a sheep, held up to the light, which, though practised by people of edu- 
cation, is no better calculated to work on the imagination, or dazzle 
the understanding, than our own discovery of future events from cof- 
fee grounds. They also form presages from drawing lots, from the 
position assumed by arrows poured carelessly out of a (juiver, and 
above all, by touching their rosaries, while they think of the design 
which they project, and judging its favourable or unfavourable result, 
as the number of the bead they happen to touch, turns out to be odd 
or even, in counting from the top of the string. I remember a con- 
versation which I had (immediately before Shauh Sliooja’s great 
struggle against his competitor in 1809) with one of that Prince’s 
Persian ministers, who told me that he had now good reason to rely 
with certainty on his master’s success. I listened with attention, ex- 
pecting ta hear of a correspondence with some of the great lords of 
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the other party* and I was a good deal surprised to find the minister's 
confidence arose entirely from the result of some augury firom the 
position of arrows. The minister observed my disappointment* and 
proceeded to remove it, by assuring me that he had as little faith 
as I had in the vulgar methods of divination* but that diis par- 
ticular mode was one recommended by the prophet* and never 
known to fail. 

The Afghauns (though as great diviners in other respects) do not 
’think these appeals to Providence so necessary before they com- 
mence any undertaking^ and make a merit of their Towukkul beh 
Khooda* or reliance upon God. They not unfirequently begin a 
journey by a short prayer, which commences, “ I place my reliance 
“ on Almighty Grod,” &c. &c. It is common with them to encou- 
rage a man to embark in a difficult adventure, by saying Towuk- 
« kul be Khooda Khoona boorow,” « Put your trust in God, and 
go on.” 

The most elegant means employed to prognosticate future events, 
is one which answers to our Sortes Virgilianae. It is perform^ by 
opening a'book at random, and applying the first verse that meets the 
eye* to the subject of the inquiry : the best book for the purpose is 
the Koraun* and the trial ought to be preceded by fasting and prayer, 
which indeed are necessary in all attempts at divination : other books 
are* however* employed* and the poems of Haufiz are perhaps as much 
used as the Koraun. The following happy coincidence occurred to a 
person at Lahore, who consulted Haufiz at the beginning of the 
troubles produced by the deposition of Shauh .Zemaun, which ended, 
afier three years of confusion, in the elevation of Shauh Shooja. His 
object was to ascertain which of the sons of Timour Shauh would 
obtain the throne in the end* and the verse that met his eye was the 
following : 

*' Seher ze hautifee -ghee bum reseed mozh ddi b^gooeb, 

** Kdi Douri Shauhi Shobjsu ust mye dileer be nooeh.” 

10 
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** At the dawn a voice from the invisible world brought these glad tidings to my ear, 

** It is the reign of Shauh Shoojau *, drink wine and be bold.” 

The A^hauns believe in the power of talismans, in the possibility 
of acquiring a controul over genii and daemons, and have numberless 
other superstitions ; but 1 have already given a sufficient specimen, 
of their nature. 


* Shauh Shoojau means a brave king in Persian, in which sense it seems to be used by 
Hautiz. 
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HOSPITALITY. PREDATOEY HABITS, &C. 


of the most remarkable characteristics of the Afghauns, is 
their hospitality. The practice of this virtue is so much a 
national point of honour, that their reproach to an inhospitable man, 
is that he has no Poo^toonwullee, (nothing of the customs of the 
A%hauns). All persons indiscriminately are entitled to profit by 
this practice ; and a man, who travelled over the whole country 
without money, would never be in want of a meal, unless perhaps in 
towns. It is the greatestof aiSronts to an A%haun to carry off his guest ; 
but his indignation is never directed against the guest who quits him, 
but the person who invites him away. All the details of the practice 
of hospitality will appear in the particular account of the tribes ; but 
I shall here mention some customs connected with that principle. 

The most remarkable is a custom peculiar to this people, and called 
Nannawautee, (from two Pushtoo words, meaning " I have come in”). 
A person, who has a favour to ask, goes to the house or tent of the 
man on whom it depends, and refuses to sit on his carpet, or partake 
of his hospitality, till he shall grant the boon required. The honour 
of the party thus solicited will incur a stain if he does not grant the 
favour asked of him ; and, so far is the practice carried, that a man 
over-matdied by his enemies, will sometimes go nunnawautee to the 
house of another man, and entreat him to take tip his quarrel ; which 
the other is obliged to do, unless he is titterly unable to interfere 
with eflfect, or unless some circumstance render his interferrace 
obviously improper. * 


* It appeared to me at first that there was some resembUuioe between nannawautee and 
the wdl known Indian custom of Dhuma. They are, however, entirdy unlike. In 
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A still stronger appeal is made when a woman sends her veil to an 
Afghaun, and implores his assistance for herself or her family. It 
was by this expedient that Timour Shauh’s queen prevailed on Sira- 
frauz Khaun, (the father of the present Grand Vizier), to afford his 
assistance in the elevation of Shauh Zemaun to the throne ; an event, 
chiefly brought about by his influence. 

This last custom is not connected with the laws of hospitality ; but 
it is those laws alone which protect every individual who has entered, 
the house of an A%haun. A man's bitterest enemy is safe, while he 
is under his roof ; and a stranger, who has come into an A^haun's 
house or tent, is under the protection of the master as long as he 
stays in the village. From this principle, arises the obligation of 
protecting and defending a fugitive, whatever may be his crime ; and 
hence the frequency of elopements with women from one Oolooss 
to another, and of the refuge found by murderers in -a similar flight. 

The protection, which the rights of hospitality confer, does not, 
however, extend beyond the lands of the village, or at most, of the 
tribe ; and, there are undoubted testimonies of A^hauns, of predatory 
tribes entertaining a traveller, and dismissing him with presents, and 
yet robbing him when they met him again, aiier he was out of their 
protection. ♦ 

It seems astonishing to an European, that the reciprocal good 
oflices, which must pass between the host and the guest, should not 


Dhuma, both parties ftst; and it is hunger which enforces a compliance with the demand. 
In Nunnawautee, on the contrary, there is no restraint on either party’s eating, and the 
force of the practice bears on the honour alone of the person to whom it is directed. It is 
aomething like the custom of the Romans, by which a suppliant entered a house, and 
seated himself in silence, with his head vtiled, on the hearth. Hie custom of the Greeks 
also resembles that now alluded to ; and the bdiaviour of Ulysses to Circe, when he re^ 
Rises to partako'of her* banquet, till she has disenchanted his friends, (Od. K. verse 375, 
&C.) is exactly in the spirit of nannawautee. 

* A most remarkable instance of this ^rit has been mentioned, in describing the jour* 
ney of two gendem^n of the Mission, who went to Deraubund. 
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aoon form a connection sufficiently strong to prevent their injuring 
e^h other after the rights of hospitality have ceased; and, in fact, 
theiie is no point in the A%haun character of which it is more difficult 
to get a clear idea, than the mixture of sympathy and indifference, of 
graerosity and rapacity, which is observable in their conduct to 
strangers. In parts of the country where the government is weak, 
they soem to think it a matter of course to rob a stranger, while in 
all other respects they treat him with kindness and civility. So 
much more do they attend to granting favours than to respecting 
rights, that the same A^haun who would plunder a traveller of his 
doak, if he had one, would give him a cloak if he had none. If these 
inconsistencies only appeared in their own country, their behaviour 
might be owing to their natural love of gain ; and their point of ho- 
nour, with respect to guests. But, how are we to explain the same 
conduct, when their meeting in a foreign country gives the stranger 
no claims on. their hospitality ? All the authentic accounts I have of 
the treatment of strangers by A^hauns, either in their own country 
or elsewhere, give an impression of philanthropy and politeness, 
when there was no .temptation to depart from those principles. But, 
where there was any inducement to plunder the stranger, and even 
sometimes when much was to be gained by deceiving him, there was 
no great appearance of justice and good faith. The truth is, those 
virtues are not necessary concomitants of general kindness, nor ought 
we to infer the want of the one from the absence of the other. Jus- 
tice and good faith, cannot perhaps subsist, unless they are supported 
by laws and government ; while the very circumstance of the public’s 
leaving men to themselves, obliges individuals to assist and to depend 
on each other. It is probably to this last cause, that we are to attri- 
bute the superiority of most Asiatics in the minor points of general 
humanity over Englishmen of the same rank in life, to whom they 
are far inferior in all other good qualities. 

The frequency with which travellers are plundered, appears to 
briginate in the defects of the PooshtoonwuUee. That law relies on 
the exertions of th^ injured person, his relations, and his tribe, for 
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obtoining him Justice; and, as a stranger has neither relations noif 
tribe, no provision is made for his security. In proof of this propb- 
sition, it may be observed, that the A%hauns do not in general 
plunder the lands of their neighbours, or rob individuals, who reside 
in their part of the country, and that it is only travellers who are 
liable to this oppression. This habit of rapine prevails in very 
different di^recs, at different times, and in Afferent parts of the 
country. The King's government protects people of all descriptions 
alike, as far as its power extends ; and, in consequence, when the 
government is established, a man runs little risk, except among the 
tribes, whose situation enables them to set the King at defiance. 
During civil wars, on the contrary, the whole kingdom is let loose ; 
and a traveller may be plundered with as much impunity within sight 
of Caubul as in the mountains of the Vizeerees. The habit of good 
order, however, prevents the inhabitants of the parts of the country 
which are usually settled, from running into these excesses, and it is 
probably only the worst individuals among them who betake them- 
selves to habitual rapine. 

The tribes most addicted to rapine in the West, are the Atchukzye 
branch of the Dooraunees, and those of the.Noorzyes, who inhabit 
the desalt country on the borders of Persia and Belochistan, and that 
part of the Tokhee branch of the Ghiljies, which occupies a portion 
of the Paropamisan mountains. The lands of the rest might be 
passed with tolerable safety, unless in times of great confusion ; but 
the long disorders of the government are perhaps altering their cha- 
racter in this respect for the worse. The pastoral tribes in the West 
are said to be more given both to robbery and theft, than those who 
live by agriculture. All the tribes of the range of Solimaun, espe- 
cially the Khyberees and the Vizeerees, are notorious plunderers, and 
rob under the express direction or sanction of their internal govern- 
ment. The other Eastern Afghauns are all disposed to plunder 
when they dare. When quite free from all apprehension of th e roya 
power, they openly rob on the highway. When their security is not 
so great, they levy exorbitant customs, or beg in a manner that is not 
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to be refused, and steal when they dare not rob ; but, for a consider- 
able extent round the towns, a traveller is tolerably safe under the 
protection of the royal authority. 

It is possible, in all tribes, ^cept the Khyberees, to obtain a secure 
passage through their territories by a previous agreement with the 
chiefs, who, for a small present, will furnish an escort, under whose 
protectiiui a stranger may travel with perfect safety. A single man is 
^a sufficient escort in most tribes ; but where the internal government 
is very weak, or where there is much fear of thefl, it is usual to give 
a party proportioned to the quantity of property to be defended. It 
is remarkable that these arrangements are most effectual with the 
tribes who, having least connection with the King, have usually most 
predatory habits. In those tribes it seems to be thought that the 
Oolooss having no relations with a stranger, is at liberty to attack 
him, and that such an attack is to be considered as honourable war 
but that when they have promised protection, they areboimd in good 
faith to afford it : the people of the subject tribes, on the other hand, 
are well aware of the guilt of robbery, and when any of them are 
depraved enough to practise it, little sense of honour is to be ex- 
pected of them. 

In all cases, it must be observed, to the honour of the A%hauns, 
that their robberies are never aggravated by murder : a man may be 
killed in defending his property, but he will not be put to death after 
he has ceased to resist. 

I say nothing of the plunder of whole caravans by the leaders of 
parties during civil wars. This is acknowledged to be an expedient 
only justified by necessity, and a promise of repayment in better times 
is always held out to the sufferers. 


* For a tiitnila.r state of mannerB and opinions in ancient Greece see Thucydides, 
Bcwk L chap. 
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CHAP. VII. 

MANNERS) CUSTOMS) AND CHARACTER OF THE AFOHAUNS. 

^ I ^HE manner of life of the A^hauns is bv no means uniform 
throughout the country) and for varieties I must again refer to 
the detailed accounts of the tribeS) but I shall adhere to my plan of 
mentioning in this place all that is common to the whole. One great 
cause of diversity it is necessary to mention even here. This is the 
division of the nation into inhabitants of tents and of houses. Those 
who live in tents are chiefly to be found in the \Vest) where they pro- 
bably amount to one half of the population ; but as all over the East 
the people live in houseS) the proportion of that last class must greatly 
preponderate in the nation. It is probable that the number of those in 
tents has diminished) and I am of opinion that it is still diminishing. 
The facility with which tribes changed their residence in former timeS) 
appears to countenance the belief, that most of them were shepherdS) 
and lived in tents ; though it cannot be denied that great emigra* 
tions of agricultural tribes have also taken place. 

The movement of the Eusofzyes from the frontiers of Persia Pro- 
per to those of India is related in another pl<»ce. The other tribes 
round Peshawer are also traced from the east of Khorassaun of their 
present seats : at a still later period) the Ghiljies moved from a great 
part of their lands, at the command of Naudir Shauh, and made 
room for a portion of the Dooraunees. This, however, was a com- 
pulsory removal) enforced by a powerful conqueror, and no volm,- 
taiy emigration is known to have occurred within a century ; a proof, 
as it appears to me, that the people have betaken themselves to agrn 
culture, a pursuit which naturally attadies themselves to the soil. It 
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is not) perhaps* so evident that this disposition is still increasing, but 
we find numbers of people, who, though they still live in tents, yet 
toe employed in husbandry, and never move from their fields ; and 
this seems very obviously to be a stage in their progress from moving 
with the seasons, and cultivating a spot of ground at their summer 
station, to building houses for permanent residence. A recent exaiy- 
ple is found in the Stooreeaunees, of a tribe which has abandoned 
pasturage for tillage, but on the other hand, there do not want 
etamples of people who have exchanged a fixed for a wandering 
life. 

One of the most judicious of modem travellers has observed, that 
thoi^h habit may render a wandering life agreeable, yet there are 
only two causes which can originally have induced men to adopt it. 

1st. The badness of the soil of their country, which obliges them 
to wander far in search of subsistence ; and, 2d. The operation of 
the bad government under which they live, compelling them to elude 
its oppression by a frequent change of abode *. I must confess the 
example of the Afghauns does not lead me to agree with this theory. 
Among the Afghauns, a pastoral life appears to' me to be the most 
popular, inen enter on it with pleasure, and abandon it with regret, 
and it is to habit chiefly that we are to attribute the rareness of ex- 
amples of tribes relinquishing their fields, to betake themselves to 
pasturage. Besides exemption from the oppression of the royal 
government (an exemption by no means peculiar to shepherd tribes), 
the pastoral life has many advantages to recommend it. It is easy, 
careless, and secure, supplying plenty without demanding labour, unit- 
ing the advantages of various climates, and afibrding a relief from the 


* Voyage par Voln^, chap. xxiiL sect 3 . 1 cannot mention this writer without offering 
my slender tribute of applause to his merits. Among many other talents, he possesses in 
a remarkable degree, that of pointing out what is peculiar to the mannme and institutions 
the East, by coinpy.ri n g and contrasting diem with those of Eun^: so fiur does 
he excel all othe writers in this lespect, that if one wishes thoroughly to understand 
other traTpllcrs in Mahommedon countries, it is necessary to have read Volney first. 
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listlessness of idleness, in frequent change of scene, and in the 
never-failing resource of field sports. The shepherds are also in a 
great measure emancipated, even from the controul of their internal 
government, by their dispersion for the greater part of the year. A 
few families closely connected by blood, and enjoying an extent of 
country far beyond their wants, need no magistrate to preserve their 
peace, and although the state of a freeman under the limited authori- 
ties of an Oolooss, may be independent, it cannot be compared with 
that of a society alike exempt from the restraint of government, and 
the disorders of anarchy. The principal motive I can discover for 
the relinquishment of so enviable a way of life, is the same which 
M. Volney has ^signed for its adoption : the difficulty of proQuring 
subsistence. This difficulty must be experienced in a much greater 
degree by a given number of shepherds, than by an equal number of 
husbandmen, and accordingly it is only while the population is very 
confined in proportion to the country, that a pastoral life can be 
agreq^ble. The increase both of men and flocks soon occasions dis- 
putes about the right to pasture on particular tracts, and each shep- 
herd hnding his limits narrowed as his wants extend, is compelled to 
add to his means of support by tillage, a change by which ten acres 
is made to maintain more men than ten miles could do before. I am 
far from denying that there are countries, the unfitness of which for 
agriculture, obliges the inhabitants to adhere to pasturage ; or that the 
badness of a government may drive people into this mode of life ; but 
I contend that there are other inducements arising from the nature of 
that life itself, and I object to the extension of a theory which is 
true of Syria, to all wandering tribes. 

The tents of shepherds will be described hereafter, as will the 
various sorts of houses in use in Afghaunistaun. The commonest 
house by far is built of iinburned brick, one story high, and roofed 
either with a terrace supported by beams, or with low cupolas of the 
same material as the walls. As tables and chairs are unknown, there 
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is little or no furniture, except a coarse woollen carpet, and some 
pieces of felt * to sit on. 

The Berdooraunees, indeed, sit on low beds, with bottoms of 
leather or of cord, and the people in toMms have often broad benches 
raised round the room .(which they call sopha or sufeh), but the 
general practice is to sit on the ground. When men are at their ease, 
they sit cross legged, or put their legs into any attitude that is 
, agreeable to' them ; but when there is the least ceremony, they sit 
in a more formal position, which is assumed by the person’s kneeling, 
and then sinking back on his heels, so that his legs are tucked under 
him, and completely concealed by the skirts of his tunic. This way 
of sitting is intolerable to an European, but the joints of Asiatics are 
so supple, that although their legs are pressed quite flat on the- 
ground, yet they remain in this posture without inconvenience for 
whole days. 

Their ordinary employment, when seated, is conversation, and 
every now and then a culleeaun is passed round for smoking^ and 
after a whiff or two, is sent away. The common culleeaun in Af- 
ghaunistaun is made of earthen ware, and shaped like a very broad 
bottle with a wide neck. People in better circumstances have them 
of various shapes, made of glass, or more frequently of pewter, orna- 
mented with flowers, &c. in brass. This is filled with water, and two 
ornamented wooden pipes are introduced into it, one of them is per- 
pendicular, and has at the top a cup containing tobacco and charcoal: 
the other is the mouth-piece from which the smoke is inhaled, after 


* As I shall have frequent occasion to mention this sort of felt, it will be convenient 
to describe it once for aU. It is made of wool (generally of that udiich is diom off the 
camlet, carpets, and other woollen manu&ctures). It is made by the women, who wet the 
wool, and then work it up, rolling it over and kneading it with dieir hands, till it assumes 
a consistency: it is then spread out to the size required, and when finished, is from a 
quarter to half an inch thick, and is soft and pliant: that worn by the people is much 
ftiinner. The common colours are gr^ and blade, but those used in the houses of the 
ridi, which are of a dose texture, are of a light brown, ornamented with peculiar patterns 
of flowers in faint colours. 
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passing through the water, by which it is cooled and cleared of some 
oily particles which would otherwise accompany it. All the Persians 
use this pipe at short intervals throughout the day. They are much 
more particular about the elegance of their culleeauns than the Af- 
ghauns, and the latter, to ridicule the importance attached to them 
by the Persians, tell a story of some men of that nation, who, on be- 
ing asked at the end of a long journey, whether it had been a pleasant 
one, replied, that the only serious inconvenience they experienced, 
was from the want of a culleeaun, there being only eleven among the 
twelve persons who composed the party. 

The Afghauns .are by no means so much addicted to smoking : 
many people never use tobacco in that form, and in the country there 
is often no culleeaun in a village, except a very large one which is 
kept for the use of the whole at the public apartment. The Afghauns 
indemnify themselves for their moderation in this respect by the use 
of snufT, to which they are all much addicted. Their snuff is a dry 
and fine powder like Scotch snuff, and it is not kept in flat boxes like 
ours, but in round or oval ones, formed of the shell of a fruit (which 
they call Balaughoon, and the Indians Bail), and which is imported 
in great quantities from Hindoostan for this purpose. These boxes 
have no lids, but there is a small hole at the top for pouring out the 
snuffi They are sometimes carved over with exquisite workmanship. 

When a visitor comes in, he salutes the party by saying Assalaum 
Alaikoom, " Peace be unto you,” to which they answer, O Alaik 
Assalaum, ** And unto thee be peace.” The master of the house 
then rises, takes the stranger’s hand between his own, and addresses 
him, ** Shu Raughlee, Hurcul Rausheh,” &c. You are welcome, may 
** you often come,” &c. The stranger replies, “ Shupukheiree,” 
" May you prosper.” The master of the house then points out a seat 
to his guest, and when they are seated, inquires after his health, and 
enters on conversation. These ceremonies are always performed 
even by the poorest A%hauns, but when they arc over, no people 
are less ceremonious ; a certain degree of gravity generally prevails. 
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but it never exdudes free and cheerful conversation, and is sometimes 
broken in upon by a hearty laugh. * 

They are a sociable people : Besides the large entertainments 
which are given on marriages and similar occasions, they have parties 
of five or six to dine with them, as often as they can afford to kill a 
sheep. The guests are received with the ceremonies I have described, 
and when all have arrived, the master of the house or some of 
his family serves every one with water to wash his hands, and then 
brings in dinner. It generally consists of boiled mutton, and the 
broth in which the meat is boiled, with no addition but salt, and 
sometimes pepper. This soup, which they generally eat with bread 
soaked in it, is said to be very palatable. Their drink is butter milk 
or sherbet. In some places, they drink a liquor, made from sheep's 
milk, which has an enlivening, if not an intoxicating quality. During 
dinner, the master recommends his dishes, presses the guests to eat, 
and tells them not to spare, for there is plenty. They say a grace 
before and after dinner ; and, when all is done, the guests bless the 
master of the house. After dinner, they sit and smoke, or form a 
circle to tell tales and sing. The old men are the great story tellers. 
Their tales are of Kings and Viziers, of genii and fairies ; but, prin- 
cipally of love and war. They are often mixed with songs and verses 
and always end in a moral. They delight in these tales and songs. 
All sit in silence while a tale is telling ; and, when it is done, there 
is a general cry of ** Ai Shawash !" f usual expression of admi- 
ration. Their songs are mostly about love ; but they have numerous 
ballads, celebrating the wars of their tribe, and the exploits of indi- 
vidual chiefs. As sOon as a chief of any name dies, songs are made 
in honour of his memory. Besides these songs, some men recite 


* Mr. Durie aaya of the Western A%haun8, “ They are a sober people, and do hot 
Ittiigh much ; but th^ »Allt a good deal, and seem fiunOiar amongst themselves. At times 
th^ are as merry as any pe(^e in the world.” 

f ** Ah, well done !” Perhaps the original words . are ** Ai shauh bausb,” Ah, be a 
King i At pueri ludentes rex eris aiunt 
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odes, or other passages from the poets ; and others play the flute, the 
rubaub, (a sort of lute or guitar), the camauncheh and sarindeh, (two 
kinds of fiddles), or the soornaun, which is a species of hautboy. The 
singers usually accompany their voice with the rubaub or the fiddle. 
Their songs are often made by the husbandmen and shepherds ; 
oftener by professed Shauyers, (a sort of minstrel, between a poet and 
a ballad-singer) ; and, sometimes by authors of reputation, of past or 
present times. 

The favourite amusement of all the A^hauns is the chace, which 
is followed in various modes according to the nature of the country, 
and the game to be pursued. Large parties often assemble on horse- 
back or on foot, and form a crescent, which sweeps the country for a 
great extent, and is sure to rouse whatever game is in their range. 
They manage so as to drive it into a valley or some other convenient 
place ; when they close in, fall on it with their dogs and guns, and 
often kill one or two hundred head of game in a day. Still more 
frequently, a few men go out together with their greyhounds and 
their guns to course hares, foxes, and deer; or shoot any game that 
may fall in their .way. 

In some parts of the country, they take hares, or perhaps rabbits, 
with ferrets. They shoot deer with stalking bullocks and camels, 
trained to walk between them and the game, so as to conceal the 
hunter. In winter, they track wolves, and other wild animals, in the 
snow, and shoot them in their dens. In some places, they dig a hole 
in the ground near a spring, and conceal themselves there, to shoot 
the deer and other animals that come at night to drink. They also go 
out at night to shoot hyaenas, which issue firom their dens at that time 
and prowl about in the dark for their prey. They never shoot birds 
flying ; but fire with small shot at them, as they are sitting or running 
on the ground. They have no hawking, except in the East ; but 
they often ride down partridges in a way which is much easier of 
execution than one would imagine Tw(> or more horsemen put up a 
partridge; *which makes a short flight and sits down ; a horseman then 
puts it up again. The hunters relieve one another, so as to allow the 
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bird no rest, till it becomes too much tired to fly, when they ride it 
over as it runs, or knock it down with sticks. 

Though hunting be a very popular amusement throughout the 
whole kingdom, it is most practised by the Western A%hauns ; among 
whom also the songs and tales before described are found in most 
perfection, and to whom the amusements I am about to mention are 
in a great measure confined. Races are not uncommon, especia.lly 
at marriages. The bridegroom gives a camel to be run for ; twenty 
or thirty horses start, and they run for ten or twelve miles over the 
best ground they can find. They have also private matches ; but no 
plates given by the King, as is usual in Persia. It is a common 
amusement with the better sort to tilt with their lances, in the rest, 
at a wooden peg, stuck in the ground, which they endeavour to knock 
over, or to pick up on the point of their spears. They also practise 
their carbines and matchlocks on horseback ; and, all ranks fire at 
marks, with guns, or with bows and arrows. On these occasions, 
there are often from ten to twenty of a side, sometimes men of dif- 
ferent villages, or different quarters of the same. They shoot, for 
some stake ; commonly for a dinner, but never for .any large sum of 
money. Their amusements at home are also very numerous, though 
cards are unknown, and dice hardly ever used. The great delight of 
all the Western A%hauns, is to dance the Attum or Ghoomboor. 
From ten to twenty men or women stand up in a circle, (in summer, be- 
fore their houses and tents, and in winter, round a fire) ; a person stands 
within the circle, to sing, and play on some instrument. The dancers 
go through a number of attitudes and figures; shouting, clapping 
their hands, and snapping their fingers. Every now and then they 
join hands,, and move slow or fast, according to the music, all joining 
in chorus. When I was shewed this, a love song was simg to an 
extremely pretty tune, very simple, and not unlike a Scottish air. 

Most of t^eir games appear to us very childish, and can scarcely 
be reconciled to their long beards, and grave behaviour. Marbles are 
played by grown up men, through all the A%haun country and 
Persia, and, I believe, in Turkey. A ^me very generally played, 
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IB one called Ktuatye by the Doorauneesy and Cvbuddet the Tau- 
jiks. A man takes his left foot in his right hand» and hops about on 
one endeavouring to overset his advenMuy* who advances in the 
same way. This is played by several of a side, and is more compli- 
cated than I have made it, but still a strange- game for grown up men. 
Prisoners* base, quoits, (played with circular flat stones) ; and a game, 
like hunt the slipper, (played with a cap), are also very common, as 
are wrestling, and other trials of strength and skill. Fighting-quails, 
codes, dogs, rams, and even camels, are also much admired. I have 
seen camels matched ; and, during their rutting season, they fight 
with great fury. When the battle ends, the spectators had need to 
dear the way, for the beaten camel, who runs off at his utmost speed, 
and is often pursued by the victor to a distance from the field of 
battle. All these games are played for some stake ; sometimes for 
money ; sometimes the winner takes the beaten cock, ram, or camel, 
but the general stake is a dinner. 

The dress of the men varies ; but, that now used in tlie West, ap- 
pears to me to be the original dress of the whole nation. It consists 
of a pair of loose trowsers of dark coloured cotton ; a large shirt 
like a waggoner's frock, but with wider sleeves, and only reaching a 
little below the knee ; a low ciq>, (shaped like a Hulan’s ciq>), the 
sides of whidi are of blade silk or satin, and the top of gold brocade, 
or of some bright coloured doth ; and a pair of half boots, of brown 
leather, laced or buttoned up to the calf : over this, for a great part 
of the year, is ihrown a large doak of well tanned sheep-skin, with 
the wool inside or of soft and pliant grey felt. This garment is worn 
loose ov^ the shoulders, with die sleeves hanging down, and reachea 
to the andes f. !bi the dties.and more civilized parts of thecountxy, 
the dress generally worn resemblea that of Persia ; and, along the 
eastern borders of A^a^iaunistaun, it in some Tespects approached that 
of Jbidia. • 


* They call llus ihirt Cameeai, wbidi, I bdicfc^ it alto die Araldc for • ahirt. Dm 
I taUaa k cawfocia, and dw Francfa, cbenika; bat, aa It waanot tfll after dM O naa dc a, 
dut dik gannant waa worn in Eorop^ dM tarpn imd iMvataiginaj^in dM East. 
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The women wear a shirt like that of the men^ but mudi longer. 
It.i8 made of finer materials, and generally coloured or embroidered 
with flowers in silk : in the West, it is often entirely of silk. They 
Wear coloured trowsers, tighter than those of the men ; and have a 
small cape of bright coloured silk, embroidered with gold thread, 
which scarcely comes down to the for^ead or the ears ; and a large 
sheet, either plain or printed which they throw over their heads, and 
with which they hide their fitces when a stranger approaches. In the 
West the women often tie a black handkerchief round their heads 
over their caps. They divide the hair over their faces, and plait it 
into two locks, which fasten at the back of their heads. 

Their ornaments are strings of Venetian sequins, worn round their 
heads, and chains of gold or silver, which are hooked up over the 
forehead, pass round the head, and end in two large baUs, which 
hang down near the ears. Ear-rings and rings on the fingers, are 
also worn, as are pendants in the middle cartilage of the nose, which 
was formerly the custom in Persia, and still is in India and Arabia. 
Such is the dress of the married women, the unmarried are distin- 
guished by wearing white trowsers, and by having their hair loose. 

The conveyances of A%haunistaun are so diff^ent firom our own, 
that it is necessary to say a few words regarding them : those used in 
commerce and agriculture, will be mentioned elsewhere^ I here speak 
of those employed by traveUers. There are no whed<^»rriages in the 
country (or in any part of Persia), and palankeens, are not used : 
the common way of travelling for both sexes, is on horseback. The 
ordinary pace is a very long walk, which carries a hmne on at the rate 
of five or six miles an. hour. Couriers and people going long jour- 
neys,- trot; but that is not a common pace for travellers, and it is 
re^oned a proof of levity in a man of the upper classes to gallop, 
imleia on some dccasion that really requires speed. No man thin^ 
of trotting or galloping when he is riding for pleasure, or going firom 
one house to another. *■ 

•Sm Plate ni. 
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Tliere are two sorts of iiimiture for horses, the Pmian and the 
Uzbek; of which the latter is most used. The Persian bridle is. a 
sort of snaille, which instead of cheeks, has two (or four) large rings 
passed throng holes in the ends of the snaffle, to receive the reins. 
The snaffle itself has sometimes sharp points to prick the horse's 
mouth when he pulls. This bridle is adorned with silver chains and 
other ornaments. The saddle sits near the horse's bade, but rises 
much both before and behind, so as to give the rider a strong seat; 
but the peaks are generally so dose, as to make it extremely uncom- 
fortable to those who are not used to it. The pe^k in front is the 
highest of the two, and is composed of painted wood, gold and silver 
curiously embossed, or gold enamelled, according to the circum- 
stances of the owner. The Uzbek snaffle is exactly like our own, 
except that the cheeks are larger in proportion. The head-stall is 
ornamented with a few gold or silver studs at the joinings, and there 
is an ornament like a flower de luce of the same material in the angle 
between the nose-band and the chedc-band. There is no band across 
the fprehead. The reins both of the Uzbek and Persian bridles are 
narrow, and very neat. They are made of good brown leather, 
and sometimes, but rarely, of green shagreen leather. Martingales 
are not much worn, when they me, they are ver^ loose ; they divide 
like our martingales, but do not run on the reins, being fastened to 
the cheeks of the bit. The tight standing martingale, with which 
the natives of India tie down their horses' , heads, and cramp their 
action, is not known. There is also a breast band, with a large silver 
or gold knob in firont, shaped like the cupola hf a mosque, and they 
generally use cruppers. The whol^ particuhurly the Uzbek bridle, is 
very handsmne, and shows a horse off even better than our own. The 
Uzbek saddle is raised high above the horse's back, by the shape of 
the tree. It is much larger and more commodious thui the Persian, 
aid ooC so hi^ mthm behind or before* The peak in fremt is divided 
and turns dowi 4 so as to femn t^ curis like Ionic volutes^ Neither 
of these saddles is stuibd below, both are placed ootwo or three thick 
blankets or felts,: and itied dn by . U'^^stl|4whiahcpasseS’through^^^^^t^^ 
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holes in the lower part of the tree. The Persian saddle, indeed, is 
oftra merdy a tree, like those of Hussars. People who carry pistols 
have hdsters, and ^ose who do not, have two bags in place of them, 
for canning a spare horse shoe, or any other little thing they want 
These bags have a large flap of embroidered doth, and with common 
horsemen, of carpeting, which looks very well. The poor have the 
cnmaments I have described, made of tinned iron, instead of gold or 
Silver. There are dif^nt kinds of stirrups ; the commonest is, like 
otlr^own, except that the ends of the ardi are prolonged beyond the 
bar on which the.foot rests ; another, not uncommon, has a flat plate 
of iron nine inches long, and four or five broad, for the foot to rest 
on instead of a bar. Their housings are confined to one piece, which 
reaches flrom the saddle almost to the horse’s tail, and hangs down a 
good way on each side. The common people have it of coaree 
black doth, wrought all over with worsted of difierent colours, or of 
the skin of a leopard, or other wild beast, but the great have them 
of vdvet, with the richest embroidery, and sometimes of doth of 
goidj ornamented with jewels, and with pearl fringe. The great also 
have the pommels of their saddles, set with jewels, and have all their 
trainings adorned with gold and predous stones, hut this is. on occa- 
sions cd* pomp : in ordinary times they are very plain. Horses, are 
ahmys led by mounted grooms, not by mmi on foot as in India, and 
when the master dismounts at a strmige house, the groom mounts 
his hmse till he has finidied his visit : this they think good for the 
hmne. 

Women often travel in cudjawas (the sort of hamper already men- 
ti<med), a few of the King’s go on elephants, and others in a kind of 
litter. 

The E3ng hiinself has been known to travel . on an eleplumt, and 
more frequently in a* kind of litter, cafled in India a Nalkee, whkh 
is: borne on men’s shofflGlers by poles which pass beneath the bottom. 
Thisii peculiar to the bm some fow of the nobles are entitled 
to fide in a conveyance called a laumpaum which is like aV^ort pa- 
lankeen# with an arched slung on three p<des (like what is catted 
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aTonjon in India), and carried high over the should^, of the bearers* 
There are also little inconvenient litters in use in the East, for sick 
people. These are all carried by men, I bdieve by Hindodsi though 
their long beards and sheep-skin caps give them an appearance very 
different from the Hindoos of India. 

The ba^age of travellers is carried on camels or mules. The com- 
monest of the first sort are those used in India, which though always 
oUled cunels, are the dromedaiy of natural historians. Mules are 
the best carriage, as they will nearly keep up with a horse at his full 
walk ; but they are expensive, and are, therefore, only used by the 
rich. 

There are no posts in Ai^haunistaun. The King sends his dis- 
patches by mounted couriers, called Chuppers, who make surprising 
joumies, and who are supplied with fresh horses by the chiefs of 
the places 'where they happen to require them. It is astonishing what 
exertions these men will ^ through, without any preparation but 
that of 'Wrapping cloths round their bodies and limbs, as tight as 
possible^ to diminish the soreness of their muscles in the course of a 
fotiguing journey. The King*8 Chuppera do not carry letters for 
other people ; they are indeed rather a superior class of men, and 
are often entrusted with important messages ; other people, however, 
hire Chuppers when they want them^ and great men keep them in 
their constant employ. The bulk of the people send their letters by 
Cossids (or foot-messengers)j who travel at a great rate, and oftoi 
reach Caubul from Prahawer, two hundred and ten miles, in four 
days^ 

There are slaves in A^haunistann, as in all Mussulman countries, 
and I shall how give a short sicoount of their situation. 

By for the greater part are home-bom, but some supplies are re- 
ceived from ftire^ countries. Abyssinians and N^;t6e8 are some- 
rimes brougfat from Anfoia j the Beloches sdl Fmsiahs and other 
people whmii th^ seise m their forays; tod a good many Can^ 
are purehaaed from thdbr owh natum^ or ihade* prisoners the Eu- 
so^es on thrir border. Thii; vhiOfSer*^ toe Only insttoce of toO 
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A%li8imB carrying off slaves, a practice which the}* hold in detesta^ 
tion. The Caufir captives are generally women, and they are greatly 
sought after on account of the remarkable beauty of their nation. 
The other slaves are generally employed in menial offices, but, in the 
country, and particularly among the Dooraunee farmers, they are 
also greatly used in agriculture. They are not, however, required to 
supply the place of cattle, as in our colonies, but do the same work as 
the freemen. Their treatment in other respects is suitable to this 
pr^ice; they eat with their masters, when in the lower walks of 
life, and are clad in the same manner ; they are allowed to have pro- 
perty, and their masters make them presents, buy wives for them, &c. 
They marry riie daughters of other slaves, and the owner of the girl 
is entitled to her price ; but 1 am told that he generally gives it up 
to her father, or bestows it on the girl herself ; I suppose this must 
be the price of a wife, which is paid on the part of a husband, and 
does not impair the master's rights over his slave ; for I cannot sup- 
pose that the owner would consent to lose her services, without being 
pud for her, particularly as marriage would increase her value, since 
her owner would be entitled to her offipring. 

1 can see no signs of the condition of the slaves employed in agri- 
culture improving into villanage. They, for the most part, live in 
their master’s house ; but even when the field on which they work 
is so distant, as to require their having a hut or a tent there, they are 
not at all attadied to the soil, and are moved from field to field as 
occasion requires; they are not, indeed, in sufficient numbers to allow 
of their being attached to particular spots. They have no share in 
the produce of their labour, and ue kept to work by the attention of 
the owner alone, or of some freemen interested in the work. They 
are seldom beaten. Grown up slaves belonging to people in mode- 
rate circumstances, ccmsider themselves as part of the family, and 
perceive that they must labour in order to enable their master to 
support them, as well . as to maintun himself. Female slaves are 
kept as concubines, are maids to the mistress of the- house, or in poor 
families assist her in her domestic labours. 
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Among the Uzbeks* the master often agrees to enfranchise his 
slave* when he can pay a certain sum ; or promises to do so* if he 
will serve well for a certain number of years. The magistrate en- 
forces these engagements. The A%hauns and Persians* on the con- 
trary* think it a disgrace to release a slave for money* but they often 
give them their liberty for good service* or emancipate them on their 
death-beds. I have heard of a great Khaun who thought he was 
dying* and desired all his slaves who had any dislike to his son* to 
come and receive from him a paper* setting them free in the legal 
forms. The A^hauns have always a great horror at making people 
slaves } they revile the Uzbeks for this practice* and apply to them 
with great disgust* the appellation of Audam farosh* or sellers of 
men. 

An author* by no means partial to the A^hauns, bears testimony 
to this way of thinking among them ; but as the bulk of their slaves 
are descended from captives taken in their early campaigns against 
the Hindoos, I suspect that their barbarous religion encourages them 
to practise towards idolaters the very crime which they so much abhor 
when the sufferer is a true believer. * 

Tlie A%haun women are described as large (compared to those of 
India)* and veiy fair and handsome. 

The men are all of a robust make* and are generally lean* though 
bony and muscular. They have high noses* high cheek bones* and 
long faces. Their hair and beards are generally black* sometimes 


* The following passage from Pere Krusinski, is that alluded to in the text. ** Le 

** traitement qu'ils (les Agvans) font a ceux qoi deviennent leur c^>ti 6 par le droit de la 
guerre n& rien de la barbarie de la plupart des autres nations de I’oricnt Us regardent 
“ conune une inhumanity atroc^ et dont ils ont horreur, I’usage de ceux qn'iles vcndent 
“ pour esdaves. U est bioi vrai qu'ils se font term par eux; mais outre que dans le terns 
** mfone de leur servitude ils les traifont arec bcmty et en ont du soin; ils ne manquent 
** jamais pour peu qu’ils en soient contents* de leur rendre la liberty au bout d’un certain 
** terns: autant diflerens des autres peoples de I’Ane a cet ^gard qni’ls le sont du c 6 te des 
«< bonnes mceurs.*’ 

HisUure de la demiere Revohtion de Pen^ tome L page i66t 167 . 
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brown, and rarely red. Their hair is always coarse and strong : they 
shave the middle part of the head, but wear the rest of their hair. 
The tribes near towns wear it short, but the rest have long and large 
locks hanging down on each side of the head. They wear long and 
thick beards. Their countenance has an expression of manliness and 
deliberation, united to an air of simplicity, not allied to weakness. 
The eastern Alghauns have the national features most strongly 
niarked ; though they have least of the expression above alluded to. 
The lineaments of the western tribes are less distinct, and exhibit a 
much greater variety of countenance, some of them having blunt 
features, entirely different from those I have described ; their high 
cheek bones, however, never leave them. The western Afghauns are 
larger and stouter than those of the east, and some Dooraunees and 
Ghiljies are of surprising strength and stature ; but generally speak- 
ing, the Afghauns are not so tall as the English. 

The eastern A%hauns have generally dark complexions, approach- 
ing to that of the Hindoostaunees ; while those of the west are olive, 
with a healthy colour and appearance ; but among them, as among 
the eastern Afghauns, men as swarthy as Indians, and others as fair 
as Europeans, are to be met with in the same neighbourhood : the 
fair are by much the most common in the west, and the dark in the 
east. 

Besides this difference, which is created by climate, the eastern 
and western Afghauns are distinguished by other peculiarities, which 
appear in general to arise from the different quarters from which the 
two divisions have acquired their manners. 

Those of the west have derived their civilization from the Persians, 
and those of the east from the Indians, and each resembles in dress 
and manners the people with which it is thus connected ; while the 
inhabitants of the central part of the south, equally remote from both 
of the great empires to which I have alluded, and at a distance from 
great roads, appear to have retained die original habits of their own 
nation. From the superior extent of the country inhabited by the 
western tribes, and from the supremacy which two of those tribes 
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have at different times maintained over the whole, the. Persian dress, 
manners, and language decidedly prevail in the nation, and are recog~ 
nised even in those parts where the Indian customs have acquired 
most force. It is to be observed, that every thing borrowed from the 
Persians and Indians, is preserved as it was at the time when first 
adopted, and consequently varies considerably from the actual prac- 
tice of both countries in these days. The Indian dress and customs 
are those of Shauh Jehaun*s davs : and the Persian, those of the 
time of Naudir Shauh. Though the latter period is by much the 
shortest, the great change which has taken place in Persia, makes the 
contrast more striking than in the other case. * 

The manners of the Afghauns are frank and open. Though manly 
and independent, they are entirely free from that affectation of mili- 
tary pride and ferocity, which is so conspicuous in their descendants 
the Pitans of India. When their address is bad, it is rustic, but never 
fierce or insolent ; the Indian Pitans seem to have copied the peculiar 
manners of the Eusofzyes, to whom a haughty and arrogant carriage 
is natural. About towns the Afghauns are in some degree polished, 
and shew respect to superiors, but in many parts of the country they 
are plain, and make little distinction of ranks ; they all, however, 
shew great reverence for old age. 

Though the A%hauns have that ease of manner which strikes every 
observer, in comparing the behaviour of Asiatics with that of Euro- 
peans, yet it is not uncommon to find them bashful ; a defect which 


* There cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that eastern nations never 
change their fashions. Our present dress is at least as like that of Charles the Second’s 
reign, as the present dress of the Persians is to that worn when Chardin travelled. 
No less a change has taken place in India: the jokes of the young courtiers of Delly 
on the old fashioned dress and manners of Nizam Qol Moolk, had effixts that make 
a figure in history: and as the dress of the Mogul noblemen at Delly, and in the 
Deccan, must have been the same eighty or ninety years ago, and are now quite 
different, it is evident one or other must have changed, if not both. The truth is, 
European travellers do not perceive slight changes in a dress entirely different from 
their own. 
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I have never witnessed in any other Asiatic. Except on formal oc- 
casions, they use a good deal of gesture, but it is always of a grave 
kind, such as stretching out the arm, and bending forward the body. 
They have, perhaps, more of this kind of action than the Persians, 
though not near so lively a people ; but they by no means equal the 
gesticulation of the Indians. * 

They are also free from that puerility which is, perhaps, the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the last-mentioned people. I found their 
conversation and their inquiries, though not enlarged, always rational, 
and they did not seem much delighted with those baubles which 
generally form the most acceptable presents in India. 

The A%hauns are accused by the Persians of ignorance and bar- 
barism ; stupidity is indeed the proverbial reproach of all Khoras- 
saun. They certainly have neither the refinement nor the subtlety' 
of their western neighbours, and their want of much intercourse with 
foreign nations, undoubtedly narrows their views, and, on some sub- 
jects, contracts their understandings ; but from their state of society, 
in which every man is obliged to protect his own rights, and where 
he is, at the same time, of some importance to the community, their 
faculti^ must be a good deal exerted and improved ; and accordingly 
the bulk of the people are remarkable for prudence, good sense, and 
observation. They have also a degree of curiosity which is a relief to 
a person habituated to the apathy of the Indians. They always 
shewed a desire to be informed about the state of countries at a 
distance from their own, and some were very anxious to im- 
prove themselves by acquiring a knowledge of our sciences. I gave 
a short account of the Copemican system (which was published in 


* I may be allowed, in comparing them with a foreign nation, to qseak of the 
inhabitants of this vast empire as one people; but it must not be forgotten that thorp 
is a great diversity among the Indians themselves: thus the tall and well made Hin- 
dostaunec speaks extremely slow, and, though he uses a good deal of gesture, does not 
approach to the violence of action employed by the small, black, and shrivelled inhabi- 
tant of the Carnatic, who speaks on the most trifling subject with a degree of volubility 
and eagerness to which no occasion could rouse an Englishman. 
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Persian by Dr. Hunter), to a Moollah who accompanied me to Cal- 
cutta, and two years after his return I received a list of queries ad- 
dressed to the Newtonianaun English (English Newtonians), requir- 
ing an explication of some parts of the system which had embarassed 
the learned at Peshawer. * 

While in Calcutta, I carried a great many A^hauns, of all ranks, 
from Moollahs to grooms, to see the arsenal, to visit ships, and to 
some other sights which were new to them, and it was extremely 
pleasing to see the interest they took in every thing, and the gratifi- 
cation they received. One of the Moollahs, however, was greatly 
disappointed in not finding the wheel used for boring cannon turned 
by steam, as he had read in the travels of Meerza Aboo Taulib, was 
the case in England. I have often seen natives of India at spectacles 
of the same nature, and though they always were polite enough to 
express much admiration, they did it with a calmness that showed 
how little they were interested, while the questions which they some- 
times asked, were of such a nature as to leave no doubt that their 
only object was to keep up conversation, f 

All communication with the Afghauns is rendered agreeable, by 
the dependence which can be placed on what they say. Though they 
are far behind Europeans in veracity, and would seldom scruple to 
deceive both in statements and promises, if their own interest were 
to be promoted by their dishonesty, yet they have not that indiffer- 
ence to truth, and that style of habitual and gratuitous falsehood 
which astonishes an European in natives of India and Persia : a man 
of the first nation seems incapable of observing any thing accurately, 
and one of the second of describing it truly ; but unless some preju- 
dice can be discovered to mislead the observer, or some motive is 


* My own ignorance of the subject, and the difficulty of finding a person here^ 
who is both a Persian scholar and a mathematician, has hitherto prevented my reply- 
ing to this pi^r. 

:)■ The Persians are too acute and intelligent to have any of this insensibility, but 
thty are too full of themsdves to be very curious about other nations. 

K X 
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apparent for misrepresenting the truth, one may generally rely on the 
A%hauns both for correctness and fidelity. 

All the A%hauns are remarkably hardy and active. From the na^ 
ture of their country, they are exposed to the necessity of enduring 
cold and heat, and accustomed to the exertion of climbing mountains, 
making long journies on foot and on horseback, and swimming broad 
and rapid torrents. Nor is this confined to the lower orders, or to 
men in the vigour of youth. As there is no easier conveyance in the 
country than a horse, all ranks acquire these habits : so that old 
Meerzas (or secretaries), who seem hardly able to sit on horseback, 
will ride at a good pace up and down the ste^est and roughest 
passes, or along the edge of precipices, where one is almost afraid to 
walk. Almost all them are, however, impatient of hot climates ; 
and, when on campaigns in India, the approach of summer used to 
thin vheir armies by desertions, even in the vigorous reign of Ahmed 
Shauh. This is the more surprising, when it is remembered how 
much of the A%haun country is in a hot climate. 

They are industrious and laborious, when pursuing any object of 
business or pleasure. No people are more diligent in husbandry, and 
many of them are indefatigable in the chace •, but when not so ex- 
cited, they are indolent. 

The love of gain seems to be their ruling passion ; most of the 
Dooraunee chiefs prefer hoarding up their great but useless treasures, 
to the power, reputation, and esteem, which the circumstances of the 
times would enable them to command by a moder*rte liberality. The 
influence of money on the whole nation, is spoken of by those who 
know them best, as boundless, and it is not denied by themselves. 

Their love of independence has adready been noticed as influencing 
their government, it appears in some shape in most of their opinions 
and transactions. Their highest praise, in speaking of a well governed 
country, is, that “ every man eats the produce of his own field,” and 
that “ nobody has any concern with his neighbour.” * 


* Khood meekaurund, khood meckhoorund. Kussbau kussc^p ghurruz nedaunid. 
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This love of personal independence is, however, very remote from 
selfishness. The nature of their society, where power consists in the 
number of a man’s relations, produces a very strong attachment be> 
tween members of the same family, and there is no Afghaun who 
would not shew his devotion to his clan, if he saw it engaged in any 
contest. I must except from what I say of family attachment, the 
rivalry which the elections of chiefs occasion in the head families, the 
force of blood is never much felt among kings ; and the chiefship of a 
little tribe is as elevated a station in the eyes of those who contend 
•for it as a crown among great princes. This does not indeed happen 
among brothers, but it is so remarkable in more distant relations, that 
Turboor, which literally means a cousin, is now the common word in 
Pushtoo for a rival. I have already shewn how their clannish spirit 
diminishes their general patriotism, but they all take a lively interest 
in the Nung du Pooshtauneh^ or honour of the Aighaun name ; and 
they are extremely attached to the country that gave them birth, and 
to the scenes of their early pleasures. A native of the wild valley of 
Speiga, north-^ast of Ghuznee, who was obliged to fly his country 
for some oflence, was once giving me an account of his travels, he 
concluded by enumerating the countries he had visited, and by com- 
paring them with his own : ** I have seen all Persia and India, Geor- 
** gia. Tartary, and Belochestaun, but I have seen no such place as 
** Speiga in all my travels.” 

They are all very proud of their descent j a great part of their 
histories is taken up by genealogies : they will hardly acknowledge a 
man for an Afghaun, who cannot make his proofs by going back six 
or seven generations ; and even in their ordinary conversation, they 
often stop to enumerate the forefathers of any person who happens 
to be mentioned. * 


• I remember a striking instance of this in a Doulutkhail, whom I wished to interroi* 
gate about Tuk in Damaun^ the chief town of his tribe; he began his answer, “ Tuk is 
“ the city of Surwur, the son of Kuttaul Khaun, the son of Scleem Khaun, the son of 

** Meer Sooltaun Khaun, the son of Shauh Aulum Khaun, the son of Mahommed Ze* 
maun Khaun, the son of ZuiSer Khaun, the son of Khaun Zemaun, who lived in the 
reign of Jehaungeer, the offspring of Timour the Lame.” 

K K 2 
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They are all kind to their immediate dependents, of whatever na^ 
tion or religion, but the case is different with people who are under 
their authority, without being personally connected with them. The 
countries which are completely Subdued, as Cashmeer and the pro- 
vinces on the Indus, suffer much from the rapacity of individuals, 
and if they do not often undergo the extremes of tyranny, it is only 
because, wanton cruelty and insolence are no part of the A%haun 
clpiracter. 

Their independence and pretensions to equality make them view 
the elevation of their neighbours with jealousy, and communicates a 
deep tinge of envy to their disposition. The idea that they are 
neglected and passed over, while their equals are attended to, will 
lead them to renounce a friendship of long standing, or a part^ to 
which they have been zealously attached. Unless, however, they 
meet with particular vrrongs or insults, they are said to be faithful in 
friendship once formed, and mindful of favours, if not effaced by 
subsequent slights. I can answer for this peculiarity in their charac- 
ter, that they will do any thing that is wanted of them with much 
more zeal, if a present is made to them in advance, than if it is with- 
held in the hope of quickening them by expectancy. 

It may be foreseen from their customs, which make private revenge 
a duty, that they will long retain the remembrance of injuries ; but 
this is true only of such serious injuries as th^ are bound in honour 
to retaliate ; in affairs of less consequence, they are neither irritable 
nor implacable. 

I know no people in Asia who have fewer vices, or are less volup- 
tuous or debauched ; but this is most remarkable in the west : the 
people of towns are acquiring a taste for debauchery, and those in 
the north-east of the country, are already far from being pure. The 
A^hauns themselves complain of the corruption of manners, and of 
the decline of sincerity and good faith, and say that their nation is 
assimilating to the Persians. Their sentiments and conduct towards 
that nation, greatly resemble those which we discovered some years 
ago towards the French. Their national antipathy, and a strong 
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sense of their own superiority, do not prevent their imitating Persian 
manners, while they declaim against the practice, as depraving their 
own. They are fully sensible of the advantage which Persia has over 
them at present, from the comparative union and vigour of her coun- 
cils, and they regard the increase of her power with some degree of 
apprehension, which is diminished by their inattention to the future, 
and by their confidence in themselves. To sum up the character of 
the A^hauns in a few words ; their vices are revenge, envy, avarice, 
rapacity, and obstinacy ; on the other hand, they are fond of liberty, 
faithful to their friends, kind to their dependants, hospitable, brave, 
hardy, frugal, laborious, and prudent ; and they are less disposed than 
the nations in their neighbourhood to falsehood, intrigue, and deceit. 
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OP THE INHABITANTS OF TOWNS. 
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I HAVE hitherto confined myself to those points of character or 
manners which apply to the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
A%haun nation. I shall now proceed to describe the peculiarities of 
the different classes of which it is composed. Enough has been said, 
for the present, of the difference between the eastern and western 
A%hauns ; some particular orders of men have also been incidentally 
described ; and the pastoral and agricultural classes will be spoken of 
in great detail hereafter. The first description of people whom I 
have now to examine, are, therefore, the inhabitants of towns ; and here 
one is struck with the circumstance, that the greater part of this branch 
of the population is not composed of Afghauns. It may seem strange to 
a person in Europe, that the towns should not be inhabited by the 
masters of the country, yet such was the case in England after the 
Norman invasion, and such it still is in Uzbek, Tartary, and in some 
measure in Persia ; and probably the reason has in all cases been the 
same ; the ruling nation has thought it degrading to pursue the trades 
which assemble men in towns, and none have resided there but great 
men and their retainers, who are drawn thither by the court ; ac- 
cordingly, the only A%hauns who reside in towns, are great men and 
their followers, soldiers, Moollahs, a few who follow commerce (a pur- 
suit not despised among this people), and some of the poorest of the 
nation, who work as labourers. No Afghaun ever keeps a shop, or 
exercises any handicraft trade. The greater part of the people em- 
ployed in these occupations, are Taujiks, a nation who are intermixed 
with the Afghauns in great numbers, throughout all the western part 
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of their country^ and who are found even in the east ; where^ how« 
ever, the trades alluded tOj are more frequently exercised by Hind^ 
kees, a people of Indian origin) who are scattered over that part of 
A%haunistaun, as the Taujiks are in the west These nationS) and 
the others which contribute to the population of Afghaun towns, will 
be considered as distinct races, after I have described the A^hauns ; 
at present I have only to speak of the place they occupy as citizens 
of those towns. In this point of view, we find them divided into 
bankers, merchants, artisans, and labourers. 

The prohibition in the Koraun against Mussulmans taking interest, 
makes most of the business of banking fall into the hands of Hindoos, 
whose wary and penurious habits suit them admirably for the trade. 
They derive their profits from lending money, which they do at an 
enormous interest, by negociating bills of exchange, and by transac- 
tions connected with the fluctuations of the exchange in the place 
where they reside. They also mix trade and agency with their regUr 
lar banking business. Another source of profit arises from advancing 
money to government for bills on the revenue of provinces, and this 
hazardous speculation is recommended by a premium, always large, 
and increasing with the risk of non-payment. Some of the bankers 
are very rich, but there are numberless little shops set up with very 
small capitals, which- practise the same trade as the great ones, among 
the poor people of their particular neighbourhood. 

When I Was at Peshawer, the bankers thought it necessary to 
conceal their wealth ; and one, who took up my bills, for the purpose 
of remitting his property to India, would only make his payments in 
the night, when he dug up his money, and paid it to my treasurer 
with the utmost secrecy. But these precautions were not taken from 
any present danger so much as with a view to futurity, as Peshawer 
was on the eve of a -revolution, which had already commenced in the 
West. At that very time, the bankers had great confidence in the 
government of Shauh Shujau, and looked with terror to the prospect 
of its subversion. No exactions were ever .made on them, notwith- 
standing the King’s urgent wants; and, in. all transactions with 
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govemmenty they seemed to have no fears from the King or the 
Prime Minister, but only from their inferior agents. When any 
ordinary courtier was employed to n^otiate a loan with them, they 
said he was likely to impose on or oppress them for his own profit ; 
but, when the aSur was comnutted to a man of a respectable cha- 
racter, who would communicate fiurly between them and the govern- 
ment, they met with very equitable treatment The opposite party 
levied contributions and extorted money by aU means, but they were 
then struggling to overturn the government ; and, tliough their habits 
are very irr^^lar, it is probable that the secure possession of the 
kingdom has now improved their character in this respect The 
bankers must derive much security from the great Dooraunees putting 
money into their hands to be employed to the best advantage ; a 
practice, which identifies the interests of the bankers fmd the nobility. 
Needy nobles, also afiford their protection to bankers, and treat them 
with great attention, in the hope of being able to borrow money from 
them ; and, like all other classes of industrious people, they derive 
benefit from the obvious interest which the King has in protecting 
them against individuals of his own nation. 

The merchants are generally Taujiks, Persians, or A%hauns. 
Though commerce is by no means looked down on in this country, 
though the merchants are generaUy reckoned among the upper 
classes of the society, and though several Khauns of inferior rank, 
even among the Dooraunees, are merchants ; yet, there are none of 
those large fortunes and extensive concerns among them, which are 
seen in Persia and India. The long civil wars have occasioned a 
great decline of commerce, by rendering the roads unsafe, and expos- 
ing whole caravans to be plundered by one or other . of the contending 
parties. Otherwise the situation of Caubul, between India, Persia, 
Tiurtary, and Bdochestinm, together with the possession of Gishmeer, 
would not fail to give itgre^t adywtag^ 

The merchants are fU sober, finigal, unassuming people; and, from 
the Jpumies to fordign toui^brito which t^ make in the course of 
their concern^ th^ a^ more P9^shed a^d enlightened than ^most 
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other descriptions of men. They live oomfortably» but never osten- 
tatiously. MooUa. Jaffer Seestounee, whose fiivour with Shauh 
Shoojan put him on a level with the ministers of state, always dressed 
like an ordinary merchant ; was never attended by more than one 
servant ; and a man, who carried his cuUeeaun, and never would 
allow himself* to be addressed with any of the titles which are given 
to people of consequence. It is a proof how much the A%hauns are 
exempt from the prejudices of India in respect to trade, that no man 
of any rank would scruple to sell a horse, a sword, or any similar 
article, which he happened not to require ; although regular trade 
would, of course, be reckoned a very unbecoming employment for die 
great 

The remaining inhabitants are shopkeepers and artificers. They 
are divided into thirty-two trades*, each of which has its own Cudkhoda 
dr chiefj who manages all transactions between the trade and the 
government Thero are no regular taxes on this class of townsmen, 
though they are of course affected by die duties collected on all 
articles imported into the towns. They are, however, liable to exac- 
tions more distressing than regular taxation. The principal of these 
is the obligation to furnish shops for the Oordoo Bazaurdr camp 
market Whenever the King marches from any city in his dominions, 
an order b issued to the CucUchodas to furnish a shop of eadi trade* 


* The number ie confined to thirty<two including aeverel trades in one dam. As it 
win serre to give lome idea of the state of dTilustion, I diall mention some of the trades 
whidi actually exiat, taken from a list of seventy-fise trades, which a townsman of Cauhnl 
(firam whom I had t^ list) could rentamber. Jewdlera^gdd and sUver smiths, bookseUera, 
bookUnders, statitmera, makers of kullumdaons, (a sort of ink-stand and pen-case,, of 
udiidi, eyeiy nian idio can write has oneX seal^engravera, sdlers of armour, sellers of 
diidda, (thm shiddB ara of bufUoea or rinnooeros's hidMX gunsmiths^ sword-outler% 
pdkhers of ated, sellers of bows and arrows, sellers of glass onuunents fi>r women, thret 
descripthms of iihoe-inakeTa,boot4nakera, button-makers, aOk-thread sdUera,goId-t^ and 
gold-duread aeUera, saddlaM, fiunkn, pabtsrs, fi f ui te t ar % cocks, aoiy se l l er s, tobaccibiats, 
(fari^;gis|^ perfiiniers, ,sdl^ of aheshet and cf lhllodeh, c o nfimtio hm s, embroideg^ 
people, whose business it is to sew ogmamenta on dodies of pU deaei4^ona,fiipm jjewelt to 
' I flodt aO peojpb adll dm neoesaories of tifik ap butdbera,^]^^ ineroeri^, 
Ac, and aR uiio way be sup pomd to exist itHmro«itoelioeo* M a binnid tii^’^i^ 
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aoeoanpany the Court to the next great town, where they are dis^ 
chaiged. The artifiom mxSet moat by this regulation, as they are 
not.|Mdd by the work; but are considered as servants of the King, 
and OEdy entitled to their pay. This pay is not issued regularly, and 
tha people are geierally given a sum of money when th^ are dismissed 
in lieu of all payments. I do not know whether the*sum fixed by 
the Court is an equitable compensation for the labour imposed ; but, 
the amount which readbes the artificer, after passing through the 
hands of ^e oourtiofs, and of the head of the trade, is very inade- 
quate to the expence and inconvenience he has been exposed to. 
The other shopkeepers may, perhaps, receive inadequate prices for 
their goods ; but, from the nature of their transactions, the payments 
made to them cannot be so arbitrary as those to the artificers. This 
mconvenience fidls on a small number of the towns people, as the 
regular ootdoo bazaur is only intended to supply the royal household. 
Tliere are many other shops which accompany the camp, to supply 
the £Srdar8 and the soldiers ; and, so great is the distinction between 
this, «l(ip and those attache^ to the household, that the latter end^ 
voitt iid^ avoid the duty by bribes to the persons whose business it is 
tofiovide them; while the othov go vcdimtaialy, and consider toe 
eaqdoymmit as vary profitable. No ordinary towns are obliged to 
s^|Jiy oordoo baaiHirs ; and this oppression falls only on the cities of 
Heraut, Candahar, Caubul, and Peshawer. It can scarcely happen 
til other oftoier than once a year, or last longo than three weeks 
or a month ; but the shopkeepers are always liable to sufhr while the 
is in their toam, by bong obliged to fiimish articles to his 
purveyors at their own price. In troubled times, contributions are 
levied on towns to supjdy the armies of the competitors. They are 
gmerally loried m articles of consumption, but conpositions in mon^ 
are also^reodved. 

the greatest pppremon the townonoi suffer, arises from 
the jiifoto the poMoe. It has been mentioned, that a branch of 

thia€f|i«rtmettt is in thehands of the der^, Imd that it watches over 
ihj^inutert bitoch of^ of idi^^ and morality* The oon> 
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sequences are extremely harassing from the pretexts afforded for 
extorting money ; and this evil is increased by the appointments in 
the police being farmed* The Grovemment can gain nothing by these 
mcactionS) since the whole amount paid to the treasury, on account of 
fines and petty confiscations in the populous city of Peshawer, is only 
1500 rupees, (equal to 150^.) per annum. The profit to the fiumers 
of the ofiices of police must, of course, be much greater than this $ 
yet it probably bears no proportion to the vexation and anxiety which 
it occasions to the people. In other respects, the police is good ; 
and there are few crimes or disturbances. The ofiicers of police go 
the rounds firequently in the night ; and every quarter has gates, 
which are dosed at a certain hour, so that robberies are next to im- 
possible. The people are not allowed to go about the streets for that 
part of the night during which the King's band ceases to play. It 
ceases between eleven and twelve at night, and does not recommence 
till day-break ; and, as it is heard over every part of the town, it gives 
sufiicient intimation of the time when communication is allowed or 
forbidden. If any man is obliged to go about in these forbidden 
hours, he is liable to be taken up, unless he carries a light to shew 
that he has no secret design. 

It may not be amiss to mention in this place the way in which the 
day is divided in A%haunistaun. The day begihs at Sehr, whidi is a 
little before the commencement of the morning twilight, and which 
is enjoined as the hour of the first prayers. The next marked period 
is Afiavb Beraimud, or sun-rise, after which is ChauM, or luncheon 
time, about eleven o'dock. Neemrooz (or noon) is the short period 
between Chausht and AwuUee Peiheen (or Zohr), an hour prescribed 
for prayers, and marked by the first inclination of the shadow towards 
the east The next time is about four in the afternoon, when a man's 
shadow is as long as himself; this b ctSieA. Aukhiree Petheen, n»t is 
Atr, Or Deegert an hiour of prayer about five. Shatm b another time 
for prayer soon after sun-set X^ooftun is the last prayer, at the iand 
of twihi^; and Tubke S^im (the third (^m) is th^ l^t time the 
Kihjfs band p!ays'(ab6ut lullf^past deveb). ' These are the terms ath- 
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MEALS OF THE COMMON PEOPLE IN TO'WTJS. 


ployed to mark time) instead of the hours of the day* which are never 
mentioned in common discourse. The day is, however, divided into 
twenty-four hours, which are counted &om six in the morning to six 
in the evening, and then b^in again. 

The year is divided into four seasons as in Europe, commencing 
from the vernal equinox, when spring is considered to begin. The 
JMhhomedan lunar months are most commonly used, but as they do 
not suit the seasons, the signs of the zodiac are very often adopted, 
and in the east the Hindoo months are better known than the Ma- 
homedan. 

To return to the inhabitants of towns, the common people rise at 
Sehr, and repair to the mosque to pray ; after prayers, they go to 
their shops, which are always distinct from their houses. In the west, 
they take a light breakfast after prayers, which some do also in the 
east At eleven, they eat their luncheon of bread, vegetables, curds, 
and flesh when they can afibrd it In summer they sleep for a couple 
of hours .^er their luncheon ; those who have apprentices to take 
care of their shops, take their luncheon and nap at home, which 
others do at their shops. We are apt to consider this habit as a great 
proof of the laziness of the people in hot climates ; but it is to be 
remembered that they do not go to rest till ten or eleven, and in sum- 
mer (the only season when they sleep in the day), they rise at half- 
past three, which does not make their whole sleep, including that 
taken in the day, more than equal to what the most moderate enjoy 
in England. 

The great meal of all ranks is caUed Shaumeet and is taken after 
the last prayers. They all bathe, generally twice aF>week, but always 
on Friday. At Peshawer they often merely wash in the open air, 
but in the towns of the cold countiy, they always use the Hummaum, 
or hot bath. These baths have been often described. They contain 
three rooms heated to different temperatures, and in the hottest the 
bather is scrubbed by the men of the bath, till every particle of dirt 
or scurf is cleared off* his skin. The entrance money is less than a 
penny, and all the operations .of the bath, induding shaving, burning 
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the hair off the body, and dying the beard, only cost one hundred 
^hars (^ree pence htd^enny) ; an Abassy (less than one shilling) is 
reckoned liberal payment from a rich man. The baths are appro- 
priated to the women for some hours every day, and during that 
time no man is allowed to approach them. 

The food of the common people is leavened bread, rice, flesh, ve- 
getables, sometimes cheese, and always Kroot or Koroot *. Provisions 
are cheap, and the people derive a great luxury from the prodigious 
abundance of fouit. At Caubul, grapes are dear when they sell for 
more than a farthing a pound ; pomegranates are little mote than a 
halfpenny a pound ; apples sell at two hundred pounds for a rupee 
(£l : 4 : 4) ; two sorts of apricots are equally cheap, and the dearer 
sorts are less than a halfpenny a pound ; peaches are dearer, but 
quinces and plums are as cheap, and melons much cheaper ; grapes 
often bear scarce any price, and the coarse sort, which is exporteld 
with so much care to India, is sometimes given to cattle. Nuts of all 
kinds are very cheap, and walnuts, with which the hills liorth of 
Caubul are covered, sell at two thousand for a rupee. The price of 
vegetables is also extremely low. The smallest piece of copper 
money, much less than a hal^enny, purdiases ten pounds of spinage, 
twenty-five of cabbage, and of carrots, turnips, pumkins, or cucum- 
bers. Coriander seeds, turmeric and ginger also sell extremely 
cheap. Ice, or rather snow, is to be had in Caubul, during the sum- 
mer, for a mere trifle. It is dearer at Candahar, but still within the 
reach of the poorest people. A favourite food at that season is ftilo- 
deh, a jelly strained from boiled wheat, and eaten with the expressed 
juice of fruits and ice, to which cream also is sometimes added. In 
winter, living is, of course, more expensive, and this is particularly 
felt in the city of Caubul, where provisions become dearer ; it is 


* Kooroot it made of dried corda premed into hard lumps. It is scraped down 
and with milk, and in this state the A%haansi of all ranks are very fimd of 

it, but it is sour, and to me veiy unpalatable. It is called ** Kooroot^” in Tartaty, 
and ** Kaishk," in Petaia. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


necessary to have stoves both in the houses and the shops, and warm 
clothing is absolutely required ; such indeed is the severity of the 
climate, that many of the poorest people emigrate to the eastward, 
where they remain till spring. 

The people have a great many amusements, the most considerable 
of which arise from their passion for what they call Sail * (enjoyment 
of prospects) ; every Friday, all shops are shut, and every man comes 
from the bath, dressed in his best clothes, and joins one of the parties 
which are always made for this day, to some hill or garden near the 
town ; a little subscription procures an ample supply of provisions, 
sweet-meats, and Fulodeh ; and for a small sum paid at the garden, 
each man has the liberty to eat as much fruit as he pleases. They 
go out in the morning, and eat their luncheon at the garden, and 
spend the day in walking about, eating fruit off the trees, smoking, 
playing at backgammon and other games, and listening to the singing 
and playing of musicians, hired by a trifling subscription. The peo- 
ple of Caubul even go on parties to the rich valleys of the Cohdau- 
mun, as far as thirty miles from the city ; these expeditions take 
several days, but are repaid by the beauty of the place, the innumer- 
able gardens, and the extreme cheapness of fruit and provisions. In 
Peshawer, the great resort is to the banks of the Budina rivulet, and 
there the climate enables them to keep up this practice all the year j 
but at Caubul it is changed in winter into parties to hunt wolves, or 
to shoot at marks. 

The people of Caubul, though very religious, and by no means re- 
laxed in their morals, are wonderfully fond of all sorts of amusement 
and recreation ; they have often singing and playing in their houses, 
and delight in flghting quails or cocks, and in all sorts of games and 
sports. 

I have now described the life of the labouring people, and I shall 
add an account of the life of an elder. 


* Corrupted from the Persian or Arabic word Seir. 
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When Mr. Durie was at Candahar, he spent a great deal of his 
time at the house of a Taujik baker, who had made some money, and 
retired from business. The following is his account of the life which 
this man led. 

Mr. Durie, used to go to the baker’s house early in the morning ; 
and generally found him sitting with a kind of Moollah, who lived in 
the house with him. The morning devotions did not occasion any 
interruption, as the baker seldom prayed, and the Moollah never. 
The latter had forsaken the world, and did not observe forms, (I con- 
clude he was a Soofee). Their breakfast was bread and soup, which 
was sometimes made at home, and sometimes ordered from a soup 
shop. Mr. Durie seldom breakfasted with them, and seldom met 
strangers there at that hour. When breakfast was over* they retired 
into a court-yard behind the house, where they were soon joined by a 
number of visitors. They sat on carpets, and smoaked tobacco. The 
Moollah sometimes smoaked the intoxicating drug called Chirs, of 
which some of the visitors occasionally partook ; but most of them 
preferred plain tobacco. They also used to eat fruit and drink Sher- 
but occasionally, in the course of the day. The company used to 
converse soberly and pleasantly ; but, as the visitors were generally 
A%hauns, the conversation was often in Pushtoo, which Mr. Durie 
did not understand. They used also to play a game of the nature of 
back-gammon, and to wrestle, and perform the athletic exercises used 
in their country, as in India and Persia. It would take a great deal 
of time to describe those exercises, or the innumerable postures which 
wrestlers are taught to assunie. Some of the principal exercises, I 
may, however, notice. In one of them, the performer places himself 
on his hands and toes, with his arms stiff, and his body horizontal, 
at a distance from the ground. He then throws his body forward, 
and at the same time bends his arms ; so that his chest and belly 
almost sweep the ground. When his body is as far thrown forward 
as possible, he draws it back to the utmost, straightens his arms, and 
is prepared to repeat the motion. A person unused to this exercise 
could not perform it ten times without intermission ; but, such is the 
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strength it coniers when often used, that one English officer was able 
to go through it six hundred times without stopping, and this ope- 
ration he repeated twice a day. Another exercise is whirling a heavy 
club round the head, in a way that requires the exertion of the whole 
body. It is either done with one immense club held in both hands, 
or with one smaller club in each hand. A third exercise is to draw a 
very strong bow, which has a heavy iron chain, instead of a string. 
It is first drawn with the right hand, like a common bow, then thrown 
oter to the right, and drawn with the left hand, and afterwards pulled 
down violently with both hands till the head and shoulders appear 
between the bow and the chain. This last exercise only operates on 
the arms and chest, but the others strain every muscle in the frame. 
There are many other exercises, intended to strengthen the whole 
or particular parts of the body, which a judicious master applies 
according to the defects of his pupifs formation. 

The degree to which these exercises bring out the muscles and 
increase the strength, is not to be believed. Though fatiguing for the 
first few days, they afterwards occasion a pleasurable feeling, and a 
sensation of lightness and alacrity which lasts the whole day, and I never 
saw a man who had performed them long, without a large chest, fine 
limbs, and swelling muscles. They are one of the best inventions 
which Europe could borrow from the East ; and, in fact, they bear a 
strong resemblance to the gymnastic exercises of ancient Greece. 

The day passed as described till after dark, by which time the 
company had taken their leave j and the baker had a good dinner of 
pilaw and other Persian dishes. Mr. Durie did not often dine with 
him, nor was there ever company ; but there always sat down a party 
of four, which was made up by the Moollah, a young nephew of the 
baker’s, and an old man, on crutches, who was related to him. After 
dinner, nobody came in but neighbours ; and these were generally 
Mr. Durie, and two petty Dooraunee Khauns, who were not in the 
army, but had lands and houses, and lived on the rent of them. They 
both kept horses, and lived in a very respectable way. They Were 
perfectly good natured, and well bred, and always behaved vrith great 
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civility to Mr. Durie. Thes6 gentlemen^ and the people of the housei 
used to converse on religion and- war, repeat odes from the Persian 
poets, and question Mr. Durie about India and the Europeans. They 
were particularly delighted with some English songs, which he sung, 
and afterwards explained in Persian. The whole p.^y used to sing 
in turn till late at night * “ with great glee j” and “ when they had 
music, they used to sing together excellent well the baker, in par- 
ticular, seemed quite transported when he was singing. One of the 
Khauns also played very well on the rubaub. Such are the employ- 
ments of idle people within doors. They also go out to sit in shops, 
and hear the news ; to talk to their friends in the market-place ; to 
hear tales and ballads in the streets ; or to the gardens of Fakeers, 
which, instead of being places where great austerity is practised, are 
the resort of all idle people, and particularly of those who smoke 
intoxicating drugs. They also go out in parties “ to gardens, where 
there are many trees and rivulets for pastime a pleasure, of which 
Mr. Durie speaks in very high terms. To this, it may be added, that 
persons in easy circumstances, oft;en drink wine in the evening, and 
have people to dance, sing, and exhibit feats of strength or dexterity. 
The dancing is commonly performed by boys. Female dancers are 
not uncommon in Peshawer, but very much so to the west. 

The common people in the A%haun towns wear the dress, and 
retain the customs of the country to which they happen to belong ; 
and, in consequence, the streets exhibit a curious spectacle in the 
assemblage of people from the different tribes and nations of the 
empire, each distinguished by the peculiar dress and manners of his 
race. Notwithstanding this circumstance, and the diversity of habits, 
language, and religion, which must be found in such a society, they 
all seem to mix well, and to live in perfect harmony with each other. 
The only exception to this, is the enmity between the Sheahs and 
Soonnees of Caubul, and even they associate and intermarry with 
each other. 


* The words between commas are Mr. Dories. 
M M 
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From all that I have seen or heard,, and particularly from the ac- 
counts of Mr. Durie, I should not suppose the condition of the people 
in towns to be unhappy. But their situation would be dreadful to an 
Englishman : and, the ease they enjoy, must be attributed to the 
practical philosophy, which all men acquire in similar circumstances, 
and which enables them to bear the evils to which they are 
habituated, without reflections on the past or fears for the future. 
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CHAP. IX. 

OF THE GREAT. 

T he only class of inhabitants that remains to be described is 
composed of the great ; under which denomination, I include 
all the Dooraunee chiefs, and the heads of the tribes, with the princi- 
pal persons who follow them to Court, and all the Persians and 
Taujiks who hold offices about the King. The first classes of these 
nobles, occasionally reside at their castles ; but that is only when they 
are at variance with the King, or during short periods^ when the 
Court is in the neighbourhood ; and they can make expeditions to 
their own castles to avoid the heat of summer, or to enjoy the amuse- 
ments of hunting. Their permanent residence is always with the 
Court. 

Their houses are on the plan of those which I have seen at Pes- 
hawer*; but, their residence at that city being only temporary, they 
are not so magnificent there, as in other parts of the country. 

They are all enclosed by high walls, and contain (besides stables, 
lodgings for servants, &c.) three or four different courts, generally 
laid out in gardens, with ponds and fountains. One side of each 
court is occupied by a building, comprising various small apartments 
in two or three stories, and some large halls, which occupy the mid- 
dle of the building, for its whole height. The halls are supported by 
tall wooden pillars, and Moorish arches, carved, ornamented, and 
painted like the rest of the halL The upper rooms open on the hfdls, 


* See Journal. 
mm2 
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HOUSES AND FURNITURE OF THE GREAT. 


by galleries which run along half way up the wall, and are set o8' 
with pillars and arches. The halls, being only separated by pillars 
and sashes of open wood-work, can always be thrown into one, by 
removing the sashes. The back of the innermost one is a solid wall, 
in which is the fire-place. The upper part of this wall is ornamented 
with false arches, which look like a continuation of the galleries, and 
which, as well as the real arches, are filled up on great occasions with 
paintings in oil, looking glasses, and other ornaments. There are 
smaller rooms along the other sides of the court yards ; and among 
them are comfortable apartments for the retirement of the master of 
the house, one of which at least is fitted up with glass windows, for 
cold weather. There are fire places in many of these difierent apart- 
ments. The walls and pillars are ornamented with flowers in various 
patterns, painted in distemper or in oil, on a white ground composed 
of a sort of white wash, mixed with shining particles, which is called 
Seem Gil, or silver earth. The doors are of carved wood, and in 
winter are covered with curtains of velvet, embroidered cloth, and 
brocade. In all the rooms, at a height which is easily within reach, 
are ardied recesses in the walls, which are painted very richly, and 
by a strange depravity of taste, are thought to be embellished by 
glass bottles of various coloured pickles and preserves. The poor 
also have these recesses, which they ornament with China cups, and 
in which they store their fruits for winter consumption ; the curtains 
in their houses are of quilted chintz, or of canvas painted with birds, 
beasts, flowers, &c. in oil. The pictures in the houses of the rich 
are mostly, if not entirely, done in Persia ; the figures are old Persian 
Kings and warriors, young men and women drinking together, or 
scenes from some of the Persian poems. The principal ornaments of 
the rooms of the great are carpets and felts, which serve them in 
place of all other furniture. Persian carpets are too well known in 
Europe, to require any description, but there is a kind made near 
Heraut, which excels all others I ever saw } they are made of wool, 
but so fine and glossy, and dyed with such brilliant colours, that they 
appear to be of silk : caipets of highly wrought shawl are also used 
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but this piece of magnificence must be very rare, from the enormous 
expense. * 

There are felts for sitting on, spread close to the wall, all round 
the room, except where the entrance is, which in the halls is always 
at one end. They are brownish grey, with patterns of flowers in 
dim colours ; that at the top of the room is broader than the others, 
which are about three feet and a half, or four feet broad. On the 
upper felt are smaller carpets of embroidered silk, or velvet, with 
cushions of the same, for distinguished visitors. 

The Haram (or seraglio) is always in the innermost court It has 
a separate entrance, but communicates by a private passage with the 
apartments where company are received. 

The palaces even at Caubul or Candahar are probably very inferior 
to those of Persia ; and certainly none of them would bear a mo- 
ment’s comparison with a highly furnished house in England. 

The dress of the great is on the Persian model ; it consists of a shirt 
of Kuttaun (a kind of linen of a wide texture, the best of which is 
imported from Aleppo, and the common sort from Persia) ; a pair of 
wide silken trowsers ; an under tunic of fine Masulipatam chintz, 
with some small pattern, which reaches below the middle of the calf, 
and completely covers the thighs and upper part of the leg, and which 
is fastened close to the body with strings ; an upper tunic of the same 
kind, but of difierent materials ; a shawl girdle, and an Afghaun cap, 
with a shawl loosely twisted ro^md it, in the form of a turban : to this 
must be added, white cotton or shawl stockings, and Persian shoes ; 
and a large mantle thrown over the shoulders. There are rows of 
buttons and loops down the breast of the tunic, and at the 
sleeves, and one kind of mantle has a row of immense sugar loaf 


* MooUah Jaffer of Seestaun had a shawl carpet of great size^ with sqmrate pieces 
for sitting on, which was bespoke for Shauh Mahmood, and which was bou^t for a 
quarter of its price after that prince was dethroned. MooUah Jaffer asked i£io,ooo 
for it, which ^ said was fiur below its value: he intended to try to seU it at the 
courts of Persia and Russia, and if be fiuled, to cut it up and seU it in pieces to 
the Turks. 
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buttons^ with corresponding loops ; the upper tunic is generally made 
of some costly but plain material : a stuff called Oormuk^ made of 
camel’s hair, and generally of some shade of brown, is common ; as 
is cloth of strong dark coloured cotton. Satin, shawl, and Persian 
brocade are also worn ; and for full dress, they have very magnificent 
tunics of cloth of gold. The shawl round the waist, is of a kind sel- 
dom seen either in India or in England, it is long and narrow (about 
a foot and a half broad), and is wrought all over. As the price of 
shawls depends on the quantity of work in them, it is of course very 
expensive; a good one can scarcely be purchased under ^150 or 
£ 200 . The shawl round the head, is the kind worn by ladies in 
England, and by all rich people in India. The shawls worn for tunics 
are made for the purpose, and sold in pieces ; they are covered with 
small flowers on a coloured ground. The mantle is of the same kind 
of shawl, with very large flowers, such as are seen on the borders of 
Indian shawls. It is also made of all the other materials already men- 
tioned, which vary with the season : in summer a single robe of light 
silk is enough, and in winter the mantle is offen lined and trimmed 
with expensive furs. When they travel, they generally wear broad 
cloth, and then they are always in boots, which are of the same kind 
through all ranks, viz. high, with a peak and tassel in front of the 
knee, made of very strong brown leather, with narrow heels shod 
with iron. The rich, however, sometimes have them of green or 
black shagreen leather. 

It was formerly a regulation, that no nobleman should appear at 
Court, unless in cloth of gold. That form is now dispensed with ; 
but every man must be in boots, and wear a sword ; and those on 
whom the King has conferred the privilege, must wear an ornament 
of jewels on the right side of the turban, surmounted by a high plume 
of the feathers of a kind of Egret This bird is found only in Cash- 
meer : and the feathers are carefully collected for the King, who 
bestows them on his nobles. The only other ornaments they wear, 
either of gold or jewels, are about their swords, daggers, and pistols. 
The sword is of the Persian form, which is worn all over the west- 
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The hilt resembles our own, except that it has no guard for the 
fingers : the blade is narrower, and more curved than ours. Indian 
steel is the most prized for the material ; but the best swords are made 
in Persia and in Syria. The dagger is often the long Afghaun knife, 
which has a blade about two feet long, and more than two inches 
broad at the bottom, and growing narrower till it comes to a point. 
It has an edge on one side ; and the back is very thick to give it 
strength and weight The handle is just large enough for the hand } 
and has no guard, except what is formed by the blade projecting over 
the hand. When sheathed, the whole sinks into the scabbard, and 
only about an inch of the handle is seen. The Persian short dagger, 
with a very thick handle, is also common ; but the handsomest kind 
is, I believe, derived from the Turks. One of this description formed 
part of the dress of honour conferred on me by the King, and is pro- 
bably now in the Persian office at Calcutta. It was about fourteen 
inches long : the sheath and handle were both round, tapering to a 
point, where there was some sort of ornament : the upper part was 
set with jewels in rings, and the top was almost covered by a bad 
ruby, set with diamonds. Nothing could be more elegant than the 
outside ; but, when drawn, a knife was produced, which, though of 
fine steel, was exactly of the shape of a small carving knife. The 
great men have swords, daggers, belts, &c. richly embellished with 
jewels for great occasions ; but those they usually wear are plain, and 
it is not always the best sword that is most adorned. A sword, sent 
by the King of Caubul to the Governor General, which had belonged 
to Tamerlane, and afterwards to a succession of the Suffavees (or 
Sophis) of Persia, and which was taken by the A^hauns at Isphahaun, 
had no ornament, except some gold about the hilt, and an embossed 
sheathing of the same material, extending about six or seven inches 
up the scabbard. Great men sometimes wear a pistol in their girdle, 
but more commonly have them in their holsters. Those made in 
Daughestaun (to the east of Georgia) are most prized ; but I have seen 
imitations of them made in Cashmeer, which could not be distin 
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guished from the originals. All ranks go unarmed, except at G)urt, 
or on a journey. 

The ladies wear the Persian dress, and, of course, have an endless 
variety of clothes and ornaments. The most remarkable parts of their 
dress are their pantaloons of stiff velvet, or highly wrought shawl, or 
of silk ; and their jackets, of velvet, brocade, &c. which much resemble 
those worn by our dragoons. They have three rows of buttons, 
joined by broad lace ornamented with coloured flowers wrought into 
it; The back part of the sleeve comes down beyond the Angers, and 
is worn doubled back, so as to shew the lining of tissue or brocade. 

The ceremonies of the great are On the same model as those of the 
common people. The place of honour is in the comer of the room, 
at the end opposite the entrance. The master sits there, facing the 
entrance, and with his side to the garden or court-yard. A row of 
servants is drawn up immediately below him (in the Court) ; and, 
from the usual height of the hall above the ground, their heads are 
not high enough to admit of their seeing the company inside. If the 
ownet bf the house is visited by a superior, he advances to meet him, 
but only rises in his place to receive an equal : to an inferior, he 
merely rises on his knees. It is a mark of great attention in the mas- 
ter to place a guest in his own seat ; and the nearer to him, the more 
honourable the post. The great maintain households on the plan of 
the King’s. They have porters, called Caupehees *, who stand at the 
outer gate, with long staves in their hands. A visitor is received here 
by one or two Ishikaghaussees f, who conduct him through the first 
court. At the next door are other porters, with ivory-headed staves ; 
and he is there received by ofiicers, who lead him through different 
courts, always with the same forms, till the Arzbegee presents him to 
the great man, and points out the proper place for him to take his 
seat. After this, there are no more forms, and no restraint on con- 


* From the Turkish word, for a gate* 
t A Turkish word, meaning Master oflhe Door/’ 
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versation; but what must be 'imposed in most countries, by the par- 
ticular temper of the great man, and the degree of dependence of the 
visitor. The manners of the great are mild and plain, and, at the 
same time, dignified and manly. The officers I have mentioned are 
dressed like gentlemen of the country, and their appearance improves 
as their station is nearer the reception room ; but, the other attend- 
ants are far from showy : and the great in Caubul, seem to be averse 
to parade, and to pique themselves more on the order and silence of 
their attendants, than on their number or the splendour of their 
appearance. In like manner, when they go out, their followers are 
by no means numerous ; but are marshalled with great regularity, and 
march in silence and good order. In India, the coming of a great 
man may be known while he is a mile ofi', by the shouting of his 
attendants, the blowing of trumpets, and beating of drums ; and, 
though his retinue is very picturesque, from the number of men on 
foot and horseback who compose it, the rapidity and confusion of their 
movements, the lively colours of their dresses, tlic shining of their 
arms, and the glitter of the standards of cloth of gold which are mixed 
with them ; yet, nothing can give a less idea of discipline and decorum. 
In Caubul, on the contrary, a nobleman mounts his horse, and is 
alighted, and almost in the room, before you have notice of his 
approach. 

The servants in Afghaunistaun are remarkable for activity and 
fidelity. They do every sort of work with cheerfulness, attend their 
master mounted and well armed when he travels, and are often 
trusted with his most important secrets. Their masters send them 
with the most confidential messages, without taking any precaution, 
but that of providing for their being believed by the person to whom 
they are sent. For this purpose, the master gives his ring, or some 
other article which is generally about his own person, or else instructs 
the servant to allude to some indifferent matter, that is only known 
to his master and the person to whom the message is to be delivered. 
For example, a servant begins his message, with saying ; “ If you 
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and my master were sitting by yourselves in such a garden, and he 
told you that he had counted thirty-four different kinds of flowers 
within a few yards in the hills of Caubul, that is to be a sign to you 
that what I say is from him.” 

The servants are fed in the house, and clothed at their master’s 
expense, besides which they get their wages once a quarter. They 
are often soldiers in the Dusteh, or regiment, which their master 
commands. 

' The life of the great naturally differs from that which I have attri- 
buted to the common people. They do not get up till sun-rrise, when 
they pray and read the Koraun, and religious books, for an hour or 
thereabouts. They thien have a breakfast of bread, butter, honey, 
eggs, and cheese : after this they repair to court, where the officers 
of the household have assembled at a much earlier hour. They re- 
main at the palace till Chaushtj and during that period they sit in the 
apartments allotted to their respective orders, transact business, re- 
ceive petitioners, and do a great part of their official duty : those who 
are most employed, have their luncheon brought to them at the 
palace, and remain there tiU the court breaks up for the day j but the 
generality go home to this meal, and in summer take their usual nap 
after it. \Vhen they awake, they perform their devotions, and read a 
little, then receive visitors, and dispatch such business as could not 
be done at the palace, till Deegury when they again repair to court. 
At dark they return home, and amuse themselves till a late hour, 
when they dine, and afterwards many drink wine, when they have 
private parties. At their great entertainments, of course, nothing of 
this kind is thought of, but unless on such occasions, they have only 
intimate friends at dinner, Chausht being the meal to which they 
usually ask strangers. It is not to be supposed that all the great 
drink wine ; on the contrary, the bulk of the Doorauhee Sirdars ab- 
stain from it, and all try to reconcile the practice with decency ; but 
as their debauches are always carried on in company, this seldom can 
be done. It may be supposed that all great men have not their time 
so fully occupied as those I have described ; they do not, however, 
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want w'ays of filling it up agreeably, for though their lives are more 
austere than those of the common people, they delight in hunting and 
hawking, and have many resources in reading or hearing books read 
to them : it is even a profession to read, and the Shauh Naumeh, the 
great heroic poem of Ferdausi, has a large class of readers, called 
Shauhnaumeh Khoons, w'hose business it is to read it, or recite the 
fine passages with proper emphasis and action. Those w’ho are not 
disposed to literature, have Persian and Pushtoo singers, and play at 
chess, backgammon, or cards. The two first games are nearly the 
same as ours, but the third, which is more rare, is played, as in India, 
with round cards, and differs in many respects from what we play. 
They also have gardens near the town, where they retire with a few 
friends, and where they sometimes give large parties. On the whole, 
however, their stvle of livins is verv inferior to that of the nobles of 
Persia, and does not correspond with the vast fortunes which some 
of them are said to possess. 

All that I know of their entertainments may be communicated by 
a description of one which was given to the British mission at Pesha- 
wer, by Meer Abool Hussun Khaun, the IMehmaundaur of the em- 
bassy. \\'e were first introduced into a large court, in the centre of 
which was a pond, surrounded by many rows of small lamps, the light 
of which was reflected from the water, where other lamps floated on 
boards ; many torches were also stuck up round the court, and all 
together gave a light as strong as that of day, and showed the place 
filled with attendants and spectators. 

We entered through a high gate, on each side of which were some 
buildings, and over all an open gallery. Opposite to us were the 
painted pillars and arches of a hall, and on each side w'ere buildings, 
the lower part of which only contained one or two doors, but which 
I believe had windows in the upper story. We w’ere received in the 
hall opposite the gateway, w’hich opened on the court, and partook of 
the illumination. We entered, as is usual, by a door at the lower end 
of the room, and took our seats at the top. The floor vras covered 
with a rich and beautiful carpet ; along three sides of the room were 
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felts covered with doth of gold, for the guests to sit on t those at the 
upper end were particularly magnificent, being velvet of the brightest 
colours, richly embroidered with gold. The doors were hung with 
curtains of cloth of gold, or of highly embroidered silks, and the 
gaUeries round the upper parts of the room were closed with Persian 
pictures, round whidi appeared a profusion of gold cloth and em- 
broidery. Among other things, 1 observed with some surprise, a 
large piece of silver cloth, in which the sun rising over a lion (the 
royal ensign of Persia), was wrought in gold. There were mirrors 
in different parts of the rcxim, and we were astonished to observe two 
of dimensions superior to any of those which we had brought with 
so much difficulty over mountains and desarts, to give the King an 
idea of English manufactures. Those in the room, we understood, 
had all come overland from Europe, through Persia or Tartary. Along 
the middle of the room was a row of lights : thick candles, surrounded 
with wreathes of flowers in coloured wax, were placed alternately with 
artificial trees, in which the lights were disposed among leaves, 
flowers, grapes, and other fruits, represented in wax in their natural 
colours. On the gold and velvet, with which the upper part of the 
room was spread, were placed, with more civility than good taste, 
a row of plain chairs for our accommodation ; and soon afrer we were 
seated, trays of sweetmeats were handed round. Soon after a dance 
of women began, and fire-works were let off in the court ; and our 
attempts at conversation, amidst the din of the instruments, the shouts 
of a dozen male and female singers, and the noise of the fire-works, 
were disagreeable and interrupted. Tea was served round, in China 
cups, without cream, very sweet, and rendered most disagreeable by 
an infusion of anise seed. When dinner was announced, the dancing 
ceased, and our entertainer (who was a Sheeah) found some pretence 
to withdraw *. We sat down on the ground to dinner, which was 


* The Sheeahs (in Caubul at least) are very strict in eating with none but Mussul- 
mans, in which they form a contrast to the Soonnees. G>lonel IVanklin makes the 
same remark of the Soonees in Persia; and it is probable that the least numerous 
and most persecuted of the sects, is most scrupulous in each country. 
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placed before us on trays with lids, wrapped up in white cloth, con- 
cealed by brocade covers with gold fringes. 

The dishes, according to the Persian fashion, were dyed of all 
colours, and ornamented with a profusion of gold and silver leaf. 
They were served in China dishes, and consisted of all kinds of 
roasted, boiled, and baked meat, pilaws and ragouts, with many things 
which it would be difficult to describe. We were attended by well 
dressed servants, mostly Persians, who are reckoned the best servants, 
and whom the Afghauns employ as cooks, maitri^s d’hotel, &c. as we 
do Frenchmen. In the midst of so much magnificence, and really so 
much neatness and arrangement, it was curious to see the servants 
snuffing the candles into a tea cup with a pair of scissars, and others 
jointing the meat with a large penknife, and then tearing it to pieces, 
and laying it on our plates with their hands. It is however but just 
to say, that this was not done till they had washed their hands, and 
tucked their sleeves up to their elbows. The dinner was cold, and 
consequently not much relished j and the uniform dancing, and indif- 
ferent firtvworks, which lasted without intermission till two in the 
% 

morning, deserve but little praise. 

The entertainment on the whole was rather splendid than agree- 
able, (particularly as some hours of the time were spent in a private 
apartment, discussing the ceremonial of our reception by the King) ; 
but one, which we soon after received at a garden, was far more to 
our taste ; and I shall add a description of it to shew the nature of 
this sort of party among the great. It was given in the garden, which 
is called after Timour Shauh, who laid it out. It was a very exten- 
sive square, enclosed by brick walls, and divided by two very broad 
avenues of alternate cypresses and planes, crossing each other at right 
angles in the middle of the square. The open space in the centre of 
each avenue was filled with a very long and broad bed of poppies, on 
each side of which was a walk between borders of flowers. In the 
four squares, into which the avenues divided the garden, were in- 
numerable fig, peach, plum, apple, pear, pomegranate, quince, and 
mulberry trees, in full blossom : here and there was scattered a high 
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pepul tree. In some places, the ground below the trees was sowed 
with beans, which were then in flower. The appearance of the gar- 
den, setting aside the recollections of Europe which it excited, was 
reallv delishtful. Tlie scents, which sometimes came on the wind, 
were enchanting, and the whole was completed by the singing of the 
birds, whose notes we thought we recogni 2 ed ; and every one was 
anxious to attribute them to some of those which he had most ad- 
mired in England. Tents had been pitched in the garden ; and one 
in particular had a. very pleasing effect, in the midst of the whole, at 
the place where the avenues cross each other. The roof of it was 
green and red, and the walls were of open work, so as to admit the 
air, without permitting those in the tent to be seen from without. 
The interstices were so shaped, and the colours of the solid parts so 
disposed, as to make the whole very liglit and elegant. After a long 
walk, we sat down under a tree, listened to the birds, and talked.with 
the son of our Mehmaundaur about our country and Caubul, of which 
he gave an enchanting account : that city, and its 100,000 gardens, 
were indeed a common topic of praise and admiration. \Mien we 
went to the tent, we found our Mehmaundaur, accompanied by the 
King’s Imaum and some other Moollahs. The Imaum, who was a 
plain, open, talkative, pleasant man, expatiated on the beauties of 
Caubul, which, he said, we must see, and launched out in praises of 
the Afghauns and their country. -On this, or some other occasion, he 
was very inquisitive about the reason of our cropping and docking 
our horses ; laughed heartily at tlie practice ; and said, if ever he had 
a vicious horse, he would send him to us to be made an example of. 
After some time, these gentlemen went away, and left us to take 
some relief from the fatigue we suffered in sitting cross-legged, which, 
though entreated to sit at our ease, we always continued to do, as we 
knew how rude any other posture would be thought. After some 
time our Chausht or luncheon was brought in. Basons and ewers 
were handed round to wash our hands. After which, they spread a 
large flowered chintz table-cloth, ornamented with Persian verses on 
the bounty of God, and other mottos, such as were thought fit for a 
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table-cloth. Trays, covered with white calicoe, were then put doum, 
and the calicoe, when unfolded, was spread over our knees. Each 
tray contained fifteen or more dishes, saucers, and cups, large and 
small, in which were two large pilaws, several little dressed dishes, 
relishes, pickles, and preserves. A bowl of sherbet was in the 
middle of each tray. Besides these, there were dishes of the Doomba 
lamb, dressed plainly ; but full of juice, and much improved by the 
flavour of the sauce and stuffing. There were also flat cakes of 
leavened bread to serve for plates, besides the bread for eating. 
When we had done eating, w'hich we did most heartily, warm water 
was handed round for washing, the dishes and table-cloths were 
removed, and our culleeauns were brought in. As soon as this was 
done, three dancing girls were introduced to amuse us with their 
singing and dancing. They were incomparably superior to those of 
India in face, figure, and performance. Their dress, though not so 
rich as is usual in Hindustan, was in much better taste. They wore 
caps of gold and silver stuffs. Tlieir hair was plaited in a very be- 
coming manner ; and little curls were allowed to hang down round 
their foreheads and cheeks, wfith a very pretty effect. They had 
perfectly white teeth, red lips, and clear complexions, set off by little 
artificial moles like patches. Their complexions, however, were jierhaps 
indebted to art, as rouge is very common among the ladies of Caubul. 
Their dancing had a great deal of action. The girl scarcely cn er 
stands w’hile she sings, (as those in India do) ; but rushes forward, 
clasps her hands, sometimes sinks on her knees, and throws herself 
into other attitudes expressive of the passions, which are the subject 
of her song ; and all this action, though violent, is perfectly graceful. 
Behind, stand a number of w’ell-dressed fiddlers, drummers, and 
beaters of cymbals, with long beards, and an air of gravity little suited 
to their profession. All these disturb the concert, by shouting out 
their applauses of the dancers, or joining in the song with all the 
powers of their voice. The !Moollahs, it appeared, could not projjerly 
be present at this exhibition ; and I was soon called to join the 
Imaum, who, with the ^lehmaundaur (also an officer of high rank), 
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had been commissioned to negotiate with me. We sat down on a 
carpet, under a plum tree, and had a long conversation, which the 
Imaum, who had no great fondness for business, often interrupted by 
questions and speeches to Mr. Richard Strachey, the Secretary to the 
Mission ; such as “ Strachey, let me look at your seals “ What the 
deuce is this figure ?” “ Have you got such a thing as a Sepoy glass 
about you ?” At last our business was ended, and after some jokes 
on the dress of our respective nations, we took another walk in the 
garden, and then went home. * 

This garden is close to the balla hissaur, but is divided from it by a 
public road. The King often retires thither ; and sometimes carries 
some of the ladies of his seraglio along with him. On these occasions, 
a number of officers, called Koorkehees, are stationed on all the 
roads which lead to that already mentioned, to prevent any one ap- 
proaching while the Haram is passing. It only remains to say a few 
words concerning the character of the great, which terminate my 
observations on that class. 

In examining the conduct of the Afghaun Chiefs, as followers of 
the Court, we certainly take their character in the most unfavourable 
point of view. In their behaviour to their tribes, respect for public 
opinion makes them sober, decent, tolerably just, and always kind and 
conciliating ; but, at Court, they cannot but imbibe the corruption of 
the atmosphere in which they live ; and, even in speaking of the 
Afghaun courtiers, we may safely pronounce that they are the worst 
part of the nation. If the Persians be thrown into the scale, the 


* All the men of the guard and retinue of the mission, who had attended me to the 
garden, were admitted to view it between our walks, and were entertained while we were 
at our luncheon. The mixture of European and Asiatic dresses, and the inconsistency 
between the scene and some of the figures that were moving up and down it, amused us 
all. Among others, we descried my groom, w'ho was strutting about one of the large 
walks, with his hands in his pockets, apparently recollecting the most knowing of his Lon- 
don airs, when he was accosted by a Persian, in a high skin cap, and a tunic that reached 
to his heels. This couple conversed for some time by signs ; and soon got so well ac- 
quainted, that they shook hands, and walked off arm in arm into one of the smaller alleys. 
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crimes and corruptions of the court would weigh down those of all 
the rest of the population. As far as my opportunities of observa- 
tion went, I must own I found the Dooraunee Sirdars sincere and 
direct, and had every reason to believe them high minded, and as 
honourable at least as any other nobility in Asia ; but the rest of the 
people about the government were very generally mean, false, and 
rapacious. Even the Sirdars, when in power, made money by the 
most disgraceful extortion ; numbers of them had deserted from one 
party to another, with shameless perfidy ; and none, however attached 
to the cause in which he was engaged, was at all inclined to make 
pecuniary sacrifices to promote its interest. Much jealousy and dis- 
cord also prevailed among the most powerful Sirdars, and many open 
or secret acts of enmity were put in practice by them against each 
other ; but on the whole, their charat’ter was greatly superior to that 
of the other classes about the King. Every day furnished some ex- 
ample of the bold intrigues, open falsehoods, and daring forgeries of 
the Persians ; and no experience in India could prepare a foreigner 
for the impudence and beggarly importunity of most of the lower 
officers of the state. Even this general fact, however, was not with- 
out exceptions ; and if the best of the courtiers were not quite ex- 
empt from the vices imputed to their order, there were some men of 
decent character even among the Persians. 

The character of the Afghaun chiefs will be in a great measure 
unfolded in the historical sketch annexed to this account, and in 
various parts of my journal ; but an account of those who were at the 
court of Shauh Shujau, when I was there, may serve to give a general 
idea of their disposition and manners. The chief was Akram Khaun, 
of whom enough has already been said. 

The next man was Muddud Khaun, the chief of the Iskhankzyes, 
whose grandfather distinguished himself greatly in the Persian wars, 
and is said to have wounded Naudir Shauh in battle ; his father was 
one of the greatest and most warlike of the Dooraunee Sirdars, and 
Muddud Khaun himself was possessed of great wealth, and was ex- 
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tremely respected. His manners) dresS) and behaviour'were always 
spc^en of as particularly decent and dignified) thouj^ he lived in no 
kind of splendour. He was said to be a mtfn of talents* and of a good 
education ; but it gives no great idea of his capacity, that his studies 
were diiefly in physic and astrology; the first of which was recom- 
mended by his weakly constitution, and the second by the unsettled 
times in whidi he lived: he was, however, very popular, and had a 
great reputation for his knowledge of the art of commanding, for his 
skin and courage in war, and for every thing but liberality. His 
character for fidth was so good, that even in the troubled times he 
had witnessed, he had never been required to take an oath ; and 
although it could not be concealed that he had given up the city of 
Heraut, with which he was entrusted by Shauh Zemaun, to that 
prince’s rival, yet from the account he himself gave of the transac- 
tion, it appeared that he was driven to it by the suspicions and de- 
signs of a son of Shauh Zemaun’s, to whom the nominal government 
of Heraut belonged. 

The best of the order was Goolistaun Khaun, the chief of the 
Atchikzyes, to whose merits the whole country bore testimony. He 
was brave and sincere, patient in investigation, indefittigable in 
executing justice, and never was accused of receiving a present He 
was absent at his government of Caubul all the time I was at Pesha- 
wer. 

Ghuffoor Khaun was a man of wealth and consequence, but desti- 
tute of firmness and capacity. He had deserted firom Mahmood to 
Shujau, for which he suffered death on the field of battle at Neemla, 
about a month afi;^ I saw him. 

Auzim Khaun held the office of Nussukhdiee Banshee, answering 
to that of our Earl Marshal in old times. He was by no means defi- 
cient in abilities, but more remarkable for his steadiness and honour ; 
Shaidt Mdunood having ordmed him to put Wafifedaur Khaun, and 
Sttddozyes to deatii> contraiy to a custom which is almost sacred 
am<M)g the Ddoraunees, he refused to obey $; Mahmood at first was 
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enraged at hia contumacy^ and ordered the guarda to &11 on him with 
the butt enda of their matchlocka; but notwithatanding the cruel 
treatment he received, and Mahmood’a threata that he ahould be put 
to death if he did not obey, he peraevered in hia rdhaaj, and in time 
obtuned Mahmood’a confidence, by hia firm adhermice to hia 
principlea. 

Meer Hotuk Khaun, nephear to the fiunoua Sirdar Jehaun Khann 
(the greats of Ahmed Shauh’a generala), waa the chief of the intd- 
ligence department. He waa a good acholar, and an excellent Peraiui 
poet, but aa hia learning lay in poetry, hiatoiy, and other brandiea 
of eluant literature, instead of law, he derived no reapect firom hia 
acquirements. He was a quiet timid man, not at aU disposed to 
tyranny, but accessible to corruption. 

By &r the most remarkable of the chiefs of that time, was Ahmed 
Khaun Noorzye, the head of the great tribe of Noorzye, and one of 
the few remaining soldiers of Ahmed Shauh. He was a man of 
prodigious strength and stature; though considerably upwards of 
seventy, and rather corpulent, he bore the marks of his former 
vigour, and was still a very handsome man. He had a lair com- 
plexion, with a high hooked nose, a stem countenance, hairy 
cheeks, and a long beard; his manner was very plain, with an aflfeo* 
tation of roughness and sincerity, whidi he prided himself on re- 
taining. He was, however, no pattern of ancient fiuth ; he had 
twice deserted his party on the field of battle, and was in correspond- 
ence with the enemy at the time when I saw him. His dumay fiwud, 
however, defeated its own object, and he waa distrusted by both par- 
ties, without ever having gained by deceiving either. He had held 
the highest commands in the stde, and had served with r^utation in 
Khorasaaun ; he had, however, l^n beaten by the Uzbeks in Bulkh, 
and by the Talpooreea in Sinde. It is remarkable that hia defod^ on 
the last occasion, waa owing to hia attenqpting to practiae the Uzbek 
mode of war, which had been so succeasi^y employed against him^ 
self He was, howevet^ nman of great peno^ opinn^ ao44ytorjea» 
but awarieioos even among A%haim €iifhlia*^ .fiBa.^^ 
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treach<^ during the time I was at Peshawer) made him loud in his 
zeal for Shauh Shuja*s cause ; and to draw off the public attention 
from his own proceedings, he afiected great alarm from the English, 
and harangued against foreigners and their arts on all occasions^ His 
stratagems were, however, unsuccessful: his conespondence was dis- 
covered, and he was again thrown into prison about the time I left 
Feshawer. The success of Mahmood’s party procured him his 
liberty for a time, but his own ill conduct, or his bad character, ex- 
posed him again to suspicion, and he ended his days in a prison. 
Even when I saw him, he had just suffered a long imprisonment, but 
the King, in his distress, had released him, and endeavoured to re- 
gain his attachment. He had been restored to his rank, and had re> 
ceived great honours from the King ; but as he was afraid of being 
called on to contribute to the support of the government, he affected 
extreme, poverty. 1 found him in a house which had gone to ruin 
during his long confinement ; it was at some distance from the town^ 
and the hall where he received us, opened on a n^lected garden ; 
part cff the roof had fallen in, and the walls, which seemed to have 
been w^ell finished, though plain, bore evident marks of decay ; there 
was no carpet, nor even felts to sit on. 

We found the Khaun seated, with four or five other persons. He 
was dressed in . the usual manner, and very plain : He rose, and came 
finrward to meet me ; and, on my holding out my hands to receive 
him in the Persian ftuhion, he declared in a rough voice that he was for 
no Persian professions, and said something of A%haun sincerity uid 
true friendship : He then seized me by the arms with a rude gripe, 
and pressed me with gr^ vehemence to his breast. We then sat 
down, and the Khaun, after inquiring about my health, and paying 
the usual compliments, began to declaim against the Persians and 
Porsiah r^nmnents ; praised his own Ooloos, which he said was 
100^000 strong} and talked of the devotion of the Dooraunees to the 
Kiug and royal fhmily, imd of the impossibility of supplanting it. 
The mUiuiing of riiis harangue- appeared to be, to make a shew of ins 
attaefament to the King on so public an occarion i and, also to prd^ 
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his patriotism, bj impressing me with an idea of the finiitlessnesa of 
any designs on the Docnrannee state. I made such r^»lies as were 
likely to convince him and the by-rtanders of the vanity of his appre- 
hensions, without appear^ to apply what he said to mysc^ NoU 
withstanding his affected roughness, his behaviour, and his ordinary 
conversation, during my visit, were perfectly polite and attentive. 
He sent me a present next day, as is usual ; and, as he was unable 
to return my visit, 1 sent him a present, without waiting fer that 
ceremony : He sent a polite message of thanks ; and was hi^y 
pleased with a pair of spectacles, with which he said he should be 
able to read the Koraun better than with those of his own country $ 
but he returned a pen-knife with many bladife, bulging me to give 
him a larger one instead. And I learned from a by-stander, that 
when he first aaw it, he had said " what am I to do with this thing 
like a scorpion ? I wish the Envoy would give me a knife, that aman 
could make some use of.** When this was related to me, it intro- 
duced many stories from my visitors about Ahmed Khaun*s manners* 
All said that he would eat three sheep's heads for breakfest, and the 
greater part of a sheep for dinner. On another occasion, when Ahmed 
Khaun*s manners were talked of among two or three people whom I 
knew well, I hi^pened to mention the kind of salute he had given 
me, which afforded great entertainment to the company. But next 
day, the story came to Ahmed Khaun's ears ; and he thought it ne- 
cessary to send aformal i^logy, explaining that the kind of embrace 
he had given me was really in the old A%haun feshion, and was his 
constant practice with people fer whom he had a regud, 

I cannot give abetter idea of the Dooraunee Sirdars, or contrast 
thmn more with the Fmians, than by relating a part of my own 
transactimia with them both. At a time when SSisuh hfehmood was 
advancing from the west, Shauh IShiyan's army, which had been ool-, 
lected at a great expense* was defeated and (^apmed by the rebels 
in Cashmeer, and he was entirely destitute of the means of raising 
anothw fer tfaw defence of his thnmc» ha these cireuBUtaaoes* it 
was.of the utmost M ii pQ i taoc e to hha tuiobtaimpeeaiuaiy assist^^ 
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from us ; but our policy prevented our taking part in the civil wars of 
the country, and our public declarations to that effect did not leave us 
at liberty to do so, consistently with good faith, even if we had been 
so inclined. The ministers, who were employed to persuade me 
to depart from this line of conduct, were two Persians and a Moollah ; 
but other persons of the same description were employed to influence 
me in the shape of ordinary visitors and disinterested friends. I 
frequently found some of these in my hall when I rose j and, although 
the necessity of retiring to Chausht procured me a respite of some 
hours during the day, the ministers were often with me till two 
hours after midnight. There was no argument or solicitation which 
they did not employ : They even endeavoured to persuade me that 
our Indian possessions would be in danger if we refused so reasonable 
a request ; but, even they never insinuated that I should be exposed 
to any personal risk. The utmost of their threats, (and those cer- 
tainly were embarrassing), consisted in assurances that the Queen 
would send her veil to me ; and that, when Akram Khaun returned 
from Cashmeer, he would certainly come nunnawautee to my house. 
But these fears were dispelled on Akram Khaun’s arrival. At my 
interviews with him, the same subject was renewed ; but all impor- 
tunity, and even all solicitation, was at an end. Akram proposed, in 
direct terms, schemes of mutual benefit ; which, while they provided 
for the King of CaubuTs wants, undoubtedly appeared to him to offer 
great and immediate advantage to the British ; and, which shewed 
entire confidence in our sincerity and good faith. When it was obvious 
that these plans were not acceptable, they were instantly dropt. 

The King's difficulties, however, continued to increase. Caubul 
fell into the hands of the enemy ; and his approach was daily expect- 
ed at Peshawer. The King tried all means of raising money. His 
jewels were offered for sale at less than half their value ; but nobody 
dared to venture on a purchase, of which the opposite party would 
have denied the validity. In aU his distresses, the King never re- 
sorted to violence. He was at one time advised to seize a large sum 
of money, which some merchants were carrying from Caubul to Cash- 
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tAeer on a commercial speculation. He was nearly persuaded to take 
their monej) and to give them jewds in pawn for repayment. The 
Royal Gauzy had given his fetwa, declaring the legality of the action ; 
but, on reflection, the King determined to maintain his reputation, 
and rejected the expedient In this season of necessity, recourse was 
again had to me ; and, as the Persians had exhausted all their arts, 
1 was invited to a Council of the Dooraunee Sirdars. The Persians 
did not fail to take advantage of this circumstance. They lamented 
the rudeness and barbarism of the Afghauns ; pointed out to me what 
a difference I should find in treating with military savages, and. with 
polished people like themselves ; but told me to be of good courage, 
for that a little compliance would set all right. They even insinuated 
that it would be dignified to make a voluntary offer through them, 
rather than be intimidated by the violence of the Dooraunees. After 
all this, I went to the Palace to the Council, accompanied by Mr. 
Strachey and two other gentlemen. We were led, by a private way, 
into a very comfortable room, close to the presence chamber. On 
our way, we passed through an antichamber, where some of the prin- 
cipal Secretaries and Ministers were transacting their business. When 
we had taken our seats some of our acquaintances came in for a few 
minutes, and we were then left to ourselves, to admire the rich and 
beautiful landscape on which the windows of our room opened. 
The curtain, which covered the principal door, was soon gently 
raised, and several persons in dark dresses entered in profound silence, 
and without any bustle. They did not at first attract much notice ; 
but, on looking at them, I perceived Muddud Khaun ; and, as I rose 
to receive him, I recognized Akram Khaun, Ahmed Khaun Noorzye, 
and the four other great Dooraunee Sirdars. They were all in their 
court dresses, with the red boots on, which are required when they 
appear before the King ; but all quite plain in their attire. They took 
their seats opposite to us, with Ahmed Khaun, the eldest of the 
number, at their head. They immediately entered on general conver- 
sation, interspersed with many civil and friendly speeches ; but they 
.showed an extraordinaiy rductance to open the business of the meeting, 
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and often pressed each other in Pushtoo to begin, before any one could 
be found to undertake it At length they began at a great distance, 
talked of their confidence in us, and their wish to consult with us, 
and at last delicately hinted at their own wants : in reply to which, 
I spoke with respect and interest of their nation, and assured them of 
our sincere wishes for its prosperity, but pointed out in plain terms, 
the objections which existed to our taking part in their domestic 
quarrels, and remarked the advantage which an ambitious and de- 
signing state might derive from an opposite line of conduct. Ahmed 
Khaun (whose arrangements with the enemy must now have been 
completed] could not let slip this opportunity of showing his zeal and 
his Afghaun bluntness, and he began a pressing and even a sarcastic 
speech, but he was immediately silenced by the rest, who changed 
the subject at once, lamented the disorders of the kingdom, which 
prevented our having been received, with all the honours that were 
due, and our enjoying the pleasures which their country afforded j and 
this conversation lasted till we broke up. After this I was no longer 
importuned by any body, but I perceived no diminution in the atten- 
tion or hospitality of the court. * 


* It may be interesting to know how an European traveller would succeed in this 
country, and the following is my opinion on the subject. In most parts of the A^haun 
country, a poor stranger would be received with kindness and hospitality, but a wealthy 
traveller, that ventured without proper escorts, into any part out of the immediate supers 
intoidance of the King, might lay his account with being plundered. In countries under 
the King, he would be safe from open plunder, but even in the capital, he might be 
exposed to the extortion and oppression of the officers of government. His safest way 
would be to travel as a merchant with a caravan but the example of Mr. Foster, who 
nether wanted enterprise nor curiosity, and who was well acquainted with a language 
spoken over the whole country, will show how little pleasure could be derived from that 
mode of travelling. The character of an ambassador alone could give a rich stranger 
a confident hope of safety : and even his security would probably dq)end on the disposi- 
tion of the individuals at the head of the government. Experience has shewn that in 
the reign of Shauh Shujau, and the administration of Akram Khaun, a foreign minister 
would be treated not only with good fiuth, but with delicacy; but whether the privileges 
of a public guest would protect a ^ilar agent from die bedd and unprincipled chiefe of 
the <q>p 08 ite par^, ronains to be proved, and appears to me very doubtful. 
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Europeans who settle in the country, seem to be safe enough. The Constantinapolitan 
whom 1 have mentioned, made and lost a considerable fortune by commerce in the 
AJghaun country; but as he was under the Vizier’s protection all the time he was rich, he 
is scarcely a Air example. Padre Petroos appears not to be molested; and an English 
deserter who gave himself up to me at Moultaun, gave a fovourable account of his treat- 
ment. He used even to be invited to dinner with Ae Dooraunee chiefe at Dera Ohauzee 
Khaun, where he had been employed. The Indian Mahommedans, who sometimes came 
to that part of the country, used to give him trouble^ by telling the A%hauns that they 
were making a companion of an infidd who would not scruple to eat a hog; 'but the 
Aighauns said they saw no harm in his behaviour, and did not seem to care for his reli- 
gion. For similar good offices Of the Indians, see Mr. Durie’s Journal : they do not 
arise from ill will, but from the Hindoo prejudice of cast, with which the Mussulmans in 
India are deeply infected. 

I know of no other Europeans in the country: a single inhabitant of the Russian 
empire may now and then come down with a caravan (like a man of Astra^an whom 1 
met at Moultaun), but none reside in the country. It seems to be believ^ in Europe 
that the Russians have a fectory and some influence in Bulkh; but there is certainly no 
foundation for the notion; I could hear of no establishment of theirs nearer than 
Orenburg (to the north of the Caspian Sea), except their conquests in the north- 
west of Persia. 

Before I quit this subject, I may mention the Europeans whom I have heard of 
as having visited A%hauni8taun in modem times. Besides Mr. Foster, a French gen- 
tleman, named M. Massy, went from India to Europe by that route. A German Officer 
who afterwards had a command in the service of the Indian Begum Sumroot was for 
some time in the army of Timour Shauh. Another European died at Bulkh some years 
ago, on his way firom India to Europe. He was described to be a man of a melan- 
choly turn, but mild and well informed; he was called Yar Fauzil (an Arabic name of 
his own invention, probably intmided to mean the friend of learning). While I was in 
the Caubul dominions, a very intdligent Frenchman who had long reuded at Agra, under 
the name of Jean Thomas, and who had latterly been strongly suspected of being a spy, 
escaped from Lidia, and passed through part of the A%haun dominimis. He mana^ 
his journey with great courage and address, and duded all the attempts which were 
to ^iprdiend him, Two Frenchmen also were stated, in letters from Heraut, to have 
arrived at that d^, not long after 1 left the counfry. Considering how long the Frendi 
had a mission at Tdieraun, thoe can be no doubt that thqr have good inftirmatum re- 
flecting these countries; but the nature thdr government predudes all hope that thfr 

will give the world thdr infonnation, which must be so un&vourable to the hopes of those 
who count on penetrating to India by that route. 

I have , heard of no other Europoms in the A^g^un dominions beyond the Indnf 
but those 1 have mentioned. 
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TiO’ an inland country, destitute of navigable rivers, and not suited 
to wheeled carriages, commerce must of course be carried on by 
beasts of burthen ; of these, camels are found to be the best, as well 
from their strength, as their patience of thirst, and the ease 
with which they are fed on any kind of bush, and almost on any kind 
of vegetable. The tribes whose country enables them to maintain 
camels, or rather restrains them to that description of stock, therefore 
naturally turn their attention to commerce, and often combine it with 
the migrations which they undertake in quest of forage for their 
herds, and of an agreeable climate for themselves. When the lands 
of these tribes, as is generally the case, neither furnish any produce 
of their own nor afford a market for that of other countries, the 
owners of camels are diiefly employed in carrying the commodities 
of one rich country to be sold in another. When they have a little 
coital, they do this on their own account, accompanying their mer- 
diaiidise, and selling it themselves ; but those whose only wealth con- 
sists in a fevr camels, are unable to engage in this traffic, and content 
themselves with hiring out their camels to the merchants of the 
richer tribes, and of the cities, who either accompany their merchan- 
dise themselves to the place of its destination, or send it under ser- 
vants (whose duty answers to that of supercargoes), according to their 
own wealth and habitsof life. Some of these merchants alsokeep camels 
of their own, which they feed in the wastes near the towns where 
they reside; and some profeiroed carriers also keqp camels in the same 
manner, which they hire out. Camels hired from a particular tribe, 
usually make their journey in company with the tribe to which they 
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belong ; and those which belong to merchants or individual carriers, 
when travelling in the direction of one of these migrations, generally 
attach themselves to some tribe for safety, and the other advantages 
of company. 

The trade to places out of the haunts of the wandering tribes, is 
carried on entirely on animals belonging to the merchants and car- 
riers of the cities, which are there formed into caravans, and in this 
manner all foreign trade is carried on. 

The manner in which those are conducted which travel with wan- 
dering tribes, will be best illustrated by the example of a tribe which 
is accompanied by few camels but its own, and that of one which is 
accompanied by many belonging to other persons. Half the Meean- 
khail move annually from Damaun to Shilgur and the neighbourhood: 
they are accompanied by their wives and families, and are commanded 
by some of their own hereditary chiefs, assisted and supported by 
Chelwashtees * ; and all command and control is in the same hands 
in which it would be, if they were in their own territory. Any stran- 
gers that join them, are obliged to submit to the customs of the 
Meeankhail. 

With the Bauboors, on the other hand, the bulk of the caravan is 
composed of people not belonging to the tribe ; and even the Bau- 
boors who belong to it, are not accompanied by their families, but 
merely travel as merchants. A Mushirf of the Bauboors always 
goes with the caravan, and is invested with nearly the same authority 
which the Khaun has at home, but his power only extends to his x>wn 
tribe, and it is at the discretion of the rest to obey him or not. In 
general, the whole elect him Caufila Baushee|, which gives him 
aufliority ovot them all ; he chooses eighty men to assist him, impos- 
ing a fine on any who refuse. He keeps the peace, settles disputes, 
appoints and posts guards and escorts, fixes on the places of encamp- 


* A mnt of dictator MMnedmes af^Kunted in tba rqniblican tribes, 
f Hie hereditary chief of a division of the tribe, 
t A Hnkish term rignifying Head of a Caravan. 
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ment, settles the customs with the tribes through whose lands he is 
to passt collects the money required to pay them, and makes it over 
to the tribe to which it is due. But, when the Mushir of the Bau- 
boors is not elected to this office, every man manages for himself, 
and all is disorder and confusion. 

The roads from Damaun to Khorassaun, which are travelled by 
these tribes, are the most discouraging imaginable. On the way to 
Caubiil, the road, for a great distance, lies through close defiles, and 
narrow, stony valleys, among bare mountains. Sometimes it runs 
along the beds of torrents, and, at others, leads over high and craggy 
passes. That along the Gk>mul is within the bed of a river ; and, if 
the stream rises, the caravan is. obliged to seek shelter in some nook 
between it and the hills, and there to remain till the water falls. 
These roads are also infested by Sheeraunees, and still more by 
Vizeerees, who come from the nearest part of their own country to 
plunder the caravans. The caravan to Candahar, after passing the 
mountains, joumies over waste plains, divided by rocky ridges, and 
in some places by mountains. During the whole march, it is obliged 
to carry provisions, and often water, (that on the road being salt, or 
there being none at all). Shrubs, which &ed the camels and serve 
for fuel, are the only useful produce of those countries. Small vil- 
lages are met with rarely on this long march ; but, at some seasons, 
camps of wandering shepherds are more frequent. 

V^ile passing the country infested by the predatory tribes, they 
march in great order, with parties at proper stations ft>r covering 
their line of march. Even when halted, a party of horse are always 
mounted, to prevent the enemy from carrying off camels that are 
foraging. A large proportion of the caravan keeps watch at night. 
In the rest of their journey, they observe little precaution in the 
march, and sleep secure at night. In narrow piUsses, the chiefs fix 
the order of passing, and sometimes send parts of the caravan by 
other roads. Their mardies are about eight or ten miles a day ; 
and, when they readi their destination, those who have accompanied 
the caravan disperse, and the people of the tribe send out their 
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camels to pasture, and remain themselves at ease in their camps, in 
the midst of a verdant and pleasing country, which enjoys a tempe> 
rate climate. They do not continue to shift about like the shepherds, 
whose mode of marching and general habits, are widely different from 
those I have been describing. One man from every family is how- 
ever dispatched to the cities to sell the goods that they have brought 
up, and to provide others for their retuni. Many merchants of other 
tribes attach themselves to one of these caravans. They pay a rupee 
and a quarter for every camel load, to defray the expences of the 
guards, and the same sum is levied from the members of the tribe to 
which the caravan belongs. 

The arrangement of the caravans, which go to India and Persia, 
resemble those I have mentioned ; but the camels are hired from 
carriers about towns, and the whole is under a Caufila Baushee, 
elected by the people of the caravan. This officer, however, is more 
common with the Taujiks and citkens than with the Afghauns, who 
often march together without any chief or any regulation. 

These caravans generally march in the night. They do not encamp 
in the country at the end of their journics like those of the tribes, 
but put up in caravanserais in the towns. These are large squares, 
surrounded by apartments, and having a mosque, and often a warm 
bath in the centre, and a common gate-way. They are under the 
charge of persons, who let out the apartments to the merchants at a 
very low rate. A common merchant generally hires two rooms, in 
which he deposits his merchandize and lodges himself, eating, cook- 
ing, and sleeping at the place. They sell their own goods, either by 
wholesale or retail, without the intervention of brokers. The caravans 
to Toorkistaun are all on horses or poneys, probably on account of 
the very mountainous roads, which lie in one part over the snowy 
ridge of Hindoo Coosh. Those which go to Chinese Toorkistaun, 
set off from Cashmeer and Peshawer ; Caubul is the great mart of 
independent Toorkistaun. Candahar and Heraut, for Persia. The 
Indian trade is more divided ; that of the Punjaub, and the north of 
Hindostan, comes to Peshawer. That which crosses the desart from 
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Jypore and the countries still farther south, comes to Shekarpore, 
Bahawulpoor, and Moultaun ; and, that which is carried on by sea, 
comes to Koratchee, rad thence to Shekarpoor rad Cradahar. 

The principal foreign trade of the kingdom of Caubul is with India, 
Persia, rad Toorkistaun. (Independent and Chinese). Some trifling 
commerce is kept up with Cauferistaun. A sort of doth, made of 
shawl wool, called Ussul Toos, is imported fix)m Tibet ; rad the ports 
of Sind keep up some intercourse with Arabia. 

The trade with Hindustan is by far the most considerable, though 
it has declined of late years. 

The exports to India are principally horses and poneys, furs, shawls, 
Mooltaun chintz, madder, assa foetida, tobacco, almonds. Pistachio 
nuts, walnuts, hazel nuts, rad fruits. The fruits are generally dried, 
(as dried plums, rad apricots, raisins, and kishmishes), but a large 
quantity is also fresh. In that case, it is pulled before it is quite 
ripe, and carefully packed with cotton in wooden boxes. The fruits 
exported in this manner are apples, pears, and coarse grapes. Po> 
megrraates require no packing, and no other fhiit will stand the 
journey : even these, lose most of their flavour. The principal ex- 
port is that of shawls, whidi are worn by eveiy man in India who 
can afibrd to buy them, rad which are made in no place but Cash- 
meer. 

The imports from India are coarse cotton doths, (worn by the 
common people of the whole kingdom, as well as by those of Toor- 
kistaun), muslins, and other fine manufactories, some sorts of silken 
doth and brocade, indigo (in great quantities), ivory, chalk, bamboos, 
wax, tin, sandal wood, rad almost all the sugar which is used in the 
country. Some little broad doth is also imported } but most comes 
by the way of Bokhaura : Musk, coral, drugs, rad some other trifling 
artides, are also imported. A very great branch of the Indira im- 
ports are the spices of all kinds, which are carried from Bombay, rad 
other places on the Malabar coast, to Koratchee or other ports in 
Sind, rad thence by land to Caubul rad Cradahar. Almost all the 
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spices used in the country come by thb channelf as do most of the 
Cowries. Horses are also exported by this route. 

The exports to independent Toorkistaun, consist chiefly of articles 
previously imported from India, or made in the Indian provinces of 
Caubul. White doth of all kinds, shawls, Indian turbans, Moultaun 
chintz, and indigo, are the chief of them. 

The principal of the imports are horses, gold, and silver. The lat- 
ter, consist of tillas (the gold coin of Bokhara), Dutch ducats, Vene^ 
tian sequins, and yamboos (or ingots of silver from China). Codiineal, 
broad cloth, purpet, and tinsel, together with cast iron pots, cutlery, 
and other hard ware, are imported from Bokhara ; to which place 
they are brought from Russia, either by land from Orenburg across 
the desart, or by sea from Astrachan to Anil, or Ming Kishlauk in 
Orgunge. Needles, looking glasses, Russian leather, tin beads, 
spectades, and some other trifling European artides, are also brought 
by the same route. Oormuk, a fine cloth made of cameFs wool, a 
quantity of cotton, and some lamb skins, are imported from the Bok- 
hara country itself} as are a few of the two-humped camels from the 
Kuzzauk country. 

To Persia, are exported shawls, and shawl goods, indigo, carpets 
of Heraut, Moultaun chintz, Indian brocades, muslins, and other cot- 
ton cloths. The shawls exported to Persia are of a pattern entirely 
different &om those seen in India or England. They were univer- 
sally worn till lately, when the King of Persia forbade the use of 
them, with a view to encourage the manufactures of his own country. 

The imports are raw silk of Ghedaun and Resht, silken stufli made 
at Yezd and Kashaun ; a sort of strong cotton manufacture of various 
colours, called Kudduk, (the best of which is made at Isphahaun), 
and silken handkerchiefs, worn by the women. These manufactures 
are used in large quantities by all ranks. Embroidered satin, velvet, 
and Pmian brocade, are, of course, confined to the great. Coin and 
bullion are also among the imports ; but the most remarkable is bi- 
dian cdiintz, whicdr is manufiutured at Masulipatam, on the <x>ast of 
Coramandel, and comes by sea to Busheer, in the Persian Gulph. It 
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is thence carried by land to the Afghaun country, where ft is very 
much used. 

The exports to Chinese Toorkistaun are nearly the same as those 
to Bokhaura. The imports are woollens of a particular kind, Chinese 
silk, and satin, tea, (in small boxes of thin lead, china, porcelain, raw 
silk, cochineal, crystal, gold dust, golden ingots, and yamboos of 
silver, with the Chinese stamp. The trade with Cauferistaun, need 
saurcely be mentioned. It consists of wine, vinegar, cheese, and 
chirified butter, which are bartered on the frontier for Indian and 
Caubul cloth, salt, cowries, pewter, and tin. Some slaves are pro- 
cured from the Caufers in the same manner. Slaves are also imported 
from Arabia, Abyssinia, &c. to the ports in Sind. 

It is obvious, that in a kingdom so diversified, a good deal of inter- 
nal trade must prevail. The principal articles carried fix>m the 
western provinces to those in the east, are woollens, furs, madder, 
dieese, cooroot, and some manufactures ; such as Heraut carpets, 
and the finer articles of dress or equipment for the great From the 
East are carried the Longees, silk, and chintze of Moultaun ; the 
mixed silk and cotton cloths of B^awulpoor ; together with Ind(go, 
and, perhaps, some cotton. Iron is exported firom the mountainous 
countries in Hindoo Coosh and the range of Solimaun ; salt from the 
range, which is distinguished for producing that mineral ; aUum and 
sulphur, from Calla Baugh ; horses, from Bulkh ; and cocoa nuts and 
dates from Belochestaun. 

The horse trade, requires a few words from its importance. A great 
number of honses are annually sold in the north of India, under the 
name of Caubul horses, and in the west, undor that of Candahar 
horses ; but almost the whole of these come fieom Toorkistaun. No 
horses ate bred at Caubul, except by men of property for their own 
Use, nor are the horses bred about Osndahar exported. Some of the 
fine horses of the nei^bourhood of Heraut are carried to othor coun- 
tries, but few or none to India. A good many horses are exported 
firom Bdodiestaun, as are some the fine breed found on both 8i<^ 
of the Indus, to the north of the salt range. But, by fiw the greatest 
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breeding country in the Caubul dominions is Bulkh ; and it is from 
that province, and the Toorkmun country lower down the Oxus, that 
the bulk of those exported are brought There are two sorts of 
horses most dealt in : one, rather small, but very stout, capable of 
much work, and cheap ; the other, much larger, and more valued on 
that account though not near so serviceable, except for war, where,, 
owing to the Asiatic mode of fighting, size is of importance. The 
former, though of three sorts, are generally comprehended in the 
name of Toorkee or Uzbekee, and are bred in Bulkh, and the provinces 
near Bokhaura. The other^^||aUed Toorkmunee, and is ts^ly bred 
by the Toorkmuns onMmth banks of the lower Oxus. The great 
marts are Bulkh and Bokhaura. Horses sell there at from 5L to 20/. 
for a Toorkee, wd from 20/. to 100/. for a Toorkmunee. The mer> 
chants generally buy them cheap, and in bad order, and firtten them 
in the pasture of Caubul. The most famous place is the Nirkh 
Merdaun, west of Caubul, where a horse in the most emaciated state 
can be brought into condition in forty days, at an expense of five or 
six shillings. They first soil them with trefoil, and then give them 
lucerne. 

Many horses are sold in the country, and great numbers used to 
be sent on to India. The internal sale is increasing; many of the 
farmers buying horses now, that formerly never thought of doing so ; 
but the exportation to India has greatly fallen off Wherever the 
British dominion extends, large armies of horse are changed for 
small ones of infiuitry ; and there the gentlemen prefer Arabs. The 
native armies also have diminished, as the drde of their depredations 
has been drcumscribed ; and if the Company’s breeding studs are 
successful, the trade between India and Toorkistaun will be annihi- 
lated. 
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HUSBANDRY OF CAUBUL. 

T here are five classes of cultivators in AfghaiiniH»ji. iiii ; igt, 
Proprietors, who cultivate their own land ; 2d, Tenants, who 
hire it for a rent in money, or for a fixed proportion of the produce j 
Sd, Buzgurs, who are the same as the Metayers in France; 4th, 
Hired labourers ; and 5th, Villains, who cultivate their lord’s lands 
without wages. 

The estates of the proprietors are, of course, various in thieir ex- 
tent, but on the whole, the land is more equally divided in Afghauni- 
staun than in most other countries. There are a great number of 
small proprietors, who cultivate their lands themselves, assisted by 
their families, and sometimes by hired labiStorers and Buzgurs. The 
reason of the equal division of property will be easily perceived, by 
adverting to the nature of the government of tribes. That distribu- 
tion seems to have been general in former times, and to have been 
disturbed by various causes. Extravagance or misfortune compel 
many to sdl their lands ; quarrels, or a desire fi>r change, induce 
others to part with them, that they may quit the neighbourhood in 
which they live, and the division of every man’s estate all 

his sons, which is enjoined by the Mahommedan law, soon renders 
each lot too small to maintain its proprietor, who consequently either 
gives it up to one of his brothers, or sells it Purchasers are found 
among those who have been enriched by the King’s service, by war, 
jud by successful agrieulture or commerce. Mu(b has likewise been 
nought under cultivation by individuals or societies, who have taken 
measures to procure water for irrigation, on which so much depends 
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in A^haunistaunf and the land thus reclaimed, becomes the private 
property of the adventurers. Finally, some have received great 
grants directly from the crown. 

The value of land in Caubul is stated by Mr. Stradiey to be from 
nine to twelve years purchase. 

The number of tenants, in the common acceptation of the word, 
is not great in this comitry ; and of those who do not rent land, a 
great portion are middlemen, who let it out again to Bus^rs. The 
commonest term for a lease, is one or two years ; the longest period is 
five. The rent varies greatly j in the barren country of the Stooree- 
aunees, it is only one^tenth of the produce ; while in the plain of 
Bajour, it is said to be from one-third to one-half ; and in the coun- 
try round Caubul two-thirds. 

All the tenants above mentioned, pay a rent for the use of the 
land, and are of no charge to the landlord ; but where the Umd is 
cultivated by Buzgurs, the landlord generally provides the whole of 
the seed, cattle, and implements of husbandry, the Buzgur supplying 
nothing but the labour. In some cases, however, the Buzgur has a 
share in the expense I have mentioned, and in others, supplies every 
thing but the seed. The share of the Buzgur is not fixed ; 1 have 
heard of cases where he received no more than one-tenth, and of 
others where he was entitled to one-half. 

Labourers in husbandry are principally employed and paid by the 
Buzgurs : they are paid by the season, which lasts for nine m<mths, 
banning from the vernal equinox. They are fed, and in many 
places clothed during all this period by their employers, and they 
receive besides a quantity of grain, and a sum of money which varies 
from two and a half* Maunds Khaunee and one rupee f, to ten 
Maunds and two rupees ; when paid in money, the commonest rate 
seems to be thirty rupees, besides food and clothing. In towns, the 


* The Mauiul Xhaunee ie sboat eighty poonde. 
t About two •hiilinga and fourpeaee. 
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common pay of a labourer is one hundred denaurs (about fourpence 
hali^enny) a^^ay, with food. In Candahar it amounts to three Shau- 
hees and twelve denaurs, which is between sixpence halfpenny and 
sevenpence. To shew the real amount of this pay, it is necessary 
to state, that at Caubul a Shauhee will buy five pounds of wheat flour, 
and in the country perhaps half as much again. At Peshawer, the 
price of wheat flour was (even to the British Mission) as low as 
seventy-six pounds for the rupee ; so that the condition of this class 
of men must be very superior to that of the same class in India, even 
if the difference of climate be allowed for. 

The condition of the villains will be fully explained when we speak 
of the Eusofzyes, and ofcher tribes where villainage prevails. 

There are two harvests in the year in most parts of Afghaunistaun. 
One of these is sown in the end of autumn, and reaped in summer. 
It consists of wheat, barley ♦, Addus (Ervum lens), and Nukhod (cicer 
Arietinum), with some peas and beans. 

The other is sown in the end of 'spring, and reaped in autumn. It 
consists of rice, Arzun f (Panicum Italicum, or Millet), Gall (Pani- 
cum Miliacum), Jowauree (Holcus ’Sorghum), Bajreh (Holcus Spica^ 
tus), Indian corn and Maush 1 (. (Phaseo]u#:Mungo). 

The former harvest, which is called the Behaureh §, or spring har- 
vest, is by far the most important in all the west of Afghaunistaun ; 
that is, in the countries west of -the Solimaunee range. In the east, 
the other harvest, which is called the Pauizeh n, or Teermauee har- 
vest, may perhaps be the most considerable on the whole ; but this. 


* These are called in India Musoor and Chnnna. 

f Called in India Chena and Cungunee. 

t Called ill India Moong. The grain called Oord in India, is also included under 
this name. 

$ From the Persian word Behaur, * ** spring." In India it is called the Rubbee 
harvest. 

II Pauiz means the &11 of the lea( and Teermau, autumn; this crop is called 
iChereef in India. 
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if true, is liable to very important exceptions. In Bajour, Punjcora, 
the country of the upper Momunds, that of the Otmaunkhail, Chuch 
and Leia (on the east of the Indus)j and Muckelwaud (in Damaun), the 
most important harvest is that which is reaped in summer ; and in all 
those countries wheat is the chief grain sown. In Peshawer, theBungush 
and Jaujee countries, Damaun and Esaukhail, the harvests are nearly 
equal ; but in the rest of the eastern countries, that which is reaped 
in autumn is most important. In the country of the Kharotees, there 
is but one harvest in the year, which is sown at the end of one 
autumn, and reaped at the beginning of another ; and this may al- 
most be said of Kuttawauz, and of some high countries in that neigh- 
bourhood ; but the Hazaureh country, and in general all the coldest 
parts of Afghaunistaun, and the neighbouring kingdoms, sow their 
only harvest in spring, and reap it in the end of autumn. 

There is another sort of cultivation, to which great importance is 
attached in Afghaunistaun, and which is always counted for a distinct 
harvest, under the pame of paulaiz. It comprehends musk melons, 
water melons, the scented melon, called dustumbo, and various sorts 
of cucumbers, pumpkins, and gourds. It is most abundant about 
towns. Its produce is every where grown in open fields like grain. 

The sorts of com, which have been enumerated, are used in very 
different proportions, and are applied to various purposes. Wheat 
is the ibod of the people in the greatest part of the country. Barley 
is commonly given to horses ; nukhod, which is used for that purpose 
in India, being only cultivated in small quantities for culinary pur- 
poses, as is the case with most of the other kinds of pulse. Arzun 
and gall are much used for bread. Indian com is used for the same 
purpose at Peshawer and the neighbourhood ; but, in the west, it is 
only planted in gardens, and the heads are roasted, and eaten now 
and then as a luxury. Bajreh is found in great quantities in Damaun, 
and it is die principal grain of the mountainous tract south of the 
countries of the Bungushes and Khuttuk. Neither it nor Jawauree it 
much cultivated in the west of A^haunistaun, though the latter is 
the chief grain of Bokhaura. Rice is found in most parts of the 
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country ; but in very unequal quantities and qualities : it is most 
abundant in Swaut, and best about Peshawer. It is almost the only 
food of the people of Cashmeer. Wild oats are found at Peshawer, 
and, probably, in other places ; but they are of no use, and the grain 
is no where cultivated. 

The garden stuf& of the country are carrots, turnips, beet root, 
lettuce, onions, garlic, fennel, egg plant, spinage, and greens of all 
kinds, cabbages, and cauliflowers : there are also many of the Indian 
vegetables. Turnips are cultivated in great abundance in some parts 
of the country, and are used to feed the cattle. It is not improbable, 
that the same observation may be true of carrots : In the Punjaub, at 
least, horses are often fed with this vegetable, which is very whole- 
some for them. Ginger and turmeric are grown in the eastern coun- 
tries, particularly in Bunnoo. Tlie same may be said of sugar cane, 
but the cultivation of it is confined to rich plains. Most of the sugar 
in Afghaunistaun is brought from India. 

Cotton is, with a few exceptions, confined to the hot climates, and 
most of the cloth of that material used in the West, is imported ready 
woven from India. 

The Palma Christi, or castor oil plant, is common over the whole 
country, under the name of Budanjeer. I imagine it furnishes most 
of the oil of the country, though sesamum, mustard, and perhaps some 
other oil plants, are very abundant. Madder abounds over all the 
West. It is only found in cold climates, and most of India is sup- 
plied from Afghaunistaun. It is sown in summer, on land, which has 
been carefully prepared and manured. Its leaves are cut annually 
for the cattle ; but the root, (which furnishes the dye), is not taken 
up till the third year. 

The assa foetida plant is found wild in the hills in many parts of 
the West. It requires no attention, but that which is necessary for 
extracting the gum. It is a low bush, with long leaves, which are 
generally cut off near the bottom of the stem : A milk exudes from 
the part cut, and gradually hardens like opium. It is spoiled by ex- 
posure to the sun. The Afghauns, therefore, take care to shelter it, 
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by placing two flat stones over it, in such a manner that they support 
each other. Vast quantities of this drug are exported to India, where 
it is a favourite ingredient in the cookery both of Hindoos and Ma* 
hommedans. Tobacco is produced in most parts of the country. 

Among the most important productions of the husbandry of the 
West are Lucerne, and a sort of trefoil, called Shuftut. Lucerne is' 
called Reeshka, in Persian, and Spusta, in Pushtoo. It is generally 
sown in autumn, and allowed to lie throughout the winter under the 
snow ; but, in some places, it is sown in spring. It takes three 
months to attain perfection ; after which, it may be cut once a fort- 
night for three months or more, provided it be watered after each 
cutting. The plant lasts in general five years ; but I have heard of 
its remaining for ten and even fifteen years. It requires a great deal 
of manure. Shuftul is oftener sown in spring than in autumn. It is 
ready to be cut in less than two months, and the operation may be 
repeated once or twice. It never lasts longer than three years, and sel- 
dom longer than one. Both these grasses are given green to the cattle, 
and also stored for hay : more is consumed green than is made into 
hay. Besides the natural grasses and the two artificial ones just men- 
tioned, there are other kinds of fodder in Afghaunistaun. Arzun and 
gall, as well as jowauree, are often sown for the sake of the straw, 
which is very nourishing, and which, when dried, will last all the 
winter. It is also common to cut down the green wheat and barley 
before the ear is formed for horses and other cattle, and this practice 
is thought to be not only safe but beneficial. It is often repeated 
several times with barley ; but, if applied more than once to wheat, 
it is thought to injure the crop. It is also usual to turn cattle into 
the autumn-sown grain, to eat down the plants, which have sprung 
up before winter. 

I have now enumerated all the products of husb«idiy in A%haun- 
istaun, of which I have information ; but, it is certain, that I must 
have made omissions, and it is by no means improbable that I may 
have overlooked some very common objects of cultivation. I shall 
now endeavour to explain the system of fiuming, by which the crops 
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are raised ; but the great importance of water to success in tillage* 
renders it necessary that 1 should first explain how that is obtained. 

The most general mode of irrigation is from streams ; the water 
of which is sometimes merely turned upon the fields, but oftener is 
carried to them by little canals. It is diverted into those channels 
by dams, which, in small rivulets, cross the bed, and are swept away 
in the season when the water rises. In larger rivers, a partial em- 
bankment is made on one side, which extends for a certain distance 
into the current, and which, though it does not entirely interrupt the 
stream, yet forces a part of it into the canal. From the canal, smaller 
water courses are drawn off to the fields, which are bounded by little 
banks raised on purpose to retain the water. 

The next contrivance for obtaining water is the sort of conduit, 
which is called a cauraiz or cahreez. It is known by the same name 
in Persia ; but is there most frequently called a Kaunaut. It is thus 
made : The spot where the water is to issue, must always be at the 
foot of a slope extending to a hill ; and the ground must be examined 
to ascertain whether there are springs, and in what direction they lie. 
When the spot is fixed, a very shallow well is sunk, and another of 
greater depth is made at some distance up the slope. A succession 
of wells is made in this manner, and connected by a subterraneous 
passage firom well to well. The wells increase in depth as the ground 
ascends ; but are so managed, that the passage which connects them 
has a declivity towards the plain. Many springs are discovered during 
this process, but the workman stops them up, that they may not in- 
terrupt his operations, until he has finished the last well, when he 
opens the springs ; and the water rushes through the channel, rises in 
the wells to the height of its source, and is poured out from the lowest 
into a water course, which conducts it over the fields. When the 
cauraiz is once completed, the wells are of no further use, except to 
allow a man to descend occasionally to clear out the channel. The 
distance between the wells varies from ten yards to one hundred. It 
is usually about fifty* The dimensions of the diannel are generally 
no more than are necessary to allow the maker to work, but some are 
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much larger. I have heard of a Cauraiz near Subzewaur in Persian 
Khorassaun, through which a horseman might ride with his lance 
over his shoulder. The number of wells, and, consequently, the 
length of the Cauraiz, depend on the number of springs met with, as 
the chain is generally continued, either till water enough has been 
obtained, or till the wells become so deep, as to render it inconvenient 
to proceed. I have heard of various lengths, from two miles to 
thirty-six, but I should suppose the usual length was under the lowest 
of those measures. 

It may be supposed that the expense of so laborious a structure 
must be great, but the rich are fond of laying out their money on 
those means of bringing waste land into cultivation, and it is by no 
means uncommon for the poor to associate to make a Cauraiz, and 
to divide the land which it irrigates, among them. 

Cauraizes are very common in all the west of the country, and 
their numbers are on the increase. I know but of one on the east of 
the range of Soliraaun, which is at Tuttore in Damaun. They are 
in use over all Persia, as they have been in Toorkistaun, but they are 
now neglected in the latter country. Even their name is unknown 
in India. 

These are the only important modes of artificial irrigation. Wells 
and ponds are scarcely used, except to drink from, and there are not 
many instances of those reservoirs so common in the south of India, 
where a great body of water is collected by an embankment thrown 
across a valley. A famous one at Ghuznee will hereafter be men- 
tioned, and there are some of great magnitude in the Paropamisan 
mountains, but they are not general throughout the country. 

At Peshawer, and for a considerable space on the eastern side of 
the Indus, during the whole of its course, the Persian wheel is used 
for raising water ; in most places from wells, but at Peshawer firom 
rivers, on the banks of which the machinery is erected. 

A portion of the land is not watered by artificial means ; many 
spots among the hills in various pfuts of the kingdom, and even some 
of the richest parts of the plains, deprad entirely on the rain which 
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fella on their sur&ce : other parts are so situated* from their being in 
a basin* or on the banks of a river* that they are always moist enough 
for cultivation. These lands are called Lulm* or Khooshkaubeh, and* 
with the exertion of some tracts in the east* are comparatively unpro> 
ductive : they are probably inferior to the irrigated lands in extent* 
and are certainly so in importance. 

l am by no means qualified to describe the whole process of culti- 
vation, among the A^auns. I shall, however, give some particulars 
respecting the culture of wheat, which is the great grain of the coun- 
try. The land is always watered before it is ploi^hed, in every 
situation where water can be obtained. It is ploughed deeper than 
is usual in India, and with a heavier plough* but still one pair of oxen 
are found quite sufficient for the labour. The drill plou(^ which is 
used in India, is not known* and all the sowing is broad-cast The 
{dace of a harrow is 8up{>lied by a plank* which is dragged over the 
fidd ; a man stands on it to guide the cattle, and increase the effect 
of the harrow by his weight After this operation, some farmers give 
anothev water* but most leave it till the grain has risen to a consi- 
derable height* when they turn in cattle to eat it down ; after which 
they water it again, and some give another water in winter.} but in 
most parts of the country it ia either covered the snow throughout 
that season, or sufficienUy moistmied by the winter rain. The rains 
in spiii^ are material to the wheat* Init do not supersede the necea- 
sity oi irrigation > one water at least must be given in the course of 
the season ; but some water three times a month tiU the com begins 
io ripen. It may be remarked in passing, that the spring^wn har- 
vest requires much more water than that of which I am liow speaking. 
Tne crop is reaped with the sickle* which indeed is the only instru- 
ment used for cutting down grass, and all kinds of grun. The use 
of the flail is unknown for separating the grain from the straw; it is 
either trodden out by oxen* or forced outlay a firame of wood ffiled 
with^ branches, on which a man sits, and is dragged over jthe straw by 
cattle This seems to be the way in Persia alsa Jk is winnowed* 
by being thrown up to the wind with a huge ahovd. When cleared. 
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the grun is generally kept in large round hampers (like gabions), 
which are supported by wooden feet, and plastered with mud. It it 
also kept in unbumt earthen vessels, and in coarse hair-doth bags. 
The Dooraunees often heap it up in bams ; and in towns it is stored 
in large granaries. 

It is ground into flour by wind-mUls, water>mills, or hand-mills. 
The wind-miH is not generally used, except in the west, where a- 
steady wind can b^ relied on for four months in the year at least. 
The ruins of old wind-mills are to be seen as far east as Caubul and 
Ghuznee, but they are certainly not common in those countries at 
present: one rained wind-mill is in existence even on the borders of 
Damaun, where the use of such a machine is now never thought of 
Nothing can be imagined more different from our wind-mill than the 
sort in question *, I have examined a model of one, but have not a 
sufficiently distinct recollection of it to enable me to describe it folly. 
The sails are enclosed within the building, in which there is an open- 
ing to admit the wind. They are square or oblong in shapes are 
placed upright, and move on a vmtical axis : when in motion, eadi 
in succession is brought to the opening so as to receive the wind, 
which presses against each, as the water does against the float-board 
of a water-milL The mill-stone is immediately below the sails, 
which move it without the intervention of machinery. 

The water-mills are also exceedingly different from any that I have 
seen, though I understand a similar l^d is used in the Shetland isles. 
The wheel is horizontal, and the feathers are disposed obliquely, so 
as to resemble the wheel of a smoke-jack. It is within the mill, and 
immediately below the mill-stone, which turns on the same spindle 
with the wheel. The water is introduced into the mill by a trough, 
so as to fall on the wheel. The wheel itself is not, if I recollect right, 
more than four feet in diameter. This sort of mill is used all over 
Afghaunistaun, Persia, and Toorkistaun. It is also used in the 
north of India, under the Sireenuggur hills, but, in general, no 
water-mills are known in India, where all grain is ground with the 
hand. 
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The hand-mill is used by the part of the population that live m 
tentS) and also in the rudest parts of the country ; it is simply two 
flat round stones^ the uppermost of whi^ rests on a pivot flxed in 
the lowest, and is turned by a wooden p^, which is fastened in it 
for a handle. Except where hand-mills are used, a miller has a dis- 
tinct trade, and is paid by a share of the com which he grinds, 

I can say little about the succession of crops adopted by the 
husbandmen of A%haunistaun. It seems to be only in the very 
{forest parts of the country that land is allowed to lie fallow for a 
year. It is more frequent to cultivate the autumn harvest one year, 
and the spring one the next, but in some places where manure is in 
plenty, both are raised in one year. The manure used is composed 
of dung and straw collected in dunghills, of ashes, the mud of old 
walls, and various other substances. The dung of camels is carefully 
atoided, from a notion that it impregnates the land with saltpetre, 
lime and marie seem both to be unknown. 

Horses are employed to draw the plough in Toorkistaun,. and in 
the Eimauk country, but in no other part of Afghaunistaun, nOr in 
Persia dor in India. That task is generally performed by oxen, but in 
fSioraubuk and in Seweestaun, it is donV by camels (which animal is 
also used in the kingdom of Cokaun or Terghauna, and in the Indian 
Desalt), and asses are employed in some parts of A%haunistaun. 
Grain, mtoure, &c. are generally carried about the farm by asses or 
bullocks, and sometimes by camels : carts, as has been observed, do 
not must in the country. 
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TAUJIKS, HINDKEES, AND OTHER INHABITANTS OF AF6HAUNISTAUN. 


TT has been observed, that there is scarcely any part of A^haun* 
istaun in which the whole population is Afghaun, and that the 
mixture is composed of Taujiks in the West, and of Hindkees in the 
East. I now proceed to give an account of those classes, and of the 
other tribes and nations that are to be met with in Afghaunistaun. * 
The situation in which we find the Taujiks is calculated to excite 
a degree of curiosity, which my information is ill calculated to remove. 
The Taujiks are not united into one body, like most other nations, or 
confined to one country, but are scattered unconnected through a 
great part of Asia. They are mixed with the Uzbeks through the 
greater part of their dominions, in the same manner as with the Af> 
ghauns. The fixed inhabitants of Persia are called Taujiks, in con> 
tradistinction to their Tartar invaders ; and also to the moving tribes, 
who seem to have been originally Persian. They are found even in 
Chinese Toorkistaun ; and they possess independent governments, in 
the mountainous countries of Kurrategeen, Durwauz, Wukkeekha, 
and Budukhshaun. Except in those strong countries, and in a few 
sequestered places, which will be mentioned hereafter, they are never 


* Bauber enninerates the tribei which inhabited Caubul in his day. In the plain 
woe Toorks, Eimauka, and Arabs. In the towns, and in some villag^ Taujiks, Pns* 
hauees, and Puraunchehs. In the hills were Hazaurdis, Togderrees, A%haiins, and 
Caofers. The languages, spoken among these tribes, were Arabic, Persian, Toorkee^ 
MoghooUee^ I£nd^ A^^uoee, Pnshauee, Puraunche^ Gubre^ Burmke^ and De^ 
gaunee. 
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found formed into separate societies, but mixed with the ruling nation 
of the country they inhabit ; and, generally wearing the dress, and 
practising most of the customs of that nation. In Persia, the plains 
of Afghaunistaun, and the Uzbek country, they appear to have been 
settled before the arrival of the nations which are now predominant 
in those countries. 

The name of Taujik is rather loosely used. It is sometimes ap- 
plied to all persons mixed with the Toorks or A%hauns, who are not 
sprung from those stocks, or rather whose race is unknown ; but it is 
with more propriety confined to those inhabitants of countries where 
Toorkhee and Pushtoo are spoken, whose vernacular language is Per- 
sian. The names of Taujik and Parseewaun are indeed used indis- 
criminately both in Afghaunistaun and Toorkistaun. * 

Various accounts of the word Taujik have been given ; but the best 
seems to be that which derives it from Tausik or Taujik, the name 
applied to the Arabs in all Pehlevee writings. This agrees with the 
interpretation given in many Persian dictionaries, which state Taujik 
to mean a descendant of Arabs, born in Persia, or any other foreign 
country f. This account is consistent with the conjectures one would 
be led to, regarding the Taujiks, from a consideration of their present 
state, and of the history of the countries where they chiefly dwell. In 
the course of the first century, after the flight of Mahommed from 
Mecca, the whole of Persia and the Uzbek country were invaded and 
reduced by the Arabs, who compelled the inhabitants to adopt their 


* Tlie A%hauns also call the Taujiks Deggauns or Dehkauns, and the Uzbecks call 
them Serds or Sorts ; but these names are considered as reproachful. Our travellers call 
those in Toorkistaun, Chvkhaurs. 

f See the Persian dictionary, called the Burhaun Kataa, in verbo Taujik ; and that 
called Farhang i Ibrahim Shahi, quoted by Doctor Leyden, in his account of the Rous- 
henia Sect (Asiatic Researches.) 1 am aware that other books give contradictoiy expla- 
nations of tins word ; but none seems entitled to equal credit with the one 1 have adopted, 
supported as it is by the Pehlevee word above mentioned, which means an Arab, and by 
the Persian word Tauzee, which has the same meaning. My authori^ for the Pehlevee 
word is Moolla Ferooz, a Guebre priest, well known in the west of India, for his intelli- 
gence and information. 
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religion, and along with it a portion of their manners and language. 
Afghaunistaun was attacked at the same time ; but the success of the 
invaders is known to have been less complete. They succeeded in 
conquering the plains ; but the mountains held out, and repelled the 
approaches of Mahommedanism for near three centuries. The three 
countries under discussion formed parts of the Persian empire, and 
the languages of the inhabitants were probably all derived from the 
ancient Persian stock. When those inhabitants were subdued and 
converted by the Arabs, they formed the modern Persian, by a mix- 
ture of their former language with that of their conquerors ; and, it 
is probable, that in time the two nations were blended into one, 
who were the ancestors of the present Taujiks. The facts which are 
recorded of A^haunistaun, suit well with this supposition ; for in the 
next accounts which we have of that country after the Arab invasion, 
we find the Taujiks in possession of the plains, and the A^hauns, 
(whom we have every reason to consider ^as the Aborigines), in the 
mountains. The Afghauns have since descended and conquered the 
plains, and have reduced the Taujiks into a state of entire depend- 
ency, except in one or two strong countries, where these last were 
enabled to maintain a certain degree of independence. The same 
mixture of Persians and Arabs formed the Taujiks of Toorkistaun, 
who retained possession of that country till the invasion of the Tar- 
tars, when those of the plains were conquered and reduced to their 
present state of vassalage, while the Taujiks in the hills maintained 
their independence, and formed the separate states of Budukshaun, 
Derwauz, &c. 

The Taujiks are every where remarkable for their use of fixed habi- 
tations, and their disposition to agriculture, and other settled employ- 
ments. They still retain some share of the land in the west of 
A%haunistaun, of which they appear once to have been sole pro- 
prietors ; but the most of them have lost their property, and live as 
tenants or servants in husbandry under A%haun masters. 

Their property is still liable to be encroached on by the powerful 
men of the tribe in the lands of which they live, though their danger 
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ill this respect is diminished by the protection of the Government, 
imd they are liever exposed to the more intolerable evils of personal 
insult or oppression. 

The Taujiks, who inhabit the lands of Afghaun tribes, either live as 
Humsayahs to those tribes, or in separate villages of their own. 
Their situation in the former case has been fully expliuned. 

In the other case, the afiairs of the village are managed by a Cudk- 
bpoda, elected by the people with some regard to a hereditary line, 
Imd subject to the King’s approval. 

The Cudkhooda has no power, but what he derives from the King, 
and that which he possesses is chiefly connected with the collection of 
the revenue and the calling out of the militia. He has weight enough 
to determine trifling disputes ; but all of importance are referred to 
the governor of the province or to the nearest Gtuzy. The Taujiks 
are all peaceable and obedient to the government. Besides the em- 
ployment of agriculture, tUly occupy those manufactures and trades 
which are renounced by the A^aiins. They are a mild, sober, in- 
dustrious people. They have assimilated, in most respects, to the 
A%hauns ; but they have more of the good qualities of that notion 
than of its defects. They are of an unmilitaiy -tum, though their cha- 
racter as soldiers has risen of late, and is still rising, 'fhey are all 
zealous SoOnnees. 

As their situation incapacitates them both from fli^t and resist- 
ance, th^ are the first on whom oppression fells ; and, consequently, 
they are ill satisfied with the present state of the kingdom, and com- 
plain much of the distractions in the government ; but, when the coun- 
try Is settled, they are well protected, and, on the whofe they are 
partial to fbe Dooraimee monardiy. They are on very good terms 
with the A%hauns, who, though they r^ard them as in^ors, do not 
treat them vdth arrogance or contethpt, but intermany with them, 
and associate with them on equal terms. 

They pay more revenue ^ian the Ai|^uns, and thiy contribute in 
a tespectabfe proportion bo& to the aimiy aa^ ^WiiUtfe^ 
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The Taujiks are most numerous about towns. They compose the 
principal part of the population round Caubul) Candahar* 6husnee» 
Heraut) and Bulkh ; while, in wild parts of the country, as in that of 
the Hazaurehs, and those of the southern Ghiljies and Cankers, there 
is scarcely a Taujik to be found. 

I have hitherto been speaking of those intermixed with the Af> 
ghauns. Those who live in distinct societies are all in retired and 
inaccessible parts of the country; and they differ from the rest in 
many other particukrs. The first of those, which I am to mention, 
is the class who are called Cohistaunees, and who inhabit the Cohi* 
staun of Caubul. This country is surmounted on the north and east 
by the snowy ridges of Hindoo Coosh, and its southern projection. 
On the west, it comprehends part of the Paropamisan range, and is 
bounded by the country of the Hazaurehs : on the south, it sinks into 
the Cohdaumun, already described. The Cc^istaun is composed of 
three long valleys, Nijrow, Funjsheer, and Ghorebund, into which 
open innumerable narrow and rocky glens, whence many little streams 
issue, and uniting in the principal vallies, form the rivers that bear 
their names. These streams are crossed by wooden bridges ; and 
their banks are naturally the best cultivated part of the coimtry. Th^ 
bter but a small proportion to the mountains, which are hi|^, steep, 
and covered with firs. The cultivated parts yield wheat, and some 
other grains ; and, what is surprising in so elevated and cold ar^on, 
they produce tobacco, and even cotton. But the great subsistence of 
the people is derived from their numerous and extensive plantations 
of mulberry trees. Thefhiitof this tree is dried in the sun, andtiien 
ground into flour, of 'which bread is made. If we judge flrom the 
appearance of the Cohistaunees, the food is wholesome, and, by a 
calculation of Mr. Irvine's, it can support a &r greater number of 
people in a givoi space than could be maintained by tillage. ThoU^ 
the popvdation be a good deal' scattered, it is connderable, and its 
numh^ are generally stated to amount to 4(^000 fiunilies. One part 
of the Gohistaim is to be excepted flum this descr^ition. It is laflttlk 
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patch of desattf called Rowaun, or mCviog sand, which is tho 
scene of some romantic tales alluded to by Abool£>uzl. 

The Cohistaun does not oontmn many cattle. The wild animals 
must be nmnerouB. Thelion is saidto be amongthem, and thewolf 
and leopard certainly are common. Many falcons are found in the 
Cdiistaun, which is said also to* abound in nightingales. 

The strength of this country, gives to its inhabitants a character 
vety di^em from that of the Taujiks, whom 1 have already describ- 
ed. They are almost independent of the King, and kept in imperfect 
sutgection by their own chiefs. In their personal character, they are 
bold, violent, and unruly and so much given to war, that they rechon 
it a disgnce for a man to die in his bed. They are excellent in&ntry, 
particularly among hills ; but their courage is generally wasted in 
internal dissmisions. They have seldom disputes between tribes or 
villages, but many quarrdb and assassinations lunong individuals. 
IKsputes between villages, when they do happen, are more serious in 
their consequences than elsewhere, since it is almost as easy to fell a 
jdantation of mulberry trees as to reap a field c»f com, and the damage 
it fiur more difficult to repair. 

The. arms of the Cohistaunees are generally a carbine, with a fire- 
loch, a pistol, and a short sharp da^^. Some have shcnrt pikes, and 
a fow bows and sbidds. 

Thdr dress is a dose jacket, and trowsers of coarse black woollen 
doth, a pair of short half>boots, anda small sihen cap. 

They are all Soonnees, and bear more than ordinary hatred to the 
Perinans and to all other Sheeahs. 

They are aoder different Khauns, of whom the prindi»l is Khaujeh 
iPtanjee; and these diiefii, though they chnncit controul their dc>-. 
mestic foods, are aUe to direct their fcneign operations, particularly 
when assisted by any religious pi^udice. The chieff keep up some 
little military establishment of their own i but every man in the coun- 
try is a toldier* They pay some revenue and fiimisb seme troops to 
the Kiog { but, in general,.it toquires great. oohcUiation and manage- 

II 
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tnent to obtain any thing from thm. They have^ however» been 
lately subdued. ^ old enmity to Shauh hdUiinood led them.to 
o£^ a most detennined opposition to his restoration ; they first axp* 
ported his brother !IMnce Abbass, and afterwards continued the eon- 
test under a false proph^ who started up to head them. Hie war. 
was long, obstinate, and oftmi unfinmurable to the King's troops, but 
the energy of the Vizier Futteh Ehaun prevailed in the end, and 
they are now submissive. * 

The next class of Taujiks are the Burrukees, who inhabit Lqgut 
and part of Boot-Khauk. Thou^ mixed with, the Ghiljees, t^r 
differ from the other Taujiks, in as much . as they form a tribe imder 
chiefs of their own, and have a high reputation as soldiers. They 
have separate lands and castles of their own, furnish a good many 
troops to government, closdy resmnble the Afghauns in their man- 
ners, and are more respected than any other Taiyiks. Their numbers 
are now about eight thousand fiimiHes. 

All traditions agree that they were introduced into their present 
seats by Sooltaun Mahmood about the beginning of the devoith 
century, and that their lands were once extmisive ; but their origin 
is uncertain ; they pretend to be sprung from the Arabs, but othinni 
say they are descended from the Kurds or Coords. 

The Foormoolees,' or Fermoolees, are a division of Taiyiks, about 
equal in numbw to the Burrukees. The bulk of them inhabit Oor- 
ghoon in the midst of the Khaiotee countiy, and carry on a bittet 
and unceasing war with that tribe : the rest live to the wert of 
CaubuL They are diiefly employed in trade and husbandry, but 
furnish some soldiers to tlm King, to whom th^ also pay revenue, f 


I lisTe lieard of a people cePed Ptuhjre^ or Piuluuiee^ among the Cohie taun eei^ 
and 1 regret that 1 did not teToeUgate th^. hietoiy, aa I have ainoe ihund them 
mentioDed Banber, aa ijpeaking a pecnliar language. 

f 1 am gceady perplezed iddk Aelr ofi^h^ thou^ the aouree to iihaAthe rcAr it, 
k not one that mi|^ be eapseted to beobaettfe; They are aaid ,;to be d moen ded iiwBi 
the Khnlh^eea, oho are knoim to hare ^vcn a dynaaqr of ldn|p to Indlaj'hot 

S a 2 
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The Sirdehees are a small tribe who live at Sirdeh south-east of 
Ghuznee. The inhabitants of Seestaun may all be counted Taujiks, 
and that class is common in the north of the Beloche country, but 
those divisions need not be mentioned here. They are, however, 
induded in an estimate formerly made of the numbers of the Taujiks 
in the King of Cauburs dominions, which were conjectured to be 
1 , 500 , 000 . 

, The Hindkees, though much more numerous than the Taujiks, 
require less mention, as they are all of Indian descent, and retain the 
well knOwn appearance and manners of their original country ; to- 
gether with a mixture of those which have been attributed to the 
Eastern A%hauns *. They are worse treated than the Taujiks, and 
by no means bear so respectable a character. The provinces on the 
eastern bank of the Indus, are generally peopled by a dass of Hind- 
kees called Juts, who also compose the Mussulman peasantry of the 
Funjaub, form the principal population of Sind, and are found mixed 
with Beloches throughout all the south-west of Belochestan, and in 
Mukelwaud. In Belochestan they are called Jugdalls, as well as Juts, 
and the tribe of them which inhabits Lus, is called by the names of 
Jokhna and Noomree. The great extent through which the Juts are 
scattered, excites the same curiosity with the story of the Taujiks, 
whose situation is very similar to that of the Juts. 

Another dass of Hindkees called Awauns, live on the banks of the 
Indus, about Calla-baugh, and the adjoining parts of the Funjaub. 

The Furaunchehs, another dass of Hindkees, seem to have been 


regarding whom every thing else is unceilain. Ferishta asserts than to be a tribe of 
A%hauns: and I have heard from other sources, that they are the inhabitants of a 
city called Khullucb, or Khulluj, which some place on the Qzus, and others to the 
north-west of Candahar, while others deny the existonce of this altogether, and 
say that the Khtillujees are a rdigious sect, not peculiar to any nation. 

* Plate (V.) shews 'the appearance of a Hindkee of Peahawer in his winter dress, 
which, howevor, hippens to approach more nearly to that of the west, th^ is quite 
characteristic for a Hindkee. 
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considered as a separate people in Bauber’s time : th^ are now only 
remarkable for being great carriers^ and conductors of caravans. 

The Hindkees are numerous round Feshawer and in Bajour, and 
some dassesof them are found in the country of theEuso&yesiandother 
tribes in the north-^^t of the A%haun country. Their language is 
a kind of Hindostaunee, resembling the dialect of the Funjaub. 

The Hindoos ought, perhaps, to be enumerated with this class. 
They are to be found over the whole kingdom of Caubul *. In 
towns they are in considerable numbers as brokers, merchants, ban- 
kers, goldsmiths, sellers of grain, &c. There is scarce a village in 
the country without a family or two, who exercise the above trades, 
and act as accountants, money changers, &c. They spread into the 
north of Fersia, but in small numbers, owing to the bad treatment 
they receive. They are encouraged in Bokhaura, and other towns in 
Tartary. 

They are all, or almost all, of the military class of Kohetree, but 
it must not be supposed that they are, 'therefore, soldiers ; on the 
contrary, the idea of a Hindoo soldier would be thought ludicrous in 
Caubul. They retain the Hindoo features, and some of them have 
nearly the Hindostaunee dress ; but most allow their beards to grbw, 
and wear a dress nearly resembling that of the countiy. Th^ have 
got rid of muiy of their Hindoo prejudices, so that they do not 
scruple to eat bread baked at a common oven ; still less do they 
attend to the rule, which enjoins bathing after being polluted by 
the touch of a Mussulman, an injunction never intended for cold 
climates. In most respects, indeed they mix well with the Mussul- 
mans, though their timidity, their oraft, and their parsimony, expose 


* Tbey an^ indeed, to be found es for west as Astraduu, and thqr are numerous in 
Arabia: while <m the east, thqr extend as for as Pekin, where they are said to have a 
temple. Their rdig^ has spread even bqrond these limits. Ilw worship of Boodb, 
under the nenm of Fo^ is kno^ to be very general throu^g^umt Chinaf and in the gods 
of foe CahnndMb aa r qp rc sa nt ed byDr. dariw^ we at 
Ifindooe. 
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thm to ridicule. Tliey are often employed about the court, in 
offices connected with money or accounts ; the duty of steward and 
treasurer about every great man, is exercised either by a Hindoo or 
a Persum. There have even been Hindoo governors of provinces, 
and at this moment the great government of Feshawer has been put 
into the hands of a person of that religion. The people, however, 
view the appointment with more surprise than approbation, and the 
government must be strong to be able to support sudi an agent. 

I tiave mentioned the d^ree of toleration which the Hindoos 
meet with, and have only to add, that many of them are in very 
good drcumstances, and that they possess the best houses in every 
town, if we except the palaces of the nobility. 

The Hindoos r^resent themselves to be emigrants from India, who 
settled in A^^uumistaun at no very remote period, and their story 
appears to be well founded. * 

The tribe, or rather the nation of the D^gauns, which seems to 
have once been spread over most of the north-east of A%haunistaun, 
is now confined to the valley of Omnner, and some parts of the 
neighbouring country of Lughmaun. 

It is in Cooimer alone that they still form a separate people ; they 
are there under a diief, who is sometimes called the Synd, and some- 


* llMra an, however, some traces of an andent race of idolaters in A^aimistaun, 
sndi are the coloa s a l idols of Baumeeaiin, and the numerous little statues which are occa- 
sioiiallj dug up in the country of the E&nauks. Some places have also Hindoo legends 
attadied to them, but none are of undoubted antiqni^. TheOorekutty,where thecarai- 
vanaarai at Peihawer stands, was a place of Hindoo worship in Bawber's time There is 
a cave of vast extent near Aukaerai, north of Caubul, which the Hindoos say was die 
scene of the Tapaq^ or wcetic devotion of Oumj^ a Bramin who bekmged to the 
honsdudd of Krishna, and which Captain WUford siqiposes to be the cave of Pro- 
metibeua, or rather die cave which the Gbeeks with Alex at i d e r describe as sudi. Aaiktic 
Reaeardiee 

Tlw Mshnmmiidsii historians qaeak of.Ri^ of Caubid in ancient times, but this 
prbtbs nothing ibrdie same writers caUad ' the Hindoos OhArci; and Mahommedans 
are not accurate in thdr use of the wOrd Ri^ as is TIppcbs . calling die Ki^ 

of England. 
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timeathe King of Coonner. Hie ooimtiy is small and not atrong^ 
nor are the inhabitants warlike ; yet the S^df by his own prodenoe^ 
and probably by the respect paid to his origin^ maintains a oonsiden- 
able degree of consequence^ He pays some remiue» and fiimidies 
one hundred and fiffy horses to the King. 

The DeggaUns sp^ the language which is mentioned under the 
name of Lug^maunee in the Gimmentaries of Bauber» the Ayenee 
Akberee, and other places. I have a vocabulary of the language) 
which seems to be composed of Shanscrit and modem Persian) with 
some words of FushtoO) and a very large mucture of some unknown 
root* 

The greater part of the wordS) however) are Shanscrit) fiom 
whidi we may condude) that the Deggauns are of hidian origih) 
though they are distinct from the Hindkees ; care must also he 
taken not to confound them with the TaujikS) whom the A%hauns 
sometimes call DeggauU) by corruption from Dehkaun) a husband* 
man. 

The Shuhnaunees formerly inhabited Shulmaun) on the banks of 
the Korram. Thqr afterwards moved to TeerS) and in the mid of 
the fiftemith century) th^ wme in Hushtnugger) from which they 
were expelled by the £nso%es. The old A%haun writers reckon 
them D^gaunS) but they appear to have used this word loosdy. 
There are still a few Shuhnaunees in the Eusofoye country) who 
have some remains of a peculiar language. 

The SwauteeS) who are also sometimes called DeggaunS) iqipear to 
be Indian origin. They fimnerly possessed a kingdom extending 
from the western brandi of the Hy^peS) to near Jellallabad. They 
were gradually confined to narrower limits by the A^aun tribes 
and Swaut and Boonah) their last seatS) were reduced by the Eusof* 


* I beg Iwwlo obeerw ) fint I knov notlibig of Shinieri^ but auide aqr compui- 
MB wiili Uie at too Msnalta PwdKli. It k powttfodnt dw woedt vdddi i wm d 

to •Tnm tft Ksdneim rniltfii f hi liMMims. narnm Ka fewsHWw aydinlna^- 
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zyes in the end of the fifteenth century. They are atill very nume- 
rous in those countries. 

The Teeiyes who live in the Shainwaree country^ are a small tribe* 
only remarkable from their speaking a language distinct from those 
of their neighbours. 

I have not been able to procure a specimen of it, or any informa- 
tion that can lead to a conjecture regarding its origin. 

The Kuzzilbaushes are members of that colony of Toorks which 
<iK>w predominates in Persia. 1 call them by this name (which is 
usually given them at Caubul), in preference to that of Persian, 
which might lead to mistakes. 

The Kuzzilbauches generally inhabit towns, except about Heraut, 
where they are also to be found in the villages. There are said to be 
ten or twelve thousand of them in the town of Caubul,' who settled 
there in the times of Naudir and Ahmed, and who are still in many 
respects a people entirdy distinct from those around them. They 
speak Persian, and among themselves Toorkee. They are all violent 
Sheeahs, and their zeal is kept up by the necessity of a certain de- 
gree of concealment, and by their religious animosities with the 
Soonnees, among whom they live. 

The Kuzzilbauches in A%haunistaun partake of the c^iaracter of 
their countrymen in Persia; they are lively, ingenious, and even ele- 
gant and refined; but false, designing, and cruel; rapacious, but 
profuse, voluptuous, and fond of show ; at once insolent and servile, 
destitute of all moderation in prosperity, and of all pride in adver- 
sity ; brave at one time and cowardly at another, but always fi>nd of 
glory ; full of prgudice, but affecting to be liberal and enlightened; 
admirable for. a mere acqufuntance (if one can bear with their vanity), 
but dang^us for a dose connection. * 

The Kuzzilbauches at Heraut follow all trades and pursuits ; the 

* I qMsk from what I have aeoa of the Koazilbauahea of Caubul, and of a good 
many FWiians whom I hay* known in India. cha r acter, however, is chiedy 

apfdlcaUe to> the inhabitants of the towns ; dM counbry people are not so bad,,and 
the Eliant, or shqpherd tribes, are something like the A%hauns. 
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rest are mosdy addiers ; some are merchantSf and these are the best 
of the class; and many are tradesmen and servants; the Umlah, or 
bodies of aoned men who attend the great} are gteerally formed of 
them. 

Most of the secretaries) accountants, and other inferior ministers) 
are KuzzilbauriieS) and almost every man of rank has a Meerza*, a 
Nazir f, and perhaps a Dewaun of this desmption of people. 
Most of the King's Peeshkhedmuts, and other servants immediately 
about his person, are also Kuzzilbmishes. Some of these are persons 
of high rank and office, and some of the military chieft of the Kuz- 
zilbaushes are also men of consequence, though always subordinate to 
the Dporaunee officers. Some of the Kuzzilbaushes, particularly 
those in the Ghdhmns, or King's Guards, have estates, and even 
castles, granted by the crown, or purchased ; but, except about He- 
raut, they generally live in towns, and let out their lands to Ai^aun 
or Taujik tenants. 

Besides the seven Terehs, or tribes, into which all the Kuzzil- 
baushes are divided, those of Caubul have other peculiar divisions, 
as the Chendawuls, or Jewaunsheers (the first of which names means 
the vanguard, and the second is a title), Moraud Khaunees, so caU^ 
fo>m the Dooraunee lord who first commanded them, &c. &c. 

Besides the Taujiks, who are the original inhabitants of the coun- 
tiy, the tribes descended from the Indian stock, and Kuzzilbaushes 
sprung firom the Tartar conquerors of Persia, there are other nations 
finmd in small portions in the country inhabited by the A%hauns. 
It would excite great surprise to find a colony of PVench or Spaniards 
settled in a town or country in Great Britain, and remaining distinct 
from the people of the country, after the lapse of several centuri^ 
but this is by no means an uncommon thing in Asia. The wander- 
ing halnts of a great part of the population familiarizes the wlioki to 
the idea cf emigration. It is also firequently the policy of the Asiatic 


• A •eoretsiy, f Ainsfiw of^t^^^ t Aiteww<A 
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princes to mo^e their sulijjects from one place to another* sometimes 
with the view of obtaining an mdustrious colonj* or an attached sol- 
diocy in a fitvoured part of the coimtiy* and more frequentty to break 
the strength of a rebellious dan or nation. These are the causes 
the introduction of colonies from one oountiy into another* and they 
are kept distinct from the rest of the inhdntants* by the division of 
the whole into tribes. The emigrants cannot procure admission into 
the tribes of the country* and single men are under great disadvan- 
tages from want of natural allies; they therefore remain united for 
the advantages of mutual friendship and protection. 

The most numerous of this class are the Arabs* who have probably 
emigrated from Persian Khoiassaun. Many Arab tribes are still to 
be found in great numbers and power in that country* where th^ 
have probably been settled since the first period of the Mahomme- 
dan conquest* ot at least since the time when the Arab dynasty of 
Samaunee ruled in Bokhaura. 

The number in A^haunistaun may be about two thousand fiunilies* 
some of whom form part of the gferrison of the Balia Hissaiir at 
Caubnl* and the rest reside at JeHallahad*, betwem Caubul and 
Peshawer. These last are under a diief<d' their own* who is ofsiich 
consideration* that the daughter of cme of his ancestors was the wife 
of Ahmed Shaohi and the mother of Tymoer. Th^ have losttheir 
oripnal language* but they stQl live in one socie^»and are all settled 
and oigaged in tillage^ 

There are a amsiderable number of Moguls and Chaghatyes* and 
a few hundred fiunilies each of the fidlowing natums s— - 

Leagees* firom Mount Caucasus between the Bladc.Sea and the 
CsM|nan Sea* brouj^t finm their country by Naudir Shanh* and now 
settled about Furrah. 

Moohrees and Redus* tvrb tribes of CWds finm Coordestaun 
(the ancient Carduohia)* between the Persian and Thikish empires. * 


• Sir Jehn iiUlt in Gnrdiitenn* obtaiiwd an aoomuit of the Mookreee* 

wUeh aMMfaiM die enkpaUna of • port of diem to' Giiibiil* tMit I do not knoir die 
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Armenians, a people to be found in almost every part of the east, 
whmre there is a prospect of gain. 

Abyssinians (who have been bought as slaves, and who now form 
part of the King’s giuuds) and Calmucks, here called Kullimauks, 
who are also the King's guards, and who seem to bear a strong 
resemblance to the pec^le of the same tribe in Russia. Mr. Kerr 
Porter's picture of a Calmuck in his Travels, is a good caricature 
of one of those in Caubul. They were brought from Bulkh by 
lymoor Shauh, and it is but lately that the natives of A%hauni* 
staun have become familiarized to their broad faces, their long 
narrow eyes, and the extreme blackness of their skin. It is a mat- 
ter of some surprise, that the Calmudcs, who are in general inhabi- 
tants of the north of Asia, should have found their way to Caubul, 
but they are found in considerable numbers in the kingdom of 
Bokhaura, and their erratic habits account for their forther ad- 
vance. 

In this list I take no account of the Beloches, Eimauks, and 
Bbzaurehs, who are in great numbers throughout the w^ or of 
the Seestaunees, Kermaunees, Mervees, and people of other towns 
and provinces of Persia, who are settled in considerable numbers in 
different parts of the country. The few European Turks, Jews, men 
of Buduksbaun, Caahf^ar, Ac. deserve no farther notice noi^ do the 
more numerous Uzbek travellers, who come to trade, or to study at 
Pedutwer. 


mn or ihe mottfo of dus movcnMot Some of the <dd men Mnoiig the Rcdus m 
Mid it3l to qpesk dm CMiA hagaege. 
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BOOK 111. 

PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE AFGHAUN TRIBE& 


CHAP. I. 

EASTEBN TRIBES. — THE BERDOOBAUNEES. 


T NOW proceed to a particular description of the tribes, among whidi 
^ so great a diversity will be observ^ that it is necessary to remind 
the reader, that they are all of the same race, speak the same language, 
and form one nation. 

AR the preceding account ^plies to every tribe, unless where it 
has been limited at the time, or where it is contradicted in the fol- 
lowing desoiption. 

I shall b^n with an account of the Berdooraunees, and among 
them of the tribe of Eusofzye. Though the EusoB^es afford an 
un&vourable specimen of the diaracter and manners the A^g^uums, 
yet they display many of the peculiarities of thmr nation in more 
perfection than any other tribe. When the whole of their institu- 
tions have been explained, those of the other Berdooraunees may be 
shewn as modifications of the same system, and those of the southern 
and western tribes may be rendered intdligible» by comparing them 
with this standard. 
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The tribes which inhabit the north-eastern part of the Ai||^aiin 
country^ enclosed betwe^ the range of Hindoo Cooshi the hadusy the 
Salt Rangey and the Range of Solinunuiy are comprehended in the 
general name of Berdoorauneesy first given to them by Ahmed 
Shauh. They consist of the Eusofi^esy Otmaun Khaily Turcolauneesy 
Khybareesy the tribes of the plain of Peshawery and those of Bim- 
gush and Khnttuk. 

Before I describe each of these tribes, I shall notice the principal 
points in which they differ firom all the other A%hauns. 

It has already been mentioned, that the eastom A^uuins appear 
to have received their civiliaation firom India, and this observatimi 
applies particularly to the Betdo<»aunees. From the early period at 
which the Kings of Ghuznee and Caubul obtamed possessim of Hin^ 
dostan, the north-eastern part of A%haunistaun has bemi always the 
thorouj^ifiure between those empires ; and the inhabitants have imi- 
tated the manners of the country where the arts of life were probably 
most advanced, and which was, besides, in general the residence of 
the sovereign and his court These.habits were probably earliest in- 
troduced into the cities, and the tribes upon the great roads, but th^ 
have jproved most permanent in the more retired parts of the oDuntryj 
the others still continued to be most firequented, after the connecrion 
with India was destroyed, and .the presence of the Dooraunee court 
and army has introduced a diqiosition to ackq>t the language and 
manners of Khorassaun. On the whole, however, the manners of 
India, mixed with those peculiar to the A^auns, adll prevail 
amongst all the Berdooraunces. 

The Berdoorauneea are divided into nummous little societies. As 
thqy are all i^cultural, they are.crowded into a less space than coidd 
be ocoqpied by any of the tribes, which are in part, or entirdy pas- 
t<nal, and as they continue to increase, eadh tribe finds itself more 
and more straitened every day; hence arise disputes and battles 
about land and water, and ocmstant jealousy of nei^bouring tribes. 
The effects of a crowded population are also observable in individuals. 
Evmy man is obliged to pay constant attention to the means neces- 
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sary for his own subsistence) and has little regard to the convenioice 
or the rights of his neighbours. In consequence) we find the Ber- 
dooraunees brave) but quarrelsome ; active) industrious) and acute) 
but selfish) contentious) and dishonest. They are more bigotted and 
intolerant than the other A^hauns, and more under the infiuence of 
their Moollahs. They are also more vicious and debauched, and 
some among them are, in all respects, the worst of the A^hauns. 

These characteristics are variously modified, according to the situa- 
tions of the difierent tribes. They are less strongly marked among 
the scattered inhabitants of the mountains, than among those of the 
plains and valleys. The free tribes are most turbulent ; those under 
a powerful chief most litigious. The general custom of the A%hauns 
also modifies the practice of the Berdooraunees. This custom, for 
example, makes them hospitable, though their own situation has 
made them selfish ; but their hospitality by no means equals that of 
the western tribes. 

The custom of joining in associations for mutual defence, obtains 
among all the Berdooraunees, except the Eusofzyes. It evidently 
originates in the continual strife which prevails among them ; why 
the Eusofzyes, who appear to require it the most, should be without 
it) I confess myself unable to explain ; but the fact is corroborated by 
all the informution I possess on the subject. 

These confederacies have some resemblance to the Sodalitia of the 
Saxon times. Individuals enter into engagements to support each 
other, either in specific enterprises, or in all cases that' may arise. 
These alliances are called Goondees, and they may include any 
number of persons. The connection between two persons in the 
same Goondee, is reckoned stronger than that of blood. They are 
bound to give up all they have, and even their lives for each other. 
A Goondee between two chiefs, is not dissolved even by a war be- 
tween their tribes ; they may join in the battle, but as soon as the 
contest is over, their firiendship is renewed. 

Goondees also take place between tribes. The whole of the Ber- 
doorauneeS) except the Eusofzyes, Otmaunkhul, Turcolaunees, and 
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Khuttuks. were formerly united into two great coufederacieS) distin- 
guished by the names of Garra and Saumil, and were bound to assist 
each other in all contests; but the alliance has relaxed of late* and the 
whole confederate are never now engaged' in one war. 

The Berdooraunees possess the hills and valleys under Hindoo 
Goosh) and those connected with the range of Solimaun, together 
with the plains of Bajour and Peshawer. The ridge of Hindoo 
Coosh, it will be remembered, is covered with perpetual snow ; the 
billw beneath have bare summits, But their sides are clothed with 
woods of firs, oaks, walnuts, wild olives, and many other trees ; and 
still lower, it has been observed that all the fruits and flowers of Eu- 
rope grow wild. The forests on the mountains are full of wild beasts, 
of which tigers, leopards, wolves, bears, and hyenas, are the most re- 
markable. The Caufirs occupy the highest of the habitable hills, and 
those who are near the Afghauns, have been converted to the Mar 
hommedan religion, and pay tribute to the nearest tribe. The lower 
hills are frequented by Hindoo subjects of the A%hauns, who feed 
large herds of bufi&loes and flocks of goats. The lowest hills are 
however, in some cases, inhabited and cultivated by the Afghauns 
themselves. The sides of the valleys, when cultivated, bear wheat 
and barley, which depend entirely on the rain ; but the bottoms are 
irrigated from the streams by which they are always divided, and 
y ield «ill the productions of the plains. These are wheat, rice, Indian 
com, barley, pulse, sugar cane, tobacco, and cotton ; but these are by 
no means every where in equal quantities. Wheat, maize, and rice, 
are nearly equal in Peshawer, while the former preponderates in Ba^- 
jour, and the latter in Swaut 

The commonest animals are oxen, which are every where used for 
tillage, and in most parts for carrying burdens. Asses and mules are 
also employed in cairiage, but they, as well as horses, are uncommon 
in the valleys of Hindoo Gx>sh ; and even sheep are rare in B^our, 
Upper Swaut, and Boonere. 

The climate varies firom that of the snowy mountains to that of 
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the hot plain of Feshawer. Moat even of the habitable moontama 
have anow. on their topa, from four to aix montha in the year. Of 
the valleya, Upper Swaut haa a delightful dimate* never hotter than 
the dog-^ys in England,- and never very cold. Lower Swaut, being 
confined by hilla, ia hotter than Feahawer, aa ia Bajour .in aummer, 
for the aame reaaon ; but in winter ita elevation makea it aomewhat 
colder, and snow lies for three or four days every year. 

j,The Eusofzyes are a very numerous tribe, divided into many little 
communities, diiefly under democratic constitutions. They possess 
the extensive country between the Otmaunkhail mountains and the 
Indus, Hindoo Coosh, and the river of Caul^, composed of the 
northern part of the plain of Feshawer, and the valleys of' Funjoora, 
Swaut, and Boonere. They alao possess Drumtour, on the eastern 
side of the Indus. 

The Eusofzye part of the plain of Feshawer extends along the 
banks of the Indus, and the river of Caubul, from Torbela to Huaht- 
nu^en The breadth of it, between the mountains on its north md 
the rivers, varies firom two miles to ten. It is all very rich, but less 
so in the centre than at either extremity. Immediately to the nbrth 
of this plain ia a chain of mountains, beyond which is a broad valley 
called Chumla, extending from Lower Swaut to the Indus, and 
bounded bn the north by the mountains of Boonere. 

The valley of Swaut opens on the plain above mentioned ; it is 
divided through its whole extent by the river Lundye, which at first 
runs south-west from the mountains to Tootookaun Mutkunee, where 
the river of Funjcora joins it from the north-west From this point, 
its 'course is southerly. The valley of the Lundye, down to its junc- 
tion with the river of Funjcora, is called Upper Swaut; and Mow 
die junction it is called Lower Swaut The upper part of Funjcora 
is mountiunous, and thinly peopled, but the lower part of the vall^, 
and generally speaking, all to the south of the river, is rich and hi^y 
cultivated. Deer, the residence of the chief, is in the upper part 
and contains about five hundred houses. 
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Upper Swaut is e valley about sixty miles long, and irom ten to 
sixteen broad. The level ground on both sides of the river is ex- 
tremely fertile. 

Lower Swaut has almost all the advantages of Upper Swaut, with 
the addition of much greater fertility. It is equal in length to the 
other, but broadm* ; and is watered by the same river, the course of 
which winds more, and is more favourable to irrigation. 

Lower Swaut is highly peopled, and the chief place Allahdund, is 
a considerable town. 6#aut is divided from Boonere by steep hUls, 
thinly inhabited by Baubees, an inconsiderable tribe of A^hauns. 

Boonere is a rugged country, composed of a number of little val- 
l^s, all opening on the river Burrindoo, which runs through the 
centre of Boonere, and enters the Indus near Derbend, about twenty 
miles above Torbela. The banks of the Burrindoo are tolmebly fer- 
tile, and produce rice ; but they are not above a mile broad ; some 
of the wider valleys also produce the better sorts of com, but the 
general produce is a small grain called Ghuoosht by the AQ^iauns, 
and Cungunnee by the Hindostaunees *. It all depends on rain, and 
much of it is grown on the slopes of the hills, which are formed into 
terraces one above another, and are cultivated with the hoe. The 
hills which bound Boonere on the north-west, fill up the space be- 
tween that valley, Hindoo Coosh, uid the Indus. 

The Judoons east of the Indus, possess Drumtore, or Dumtonr, a 
narrow valley along the rivulet of Door, which runs south-west, and 
fells into the Indus near Torbela. The country seems to resemble 
Lower Swaut, though it probably is not so fertile. 

The mountains are high, and on one side at least, produce oaks, 
pines, walnuts, wild olives, and other hill trees $ but none of the 
European fruits or flowers are found here^ and every thing begins to 
have some resemblance to the produce of India. The trees on the 
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plain are few. The country is well inhabited, and contains some Very 
populous villages. 

The Eusofisyes have possessed these countries for upwards of three, 
hundred years ; and diough most of them have heard that their ori- 
giu is from the west, few possess any knowledge of the oripnal resi- 
dence and former fortunes of their tribe. The following account is 
abstracted from a history of the Eusofoyes, written in ammtureof 
I^shtoo and Persian, in the year -1184 of the Hejira (A. D. 1771). 
Ttle original history is^f considerable length, md though mixed with 
such fifoles as the superstitious and romantic notions of the country 
suggest, it has a consistency and an appearwce of truth and exact- 
ness, which would entitle it to credit, even if it were not corroborated 
by the Emperor Bauber, who is. one of the principal actors in the 
events which it describes, and is besides one of the most correct his- 
torians in Asia. 

The original seats of the Eusofrsyes were about Grarra and Noshky, 
the last of which places at least is on the borders of the Dushtee 
Loot, or Great Salt Desart, and now held by the Beloches under 
Kelauti Nusseer ; thdr numbers at that time must have been very 
mforior to what they are now, as they only formed a branch of the 
tribe of Khukkye ; the other branches of whidi were the Gu^eeau- 
nees, the Turcolaunees, and the Mahommedayes. They were ex- 
pelled from Iprarra and Noshky, about the end of the thirteenth or 
begmniAg of the fourteenth century of the Christian lera, and soon 
after settled in the neighbourhood of CaubuL Before they had been 
long there, they afforded their prelection to Meerza Ulugh B^ the 
son of Meerza Aboosaid, of the house of Timour, and were very in- 
strumental in raising him to the throne of Caubul, whidi had before 
been held by his ancestors, but. which probably was lost in conse- 
quence the calamities which befel the house of Timour, on the 
death of Meerza Alxxisaid*. Ulugh Beg, on his first accession, 


* See lyHabdot, ertide Abon Seid, 
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treated the Euao&yes with the greatest distinction ; he was* indeedt 
dq>endent on their assistance for the support of his throne $ but the 
turbulent independence of the E^so&yes was not suited to an inti- 
mate connection with a sovereign) and their insolence increasing with 
their prosperity) they insulted Ulugh B^'s authority) plundered his 
villages, and even filled his capital with tumult and confusion. Ulugh. 
Beg) whose power was now strengthened by the accession of many 
Moguls, who flocked to his standard, resolved to rid himself of his 
troublesome allies ; he b^an by fomenting dissensions between the 
Eusofl^es and Guggeieaunees (for the Khukkyes had now broken into 
independent dans), and soon after attadted them at the head of that 
tribe and his own army. He was defeated at first ; but having cut 
off all the diiefi of the tribe at a banquet, during an insidious peace 
which he had the art to condude with thmn, he plundered the £u- 
sofoyes of all their possessions, and drove them out of Caubul.. Ihe 
Eusofoyes, reduced to extreme distress, took the way to the neigb- 
bourhood of Peshawer. 

Tbat country was thra in a very different state from that in which 
it is at present. Tbe tribes who now possess it, were then in Khor^ 
rassaun, and the plain of Peshawer, with several of the neighbouring 
countries, were possessed by tribes which have since either entirdy 
disappeared, or have changed their seats. Lu^maun was in Uie 
hands of the Turkoolaunees, who are now in Bajour ; the tribes of 
Khjrber and the Bungushes, had already occupied theijr present lands, 
but all the lower part of the valley of the Caubul, all the plain of Peah- 
awer, snth part of Bigour, Chuch, Huzanreh, and the countries east 
of t hem , as for as the Hydaspes, belonged to the A^^un tribe of 
DUaaauk, whidi is now almost extirpated. The country bdween 
the Dilasauks and the range of Hindoo Coosh, on both rides of the 
Indus, formed the kingdom of Swant, whidh was inhabited by a dis- 
tinct natioii,* and ruled by Suhaun Oveiss, whose ancestors had long 
rdgned over that country. 

On' the first arrival <ff the Euso^es, they threw themselves on the 
generasity dT the UUaaauks, who ass^p^ them the Boaubdi -for 
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- their reaidence ; but as fresh bodies arrived, they found their lands 
too confined, and, as their strength increased, they seized on the 
Dilazauk part of Bajour, and engaged in a war with that tribe, in 
which they deprived them of ail their possessions north of the Caubul 
river. They also expelled Sultaun Oveiss from his former possessions, 
and forced him to retire to the Caufir country, where he founded a 
new monarchy, which was enjoyed for some generations hy his de- 
scendants. 

During these wars, Ulugh had died, and the kingdom of Cau- 
bul had fSdlen into the hands of the famous Emporor Bauber, who 
was then rising into notice. He several times attacked the Eusofoyes, 
but made no great impression on them, as they always found a secure 
retreat among their hills. At last, Bauber made peace with them, 
and secured them in his interests, by manying a daughter of their 
Khaun. Bauber himself describes these campaigns in his Commen- 
taries, and confirms the story of his marriage. 

The operations of which 1 have given a summary, occupy the 
greater part of a pretty large volume in the Afghaun history ; but the 
details would not r^ay the room they would occupy, and I can ex- 
hibit in a few words the little light they ^row on the manners and 
character of the Eusofzyes. 

The whole tribe was under one Khaun during these conquests, and 
his power seems to have been much greater than what the modem 
Khauns enjoy. The people, however, seem still to have been turbuf 
lent and unruly ; their first quarrel with the Guggeeaunees originated 
in an elopement with the affianced bride of a cUef of that tribe, and 
was pursued by the Gu^eeaunees with the same implacable spirit 
which such an outrage would exdte at this day. The customs of 
Naunawautee, and of respect to guests, seem to have existed then as 
at present, and to have been sometimes infringed, as they are still. 
One anecdote may be mentioned, which shows the mannm of the 
times in a strong light. 

After a great battle between the Eusofagres and Dilazauks, Mullik 
Ahmed, the chief of the Eusofisyes, was deputed to the Dilazauks to 
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sue for peace. On his arrival among that trib^ they reserved to sacri- 
fice him to their resentment for the loss of their relations! Who had 
fallen in the battle ; but Mullik Ahmed’s situation, and perhaps the 
beauty of his person, excited the compassion of the wife of the 
Dilazauk chief, who informed him of his danger, and concealed him 
till the indignation of her clansmen had subsided ; they then re- 
pented of a resolution so much at variance with the respect which the 
A%haun customs exact towards a guest and suppliant ; and when 
Mullik Ahmed discovered himself, they received him with distinc- 
tion, and prepared an entertainment in honour of him. The bard 
who sung to them while they were seated at the feast, appears to 
have been less generous than the rest, for, as he sung the wars and 
victories of the tribe, he introduced the subject of the late battle, and 
in some extemporary verses, urged the chiefe to put to death their 
enemy, who was in their power. This advice was now thought 
so base, that th^ rose in indignation, and stoned the bard out of the 
assembly. Mullik Ahmed was allowed to return to his tribe, where 
being asked his opinion of the Dilazauks, he declared the bard was 
the only wise man among them. 

In their behaviour to other tribes or nations, they appear to have 
united the ferocity and craft of savages, with the moderation of a 
more advanced stage of civilization. They are stated to have given 
quarter to A^^uns taken in battle, through respect to thdir origin ; 
from whence it may be inferred, that they gave none to Swautee pri- 
soners ; yet th^ treated the inhabitants of the conquered countries 
with mildness, and th^ seem to have firmly adhered to the maxim 
of never engaging in more than one war at a time. 

When th^ had completed their conquests, they proceeded to 
divide the countries they had acquired. They assigned Hushtnuggur 
to the Mahommedxyes, who had arrived fi’om Khorassaun about that 
period ; and in their possession it still remains. Ihe Gug^eeaunees 
also had been expelled from the nei^bourhood of Caubul by the 
Emperor Bauber, and had been recondled to the Eusofeyes, who 
allotted to thmn the Doaubdb, vdiidi th^ still hold, and part of 
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Baujour, from which th^ have since been expdled. All the rest of 
the country remained' to the Eusofzyes, who, however, engaged to 
provide for certain inferior tribes ; the principal among these, were 
the Otmaunkhail, to whom they assigned their present territory in 
the mountains east pf Bajour. Funjcora, which seems then to have 
been part of Bajour, remained to the Eusofzyes, uid the rest was 
some years afterwards occupied by its present possessors the 
Turkolaunees, or Turkaunees, who probably took it from the Deg* 
gkuns. 

The interior division of the lands among the subordinate branches 
of the tribe of Eusofzye, and among the individual members of those 
branches, is not recorded: it may, however, be easily ascertained 
from the present state of property in the Eusofzye country, and it 
will be found to involve some very singular institutions. The tribe 
of Eusofzye is divided into two great branches, Eusof and Munder, 
the first of which acquired Swaut, Funjcora, and Boonere, and the 
latter the plain north of the Caubul river, with the valley of Chumla. 
The Eusof are again divided into three separate, and now independent 
dans, the Accozyes, Moollezyes, and Lawezyes, of whom the former 
obtained Swaut and Funjcora, and Uie two latter Boonere. The com- 
plete property of the soil was vested in each dan, and the Swautees 
who remained, were reduced to the condition of villains, or, as the 
Eusofzyes call them Fakeers *. This is the state in which things are 
at this day. 

Each of these dans divided its lands among its Khails fy at a gene- 
ral meeting of the clan, and this arrangement was repeated through- 
out all the subordinate divisions. Each of the Khails received its 
lands in perpetuity ; but a different arrangement was adopted within 


* This phrase is used among the Uzbdcs for the peasantry. It is used here for 
the subjects of the tribe, who, in other parts of the A%haun country, are called 
Eyots. In Persian they are termed Elel Ryots. 

t For an explanation of the divinons of on A%haun trib^ see die Note and Table 
in page tdo. 
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itself. The lands of each of its divisions were allotted only for a Oer* 
tain number of years, and were to be changed at the end of that 
period for those of some other, so that each might share equally in 
the fertility or sterility of the soiL Thus, each independent division 

the Khauzoozyes retains the land assigned to it at the original dis- 
tribution ; but the subdivisions interchange their lands, in a manner 
which I shall endeavour to illustrate by the example of the Naikpeek- 
hail, a division of the Khail of Khauzoozye, and clan of Accozye, 
which is now an independent Oolooss, divided into six dans. 

The lands of the Nailqieekhail are divided into two parts, equal in 
extent, but, of course, not. exactly equal in fertility; the Oolooss is 
also divided into two parts, which draw lots every ten years, for the 
choice of land. If the lot falls on the half, which is already pos^ 
sessed of the best share, it retains its possession ; but if it falls on 
the other half, an immediate exchange takes place. The two half 
Ooloosses meet every ten years to draw lots, at a village which lies 
on the borders of the two shares of lands. Vast numbers of people 
attend to witness the ceremony ; but as the exultation of the victors, 
and the anger of the vanquished party, would produce tumults in such 
an assembly, the Miilliks put off drawing the lots on various pro* 
tenoes, till the people get impatient, and return to their homesr 
When the crowd is dispersed, the chief of the whole Naikpeekfaail 
draws the lots, and announces the result, whidi is received in the 
victorious party with public distributions of charity, firing of match- 
lodes, and all other marks of rejoicing. The change of lands is ac- 
complished without much trouble or confusion; each clan of one 
half Oolooss is paired with a clan of the other, and the two thus 
paired, cross over into each other's lands. 

When the lot has determined that the half Ooloosses are to retain 
their former lands, the three dans of each cast lots among themselves 
for a new. distribution of their share, whidr is divided into three 
portions. 

On the two last occasions, when lots were drawn among the Naik^ 
peekhaU, the half which the worst share was successfiil eadi time. 
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and, in consequence, there have been tviro complete interchanges of 
land within the last fourteen years. It is impossible not to suppose 
that the uncertain tenure on which the lands are held under this in- 
stitution, must be a great bar to improvement ; but, in spite of this 
obstacle, the Eusofzye country is cultivated with great industry and 
success, and the villages, water-courses, and other immoveable pro- 
perty, are as good as in most parts of Afghaunistaun. It might also 
be expected, that there would be a civil war in the Oolooss, as often 
Ss the land was to be exchanged ; and, in fact, at the expiration of 
the last term but one, the half of the Naikpeekhail which was in pos- 
session of the best lands, refused to submit to the usual custom of 
drawing lots. The Mulliks of the other half complained loudly of 
this injustice, and called on all the other Accozyes to prevent the 
subversion of the ancient custom of the tribe ; so many Ooloosses 
declared in their favour, that their opponents were forced to give way, 
and to draw lots as usual. 

This custom is called Waish. It prevails through the whole of the 
Eusofzyes, and also among the Mahommedzyes. The period for 
which the lands are to be retained, however, varies throughout In 
Boonere, for instance, the Waish is performed annually. Among 
the Jadoons, a branch of the Eusofzyes, individuals interchange 
among themselves, but there is no Waish among dans. With the 
Otmaunkhail, on the contrary, the whole tribe cast lots every twenty 
years. Among the Gundehpoors in Damaun, also, the lands are 
divided into six shares, corresponding to the number of clans in the 
tribe, and all the clans draw lots for the order in which they are to 
choose their shares. The period at which this ceremony is to be 
renewed, is not fixed permanently as among the Euso&yes, but while 
one Waish is taking place, it is determined in the council of the 
tribe, when the next is to happen ; the term is generally from three 
to five years* What is most surprising is, that all these transactions 
take place among the lawless Gundehpoors, without quarrds or 
bloodshed. 
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None of the eastern A^hauns but those already mentioned, and 
two or three dans of the Oorookzyes, have this custom. There are’ 
some traces of its having prevdled among some tribes in Khoras* 
saun, but the only remaining instance of its existence that has 
reached me, is among the Baraiches, where village sometimes draws 
lots with village, or man with man, but without any Waish among 
clans. * 

Wliat has already been said, will have prepared the reader for the 
utmost weakness of the government, if not for the absence of all 
government. A sense of independence, carried beyond the bounds 
which are essential to order, is characteristic of all the Afghauns ; but 
most of their governments are despotisms, when compared with that 
of the Eusofzyes. The slender tie which holds thdr societies together, 
is derived from community of blood, and subordination to the repre- 
sentative of a common ancestor. Their government is patriarchal, 
but its effects are very different from those which have been attri- 
buted to that form of sovereignty. The head of the Khauzoozyes is 
the descendant of the eldest son of their common ancestor, but the 
last appearance of his power was in Naudir Shauh’s reign, when all 
the Eusofzyes united to resist that conqueror. The head of the Naik- 
peekhail derives his authority from the same source. His powers do 
not require a long enumeration ; he commands in war, subject to the 
resolutions of a council of the Mulliks, who in their turn are influ- 


* This custom is stated by Voln^ to be still practised in Corsica. It appears by 
the following obsenration of Tacitus, to have prevailed among the ancient Germans ; but 
whether it was only individuals that moved, or whole societies, depends <m the read* 
ing o( a passage, Agri pro numero cultorum ab universis per ** vi(^ ” oc- 

cupantur, quos mm inter s^ secundum dignationem partiuntur; facilitatem partiendi 
/.j.mpf>rnm qMti« pmstant. Arva peramos mutant. Germania xxvi. If we r^ «per 
vicos occupantur,” as is recommended by many of the commentators, and as the sense 
seems to require we shall have pretty -nearly the mode of distribution which I have 
described. Csew also has the foUowii^ passage: — Neque quisquom agri modum 
oertum aut foies proprios habet, sed magistratus ac prindpes in annos singuloa genti> 
bus «ngna*iftntKiMMp M> liniwinimi, qui uiw coierunt, quantum eis et quo loco vham eM 
attribunn t i^ri, atqne anno post alio tranrire cognnt. 

XX 
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enced by the opinion of the members of their clans. He sometimes 
interferes in disputes between two clans, but his success in accommo* 
dating their difference, depends more on his arguments than his 
authority, and more on the caprice of the disputants than on either. 
Indeed the whole of his authority arises from his personal weight, and 
that is derived from his birth and his good conduct ; he has no pub- 
lic revenue, and neither more wealth, more immediate clansmen, nor 
more hired servants than the head of any other clan. The heads of 
dans have not much 9iore power ; they are, however, referred to in 
disputes between individuals, particularly if they live in different vil- 
lages ; for each clan, instead of being assembled in one place, is scat- 
tered through differrat Villages, which it shares with members of other 
clans, all, however, living in distinct quarters, and under separate 
chiefs. None of all these chiefs have authority equal to that of a 
constable in England. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Eusofsyes set the King at 
defiance ; they boast of their independence of him, and scarcely. con- 
sider the tribes under his government as A%hauns. A famous saint 
among the Eusofzyes, is said to have left his tribe a blessing and a 
curse, ** That they should always be free, but that they should never 
be united.** Considering the A^haun notion of freedom, he did not 
hazard much by the last part of his prediction. 

I shall illustrate the above observations by an account of the pro- 
ceedings of a part of the Ghalleekhail, one of the dans of the Naik- 
peekhail. 

The part of the Ghalleekhail which I am to speak of, inhabits at 
present the village of Galoche, whidi is shared by portions of three 
other dans. Each dan lives separately under its own chief (who is 
called Mushir, and who is subordinate to the Mullik of his own dan), 
and these quarters of the village are called Cundys. All the rdations 
<ff each Gundy are to its own dan, and it does not seem more con- 
nected with the other Cundies in the same village^ than if they lived 
in dififerent parts of the pountiy. The Mushir of each Cundy mam- 
tains a public apartment, where all councils are held } here dao the 
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men meet to converse and mnuse themselves ; and here they receive 
guests» and transact all public business, unmixed with the memben 
of the other Cundies. Such an assembly of discordant materials into 
one spot, cannot take place without frequent convulsions. Accord- 
ingly, scarce a day passes without a quarrel : if there is a dispute 
about water for cultivation, or the boundaries of a held, swords are 
drawn, and wounds inflicted, whidi leads to years of anxiety and 
danger, and end in assassination. Each injury produces fresh retaliar 
tion, and hence arise ambuscades, attacks in the streets, murders of 
men in their houses, and all kinds of suspicion, confusion, and 
strife. 

As these feuds accumulate, there is scarce a man of any conse- 
quence who is not upon the watch for his life. In every village are 
seen men always in armour, to secure them from the designs of their 
secret enemies, and others surrounded by hired soldiers, to the num- 
ber of ten or twelve, and sometimes of fifty or one hundred. * 

I liave hitherto been speaking of quarrels between different clans, 
which one would think would unite the members of each more 
strongly among themselves. No such effect, however, appears. Even 
within the clans there is nothing like peace or concord ; the slightest 
occasion gives rise to a dispute, which soon turns into an affray. The 
Mullik, or chief of the Cundy interposes, remonstrates, soothes, 
threatens, ^and intreats ; but his instances are often disregarded, and 
the quarrel continues, till one party feels himself the weakest, and 
leaves the village. 

An account of a particular quarrel, which I shall relate almost in 


* Anwur the Mullik of the Ohalkhoil. alwaye aleeps in hii Hotgra, or 

public ^Murtment, away from his women, sarrounded by his male relations; his ser- 
vants all sleep round, except fimr or fiv^ who keep watch ; all have their arms read^ 
by them, and if one of them goes beyond the tlurediold of the apartment^ he must 
be guarded by finir or five armed men. 1 have been told , by Monrrib Khaun(^ nephew 
of Anwur idiaun,, a lad about eighteen years old), that he has seen several attadu 
on thia tpgamaA by osw 'ct die Cundies of the same village^ but they frilud iiom 
the altfeas .of the defrndanta . 
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the words, of Mozirrib Khaun, will show the nature of the feuds 
and reconciliations among the Eusofzyes, the weakness of the chiefs, 
and the turbulence of the clansmen, better than any general remarks 
I can offer. 

Mozirrib’s father had a dispute with a man named Siruiidauz, about 
the boundaries of their lands : high words past, and in the end Mo- 
zirrib*s father was wounded. Anwur Khaun, his brother, and uncle 
to Mozirrib, is the head of all the Ghalleekhail, yet he had no means 
of redress beyond those possessed by any other individual. A Jeerga 
was held on the occasion, which does not seem to have had much 
effect. A few days afterwards, when Anwur Khaun went to the 
Hoojra, accompanied by Mozirrib, then only sixteen, and ten or 
twelve of his relations, some well armed, and others having only their 
swords, they found Sirundauz there, with twenty of his friends in full 
armour. This did not deter Anwur Khaun from reproaching him with 
his behaviour ; his attack brought on the usual consequences, a des- 
perate affray .took place, in which Mozirrib received a severe cut on 
his head, and Anwur Khaun was covered with wounds ; many of his 
relations were also wounded. A son of Sirundauz> and another of 
his partisans were killed. As Anwur Khaun had killed the first 
man, he was considered to be in the wrong, and was obliged to fly 
with all his family. At last he was wearied with his exile, and sub- 
mitted to Sirundauz, giving him hi» sister and his niece '(a sister of 
Mozirrib’s). Sirundauz behaved with courtesy ; he sud he considered 
Anwur’s sister as his own, and restored her to her relations ; but he 
kept the other without manying her (for the Naikpeekhail never 
many a woman given in price of blood), and from that day Mozinib 
saw his sister no more. The pursuit of blood had indeed been put 
an end to, but no intercourse took place among the families ; Sirun- 
dauz and Anwur never meet when they can avoid it, and when they 
do, they turn their heads away. Mozinib, in answer to a question, 
what he would do, if he met Sirundauz alone, replied, that he would 
instantly attack him, that he might anticipate the assault which Sinm- 
dauz would assuredly make on him. Such fiiiy after a recon'ciliation 
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would ba blamed even among the Naikpeekhail» but says Mozirrib) 
** A mfui*s heart bums for his relation that was killed.’* 

Such is the life of the greater part of the Eusofzyes. Where the 
chief is powerful fewer disorders occur, and the Naikpeekhail is 
among the worst, if not the very worst, of the democratic dans; 
but similar accounts are given of many other clans, and in most parts 
of the country, the inhabitants live in perpetual fear, like savages, and 
plough and sow with their matchlocks and their swords about their 
persons. 

It might be expected that the dangers of this state of anarchy, 
would force the weak to throw themselves on the protection of others 
who were stronger than themselves, and that by these means, there 
would be little real independence left among the people. It is pro- 
bable that Kaussim Khaun, and such other chiefs (if such there be), 
as have established their authority over their tribes, may have de- 
rived some support from this principle, but, among the Naikpeekhail 
and other democratic Ooloosses, I can discover no trace of such a 
system. 

The horrors of these domestic feuds are sometimes aggravated by 
a war with another Oolooss. Many causes occasion these wars, but 
the commonest are the seduction of a woman of one Oolooss by a 
man of another, or a man’s eloping with a girl of his own Oolooss, 
and seeking protection from another. This protection is never, re- 
fused, and it sometimes produces long and bloody wars. I shall sliow 
their nature, as usual, by the example of the Naikpeekhail. 

The wife of a Fakeer of the Naikpeekhail eloped into the lands of 
the Bauboozyes. The Fakeer followed with some of his relations to 
kill his wife ; and as he was lurking about for this purpose in the 
night, he was set upon and killed with one of his relations, by the 
person who had carried off the girl, and some of his new protectors. 
When the news reached the Naikpeekhail, their Khaun sent a drum- 
mer to summon the Mulliks of the six clans, and considted with them 
<Hi the propriety of a war. 'Die Mulliks returned to their dans, and 
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oonvorsed with the heads of Cundies* who took the sense of the peo- 
ple at meetings in tJie Hoojra ; all were eager for revenge, and in 
three days the whole Oolooss assembled in arms, and marched on 
the same night to an embankment which turned part of the river of 
Swaut into the lands of the Bauboozyes. They broke down the em- 
bankmenty and erected a redoubt to prevent its being rebuilt 

The Bauboozyes, who saw the water cut off from their cultivation, 
ipime<hately assembled, and marched against the redoubt The 
Naikpeekhail were six thousand, and the Bauboozyes much more 
numerous. Both sides had some horse, and some hundred Jailumees 
(champions distinguished by a fantastic dress, and bound to conquer 
or die). 

The rest were a mob, some in thick quilted jackets, some in plate 
armour, some in coats of mail) arnd others in leathern cuirasses ; all 
armed either with bows or matchlocks, and with swords, shields, long 
A%haun knives, and iron spears. 

When the armies came in sight, they at first fired on each other ; 
afterwards the Jailumees turned out, and engaged widi the sword ; 
at last the main bodies came into dose combat. The brave men on 
each side were mixed together, and fought hand to hand; the 
cowards, who were by much the greater number, hung back on both 
sides, but joined in the general clamour; every man shouted and 
reviled his adversaries with as loud a voice as he could. Even the 
women of the Fakeers (tor those of the Eusofisyes could not appear 
in public) stood behind the line, beating drums, and distributing wa- 
ter to refi^h the weary. At last both sides were exhausted, and re- 
tired to their homes. 

Numbers on both sides were kiUed and wounded. It was, says my 
informant^ a tremraidous battle* songs were made on it, and the news 
went to Ptohawer to the King. 

It led, howevtf, to no important result, the redoubt remained, the 
lands of the Bauboozyes were ruined for want of water, the war con- 
ilhued tor three years, many other Ooloosses joined eadh side, and 
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die whole country up to the mountains was embroUed. At last 
many Khauns of neutral Ooloosses interposed, and mediated a 
peace. 

Few prisoners are taken in these wars; those who jure taken, are 
at the disposal of die captors, who keep them for some time, and 
make them labour at their fields, but always release them at last 
without ransom. 

The political state of almost the whole of the Eusoizyes, is shewn 
by what I have said of one Oolooss. Some, however, are under a 
more aristocratic government. In those cases, the riches or abilities 
of the Khaun give him a weight which he does not possess among 
die Naikpeekhail. I am not, however, acquainted with any instance 
of considerable power of the Khaun in any of the Eusofzyes west of 
the Indus, except in Punjcora. The Judoons, a numerous branch of 
the Eusofzyes, who live east of the Indus, allow great power to their 
chiefs, and, in consequence, are exempt from the strife and bloodshed 
which prevails among the other Eusofzyes. 

By far the most powerful Khaun among the Eusofzyes, is Kaussim 
Khaun of Deer in Punjcora, chief of the MuUeezyes. I have not 
the means of giving the particulars of the policy by whidi he at- 
tained his power. It is, however, certain that he possessed consider- 
able treasures, and acquired large estates by purchase, or usurpation 
on his own relations. He next set himself to put down private re- 
venge, and its concomitant disorders. He drove many offenders out 
of the tribe, and appropriated their lands to himself. He connected 
himself with neighbouring chiefs, and encouraged and assisted them 
in strengthening their power in their Ooloosses. He also reduced 
many of the nearest Caufirs, and exacted a tribute for himself; and, 
by means of these revenues, and the produce of his estates, he en- 
tertained men in his own pay, and acquired a decisive influence in 
the tribe. Hb greatest exploit, and that which contributed most to 
rabe hb reputation and strengthen his influence, was a succesnflil war 
zdiich he undertook against the Sultaun of one of the four little king- 
doms of Kauriikaur. Kaussim Khaun, after surmounting great difit- 
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culties in passing over the snowy mountiuns, took the ci^itali and» I 
believe, dethroned the prince ; but he did not attempt to retain the 
country. 

The whole of his Oolooss are now completely at his devotion. He 
can imprison, inflict corporeal punishment, and even put to death. 
He has extirpated domestic feuds, and has established a good police» 
so that his government is far from being unpopular even among his 
Eu^ofzye subjects. All the Fakeers in Punjcora now belong to him, 
and^pay him a tax, but he derives no revenue from his clan. 

Kaussim Khaun has shewn a disposition to encroach on some of 
the democratic Eusofzyes in his neighbourhood, but as yet without 
successi On these occasions, it seems to have been his plan to form 
a party within the tribe. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the little republics of the £u- 
sofoyes. I have got the names of at least thirty of them, all as little 
connected with each other as the Nmkpeekhail are with their neigh- 
bours ; but it is probable the number of independent communities is 
still more considerable. The whole numbers of the Eusofrsyes are 
reckoned by the A%hauns at 900,000 ; but on a calculation of the 
extent and fertility of their country, I should be inclined to conjecr 
ture that their numbers, including all their Fakeers and dq>en<hmts, 
did not exceed 700,000 souls. 

The Fakeers are much more numerous than the Eusofoyes. The 
greatest part of them are Swautees, who remain^ in th^ country 
after it was conquered, a considerable number of Deggauns, some 
Hindkees, (who have been driven by fomine to emigrate from the 
Punjaub,) a few Caahmeerees and Hindoos, (classes whidi are led 
into all countries by the desire of gain,) aiul some membms of 
A^g^uuin tribes (who have migrated into the Eusofoye country in 
circumstanceB which have d^^raded them to the rank of Fakeers), 
form the rest of that body. Moat of the Fakeers wcwk in husbandry, 
and many foed herds of buffidoes on the mountaina. 

Tfie Fakeers have no land, thqy are not epniddered; as members of 
tli|. commonweidth, nor allowed to be present et Jeeigaa. Every 
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Fakeer is subject to the parson on whose land he reaidesi who is 
called his Khawundf or master. He pays a tax to his master* and u 
also obliged to work for him gratis, like the villains in Europe. The 
master can also beat, or even kill his Fakeor, without bong ques- 
tioned for it. On the other hand, the Fakeer u sure of aealous pro- 
tection from his master, who would enter mto the most desperate 
quanel rather than sufR^ anc^er person to injure his Fakeer. The 
Fakeer u at liberty to pursue any trade, to work as a labouror for his 
own profit, and even to rent land as a Busgur or Metayer ; his mas- 
ter having no demand on him but for bis established tax, smne fixed 
dues, whidi will be mentioned hereafter, and a share of his labour. 
The treatment the Fakeers receive from their masters, is gmerally 
mild. The master is deterred from severity, by the disgrace wludhi 
attaches to oppression, and still more by the right of the Fakeer to 
remove to the lands of another Euso^e a ri^t which he can al- 
ways exercise, as there is a great competition for Fakeors, and many 
men will always be found ready to receive and protect one who is 
disposed to change his master. The number of independoit .oonip- 
munities is also a protection to the Fakeers i as one of them who 
had received any mortal iqjuiy (as the murder of his reladcm, or the 
seduction of his wife)^ could revenge himself by the death of his op- 
pressoi^ and then secure himself by flying into the country of anothm 
Oolooss. 

The masters have not the power of extorting mon^ from thdr 
Fakeers. They levy fines on the settlement of a new Fakeer in thdr 
lands, and on the marriages of their Fakeers, and alap as a punish- 
ment for murders and other crimes ; but the amount, like that of the 
tax, is fixed by custom, and it would be redumed gross o p press i on 
to levy mme tl^ was due. The Fakeers have thdr qnamls and 
their bloodshed, as well as the Eusofi^es, but in a fiw leas degreeu 
They are indeed an humble and unwarlike people, and seldom canj 
anna, tboii|^ thery are not Ibtddden to do so. Thdr honset are 
gapiiSii^7:F'^^ m plainer than that of the A^^tauns. 

Th^ are all aid apMiai cenddaiable anms by the; profits 
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»f their laboiir> particularly when they are artizana, and by the in- 
crease of their herds. 

Besides the Fakeers employed in husbandly, there are many who 
work as masons, weavers, dyers, &c. the A%hauns never practising 
any of these crafts. Hie situation of some of these tradesmen is pe- 
culiar. The blacksmiths, carpenters, and barbers, together wiUi the 
drumm^ are attadied to particular Cundies, have a share of land, 
and work gratis for the Cundy, which th^ follow when it changes its 
fpiidence. All the others remain fixed, and are paid by individuals ; 
even the master of an artizan is obliged to pay him for his work. 
A%hauns who come from distant tribes, and whose connections are 
not known among the Eusoizyes, are obliged to settle as Fakeers ; 
but Eusofzyes, who move from one Oolooss to another, particularly 
if th^ have not been obliged by pov^y to sell their lands, are re-^ 
ceived as equals, and a portion of land is assigned to them on con- 
dition of serving in war, like the members of the Oolooss. They are 
not, however, consulted on public afibirs, but are under the proteo* 
tion of some individual who looks after their interests. Some of the 
D^gauns, who are reckoned a martial people, are also allowed to 
serve with Euso&ye Ooloosses, and th^ i^istanCe is repaid by grants 
of lands, where th^ live together, under chieft of their own. 

The state of the Fakeers is not exactly the same in all dans ; in some 
they are exempt firom paying a tax ; and the amount of it, and of the 
fin^ vary in othm 

Beftne I quit the general ocmcems of the Oolooss, I have to ob- 
aerve^ that most tribes levy customs on goods, that enter or pass 
through fihdr counti^. The produce sometimes goes to the Oo- 
loosses* but oftener to the diief 

Iheis trade out of their own limits, is not ooiiaider8bl& They 
ei^oit geain toPeahawer, and import some of the finer midnifecturea, 
but those in canary use are made at home. 

What 1 have said of their govemnient, has dready thrown aonie 
on the manneiB of the Euaofiyea { wfadremaiii^ dlaB be added 
to a aftch^ account of their cnstClina «id haidta^ lifti»^ 
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Hie houses in fhe Eiisofisye oountiy, have generally flat, torraced 
roo& Th^ consist of two rooms and an open porch. T^e inner 
room bdiongs tothe women ; the outer one is used for the men to sit 
in, and for the reception of Tisitors, but in hot wetfther the porch is 
used for these purposes. They sit on low beds, made of leather 
stretched over a wooden frame; five or six of which, with some 
quilts to sleep under, some earflien and wooden vessek, and some 
trunks for dothes, compose the whole furniture of a house. They 
luive always two meals a-day; breakfiutt, which consists of bread, 
nulk, and a sort of curds ; and a dinner composed of Bread, pulse, 
and other vegetables, with an addition of meat, but very rarely. In 
summer, when the days are long, they take a luncheon of hot bread 
at noon. 

The ordinary dress of the men is a cotton tunic, made to fit the 
body down to the waist, and then Idhse and full down to below the 
knees; it is eitho* dark-blue, or dyed grey with the bark of the 
pomegranate tree. They also wear a laige, loose, white turban, » 
pair of cotton trowsers, and a pdr of sandals ; but their dress is not 
complete without a Loongee*, which hai^ ovec the shoulder, and 
reaches below the middle^, both b^re and behind. It is sometimes 
used for a doak, and sometimes for a girdle. They have always a 
bett^ siiit of dothes for Fridays and great occasions. The tunic is 
then made longw and fiiUer bdow, and is puckered up about the 
wust in numerous plaits. The rest of holiday dothes are ci 
coloured silk, except the turban. 

The women wear a gown dose oyer the breast, and very wide be- 
low. They wear many gold and silver omamoits, like those used in 
India. Neither sex wear the long shirt whidb is so common among 
the other A^^iauns. Thewomdi ofthe Eusofoyes are carefiillyoQn- 
dealed, and never leave thdr houses without putting ds the doak 
defied a BoorkSf wludb coven diem firom head to jfoot. The women 
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do not work out 6i doors ; those of the poorest men bring in water, 
but they, always do so by night. 

.The villages are built in streets, but without any particular r^pird 
to order. They are, however, very neat and dean, and have many 
mulberry trees, and other fruit trees planted up and down them. 
Every house has a little garden and a few vines. 

Most of the labour being done by the Fakeers, none but the poorest 
Eusoi^es are obliged to work ; the others sometimes take a share in 
the labours of their own Rdds, but it is rather for exercise, and to set 
an mrample, than to work in earnest. They, however, superintend 
the cultivation, and direct the operations of their Fakeers and hired 
labourers. When not so engaged, they go to the Hoojra, where^ in 
winter, they spend the greater part of the day, in conversing and 
smoking round a fire. CuUeeauns are kept there for public use, as 
few people smoke at home. They have sometimes boys, and somo* 
times women, to dance, and sing ballads and other songs. The £u- 
soizyes themselves seldom sing, and never play at any of those active 
games which delight the simple inhabitants of Khorassaun. Their 
only amusements are firing at marks with bows and arrows, or match- 
locks, and exercising themselves in the use of the sword. 

Living amcmg a conquered people, like Spartans among Helots, 
and enjoying entire indq>endence on all around, every Eusdfoye is 
filled wifo the idea of his own dignity and importance. Their pride 
appears in the seclusion of their women, in the gravity of their man- 
ners, and in the high terms in which they speak of themselves and 
their tribe, not allowing even the Dooraunees to be their equals. 
Their independmice and continual quarrels make them suspicious 
and irritable, render their manners repulsive^ and takes away the 
openness and pliunness whidi pleases so much in the ether A%liauns. 
I^ey are generally stout men, but their form and complexion ad- 
nAits <£ much verify. In those whose appearance is most cha- 
racteristic of their tribcf, one is struck with their fiur complexions, 
grey eyes, and red beards, by the milita^ afihctation of ^dr car- 
rii^ and by thdr hau^y and inaoleirt dememiour. They are 

• It - 
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dl brave and hospitable, thou|^ fiir inferior in this quality to the 
western tribes. They are, however, liberal to their own dansmen. 
If a man is reduced to poverty, so as to be unaUe to hire a labourer, 
or to be obliged to sdl his land, he is observed to fiill into low spirits 
from wounded pride, and, if he is not soon relieved, quits his tribe, 
and goes on a pilgrimage to Mecca, or sets out to tiy his fortune in 
India ; but if he be a brave and respectable man^ his wants are no 
sooner known, than a subscription is made for him, and he is placed 
in a situation which allows him to remun at home without shame. 
Another mode of obtaining relief is practised, but is rare, because it 
is considered as d^rading. It is brought about by the distressed 
person going round the villages in his neighbourhood, and stopping 
outside of eadi, and waving his Loongee. The signal is immediately 
understood, and never fails to produce a contribution. 

The £uso&yes of the upper countries are remarkably sober, and 
free from vices, but those of the plains are notorious, for every sort 
of debauchery ; vices which are not to be named, are practised uni- 
versally with the most disgusting publicity ; and gambling, and the 
intoxication which is produced by opium, bang, and other drugs, are 
carried to the utmost micess. Nevertheless, these very tribes are re- 
markable for their religious zeal and intolerance, for their attention 
to all the forms of devotion, and for the profound respect which they 
bear, for Moollahs. The tyranny of these priests is there carried to 
an intolerable pitch. Th^ connive at the notorious vices of the 
people, in whi^ indeed they share themselves, but they abstain from 
going to the most innocent meetings at the Hoojras, as inconsistent 
with the simctity of their character; and they punish an omission of 
the stated prayers, or a breadh of the establidied fosts by public ex- 
posure on an ass, and by severe corporal punishment. 

Very different is their condition in the mountains, and particularly 
in Upper Swaut. lliey are for more really respectable there than in 
the plains ; but as they are timid and unwarlike^ they are held in 
contempt, and treated little better than Fakeers. Even reading is 
lodted down on there as an unmanly acbomj^lisliimelit. Some men 
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of the Naikpeekhful found a Moollah copying the Koraun, and not 
well understanding the case, they struck his head off, saying, « You 
tell us these books come from God, and here you are making them 
yourself/* The other Eusofzyes of the village blamed the murderers, 
explained their mistake, and made them own they had been incon- 
• such is the importance attached ^ the life of a Moollah 
among the Naikpeekhail. * 


* The numbers of the EusoE^es tliat are to be met with in India, recal my attentimi 
to the A%haun emigrations, wliich I have omitted in the proper place. The frequency 
with which they emigrate, seems inconsistent with the love of their country, udnch I have 
ascribed to them; but the same thing takes place among the Highlanders, whose kical 
attachments are known to be so strong. The cause is the same in both oues ; the absence 
of trades .among the Highlanders, and the disgrace of engaging in them among the 
Afirhauns, render land absolutely necessary to the support of each individual, and who 
ever is without land, must quit the country. In the west of Afehaunistaun, where mar- 
riaces are late, and land plenty, emigration is rare ; but the east has ^ured out a 
tiraed stream of iidventu^rs, for a period of great duration. These have always taken 
the direction of India. The greater part of that country was many centuries in the pos- 
session of A%haun dynasties, and, even aRer their ftU, the Mogul armies were Always 
recruited by foreigners in preference to natives. These causes filled India with colonies 
of the di?i iiT"^""*« of A%hauns, who are now called Patans, and who are found in all 
parts of Hindostan and the Deccan, sometimes mixed with the rest of the inhabitants, 
sometimes collected under chiefs of their own, like the Nabobs of Fumikahad and 
BopauL Cumoule and Cudduppa; The greatest colony u that founded chie«y by 
Slaves, at no very remote period. I allude to the ^ement of the Rohillas, whoM 
wars with us have rendered thar name so wdl known in England. An accoufit of their 
establishment may be found in Hamilton’s Rohilla Afghauhs, and of their down&U in the 
Parliamentary Reports. Th«r constitution had nothing of the A%haun democracy ; the 
chiefii were the lords of the soil, and the other A%hauns their tenants, and ^erally 
their soldiers; but there, and every where, the common Alghauns showed anmdepen- 
and the chiefs a spirit of conciliation, peculiar to themselves. The turbulence 
and arrouance of these Euso%e colonists, render them unpopular among the English 
oentlemm; who, on the other hand, aie disliked by the Rohillas for the assistance Aey 
Mve to the Nabob Viaier, in conquering their country; but aU admit that the Rohillaa 

Se the bravest soldiers we have ever contended with in India. Their ki^« to their 

Hindoo lulgecU cannot be denied; and the state of improvement to which th^ 1^ 
brou^t their country, excited the admiration of our troops, and has been displayed with 
doquence by Buike. The coldest phrases expr« that « it was ^vated 
yVa n gardens without one n^lected qait in it.” Even now it b among the ncheitperte 
of the Britidi pravincea. comiats of vast plainf, covered with fidds of cofn, or 
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Bigour is bounded on the west by the southern projection of Hin- 
doo Coosh) and on the east by the hills of the Otmaunkhail. These 
ranges also close it on the north, so as to leave but a narrow opening 
into Punjcora ; on the south it has the hills of the Upper Momunds. 
It is an undulating plain, about twenty-five miles long fi:om east to 
west, and twelve firom north to south. Several long and wide valleys 
run down to it from the surrounding mountains, which in other 
places afe inaccessible, not more from their steepnesss than from the 
thick woods with which they are covered. The plain resembles that 
of Peshawer, which it equals in fertility ; wheat is the chief produce. 
It is divided by a stream which rises in the southern projection, re^ 
ceives a brook from each of the valleys, and, after joining the 
Daunishkool, in the Country of the Upper Momunds, falls into the 
river of Swaut above Hushtnugger. The two chief towns, Bajour 
and Nawagye, contain each about one thousand houses. The plain 
is connected with Punjcora by a long valley which ascends to the 
latter district ; it is called Berawul ; part of it is well cultivated, but 
the rest is occupied by a deep forest of various trees, among which 
are the oak, and perhaps the cedar The forest abounds in wild 
beasts, and is in most parts so thick, as to exclude the sun, and al- 
most to keep off the rain. Berawul is distinguished from the rest of 
Bajour, by its having a separate chief. 

Bajour belongs to the Afghaun tribe of Turcolaunee, or Turkau- 


ovduurdB of Mangoe tfee% and filled with populoua towns and fiourishing Tillages. The 
€aty of Barelly is one of the largest and finest in India ; and an agreeable little town 
called Nugeena, where I was encamped for some weeks, contains at least 18,000 inhabi- 
tants, althoo^ it is in no map, and is scarcely heard of beymid the limits of Rohilcnnd. 
Hie resUence of the Nabob is at Rampoor, ^ manners of which place sdll resemble 
those of the Berdotwaunees. Pushtoo is the principal l a n yisge, and one secs in the 
sqpiare befine the Nabob’s palace fiur, strong and h a n ds om e young men, sitting or 
lonngii^ on bed% widi that air cf idleness and independ e nce T^ich disfinguishei the 
Kun^ijiea. 

* It is called Kllnndsy^ and is said to be a tety klbr trec^ like a fir, bot with red 
wood. 
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ne^ but it also contains other inhabitants ; the upper hills being in* 
habited by converted Cauhrsy the lower by Hindkees, and the plain 
by a mixture of all tribes and nations, confounded under the common 
name of Roadbaurees. The number of the Turcolaunees amount to 
ten or twelve thousand families, and those of the other inhabitants 
may be guessed at thirty thousand souls. 

The Turcolaunees are under the government of a chief, called by 
the peculiar name of Bauz, who has great power over his tribe. The 
Caufirs pay him tribute, the Hindkees pay him a tax, and the Road- 
baurees rent their land of him for a fifth of its produce. This gives 
him a- revenue of one hundred thousand rupees, by which he is en- 
abled to keep up some hundred horse, and a considerable body of 
foot, of whom he furnishes five hundred to the royal army. He ad- 
ministers justice in his tribe, with power to banish, beat, or bind. 
He, however, seldom interposes, unless the public peace is disturbed, 
and he seldom calls a Jeerga. 

This absolute government, and the want of Fakeers, make the 
character of the Turcolaunees a contrast to that of the Eusotzyes, 
whom they resemble in their food, lodging, and habits of life. 
Though brave, they are industrious, but cheerful and fond of amuse- 
ment The oflen meet to converse, sing, and play on the guitar ; 
and they have even some of the active games of Khorassaun. The 
few I have seen, seemed to bear some resemblance to the Mussul- 
mans of India, particularly of«the Deckan : like them they were civil 
and obsequious, but boastful ; and lively, but hurried and confused ; 
like them also they spoke much, and used a great deal of gesture. 
Their dress is the A^haun cameess, and a little cap of wrought silk. 
They frequently invade the Caufirs for plunder, and to carry off 
slaves ; the Caufirs retaliate, but only by ambuscades and surprises, 
being too weak for open war. 

At present the Turcolaunees are broken into two divisions, in 
consequence of the government's being disputed between the two 
nephews of the late Bauz. 
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The hills of the Otmaunkhail separate Swaut Irom Bajour. They 
are divided from the lower ranges of. Hindoo Coosh, to which they 
evidently belong, by the valley of Punjcora. They are of consider- 
able but unequal heighth. The snow lies for five or six months on 
the highest. Their northern face, though steep, has a gradual ascent, 
but the southern face is abrupt and precipitous ; cattle often faU 
from the cliffs, and are dashed to pieces. The northern side is par- 
tially cleared, and cultivated. Almost the whole of the cultivation is 
carried on on terraces rising above each other on the slopes of the 
mountains. 

Besides these hills, the Otmaunkhail have a slip of level country 
on the skirts of Bajour, and two long but narrow valleys which open 
into Lower Swaut. 

The Otmaunkhails come abroad so little, that I never saw one at 
Peshawer, and have met but one since I was there. They are on 
bad terms with their neighbours, who have given them the character 
of a barbarous and lawless horde ; they describe them as tall, stout, 
and fair, but say that they often go naked from the waist upwards, 
that the women labour like the men, and that every thing among 
them shews the absence of civilization. 

But the Otmaunkhail whom I have seen, was himself a mild and 
intelligent man, and gave the following account of his tribe. 

They have a Khaun, who possesses great power, and punishes 
bloodshed by heavy fines, and by awarding compensation to the re- 
lations of the deceased. 

They have frequent quarrels among themselves, but not so many 
as the Eusofzyes ; and they are at war with the Turcolaunees. 


* I have never seen these terraces in the Otmaunkhail country, but if they resemble 
those I have seen in the country under Sreenuggur, no mode of cultivation can be ima- 
ging that requires greater industry, and makes less returns. In that country, walls arc 
made along the sides of the hills, and filled with soil from the lower part of the hill ; the 
walls are from three to ten feet high, and the terraces about five yards broad, 'fhe walls 
are soon concealed by grass and other vegetation, and as they are never straight, but 
consult the bends in the surfiioe of the hills, the effect is pleasing and picturesque. 
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Their dress is like that of Bajour, and in their customs, with re- 
spect to women they do not differ much from their neighbours. They 
are a sober people, and have none of the vices of the Eusoizyes. 
They live in small villages of from ten to sixteen terraced houses* 
On the whole, they are probably less civilized than their neighbours, 
and the strength of their own country may tempt them to plunder, 
as it secures them impunity. 

They are never reckoned at less than ten thousand families, a 
gitat number, considering the nature of their country, but rendered 
more reasonable by the circumstance of their having no other sub- 
jects or Fakeers. 

The hills of Otmaunkhail turn to the westward when they ap- 
proach the Caubul river, and stretch in that direction nearly to the 
river of Kaushkar, where they are joined by other branches from the 
southern projection of Hindoo Coosh. All this part of the hills be- 
longs to the Upper Momunds, who also possess the plain between 
their hills and the Caubul river, and part of the nearest hills and 
plain on the southern side of the same stream. The southern part 
of their country is included in Khyber, and for this reason, the 
Upper Momimds are often counts among the Khyberees. 

The hills are generally low, but stony and rugged. Snow only lies 
on them for a few days, except on Caubul Suffer (a hill near 
the north bank of the river). They are bare, except in some places, 
where they have thickets and scattered bushes of different kinds, 
and (in some hollows) the usual mountain toees. Many parts of 
them are uninhabited. 

The wastes are covered with a bush called Murriz, which is like 
the top of a palm tree, but is no higher than a man. 

The climate is cold for four months.; but the heat of summer is 
extreme. The sumoon is often fatal, and the blasts from Maur Coh 
(one of the hills south oi the. river), are the dread of all travellers 
in the hot season. 

The Currapa Pass, which loids from Pe^w^ to Jellallabad, is in 
the Momund country ; it is sometimes travelled, but as it abounds in 
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nigged ascents and defiles, and as the Caubul river, there stony and 
rapid, must be often crossed, the southern road through Khyber, is 
generally preferred. 

The numbers of the Upper Momunds are said to be ten thousand 
fiunilies ; a population in which lean scarcely bdieve, as many parts 
of the hills are uninhabited, and others thinly peopled, while the po- 
pulation of the plains is probably composed in part of Hindkees. 

The government is singular. The direct power of the Khaun is 
small, except in militaiy expeditions, but his influence with the 
MuUiks is great, and their authority is strong in their dana The 
Khaun takes no share in the administration of justice, the MuUiks 
settle disputes by means of Jeergas. The Khaun derives no revenue 
from the tribe, and has no greater share in the Momund country than 
any other individual ; but he holds some lands of the King, and re- 
ceives a pension besides } in return, he is answerable for the' safety 
of travellers in the Currapa Pass, and furnishes from three to five 
hundred horse for the royal army. TraveUers would be plundered 
who attempted to go throu^ the Momund country alcme, but a 
single Momund wiU pass a whole caravan. 

Their dress and food are like those of Bajour, but their dwellings 
are hovels made of mats. 

They Uve in very smaU hamlets, and the sh^herds are scattered 
over the hiUs in single cottages, which are only inhabited in summer. 
Their large viUi^es, Laulpoora, Kaumeh, and Goshteh, contain only 
terraced houses, and are considerable places. The two 'last are 
waUed. They are inhabited by chiefii and iheir retainers (who are 
not generaUy Momunds), and by Hindkees. 

Most of the country people are employed in agriculture, and some 
in feeding flocks on the uninhabited parts of the hills. In winter, 
these employments are suspended, and they fiU up their time at 
home, with making mats, sandals, &c. from the leaves of the dwarf 
palm. They export their mats to Peshawer, and also carry grain to 
the large viUages, receiving returns in salt, cotton doth, coarse ailks, 
and some other artidea. 
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Two Khails of the Upper Momunds live in black tents, keep 
camels, and move in spring with their flocks to the upper part of the 
Heelmund in Khorassaun. These are the only moving h^des 
among the Berdooraunees. 

The Khyberees live among the heads of the numerous branches 
which issue from the northern and eastern faces of Speenghur, or 
Sufaid Coh. They derive their name from the valley or pass of 
Khyber, which extends on the right of the Caubul river, between 
Peshawer and Jellallabad, and , forms the northern border of their 
possession ; they are bounded on the west by the uninhabitable sum- 
mits of Sufaid Coh ; on the south, they have the Bungush country, 
and on the north-east the plain of Peshawer ; but on the south-east 
they extend along the B.ange of 34", nearly to the Indus. 

The country is very diversified. The upper part is situated on 
the steep side of a lofty mountain, and the lower among bare and 
rugged hills, and rich but narrow valleys. 

The climate varies from great cold to excessive heat. In genend it 
is cool, but the lower valleys are hot, from the stagnation ef the air 
occasioned by the mountains which surround them, and the low bare 
hills are there, as every where, intolerably hot in summer. 

The Khyberees consist of three independent tribes, exclusive (d* 
the Upper Momunds. These are the Afreedees, Shmnwaurees, and 
Oorookzyes. Altogether they are about 120,000 souls. Tbe Shain- 
waurees are the least numerous, but they are the best people of the 
three, and most subject to the King’s authority. The others are 
secured from subjugation by the strength of their country ; but the 
importance of the Khyber pass (the great communicaticm between 
Peshawer and Caubul), renders it necessary for* the King to htive 
some control over their proceedings. Tbey accordingly receive great 
pensions, on condition of answering for the quiet of the road ; but 
snch are their habits of rapine, that they can never be entirely re- 
struned from plundering passengers ; and when there is any confu- 
sion in the state, it is impossible to pass through their country. The 
Khyber pass is about twenty-five miles long, over steep ridges, and 

10 
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through very narrow defiles. The road is oflen along the beds of 
torrents, andris extremely dangerous . in the event of sudden falls of 
rain in the hills. In quiet times, the Khyberees have stations ,in 
different parts of the pass, to collect an authorised toll on passapg^rs, 
but in .times of trouble, they are all on the alert. If a single traveller 
endeavours to make his way through, the noise of his horse’s feet 
sounds up the long narrow valleys, and soon brings the Khyberees in 
troops from the hills and ravines ; but if they expect a caravan, they 
assemble in hundreds on the side of a hill, and sit patiently, with 
their matchlocks in their hands, watching its approach. 

The Khyberees are lean, but muscular men, with long gaunt faces, 
high noses and cheek-bones, and black complexions. They wear, 
in winter at least, dark-blue turbans, and long dark-blue tunics, sit- 
ting dose to the body, but reaching to the middle of the leg. They 
wear neat sandals of straw, or the leaf of the dwarf palm ; carry 
matchlocks, with a wooden fork attached to the barrel for a rest, 
swords, and short spears ; and have altogether an appearance more 
strange and uncouth than any other A%hauns I ever saw. 

In their valleys they have terraced houses, but in the mountains, 
which they chiefly inhabit in summer, they have moveable 
huts of mat, like those of the Upper Momunds. They come down 
into the low hills in winter, where they chiefly live in caves cut 
out of the earthy part of the hills. They are extremely impatient of 
heat. 

They are excellent marksmen, and are reckoned good hill soldiers, 
though of no great account in the plain. They are alien employed 
in this sort of warfare, as far from their country as Kote Kaungra in 
the oastem extremity of the Funjaub. They are,<however, more dis- 
posed to plunder than war, and will fall on the baggage of the army 
they belong to, if they find it unguarded. It was thus they behaved 
to Shah Shujah in the heat of the battle of Eshpaun, and by these 
means lost him the day. 

On the whole, they are the greatest robbers among the A^hauns, 
and 1 imagine have no faith or sense of honour, for 1 never heard of 
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any body hiring an escort of Khyberees to secure his passage throu^ 
their country ; a step which always ensures a traveUer's safety in the 
lands of any other tribe. 

The plain of Peshawer, which lies immediately to the south of the 
Euso&yes, is nearly circular, and about thirty>fiye miles in diameter. 
It is surrounded by mountains on all sides, except the east, where a 
narrow slip of barren country runs along the banks of the Caubul 
Ipiver to the Indus. This slip is about fifteen miles broad, and lies 
between the mountains of Boonere, and the Range of latitude 84'’, 
which bounds the plain of Peshawer on the south ; on the south-west 
of the plain are the hills of the Khyberees, round the lofty peak of 
Sufiaid Coh ; on the west are the hills of the Otmaunkhail and the 
Upper Momunds, over which are seen far higher mountains. 

The soil of the plain is a rich black mould. The surface is wavy, 
but the whole plain lies so much lower than the surrounding countries, 
that the water reaches almost every part of it, and secures it a per- 
petual verdure. This abundance of water is even sometimes felt as 
an inconvenience in the lower parts of the plain, and particularly in 
the town, part of which is flooded in the spring rains. 

The following are generally called the tribes of Peshawer : 

The Mahommedzyes. 

Guggeeaunees. 

Mehmends. 

Khulleels, and 
Dawoodzyes. 

The Mahommedzyes and Guggeeaunees live on the Eusofzye side 
of the *Caubul river; their settlement has already been related. Their 
manners resemble those of the Eusofzyes ; but they are in obedience 
to the King, and under strict subjection to their own chiefs. The 
chief place of the Mahommedzyes is Huslitnuggur, which may 
either be considered as one veiy large town, or as eight contiguous 
villages. 
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The Mahommedzyes are reckoned at eight thousand, and the 
Guggeeaunees at five thousand families. 

The three others form the Ghoree or Ghoreeakhail. About the 
middle of the fifteenth century, they were settled to the west of 
Ghuznee, along the river Turnuk, and in BaUber’s time (about A. H. 
915), the Mehmends at least seem to have been to the south of 
Ghuznee. They appear at that period to have been partly, if not 
entirely pastoral. 

They descended to Peshawer in the reign of Caumraun, the son of 
Bauber, and with the assistance of that prince, drove the Dilazauks 
across the Indus ; of that numerous and powerful tribe, there are 
now only two or three villages, to the west of the Indus. There 
are, however, some thousand Dilazauks on the Indian side of the 
river. 

From their residence in an open plain, these tribes must always 
have been in complete dependence on the King. They are, indeed, 
the most subject of the Af^aun tribes, and are, in consequence, ex- 
posed to oppression, which they bear with a good deal of impatience. 
The chief injury which they suffer, is from the troops foraging in 
their fields while the King is at Peshawer. They have twice rebelled, 
and are said to have had a design of expelling the King’s governor, 
and imitating the independence of the Eusofzyes, which they cer- 
tainly admire and envy. 

The chiefs of the tribes are here called the Urbaubs ; their powers 
vary in the different tribes ; they are greatest among the Mehmends. 
Trifling disputes between individuals are settled by the chief, or by a 
Jeerga, but all important causes are investigated by the Cauzy, or 
the Sirdar of the city. In general there is great tranquillity in Pesha- 
wer, but in summer, when the King and his troops are absent, strong 
signs of the turbulence of the Berdooraunees break out, and tribes 
often fight about water for their fields. 

The houses, food, and habits of life of the tribes of Peshawer, re- 
semble those of the Eusoftsyes. The dress has also some resem- 
blance, being a mixture of that of the Indians with that of the 
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Afghauns. In winter they generally wear dark-blue coats of quilted 
cotton, which are thrown aside as the summer advances, when a 
large Afghaun shirt; and a white or blue turban, form the dress of 
the greater number of the people. A Loongee, either twisted round 
the waist, or worn over the shoulder, is always part of the attire. 
Though not destitute of the Berdooraunee spirit of contention, their 
manners are generally mild, obliging, and inoifensive. Their minds 
are extremely active and acute, and they are less simple, and more 
given to fraud and chicane, than most of the Afghauns. 

I have already mentioned that Peshawer is the favourite winter re- 
treat of the Kings of Caubul. Shauh Shujau was particularly fond 
of this place and its inhabitants, who repaid his partiality by a strong 
and steady attachment. 

The division of Momunds which resides in the plain, is reckoned 
to amount to twelve thousand families. It has no connection except 
in blood with the Upper Momunds. The Khulleels are six thousand 
families, and the Dawoodzyes ten thousand. The rest of the inhabi- 
tants of the plain are Hindkees. The whole population must exceed 
300,000 souls. 

The slip of barren country between the Indus and the plain of 
Peshawer, is divided between the Khuttuks and Eusofzyes. The 
former have the country south of the river of Caubul, which is 
generally rocky or stony, but is not without some smooth and green 
meadows, particularly towards the river, where there are some beau- 
tiful spots shaded with tamarisk and the Indian tree called Seessoo. 
The country becomes rougher as one approaches the Indus. . The 
villages are few but large. The chief place is Acora, a large town 
with a neat mosque, and a handsome Bazar built of stone. 

The Khuttuks occupy a considerable extent of country, their lands 
stretch from the Caubul river to the Salt range, a distance of about 
seventy miles. The breadth is about thirty-five miles. Their grae- 
ral boundary on the east is the Indus ; thoqgh a branch of them pos- 
sesses the town and territory of Mukkud on the Indian side ; on- the 
west they have the tribes of Peshawer, tibe Khyberees of the Range 
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of 34% and the Bungushes ; on the south they have Bunnoo, and the 
Lohaunees of Daumaun. They are in two divisions^ which are auite 
distinct, though the chie& are cousins. 

The Khuttuks are probably over-rated by the A^hauns, who 
reckon the northern division at ten thousand, and the southern at 
fourteen thousand families. The Khauns in both divisions have 
great power over their dans, but the northern division is as much 
subject to the King, as the tribes of Peshawer ; while the southern 
Khaun, secured by his mountains, maintains a greater degree of in- 
dependence. 

The people of the northern clan are praised for their honesty and 
their orderly conduct. They are tall, well-looking, and fairer dian 
any of the tribes of Peshawer, but in their dress and manners they 
have a great resemblance to the people of India. 

The country of the southern Khuttuks is various, but all moun- 
tainous : the southern part is the most so. It consists of stony, barren 
mountains, separated by deep and abrupt valleys, and is thinly in- 
habited by the predatory clans of Baurik and Saughur. It is impos- 
sible to imagine any thing more dreary than this part of the country; 
nothing is seen but rude and bare mountains, confusedly heaped to- 
gether, nothing heard but the salt torrents that rush down the val- 
leys. The scene is not rendered less forlorn by the straw hovels 
which are scattered by twos and threes on the summits of the moun- 
tains, and even these are met with but once or twice in a space of 
twenty miles. The savage inhabitants either fly from the traveller, 
or hover on the mountains, watching opportunities to attack him. 
The sight, however, is sometimes cheered by a patch of com on the 
face of a hill, or by a green valley discovered far off from a height : 
the narrow valleys, though rough and dismal, are romantic ; and the 
banks of the torrents are sometimes rendered pleasing by a clump of 
wild olives. Further north, the country is still crossed by ranges of 
high, steep, and rocky mountains ; but among them are spacious aud 
well cultivated plains. The principal of these are Maulgeen, Lauchee, 
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and Teeree, which last place is the residence of the Khaun. They 
pro(|uce wheat and Bajree. 

They export a great deal of rock-salty dug from the Salt range, 
principally in the neighbourhood of Feeree. 

None of our party saw the Bauriks, except at a distance, nor had 
we any communication with them, but what arose from their attacks 
on our stragglers. We, however, learned, that though they were 
^^uttuks, they were independent oh both Khauns, and lived in a 
state of Unarchy. 

The Khuttuks immediately to the north of the Bauriks, were dark 
men, dressed like some of the people in Hindostan, but ruder in 
their manners. In their intercourse with us, they were mild and in- 
offensive, and such, I hear, is their general character. 

The clan of Bungush has the hills of the Khyberees on the north, 
the Khuttuks on the east and south-east, some of the Vizeerees on 
the south, and the Toorees on the west. 

Their country consists of a long valley widening into a plain about 
twelve miles in diameter. The valley is called Upper, and the plain 
Lower- Bungush. The plain is fertile and well watered ; the uncul- 
tivated parts are covered with dwarf palm, but there are'few trees, 
except in some pleasing gardens about Cohaut, the residence of the 
chief This has been a neat little town, but has been reduced by the 
distractions in the tribe, to the size of a considerable village. Upper 
Bungush is well watered, and productive in the bottoms, but the hills 
are steep and rugged. 

Both the Khuttuk and Bungush countries have great variety of 
dimate. Some parts of the hills are covered with snow, as late as 
March, while others are scarcely whitened in the depth of winter ; 
and some are never visited hy snow. In general, the hills and vallies 
are •colder as they are nearer the Solimaimy mountains. The 
plains, though colder than Feshawer, have seldom, if ever, &lls of 
snow. 

The people of Lower Bungush, are very obedient to their Khaun 
and to the King, those of Upper Bungush less so. 
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They have something of the appearance of the tribes of Peshawer, 
but dress like Khyberees. The family of Bungush, which has made 
so great a figure in India, and from which are sprung the Nabobs of 
Fumikabad, is descended from a peasant of Upper Bungush. 

West of Upper Bungush, are the Toorees, inhabiting a continua- 
tion of the same valley. The country and produce are, of course, 
much the same. The people are independent on the King, and, 
what is surprising among Afghauns, th^ are Sheeahs ; many of the 
Upper Bungush also 'belong to this sect 

Farther up the same valley, which continues to stretch west nearly 
parallel to the Koorrum, are the Jaujees, the inveterate enemies of 
the Toorees. Their valley runs up the steep side of the range of 
Solimaun, and is narrower, poorer, and colder than that of the Toorees. 
The sides of the valley are covered with pines ; the chief animals are 
goats. The inhabitants live in houses half sunk in the ground, wear 
Afghaun shirts of blanket, and bum fires day and night for the greater 
part of the year. One road firom the Indus to Caubul runs up this 
long valley, and after passing the Jaujee country, issues through a 
defile in the highest ridge of the Solimauny range, into the high 
countries north-east of Ghuznee. 

Neither the Jaujees nor Toorees are included among the Berdoo* 
raunees, and the following tribes are generally reckoned amongst 
those of Damaun ; they dififer, however, from those tribes in so many 
points, that it will be more convenient to mention them here. 

These are the Esaukhail, the Sheotaks, the Bunnossees, the people 
of Dower, and the Khostees ; the three first lie to the south of the 
Khuttuk country ; and the others to the south of the Toorees ; they 
have Damaun on the south. 

The country of the Esaukhail stretches along tlie bank of the In- 
dus, for upwards of -thirty miles. It is about twelve miles broad, and 
is bounded by high hills on the other three sides. It is a very fertile, 
weU watered, populous, and hi^y cultivated country. The wat^- 
courses are so numerous, and so broad and deep, as greatly to ob- 
atnict the roads. The villages are thickly planted, and most of them 
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very- large : most of the. houses are thatched. Some large islands 
on the Indus belong also to the Esaukhail ; many of them are un- 
der cultivation, and the rest are dearing and improving. The chief 
proQuce of the whole country is wheat. 

The Esaukhail disregard the royal authority, and have little go- 
vernment within themsdves. They plunder weak travellers, and steal 
firom those who are too strong to be plundered. 

Beyond the hills on the west of the Esaukhail, lies a plain, culti- 
vated by a tribe called Sheotuk, respecting which I have no informa- 
tion. 

Farther west, and higher up is Bunnoo, a very extensive plain, 
watered by the Koorrum, hill of villages, and covered with com 
fields. It is hot in summer, but in winter it has ice that will bear a 
man. It produces rice, wheat, barley^ and Indian com, in abundance, 
and sugar cane, tobacco, turmeric, ginger, and a few esculent vege- 
tables ; there are no Bruits but mdons, mulberries, citrons, lemons, 
and limes. The hills are bare, or only covered with bushes ; on the 
pldns are very large tamarisk trees, and some of the thorny bushes 
common in India. Among the wild animals are wild boars, wild 
sheep, and the animal called Fauzen in Persia ; but the most extra- 
ordinary are the wild dogs, which exadly resemble tame ones, and 
go in. packs of four or five couple. 

The people are of various clans, not connected by blood, and with- 
out any common government. They live in perpetual contention. 
They pay some r^ard to the King’s authority, and a great road passes 
through their country $ but travellers have often a great deal of 
trouble, from the importunities of the people of every village, which 
it is not quite safe to reject. 

Above Bunnoo, and divided fix)m it by hills, is the long but narrow 
valley of Dower, which stretches up to the country of the Jadrauns, 
on the ridge of the Solimauny mountains. It is a populous country, 
full of walled villages, always at war with each other. Thete can be 
little or no government, since a powerful person can seize the chil- 
^ben of a weak on^ and sell them for slaves. They are remarkable 
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for their disgusting vices, and indeed there is nothing to praise in 
their manners. Those of Bunnoo are not much better, and the 
Moollahs, as usual in such countries, have great power, which they 
do not fail to abuse. 

To the north of Dower, between it and the Koorrum, lies Khost, 
a small country, peopled like Dower and Bunnoo, by many smaU 
clans, of various descent. It lies as high' as Dower, but is separated 
from it by hills. It is in obedience to the King, and is governed by 
one of its own chiefs, who acts as deputy to the King's Sirdar ; 
nevertheless it is tom by internal dissensions. The whole valley is 
divided into two factions,, called the Tor. Goondee, and Speen Goon- 
dee (i. e. Ihe black and white leagues), which are perpetually at wv 
about the quarrels of one or other of their members. 

East of Khost is Drugye, a small country inhabited by a tribe 
called Tunnee, of which I know nothing but the name. 

The hills which surround the four last countries, are inhabited by 
the mountain tribe of Vizeeree. 
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T^AMAUN in its most extended sense, comprehends all the 
coimtiy between the Salt range, the Solimauny mountains, the 
Indus, and Sungur in Upper Sind. I have already disposed of the 
part of it which lies to the north of the Koorrum and Gombela, and 
now proce^ to the remainder. This may be divided into three 
parts. The plain of tlie Indus, generally inhabited by Beloches, and 
called Muckelwaud* ; the country of the Murwuts } and the plains 
and low hills (about the roots of the mountains) which constitute 
Damaun proper. 

Muckelwaud extends along the Indus for about one hundred and 
twenty mUes. Its mean bread th s from twenty-five to thirty miles. 
It is a plain of hard smooth day, quite 6at, bare of grass, but sprinkled 
with bushes about a foot high, and still more thinly scattered with 
separate bushes of tamarisk, and of the thorny shrub called in India 
Kureel ; with here and t^ere a tree of the sort called Jaut, from fif- 
teen to twenty feet high. The soil, when much trodden on, turns 
into a very minute whitish dust It seems to be composed of the 
slime of the river, which in summer inundates this country for a great 
extent ; at the same time the mountain streams, swelled, by the melted 
snow, pour down and cover all the flats with water. It is seldom veiy 
deep, but it seems to lie long from the appearance of the ground. 


* Thia it • Bdoche or Hindkee name, little uaed, and perhifw unknown to the 
A^^iauoa. 
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which is like thut at the bottom of a drained pond ; it is full of holes, 
and marked with chamiels by the water in all parts, and near the 
river these become considerable ravines. 

The banks of the river are covered with thick jungle of low tama- 
risk, sometimes mixed with long grass, and sometimes with thorny 
bushes : abounding in wild boars, hog-deer, and all sorts of game. 
Round the villages are often large woods of dates, the only tall trees 
on the plain. Where there is cultivation, it is rich ; but by far the 
greater part of the plain is waste, owing to the thinnciss of the popu- 
lation, and the badness of the government. The southern part of 
the plain has most jungle ; the north is sandy. Camels of the same 
kind with those of India, are bred here in great numbers. 

The principal town, Dera Ismael Khaun, is the residence of the 
governor, a Cloche appointed by Mahomed Khaun, the King’s go- 
vernor of this province, and Sya. 

The people are Juts and Beloches, dark in complexion, and lean 
and meagre in form ; their ordinary dress in summer is of dark 
coloured cotton; and in winter greyish or striped great coats of coarse 
woollen cloth, and quilted silk caps. They are perfectly submissive 
and obedient to the King and his representative. 

The country of the Murwuts is composed of sandy and arid plains, 
divided by ranges of hills. It depends entirely on rain for cultiva- 
tion, and in many parts the inhabitants are even obliged to carry wa- 
ter for several miles to supply their families. 

Half the Murwuts are fixed and employed in agriculture. The 
rest wander about with tKeir herds of camels ; living chiefly in tem- 
porary huts of branches of trees, with a wall of thorns, and a roof of 
straw; some few have black tents of the worst description. They are 
tall, fiur men, and wear a pair of loose trowsers, something thrown 
over their shoulders, and a handkerchief tied round their heads. 

Their country is about thirty-five miles square, stretching from 
Bunnoo to Muckelwaud, and ^m near the toot of the Solimauny 
mountains to the short range- of hills which separates Lnrgee from 
the Indus. It is, however, thinly peopled. In the narrow slip be* 
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tween the short range of hills just mentioned and the Indus, live the 
small tribe of Khyssore. 

Damaun proper, which lies to the south of the Murwuts, and ex- 
tends along the foot of the Solimauny mountains, there inhabited by 
the Vizeerees, Sheeraunees, and Zimurrees, is of equal length with 
Muckelwaud, but of various breadth, from eight or ten miles to 
thirty and upwards. It is inhabited by the Dowlutkhail and Gun- 
* dehpoors, the Meaunkhail, Bauboors, and Stooreeaunees, which tribes, 
with the exception of the Gundehpoor, are included in the general 
name of Lohaunee. The Esaukhail, Murwuts, and Khyssores also 
are comprehended under this denomination. Immediately to the 
south of the Murwuts, are the Gundehpoors and Dowlutkhails, of 
which the former are most easterly. 

Their country is like Muckelwaud, but better cultivated ; particu- 
larly that of the Dowlutkhail, which in ordinary years employs all 
the water of the Gomul in its cultivation. The Gundehpoors have 
several large villages, of which the chief are Colauchee, Tukwaura, 
and Lowee. Tuck is the chief town of the Dowlutkhail. 

West of the Dowlutkhail are the Tuttores, Meeaunees, Bitnees, 
and some other small tribes subject to the Dowlutkhail ; their coun- 
try resembles that just described, but is more arid, and worse culti- 
vated, and towards the west it is hilly. 

The great road to Caubul runs past Tuck. It follows the course 
of the Gomul for a considerable distance, and is called from one 
pass in it. The Road of Gholarie. 

To the south of the Dowlutkhail, are the Meeaunkhail, whose 
country is a little less flat than those I have been describing, and 
whose chief place is Deraubund. 

The chief road from Candahar issues from the hills at Zirkunnee 
near Deraubund. It goes by Zawa, through a mountainous and diffi- 
cult country. 

To the south of the Meeaunkhail, is the country of the Bauboors, 
resembling that just described. The valley of D^eneh opens on it 
from the raiige of Solimaun, and pours out a stream which waters 
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tihe onltivation ; one road to Khoraasaun paases thioogh thb Tall^, 
but it ia not ao much fteipiented aa that o£ GUiolarie. 

To the aouth tbe Baubooia have the oountiy of the Stooreeauneea, 
part of idiich ia in the plain of Damaun» and like that of the Bau- 
boora, but rougher towarda the aouth, and fiu more dry and unfertile. 
The reat oonaiata of the low range of grey aandatode, which runa 
parallel to the range of Solimaun, with part of the mountaina and 
unproductive country bqrond it. The diief town of the Bauboon ia 
Choudwa, and that of the Stooreeauneea, Oormuk. 

The produce of all theae countriea ia the aame aa that of India ; 
Bigra, Joariy, and wheat, are the commoneat graina. lifeny drome- 
dariea are bred here, or at leaat by the tribea whoae reaidence ia partly 
in Damadn. They are much darker in ccdour than the common 
camel, have ahorter and atronger limba, and' are far better calculated 
fer work among hilla. The graaa of many parta o£ Damaun ia excel- 
Imit and Abundant, andattracta many of the paatoral tribea during the 
winter aeaaon. The climate ia then cool and agreeable, but the heat 
of aummer ia extreme^ 

The peculiaritiea common to the tribea of Damaun will be beat 
ahewn by comparing them with the other diviaion of the eaatem 
A^jhauna. They differ fnnn the Berdoorauneea in appearance bdmg 
large bony men, often feir, and alvmya wearing long hair and bearda. 
They have leaa. of the look of Indiana than the othera, thou^ their 
rammer dieaa ia nearly the aame aa that of India. Inatead o£ the 
long wide ahirt and cap of the A i ^ j h au na , they wear a doae dreaa of 
idiite cotton, tied aeroaa the breaat, and rea^ng a little below the 
knee ; ev«i in winter they wear turbana, but thqr are extremely 
large andlooae, while thoae of the Indiana are rolled doae round thdr 
head, in a regular ahape that haa litUe grace or elegance. At that 
aeaaon, th^ alao wear brown and grey woollen great coata, and poa- 
teena. Their houae^ feed, and habita of life repemble thoae of the 
BerdoOTauneea, but they live more <m fleah, croot, and other produce 
of thwftodca, and tli^ have leaa ftmn than maby of the othera, 
playhig jpt all gamea, and dkwrinf their women to' ^ public 
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without the least restninL Ahmy of them are pastoral, and almost 
all are merchants or carriers. Part of every tribe goes up every 
spring to Khorassaun ; from this and other reasons, they have a greater 
mixture of the manners of that country than the Bordoonninees; 
thou^ they retain strong macks of their original connection with 
Hindpstan. They are generally simple and honest, less litigious than 
ihe tribes with which 1 am comparing them, less bigoted and in* 
tolerant, and less addicted to every kind o( vice and debauchery. 

(Being still more remote, from the seat of the royal authority, they 
are under little control froni the government; and some of them 
seem> till within these fifty years, to have lived in as much anarchy 
as the Eusofzyes. But this has been corrected in* the greater part 
of them by the decrion <}f temporary magistrates, irivested widi suf> 
ficient powers to preserve the public peace, but prevented by the 
short duration of their office fiK>m applying it to any purpose incon^ 
sistent with the freedom of the tribe. This magistracy is, mdeed, the 
feature in the tribes of Damaun which most distinguishes them from 
the other A%haun8. It prevails among all these tribes except two, 
and akk) in the neighbouring mountain-tribe of Sheeraunee. It is 
also in usP among the Ghiljies of Kuttawsarz, and the Nassers, but 
among no other people of whom 1 have inffirmation. 

Thete magistrates are in some tribes elected by the MuUiks, iti 
cithers by the heads of families. They are chosoi for their personal 
qualities^ the number of their relations, and their general weight in 
the tribe» and are armed with power to maintain order, and to punbh 
the breadi of it by fines, and in some tribes, eves by corporal punish* 
ment They aresdected from each Khail in fixed proportions, wluch 
Were at first designed to make up the nunfoer <»f forty (whence these 
expert are called Chelwashtees and they are und« the authority 
of one chief, called the Meer of the .Ghdwashteea^ who is elected in 
the same manner as the rest^ The duty the Maer-of the Orel* 

♦ • • ■ ■ ’ . ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ . ^ ' .. 

• Chdfwah^ ia fvAtao, brOf*: 
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waditeesy is to enforce the lawful orders of the Khaun> and to settle 
disputes by his own authority, and punish disorders even in the 
person of the Khaun himself The whole tribe is always ready to 
airport him, to which they bind themselves by an oath, when the 
Chelwashtees are elected. It is an office of much power, and conei* 
derable profit, as all the fines levied by the Gielwashtees are divided 
among themselves. The power of the Meer is not so absolute ovor 
the othmr Chelwashtees, as to enable him to gratify his own revoage, 
or pursue his own interest at the ezpenoe of any of the members of 
the tribe*. His office is gmierally annual, but sometimes he is only 
elected to preside over a mardi^ or to command in a war, and his 
power ends with the occasion whidi gave rise to it. It is sometimes 
allowed to expire* particularly in times of great tranquillity ; but the 
disorders, which immediately commcmce again, soon make the tribe 
r^et it, and determine, them to restore it.- 

This magistracy does not exist in tribes where the Khaun has 
power enough to restnun the turbulence of the people. It is evi* 
dendy intended to remedy the bad efiects of the weakness of the 
hereditary chiefo, and is the first step from a patriarchal government 
to a republic in its usual form. 

Damaun also furnishes an example of die transition fisom a patri- 
archal government to a military despotism ; but as this change is hot 
so easy and natural as the other, and as it was pardy eflfected fay ex^ 
temal causes, it will require to be explained at greater length. 

The Dowlutkhail had formerly a hreeffitary Khaun, who seems to 
have been held in great veneration by the tribe. By degrees, how- 
ever, hu authorify |^ew weak, and the govomment fell fint into the 
hands'of the Mulhfcs, and afterwards of the people. TheDowlut- 
khafl were now in the same state of anarchy that 1 have deserfoed 

* One. tHbn fin Mssiiialrhsfli Imw fauy Mpire fU of sqpuUiMnNr, but tk*.iBeonvi»> 
skees of a i we g Hiwn t is ■ow cti iii ai hk fiow thoir dbieMioiM, eiifdi nsruayiy 
b fOBofy bgf « ■■■■nliiy of (ho vlio doddo foe dfapfoa^red foie foo How ifoe 

*’"*******"^ 8 , 
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among the Eiuofi^es. They had no Chelwashteea, and all heredh> 
taiy authority was completriy disregarded. They were, however, 
.obliged to nominate some person to manage their affiurs with the 
i&ng*s Sirdar, and, although this person had little power, he had 
more than any^odier individual, and was called the Khaun. He was 
diosen out of all the himilies of the tribe indiscriminately, but the 
dioice sometunes fell on the descendants of the andent Khauns. 
This was the case about the beginning* of the last generation, when 
Kuttaul Khaun held the .ofiice, and so much ingratiated himself with 
Muddud Khaun, then Sirdar of Ihunaun, that he formed the design 
of making himself master of the tribe, by means of that chief’s assis- 
tance. He at first assiduously courted popularity, and persuaded the 
Dowlutkhail to engage in the reduction of some little tribes in their 
neighbourhood. 

He was entrusted with the command, and thus obtained a pretext 
for raising troops, Which the oontributions of the Dowlutkhail,. and 
his exactions from the conquered tribes, gave him the means of mainr 
taining. By these means he collected about three hundred Beloches 
and Sindees, and proceeded to build a fort, after which he thought 
himself secure, assumed the right to levy , a revenue from the public 
Byots, and b^an to tyrannise over his own tribe. 

The tribe- was at first struch with dismay, and submitted to his op- 
{MUMion, till at length he openly assumed die cdiaracter of a sove> 
reign, and ordered the pecqde to pay their duty at his court every 
morning. Two of the Mulllks, to whom he first proposed this ho- 
mage, refusing to comply, Kuttaul told them, that if th^ did not 
attend in the course of two mornings, their heads should be hung up 
over their own doors by the third. 

The MulUks withdrew, and hastily assemblmg the tribe and the 
Ryots, pointed out Kuttaul’s designs, and engaged them in a conspi- 
racy against him, which was confirmed by scdemn oaths. Next 
morning the whole assembled in arms, and besieged Kuttaul in his 
fort After a si^ of three days, in whicfo many people were killed, 
the water in the fort was exhausted, and the garrison was dbUged to 
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emuate it ; and Kuttaul escaped on horseback, accompanied by some 
trusty attendants on foot. His fii^t was soon discovored, his ene* 
mies set off in all directions to pursue him, and eight of them took 
the road by whidi Kuttaul was flying. His attendants were soon 
fatigued, and one man alone remained with him. Kuttaul (says one 
of my informants) at this time wore a robe which was given him by 
a Dervise, and by the virtue of which he had obtained his present 
greatness-; in the precipitation of his flight, this robe f^ off^ and 
immediately his remiuning attenchmt became lame, and lagged be- 
hind ; soon after his pursuers appeared ; Kuttaul's courage had left 
him with his robe, and he had recourse to humble entreaties for 
mercy ; some of his pursuers answered, that they were sworn, and 
odiers that he had never shewn mercy to them, and at last one of 
them ran him through with a spear. Kuttaul’s family were all seised. 
Gool Khaun, one of the principal conspirators, was put at the head of 
the tribe, and thus was baffled the first attempt at the subversion, of 
the liberties of the Dowlutkhail. 

Surwur Khaun, the eldest son of Kuttaul, was at this time only 
sixteen, but he was well educated, and endowed with great natural 
capadty Ity the assistance of his mother, he effected his esciqie from 
prison, and, by a train of reasoning which could only have occurred 
to an A^^un, he was led to go striught to Zufler, the brother of 
Gool Khaun, and throw himself on his protection. He readied this 
chief*s house without discovery, and Zuffer, in the true spirit of 
Ai|^iaun honour, immediatdy resolved to protect him, even at the 
risk of hia brother*a destruction. He accordin^y fled with him to 
the Murwut country, and soon after began to intrigue at Caubul for 
assistance firom the court Thdr intrigues were soon successful, and 
Abdoordieem Khaun * mw soit with four thousand men, to restore 
Surwur to his fiither's office. 


^ Hie ■ame iHmt wm eft etwe r d e dedand King by tiM Obi]|}iat. 
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In the mean time* Gkx>l Khaun had begun to be heartily tired of 
his magistracy. The tribe had turned into a turbulent democnu^, 
over which he exercised a feeble and precarious, yet invidious autho- 
rity ; a sedition had broken out about the property left by Kuttaul, 
which Gool Khaun wished to appropriate to himself. The Dowlut* 
khail began to murmur at his government ; and one of them had 
drawn his sword on him, and asked, if he thought they had killed 
Kuttaul to make him- their master ? He was, therefore, equally terri- 
fied at (he prospect of Surwur*s success, and at the continuance of the 
democracy ; and listened with pleasure to an overture which Surwur 
made to him, and which seemed to present the only safe retreat from 
his perilous situation. Accordingly, when Surwur approached, Gkx>l 
Khaun’s management, supported by the terror of the royal arms, dis- 
posed the Dowlutkhail to submit, and, Surwur taking a solemn oath 
to forget past injuries, they consented to receive him as their chief. 
This appearance of forgiveness was kept up till all the leading men 
had been got together, when eighteen of them were seized and put 
to death. Gool Khaun was spared, but on a subsequent quarrel, 
Surwur put him also to death. 

His government was now established, all those that could oppose 
him, had been made away with, and nobody in the tribe had the 
courage to rebel. He continued to strengthen himself, and to put 
the murderers of his father to death as they fell into his hands, till 
twelve years ago, when all his enemies were extirpated, and his 
power was at its height. Since then he has governed with great 
justice and moderation ; his steady and impartial administration is 
popular among the Ryots, but odious to the Dowlutkhail, whose in- 
dependence it restrains. 

Surwur now maintains about, five hundred soldiers in his own pay, 
all the customs and the revenue derived from the Ryots are his, but 
he takes nothing from the Dowlutkhail. 

Like Haussim Khaum of Deer, he cannot rest without reducing 
the free tribes around under his dominion. His chief designs have 
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been against the Gundebpoors, who are his nearest neighbours. 
They are little less numerous than the Dowlutkhaib with all their 
RyotS) but Surwur can always impede their operations, by bribing 
some of their Mulliks ; and even when they engage heartily in a war, 
there is a great difference between villagers, under the temporary 
authority of a Chelwashtee, and the troops of an established govern- 
ment like Surwur Ehaun’s. 

The general jealousy of Surwur’s designs however, induces the Mee- 
aunkhail and tubers, usually the bitter enemies of the Gundehpoors, 
to unite with them in their struggles against that ambitious chief, and 
these means have hitherto been sufficient to keep his power within 
due bounds. 

The Powlutkhail, with all their Ryots and conquered tribes amount 
to eight thousand families. 

The Gundehpoors have a hereditary Khaun, and hereditary Mul- 
liks, but their power is very slight, and the tribe lead a lawless life, 
plundering strangers, stealing from the flocks of the wandering tribes 
which come into their neighbourhood, and continually quarrelling 
among themselves. Their weapons on *these occasions are sticks of 
wild olive ; so that murders are rare, but when one happens, it en- 
tails a deadly feud on the family, as is usual among the Afghauns. 
Their public aflairs are conducted by an assembly of all the heads of 
ffimilies in the tribe, those who cannot attend, sending some of their 
family to represent them. 

When they have a war with Surwur, all disputes are laid aside, a 
Chelwashtee is named, who sends a drummer round each village, to 
proclaim the time and place where the tribe is to assemble in arms, 
and any man that fails to attend, is fined. 

The Gundehpoors are great merchants, fifty or sixty go every year 
to Khorassaun, and four tim^ as many to India ; but this circum- 
stance has little effect in civilizing them, and they have a degree of 
rudeness and brutality in their appearance and manners, which I 
never saw in any other tribe. 
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The Meeaunkhail are about three thousand families, of which num- 
ber a fourth is composed of Bukhteeaurees Of this tribe, which is 
said to have come originally from the banks of the Tigris, and which 
is very numerous in the south-west of Persia, there are about seven 
or eight hundred families at Deraubund, and about five hundred at 
Murgha. Those at Deraubund are completely incorporated with the 
Meeaunkhail. They have a share in their councils, gains, and losses, 
and are almost identified with the tribe. The others are connected 
with them, and, though not united with the Meeaunkhail, they send 
succours to that tribe in its wars in Damaun. 

The Khaun of the Meeaunkhail has little power, he has an eighth 
of all customs collected at Deraubund, but no share in the collections 
from the Ryots. Public affairs are managed by a number of Mulliks, 
who take care to consult the interest and disposition of their Khails, 
but do not refer to them on every question that arises. 

The Khaun has lately been endeavouring to imitate Surwur, but 
with little success ; he too entertained some Beloches, built a fort, 
and began to encroach on his tribe ; but he was opposed by the Mul- 
liks, his power was circumscribed, and, by the last accounts, some 
farther attempt of his, led the tribe to besiege him in his fort ; and he 
may, perhaps, ere now, have shared the fate of Kuttaul. 

One half of the Meeaunkhail move every spring to Khorassaun. 
No entire Khail moves, but half of each ; the Mulliks do not often 
move, but send a member of their family to command the moving 
division of the Khail. They have also Chelwashtees of their own, 
who have no authority among the settled people, except in time of 
war, when the Chelwashtees of both descriptions have a concurrent 
jurisdiction. 

The moving Meeaunkhails, when in Damaun, encamp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Deraubund, and send the camels to feed on the shrubby 
plain of Muckelwaud. They pay a small sum on each camel to Ma- 
hommed Khaun, for this privilege. 

Their method of distributing the emoluments and duties of the 
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tribe among its memben, deaenres to be notioedi at tbe lame ia pio* 
bably observed by all the tribes of Damaiin* 

tribe is divided into four parts* mie of whidi is Tbikhtonanitifij 
and three MeeannkhaiL The customs* after deducting the Khsun’a 
share* are divided into four parts* and each division of the tribe gets 
a share* wMch is aftenrards distributed among the sabdivisi<ms } but 
as the number of persons in each of these is not tibe same* the divi- 
sion is unequal. The revmue is assessed in the same manner* and 
el^t Chelwashtees are taken from each divisimi. 

The Bauboors are a dvilized tribe* much addicted to mwdiandiaet 
and on the whole* the richeet and most flourishing of the tribes of 
Damaun *. Their Khaun has considerable power* and they are reo* 
koned amo^g the quietest and most honest of the A^taun tribes. 
Their late dbief was raised by Timour Shauh to the hi|^ office of 
Ameen ool Moolk* and enjoyed a large duure of the confldence of 
that monarch. It is rare to see a man of any tribe but the Doorau- 
nees devated to such a station. 

The Bauboors of the plain are about four thousand families. 

A large division of the Bauboors lives in Sehra* beyond the moun- 
tdns of Solimaun. It is contiguous to the country of the Sheerau- 
nees* with whom those Bauboors are mudh connected* and whomfh^ 
resemble in their manners and customs. 

The Stooreeaunees were* till lately* all pastoraL Thdr country* 
indeed, affi»rded little temptation to agriculture. They conquared it 
not Imag ago flrmn the Beloches of Damaun* and used to make it thdr 
winter starion* and move their camps and flocks in summer to the 
lands of the Moossakhail Gaukars. These migrations were rendered 
inconvenient or impracticable, by a quarrel whkh the Stocneeaunees 
had about twen^-flve years with a dan of Cankers^ through 
whose finds they wme obl%ed to pass. Ha^ the tribe cm this sold 
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its flodcS) and betook itself to tillage. The other half endeavoured 
to keep up its ancient custom* but was soon compelled to imitate the 
rest* and after some disputes between the new settlers and the old* 
die whole tribe became agricultural* except two dans* which still ad^ 
here to a pastoral lif^ and move their little camps in spring to Spusta* 
on the south western skirts of Solomon's throne. 

Many of the Stooreeaunees* however* are still merchants and 
carriers* a life approaching to that of a wandering shepherd. 
Their carriage is mostly on bullocks and asses. Their numbers 
are about four thousand &milies. Their government agrees 
exactly with the model of an A%haun aristocracy. The Gauzy* how- 
ever* is so important an office* that complaints are made to him 
directly* in the absence of the Khaun. The Gauzy is appointed by 
the Khaun* and the Moollah of each village by the Mooshir. The 
son of the last incumbent is preferred* if he is fit fi>r the employ- 
ment 

The condition of the Ryots is nearly the same in all these tribes. 
They are generally Juts and Bdoches* with some Hind(x>s. They 
have no land* and they are under thepersonon whose estate they liye* in 
the same manner as the Fakeers of the Eusofzyes. In Damaun* how- 
ever* they cannot pass firom one man to anc^er* without their mas- 
ter's consent which is generally obtained by a preset* eitiier from 
the Ryot* or ftom the person who wishes to receive him. They can* 
however* quit the tribe to which they belong* whenever they please. 
Surwur alone endeavours to prevent his Ryots firom leaving him. 

The whole of Damaun u subject to the Kin^ but his authority is 
IcKfsdy ^ercised* and he seems quite indiffibrent to every thing but 
his revenue* The tribes are bound to furnish him with a body of 
horsey for which he gmierally takes a commutaticm in mcmey. He 
also levies the Jezzeea* or tax on Hindoos* thxoqghout Diunaum 
The tribfpt of Damaun seem attached to the King* as long as he does 
not interfore with th^**but they look with honor on the prospect 
under his gc^emment, and cjjimging th^ present 
submiaaicm to a master. ^ 
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Alt attempt was once made by Mahommed Khann, to reduce the 
Meeaunkhail) and he took many of their villagea, and forced their 
Ehaun to fly. The fugitive Khaun went to hia inveterate enemies 
the Gundehpoors ; and, although the tribes have many wars among 
themselves, and are all jealous of Surwur, the whole* induding the 
Murwuts and Esaukhail, rose on this occasion as one man, made Sui^ 
wur their chie( and did not desist, till they had compdled Mdiomed 
Khaun to abandon his design. 

There are still to be found in Damaun, some fiunilies of the tribes 
of Sooree and Lodi, to the first of which belonged the dyn«ty of 
Ghore, at one time the most powerful in Asia; the second for a long 
time gave Kings to Hindostaun. 

Besides the tribes I have mentioned, all Damaun and Muckdwaiid 
are filled in winter with camps of Solimaunkhails, Kharotees, Ninuh 
aen, and other wandering tribes, who come there to avoid the rigour 
of their native climates. Those who have camels, move into Muo* 
kdwaud, but those with sheep remain in Damaun. 
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I AM now to ipeak of the tribes which inhabit the range of Soli* 
matin ; and as I propose to b^^ from the south* I ought first 
to describe the Zmurrees (who inhabit that part of the mountains 
whidi is to the west of the Stooreeaunees)* but as that tribe closely 
resembles the Sheeraunees* I shall proceed to describe the latter, re- 
specting whmn 1 am better informed. I must, however, notice, that 
the Zmurrees are allowed to be exempt from the habits of rapine for 
whidi the Sheeraunees are so remarkable. 

The Sheeraunees inhabit the mountains north of those of the 
Zmurrees. Their country overlooks that of the Bauboors and Mee- 
aunkfaails, and they have the Viaeerees on the north ; their western 
boundaiy’will Im Mentioned hereafter. 

Great pert of this country is occupied by the lofiy mountain of 
Tukhti Solimaun, and the hills which surround its base. Many parts 
of it are nearly inaccessible ; one of the roads is in some places cut 
out of the steep &ce of the hill, and in others supported by beams 
inserted in the rock, and with all this labour, is still impracticable 
for loaded buUochs. 

The populaticm b scattered in villages of fiom twenty to for^ 
houses, throu^ the valleys ,and the low^r parts of the mountains. 
Th^ cut out the sites of thmr houses in the sk^pea of the hills, so 
that on three sides, the earth fbrms the lower part of the wall. Each 
cottage ecmtaina but one loom, and has only one entrance which b 
doMd at ni^t with a branch ^ e thorny trea Even in winter they 
hwiiriiothing to shut out the csold; but aleqp on blade carpets, round 
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tiie five^ wiipt in their dheepdkin dkwhii* TlMV<fiiNileiii^^ 
them with plenty of fire-wood,, and their houaea aae lif^ited with 
brandiea of « particular aort of fir whudi buma like « toreh. 

Ihe Sheerauneea are generally of middling atatore* thin, but atoiit, 
hardy, and active. Theyhavebold fisaturea, grey qrea»hi^ dbeekbonea, 
and their general ajqpeaianoe ia wild and manly. The dreaa of the 
common Sheerauneea oonaiata of acoarae Mack blanket tied round their 
middle, and another thrown over their ahouldera. They wear aandala, 
the aolea of which are made of buUodc'a hidea, mdMy prepared by 
steeping in the aahea of the tamarisk tree ; and thMr dreaa m eom- 
pleted by a few yards of white cotton dodi loosely twisted round 
their heads. The dress of the richest is not much finer than this. 
The chief is thought magnificent, because he dresses in Moultain 
silk. 

Their usual fixxi is bread made of Indian oOm, butter* and kioot. 
This last, however, is a luxury seldom eigoyed but by those who 
keep sheep. Wheaten bread is only produced on festivals. Ihe 
fiesh prindpaUy eaten is mutton. T^y never kill beef^ but when a 
bullock happens to die, th^ cut its thr^ with the usual Miahommo- 
dan ceremonies, and eat it without scruple, thouf^ the flesh, df.ani- 
mals that die of disease, be strictly prohibited by the J&xraun. 

They eat wild olives fiesh firom the tre^ and dried olivea, which 
th^ are obliged to boil They also eat wild pmnc|granatea> (thou^ 
they are very sour and hardi,) the seed of the Julj^iootdi pine* and 
several sorts of berries udiidi grow wild in their mountains. 

The Sheerauneea marry late. They difliar from the other A%hauns 
in this respect, that fhe father of the bride gives a dowry* instead of 
reedving a j^riee fiir his dauj^bter. The women <mly work at domes* 
tic employments, and at rei^injf the harvest 

Blbuey is very scarce among them* their trade being principaUy 
emried oh by barter. 

Th^ have nudomestic eessants nor slaves, knd-no artificen $ about 
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and a amall number of settlers from Oamaun, practise the trades of 
smiths and weavers; 

The principal employment of the Sheeraunees is agiiculturey which 
is carried on in the valleys ; some places under the hills produce 
grain without watering, but all the rest of their lands are irrigated 
by means of dams thrown across the hill streams. There is no man 
in the tribe but the chief (and the Moollahs) who does not labour. 

They have two harvests, one of which consists of red rice, Indian 
lx>m, Moong, and tobacco. It is sovna in summer^ and reaped in 
autumn ; when it is off the ground, they sow wheat and barley, which 
is cut in the beginning of summer. 

Their common stock consists of bullocks, but there are some shep- 
heds who live scattered in small hamlets over the summits of the 
mountains, and some even in tents. Their bullocks are very small, 
always black, and without humps. They ha^'e a few goats, and some 
asses, but no mules, buffdoes, or camels. There are not twenty 
horses iii the whole country. 

The chief of the Sheeraunees is called the Neeka (whidi in Push- 
too means the gnuidfather). He has very great authority in his 
tribe, whidb is partly derived from his being the diosen head of the 
oldest iamUy, and partly from the belief of the Sheeraunees, that he 
is under the immediate guidance and protection of Providence. He 
has a large estate, and consequently employs many people in husban- 
dry, . but he has no domestic servants. He receives a lamb annually 
from every man in the tribe who has sheep, and a calf from fhose 
who have many cattle. No force is employed to realize this tax^ but 
it is readily paid, from the conviction of the people that some great 
misfortune (the death of a child for instance) will fell on every per- 
son who refuses to pay. 

Though men often redress their own injuries by mere force, yet the 
Neeka is the only regular dispenser of justice. He hears the parties, 
and after saying a prayer, decides die cause by the inspiration of the 
Divinity. His order is always obeyed from the dread of supernatural 
punishment. 
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The Sheeraunees have also Chelwashtees, but they seem intended 
rather to supply the place of the Neeka in distant parts» than to 
strengthen his power. They are appointed by the Neeka, and act 
under his orders. The Sheeraunees have little internal dissension. 

There is a Moollah in every village, who receives a tythe of the 
produce of its lands and. flocks. The simplicity of the Sheeraunees 
is shewn in a strong light by one of the functions of this priest, which 
is to sew the shrouds for the dead. A great many of the Sheerau- 
nees learn to read the Koraun, though none but Moollahs learn to 
read Pushtoo, and none Persian. They are very punctual in their 
prayers, but apparently feel little real devotion. * 

The Sheeraunees are at war with all the tribes that pass through 
their country in their annual migrations. They may, indeed, be said 
to be at war with all the world, since they plunder every traveller that 
comes within their reach ; and besides, make incursions into parts of 
Damaun, with the inhabitants of which they have no quarrel. While 
I was in their neighbourhood, they stopped the body of a Dooraunee 
of rank, which was going through their country to be buried at Can- 
dahar, and detained it till a ransom had been paid for it 

All, however, agree that their faith is unblemished, and that a 
traveller who hires an escort of Sheeraunees, may pass through their 
country in perfect security. 

The Neeka commands in their wars, and before any expedition, 
all the troops pass under his turban, which is stretched out for the 
purpose by the Neeka and a Moollah. This they think secures them 
firom wounds and death ; and they tell stories of persons who have 
lost their lives from neglecting or disdaining this ceremony. Their 
arms are a matchlock and a sabre. 


* I have Men s Sheeraunee performing hie Nanuuiz^ while eome people in the eeme 
oompeny were talking o£ hunting; the aize of deer happened to be mentioned, and the 
l^eennmee^ in the midat of hla proetrationa, called out that the deer in hia country were 
aa aa little buUocka^ and then went on with hia derotiona. 
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Amongthehillstothe west of therange of Soliinaun,areGk>8a,inhabi- 
todbytheMoossakhailCaukers, which lies west oftheZmurrees; Sehra, 
a high barren plain among mountains, inhabited by the hill Bauboors ; 
and still &rther north are Spusta, and the country of the Kuppeep 
and Hurreepaul tribes ; on the west of all these countries, are hills 
which separate them from Zhobe. 

Spusta is a wavy plain covered with wild olives. It is high, cold, 
and barren, and is inhabited in summer by the Murhails, a pastoral 
tribe, who move in winter into Damaun. They live entirely in tents, 
and have the manners of the other shepherd tribes. Though poor, 
they cany on some little trade ; their stock is sheep, goats, asses, and 
a few oxen, used only for carriage. Their Khaun is powerful, though 
under the Neeka of the Sheeraunees, and their Moollahs have 
authority enough to punish offences against the Mahomedan ritual. 
The tribes of Huneepaul and Kuppeep, resemble the Sheeraunees, 
of which tribe they are branches ; and their residence is in the hills 
and valleys at the western base of Tukhti Solimaun. 

The extensive country of the Vizeerees lies to the north of that of 
the Sheeraunees, and stretches up to the northward for one hundred 
miles, till it reaches Sufaid G>h; the low hills which separate- the 
little countries about Khost and Bunnoo, have been mentioned as 
belonging to the Vizeerees, but, from the parallel of Sirufza to near 
the source of the Koorrum, they share the mountains with the Ja> 
drauns, the latter having the west face of the range, and the Vizee- 
rees the east 

The greater part of their country consists of mountains covered 
with pine forests, but containing some cleared and cultivated spots. 
The lower hills are bare, or only covered with bushes and low trees. 

The Vizeeree country is little visited, except by passengers, who 
shun the inhabitants as much as they can ; and I have found it im- 
possible to meet with a Vizeeree out of his own country. The fol- 
lowing account is derived from travellers : it is superficial, and may 
be incorrect 
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The Vizeerees have no general government ; they are in little so- 
cieties, some under powerful Khauns, and others under a demo- 
cracy ; they are all remarkable for their peaceable conduct among 
themselves, and have neither wars between clans, nor much private 
dissension. Though* they are notorious plunderers, the smallest 
escort secures a traveller an hospitable reception through the whole 
tribe. They are particularly remarkable for their attacks on the cara- 
vans, and migratory tribes to the west of the pass of Gholairec. No 
escorts are ever granted, or applied for there ; the caravan is well 
guarded, and able to deter attacks, or to fight its way through. No 
quarter is given to men in these wars ; it is said that the Vizeerees 
would even kill a male child that fell into their hands ; but they 
never molest women, and if one of that sex wanders from her cara- 
van, they treat her with kindness, and send guides to escort her to 
her tribe. Even a man would meet with the same treatment, if he 
could make his way into the house of a Vizeeree ; the master would 
then be obliged to treat him with all the attention and good will 
which is due to a guest. The Vizeerees who are fixed, live in small 
hamlets of thatched and terraced houses ; in some places (about 
Kannegoorrum for example), they live in caves cut out of the rocks. 
Some of these rise above each other in three stories, and others are 
so high as easily to admit a camel. But most of the tribe live in 
black tents, or moveable hovels of mats, or temporary straw huts ; 
these go up to the high mountains in spring, and stay there till the 
cold and snow drives them back to the low and warm hills. Their 
principal stock is goats ; they also breed many small but serviceable 
horses ; and, what would not be expected in such a country, they are 
fond of horsemanship. 

The Vizeerees are said to be tall and muscular, of fair complexions 
and high features. Their whole dress is a high conical black cap, a 
loose great coat of black blanket, fastened round the waist with a 
girdle of the same material, and sandals of straw rope, or untanned 
leather. From this attire, and from the descriptions which are given 
of their shaggy hair and beards, and their hairy limbs, their appear- 
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ance may be conceived to be wild and terrible. Their arms are 
generally an A%haun knife and a shield ; and every man carries a 
matchlock, at the use of which they are very expert Their own 
country afibrds materials for these arms ; it abounds in iron ore, 
which the Vizeerees work up into arms, and* export to the plains. 
!!nieir manners are haughty, and their voices loud, distinct, and com- 
manding ; but they are gentle and good tempered in their intercourse 
with their guests, and with each other. Such is their veracity, that 
If there is a dispute about a stray goat, and one party will say it is 
his, and confirm his assertion by stroaking his beard, the other in- 
stantly gives it up, without suspicion of fraud. 

Their amusements are listening to songs (for they never deign to 
sing themselves), and dancing a sort of Pyrrhic dance, in which they 
go through some warlike attitudes, and leap about flourishing their 
swords. 

The food of the Vizeerees is the flesh of sheep, oxen, or camels, 
which they eat half raw, with croot and unleavened bread of the worst 
description. 

The women are not required to labour. They wear a long thick 
shift of red cotton, with sandals like the men, and have as many gold 
and silver ornaments as their husbands can afford. A most extraor- 
dinary custom is said to prevail among them, which gives the women 
the choice of their husbands. If a woman is pleased with a man, 
she sends the drummer of the camp to pin a handkerchief on his cap, 
with a pin which she has used to fasten her hair. The drummer 
watches his opportunity, and does this in public, naming the woman, 
and the man is immediately obliged to marry her, if he can pay her 
price to her father. 

The Jadrauns have the Vizeerees on the east, the Kharotees, and 
the country dependent on Ghuznee oh the west, and the Jaujees on 
the north. Their dress and manners are said to be like those of the 
Vizeerees. Towards the Koorrum, they cultivate some of the in- 
ferior sorts of grain, but towards the Kharotees, they wander with 
their goats, through the thick pine forests, and are (as a Kharotee 
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observed of them), in appearance and habits of life, more like moun- 
tain bears than men. They are not an extensive tribe, and their 
country is never visited by travellers. They have wars, with the 
Kharotees, and plunder travellers on the road from Caubul through 
Bungush, near the pass of Peiwaur. I need scarce say that they are 
never to be met with out of their hills. 

The countries along the western side of Tukhti Solimaun, which 
accompany those which I have been describing, in their progress to- 
wards the north, do not call for any particular notice. To the north 
of the Hurreepaul is the country near the junction of the Gomul and 
Zhobe, sometimes pastured on by wandering Cankers. North of it 
is W auneh, a low plain situated on the hills that slope down to the 
valley of the Gomul: It is an open tract, inhabited by a small tribe 
called Dumtauny, and much frequented in summer by shepherds of 
the Solimaun Khail and Kharotee tribes ; some of the tribes depen- 
dent on the Dowlutkhail, also drive up their flocks to W auneh in 
winter. North of Wauneh is Oorghoon, the country of the Fer- 
moollees ; and then a tract belonging to Kharotees, and other clans 
of Ghiljies, of all which I shall hereafter have occasion to speak at 
large. 
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CHAP. IV. 

^ESTEBN AFOHAUNS, DOORAUNEES, CITY OF CANDAHAR, TEREENS AND 

BABAICHES. 

countries hitherto described) consist of flat and low-lying 
plains* or of strongly marked ranges of mountains. The 
pluns are hot and fertile* generally pc^ulous* and almost all in- 
habited by fixed residents. The mountains are high and rugged* 
the tops covered with forests* and the sides pierced by deep valleys : 
inhabited by tribes separated firom each other* and only known to 
the rest of the world by their assaults on strangers who penetrate to 
th^r haunts* or by their incursions into the neighbouring plains. 
Those which we are nOw to review* have an opposite diara^r. 
They are mostly high and bleak downs* interspersed with moderate 
hills* in some places desart* and in others ill-cultivated ; bare* open* 
better fitted for pasturage than for the plou^ ; and much inhabited 
by shepherds in moveable camps. The characters of the hilly and 
plain countries run into each other ; nor is there any more marked 
line of separation between the characters of their inhabitants. Both 
are simple* honest* and peaceable ; and though there is a difference 
in the d^pree in which those qualities are possessed by different 
tribes, there are none who would be remarkable among Asiatic na- 
tions for the want of them. The western tribes, espedally those of 
Khorassaun* understand Persian much more generally than the 
Eastern ones do Hindostaunee* and their dress* arm^ and habi- 
tations* while they retain their national peculiarities* iq>proach to 
those of Persia. The dbaracter of the pe^^ however* is essential]^ 
different that of the .Persians and peduqM the differoncb is 
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more striking than that between the eastern A^^iauns and the Indians^ 
though that also is great Scattered over an extensive county, the 
Western A%hauns are too distant from each other to acquire either 
the vices or the habits of strife which belong to a crowded population : 
each horde drives its flock over its extensive lands, or the still wider 
range of unappropriated pasture; without, a rival and often, without a 
neighbour. Jb the same manner, each society of the fixed inhabi- 
tants cultivates the banks of a river, or the ground commanded by a 
Cahreez, at a distance from all other agricultural people ; and indivi- 
duals of those societies are prevented from quarrelling about their 
shares, by the abundance of waste land, and the facility with which 
the surplus of their population can be provided for in pasturage. 
This thinness of the population, while it retards the progress of the 
arts of life, is doubtless equally effectual in checking the increase of 
the vices which abound in populous countries ; and accordingly we 
find among the Western A^hauns, a sort of primitive simplicity, 
which reminds us rather of the scriptural accounts of the early ages, 
than of any thing which has been observed by modems in nations 
where society is still in its infiuicy. In some parts of this tract the 
character of the . people, seems to have undergone some change, in 
consequence of the impression made on the governments of their 
tribes by the neighbourhood of the monarchy. Among the Ghiljies 
and Dooraunees, the hereditary chiefii of the tribes have successively 
founded great kingdoms, of which the latter is known still to subsist 
Among the Dooraunees, the heads of clans also fi>rm the nobility, 
who enjoy the great ofiices of the court, the state, and the army ; and 
th^ appear in the double charact^ of patriarchal chieft, and of 
wealthy and powerful noblemen, deriving command and influmice 
from the King's authority, and from their own riches and magnifi- 
cence. In this situation, many of the republican institutiona of the 
tribes disappear, but other circumstances contribute preserve the 
importance of ^ clansmen^ and to prevent their sinking intq < fniri^ 
dependency on tlmir lord. A degree of ord^ and tranquilUt^^ 

•comd, su^eriff to^^^ is erce g|tauied^^ tA- 
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the same time that all the peculiar virtues of those tribes are pre- 
served ; and on the whole, the effect of this kind of government on 
the people who live under it, appears to be more favourable than any 
0|pe we shall have to consider. 

Though the kingdom has passed away from the Ghiljies, it has 
still left its traces, and the effect of the former high stations of the 
Khauns is still observable among them ; it is not, however, sufficient 
to prevent anarchy ; and a popular government seems gradually to be 
ft^rming, which will take the place of the old aristocracy in maintain- 
ing the public tranquillity. 

The principal feature in which the Western A%hauns differ from 
the Eastern, is formed by the numerous pastoral tribes. These, 
though they have all some common points of resemblance, such as 
their living in tents, and moving with the seasons, differ among them- 
selves in other particulars which will appear in the details. The 
difference principally relates to the distance between their summer 
and winter stations, and to the degree in which they combine agri- 
culture with pasturage. 

The summer station is called Eilauhy and the winter station Kiih- 
lanky two words which both the A^hauns and Persians have borrowed 
from the Tartars. The tents almost universally used among the 
Afghauns are of a kind of black blanket, or rather of coarse black 
camlet, such as is used for the same purpose in the greater part of 
Persia. It is called Kixhdee in the Afghaun language, Seeahchaudur 
in Persian, and Karraooee in Turkish : both of these last phrases 
mean ** black tents*’ the term generally given to them by Europeans. 

The tents of the tribra that move little are always larger and better 
than those of the very migratory people. 

The latter have oi^n fine tents which they leave at the stations 
where the climate is most severe, carrying lighter ones on their jour- 
neys to the places where shelter is less required. 

It must not be infeed that all the Western Ai|;hauns are shep- 
herds: on the contrary, although the space given up to pasture may 
be mudi more extendve than that employed in agriculture, yet the 
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number of dtizois and villagers must) I should imaging conaiderabiy 
exceed that of the wandering hordes. 

Many parts of the countiy, particularly round the cities, are as 
highly cultivated as any part of the world : in remoter districts some 
well cultivated tracts are to be met with, and even the most deserted 
regions affi>rd occasional marks of the industry of the husbandmen. 

In treating of this country, I shall bej^n at the west (where the 
greatest contrast will be found to what has been already mentioned) 
and proceed eastward till, as I approach the division formerly de- 
scribed, some traces will appear of the manners already known to the 
reader as peculiar to the eastern A%hauns. In pursuance of this 
plan, I shall begin with the Dooraunees and their southern neigh- 
bours the Baraiches and Tereens ; and then stretch east with the 
Ghiljies, till I reach the valley of the Caubul river and the mountains 
of Solimaun. The Cankers, whose lands extend from those of the 
Tereens to the mountains just mentioned, will end all the part of my 
account which is connected with geography ; and the pastoral and 
unsettled tribe of Nausser will conclude the description of the 
A^hauns. 

The length of the country of the Dooraunees may be loosely said 
to be 400 miles, and except in the north-west, the general breadth is 
from 120 to 140 miles. 

It is bounded on the north by the Paropamisan mountains, inha- 
bited by the Eimauks and Hazaurehs ; on the west it has a sandy 
desart of various breadth, beyond which are the Persian dominions i 
on the south-^west it has Seestaun and a desart which separates it 
from Belochistaun : its southern boundary is formed by Shoraubuk 
and the hills of Khaujeh Amraun, which separate it from the Tereens 
and Cankers ; and on the east it has no natural boundary, but joins 
to the lands of the Ghiljies ; into which the valley of Urghessaun, 
part of the Dooraunee territory, runs for a considerable extent The 
number of square miles in the Dooraunee country is probably supe- 
rior to that in Phigland; but it includes some large spaces of desart, 
and the inhdi>ited country is probably little superior to Scotland in 
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extent, and inferior in population. The population is by no means 
evenly spread, nor is the face of the country through all its extent 
the same. The part which lies west of longitude 63 east (a slip not 
exceeding seventy- or eighty miles in breadth), is situated between 
the sandy desart already described and the Faropamisan mountains, 
and partakes of the nature of both of those tracts. In general it con- 
sists of arid and uncultivated plains, crossed by ranges of hills running 
westward from the Faropamisan mountains into Fersian Khorassaun ; 
but, though its general appearadce be waste and barren, most parts 
of it supply water and forage to the pastoral hordes that frequent it, 
and it is not destitute of many well-watered and pleasant valleys, and 
some fertile plains surrounded by mountains. In those tracts are 
many villages, but the only town in this part of the country is Furrah, 
on the river of that name, which was. once a place of great extent, 
and is still a considerable walled town. This appears to be the 
antient Farra, by which name indeed tlie A^hauns still distin- 
guish it. 

The southern part of the tract I have been describing, is by no 
means so mountainous as the northern, and it seems not improbable 
that it may once have been a fertile region, and may have been 
encroached on by the desart like the contiguous country of Seestaun. 
This opinion is supported no less by the magnificent ruins which are 
still to be seen, than by the recorded accounts of the fertility and 
extent of Seestaun, to whidi the tract in question is said to have 
belonged. * 

From longitude 63 east, a tract of very considerable extent 
stretches eastward for upwards of two hundred miles to the meridian 
of Candahar. Its general breadth is near 100 miles. Its boundaries 
are ill defined, for, on the north, the hills sometimes run into the 
plain, and the southern parts of the inhabited country are not easily 


* Seestaun is said to have contained 120,000 ploughs. For an account of the ruins 
seen Captain Christie see Mr. Kinndr’s Geography of Persia. 
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diatingaished from the desart on whidi they border. The whole 
Oxtent approaches to the nature of a desart. The southern parts are 
sandy, and the northern consist of hard earth, mixed sometimes with 
rocks and even with low hills ; but all is equally unproductive : scarce 
a tree is to be found in the whole region, but the plains are covered 
with low bushes ; of which the principal are those called jouz and 
tirkheh by the A^hauns ; and two lower bushes fixnn which kali is 
produced. Yet this discouraging abode is by no means destitute of 
inhabitants. The banks of the Furrah rood, the KhaUsh rood, and 
other streams, are well cultivated, and produce wheat, barley, pulse, 
and abundance of excellent melons. Even at a distance horn the 
streams, some patches of cultivation are watered by means of 
Cahreezes, and scarce any part of the country, especially of the 
no^h, is so bad as not to afford herbage and water in die cool season 
to numerous camps of Dooraunees who drive dieir flocks in summer 
into Seeahbund, the country of the TjUnunees. There are villages 
among the cultivated lands, but none of them are larger and certainly 
the mass of the inhabitants are scattered over the flu^e of the country 
in tents. Some parts of this country also, appear to have lost a great 
deal of their fertility. The south eastern part of it contains the 
brooks of Dohree and Cuddunye, which within the last century were 
considerable streams throughout the year, but which are now dry 
except in spring. 

The banks of the Hdmund, though within the tract of which I 
have described the limits, must be entirely excepted from all the 
above observations. That river, even after it has left the hills, con^*' 
tinues to be accompanied on each side by a stripe of fertile and 
cultivated land, the southern part of which fornis the singular country 
of Gurmseer. This district occupies a hollow stretching along both, 
banks of the Helmund from the neighbourhood of Girishk to 
Seestaun. It seems in antient times to have been an extensive terri- 
tory, and to have been ruled by an indq>endent prince ; but it is now 
confined in general to a quarter of a mile on each side of the river, 
and its whole breadth no where mcceeds two miles, beyond which the 
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sandy desart fiends for many days journey. The Gurmseer itself is 
moist, and sometimes even marshy ; many parts of it are cultivated 
and afibrd plentiful returns to the husbandman. In those spots, are 
castles and fortified villages, but the greater part is covered with 
herbage, rushes and tamarisk bushes, among which are many camps 
of shepherds. 

To the northward of the desart tract last described is a hilly r^ion 
dependent on the Paropamisan rmige. It differs greatly from the 
tiountries we have hitherto been considering, being formed of ranges 
of hills including fertile plains. The hills are covered with woods of 
the shnee tree, the wild almond, wild fig, wild pomegranate, the ori- 
ental plane and the walnut tree. The plains are rich, are well 
watered by cahreeses and springs, and produce abundance of wheat, 
barley, and rice, together with madder and the artificial grasses. 'Die 
wild trees of the plains are tamarisk and mulberry, and a few willows 
and poplars, but the numerous orchards are composed of all the 
fruit trees of Europe. Many pastoral camps are also found in this 
tract, probably in the hilly parts of it ; and though it contains many 
good villages, yet a great proportion even of the agricultural inhabi- 
tants live in black tents. The climate is always temperate, but in 
winter the northern parts suffer from cold. Zemeendawer, the most 
westerly part of this division of the country, deserves particular men- 
tion on account of its fertility. It is joined on the north-west by 
Seeabund, a mountainous region abounding in cool and grassy val- 
lies, which, though it belongs to the Tymunee Eimauk, requires to 
be mentioned here, as affording a summer retreat to so luge a 
proportion of the Dooraunee shepherds. 

The country round Candahar is level, naturally of tolerable fertility, 
irrigated both by water-courses from the rivers and by cahreezes, and 
most industriously cultivated. It in consequence abounds with grain, 
and its gardens contain good vegetables and excellent fhiit ; besides 
melons, cucumbers, &c. which are cultivated in the fields, as is usual 
m Khorassaun. Madder, asaafoetida, spusta (lucerne) and shuff;ul 
(a kind of clover) are also abundant. The tobacco of Candahar has 
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a great reputation. The country near the hills is probably the most 
fertile, and that round the town best cultivated ; the country to the 
west is sandy at no great distance from the city, and that to the 
south becomes dry and unproductive within a march of Candahar : 
that to the east is fertile and much better cultivated than the rest of 
the valley of the Tumuk, which will hereafter be described. 

The principal feature of the south-east of the Dooraunee country, 
which alone remains to be described, is the chain of Khajeh Amraun. 
This, though not a mountain of the first rank, is high enough to bear 
snow for three months, and to be cold all the year. It is chiefly 
inhabited by shepherds who belong to the Achukzye clan of Doo- 
raunees. Its summits and sides abound in shnee trees and a sort of 
gigantic cypress, called by the A%hauns obushteh. Judging by the 
wildness of the inhabitants, and their predatory habits, one would 
suppose these hills very difficult of access ; but, though steep on the 
south-east side, I believe they slope gradually down to the country on 
their north-west, and are cultivated in different places from near the 
summit to the foot. The Dooraunee country, in the direction of 
this range, begins to the north-east of Shoraubuk, where it is sandy 
and unproductive. Further north and east, it has well-watered spots 
among barren hills. Of this nature is Rabaut, a tract, covered with 
tamarisk, supporting many flocks, and yielding some grain. Still 
further to the north-east, the sand ceases and is succeeded by a rug- 
ged and stony country, in which lu'e some streams and some plains of 
tolerable fertility. The most remarkable of these is Murgha, where 
is the castle of Ahmed Khaun Noorzye, and which is watered by the 
stream of Cuddenye ; most of this tract is well adapted to pasture. 
On the southern side of the range of Khojeh Amraun, opposite to 
Murgha, lies Toba, an extensive country, the west of which belongs 
to the Aehukzyes, while the eastern part, which extends almost to 
Zhobe, belongs to the Giukers. To the north of Murgha, lies 
Urgfaessaun, so called from the river which waters it. It is a valley 
of tolerable fertility betwera high hills. It is full of Tamarisks, is 
partially cultivated, and contains a considerable number of castles 
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bdongmg to Baurikzye Ehauns, but by far the greater part of the 
inhabitants are pastoral. It ends to the east in a range of hills, which 
separate it from a high plain, still inhabited by Dooraunees, and 
watered by the upper course of the Urghessaun, and by the Sauleh 
Yesoon, from which stream the country receives its name. It is well 
suited to pasture, but little cultivated. 

The wild animals of the Dooraunee country are wolves, hyaenas, 
jackalls, foxes, hares, and many kinds of deer and antelope. In the 
hills there are bears and leopards, and in the Gurmseer (on the Hel- 
mund) »re many wild boars and gorekhurs or wild asses. The wild 
birds are eagles, hawks* and some other large birds of prey. Swans 
(in spring), wild geese, and wild ducks, storks and cranes, owls, crows, 
magpyes, pigeons, cupks soosees f, quails, &c. &c. The tame anU 
mals are camels, buffidoes (but not numerous, and chiefly to be found 
on the Helmund and near Candahar), horses, mules, and asses ; black 
cattle, sheqp, and goats, dogs and cats. The tame birds are fowls, 
pigeons, and rarely, ducks and geeae. 

Such is the country of the Dooraunees, a tribe which still rules the 
whole of the Afghaun nation, whose government has been obeyed 
from the neighbourhood of the Caspian sea to that of the Ganges, 
and the effiacts of whose power has been felt over Persia and Tartary, 
and even at the remote capital from which I write these pages. X 

The Dooraunees were formerly called the AbdauUes, till Ahmed 
Shauh, in consequence of a dream of the famous saint at Chumkunee, 
changed it to Dooraunee, and took himself the title of Shauh Dooree 
Dooraun. I have been able to learn little or nothing of their early 
history : some accounts describe the mountains of Toba as their most 
antient abode : more numerous traditions represent them as having 
descended into the plains of Khorassaun, from the mountains of 


* The same bird which is called chicore by the nativea, and fi re eate r by the Englisb, 
inBoigel. 

f A Inrd of the same tpedes with the last, but snudier. 
t Fotma, the capital of the Marattas. 
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Ghore, nrhich belong to the Paropamisan grouper but leave it uncer- 
tain whether that tract was their original seat, and hy what causes 
their emigration wan occasioned The tribe is divided, into two 
great branches, Zeeruk and Funjpaw ; but those divisions are now of 
no use whatever, except to distinguish the descent of the different 
clans : that of Zeeruk is reckoned by far the most honorable. From 
these branches spring nine clans, of which four belong to Zeeruk, and 
five to Punjpaw. 


Zeeruk. 

Populzye, 

AUekkozye, 

Baurikzye, 

Atchikzye. 


Punjpaw 

Noorzye, 

Alizye, 

Iskhaukzye, 

Khougaunee 

Maukoo. 


The Populzye is the most eminent of these clans as it gives a king 
to all the A%hauns. The royal family is sprung from the little divi- 
sion of Suddozye, which had long been the Khaunkhail, or head 
family, of the Populzyes, and indeed of all the Dooraunees. It is 
probable that the Suddozyes were the eldest branch of the Dooraunee 
tribe, and in consequence possessed their superiority from the first 
formation of the society ; but the. earliest testimony of their enjoying 
it, is a patent firom one of the first of the Sufiavee kings of Persia, 
appointing the chief of the Suddozyes to the command of the Abdat* 
lees. The privileges they enjoyed were greater than the patent of a 
king could ever have obtained firom such a tribe. Their persons were 
sacred, no retaliation, nor punishment could be inflicted on any of 
them, except by a member of their own family ; nor could even the 
head of the AbdauUies himself, pass sentence of death upon a Sud- 
dozye. This circumstance, and the kings being the head of them^ 


* Hanirqr, irfth great prDbabOiQr, thon^ I know not on wliat aitdiorily, states them 
to hate been settled to the east of Herant, early in die ninfii centoiy. 
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have made the Suddozyes be considered as a separate dan, though a. 
branch of the Fopulzyes. 

Their principal residence id in the neighbourhood of Sheher Sufia, 
in the lower part of the valley of the Tumuk. Some also reside at 
Candahar, and a considerable colony has found its way to the distant 
city of Moultan, to which they have probably been driven by some 
political events in their tribe. 

The rest of the Populzyes chiefly reside in the hilly country north 
of Candahar. They are a numerous clan, generally reckoned by the 
most moderate natives at twelve thousand families Though some 
of them are shepherds, by much the greater number are engaged in 
agriculture. They are reckoned the most civilized of the Dooraunee 
clans. The grand vizier ought always to be a member of the Bau- 
mizye division of them, and it is from among the Populzyes that 
most of the great officers of state were chosen by Ahmed Shah. 

The next clan to. the Populzye, which it far exceeds in numbers, is 
the Baurikzyes. This great clan inhabits the country south of Can- 
dahar, the valley of Urghessaun, the banks of Ihe Helmund, and the 
dry plains which that river divides. Those near Candahar, and many 
of those in Urghessaun, and on the Helmund, are led by the fertility 
of their soil to agriculture, and the industry of others has even pro- 
duced cahreezes and cultivation in the midst of the desart ; but the 
greater part of the tribe is composed of shepherds. They ere a 
spirited and warlike dan, and, as Futteh Khaun is now their chief, 
they make a mudi more conspicuous figure than any other tribe 
among the A%hauns. At present, the grand vizier, and almost all 
the great officers of the states are Baurikzyes, and they owe their 
elevation to the courage and attachment of their clan. 

Their numbers are not less than thirty thousand families. 

The Atchikzyes were a branch of the Baurikzyes, but were sepa^ 
rated by Ahmed Shah to reduce the formidable numbers of that clan. 


* I give the numben a£ the dans to shew thdr rdative importance and not firom any 
ouafidence in thdr individual accuracy. 
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They are now under a separate chief, and entirely unconnected with 
the clan from which they spring. They inhabit the range of Khojeh 
Amraun, from the Lora to the Cuddenye, together with some of the 
adjoining plains, and are the wildest of the Dooraunees : their only 
employments are pasturage and plunder. 

The Noorzyes are equally numerous with the Baurikzyes ; but, as 
they are scattered through the hills in the west, and the desert tract 
in the south, of the Dooraunee country, they by no means make so 
great a figure in the Afghaun nation. They are however a martial 
tribe, and those on the frontier towards Seestaun find constant exer- 
cise for their courage and enterprize in the mutual depredations in 
which they are engaged with the Beloche borderers. Almost the 
whole of them are shepherds, who spend the winter in the grassy 
spots which are found in the barren region they inhabit, and who 
retire in the middle of spring to Seeahbund. 

The Alizyes inhabit Zemeendawer, and are mostly agricultural. 
Their numbers are rated at fifteen thousand families. 

The Alckkozyes are only ten thousand families. In thefr country 
and habits, they resemble the clan last mentioned, from which they 
arc separated by the Helmund. 

The Iskhaukhzyes live between Zemeendawer and the desart, and 
their country shares the characters of those on which it borders ^ 
being hilly and fertile on the north, and flat and barren on the south. 
The people are employed in equal numbers on agriculture and 
pasturage. Their numbers are about ten thousand families. 

The Maukoos and Khougaunees are small clans, who have no 
distinct lands, many live at Candahar, and some are mixed with the 
Noorzyes. They used to have separate chiefs, but none have been 
appointed since the commencement of the present troubles in the 
state, and the dans are likely soon to be extinguished. 

Tliough the lands allotted to the Dooraunee clans are separated 
and defined as above described, the dans by no means live unmixed 
with each other, like different tribes ; on the contrary, men of one 
clan frequently acquire lands by purchase or by grants in the midst 
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of another ; and some countries* as the Gurmseer, and the country 
round Candahar* are inhabited by almost all the dans in nearly equal 
proportions. 

The whole population of the Dooraunee country may safely be 
estimated at 800,000 souls. It may perhaps approach to a million, 
but on such subjects it is difficult to speak with confidence; The 
JXK>raunees themselves must be reckoned considerably more than 
half. It is universally asserted that Naudir Shauh numbered the 
tribe, when he was fixing their lands and the proportion of men they 
were to furnish, and found them to consist of sixty thousand families ; 
but, supposing such a census to have been, made, it must have fallen 
much under the real numbers, as many persons, of the shepherds 
especially, must have been overlooked. The Dooraunees have cer- 
tainly been in a flourishing situation dnce that time, and their cir- 
cumstances have been very favorable to the increase of their popula- 
tion ; so that the number of 100,000 families must now be considered 
as within bounds. 

The government of the Dooraunees differs widely from that of the 
republican tribes I have already described, though it is evident that 
it has originally been framed on the same model. 

The difference seems chiefly to be occasioned by the more imme- 
diate connection of the Dooraunees with the King, and by the military 
tenure on whidi they hold their lands. The King is the hereditary 
chief of the tribe, and this circumstance derives peculiar importance 
from the veneration in which the Dooraunees hold the house of 
Suddozye. He is also their military commander, and that more 
effectually than is the case in the other tribes. With these last, the 
military service w|)ich they owe to die crown is an innovation, intro- 
duced after they had occupied their lands, which they had conquered 
or brought under cultivation without aid fixim any external power, 
and without an ac^owledgment of d^endence on any superior : but 
the lands of the Dooraunees were actually given to them on condition 
of military service, and the principal foundation of their right to the 
poesessicm is a grant of the King. The whole of their own countiy 
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had been conquered by Nsuder Shauh, and part of it was restored, 
with a large portion of that of the Ghiljies, on the express condition, 
that they should furnish a horseman for every plough ; and the per- 
formance of this engagement to the Persian monarch has ever since 
been exacted by the Afghaun dynasty which has succeeded to his 
rights and pretensions. 

The officers of the horse thus raised are the civil magistrates of the 
country allotted to maintain them *, and this system is reconciled 
to that of the Oolooss government, by making the military divisions 
correspond to those of the tribe, and by maintaining all the relations 


* So far the system resembles that adopted by the emperor for his Hungarian frontier, 
and thus described by Mr. Townson : ** This long tract of land which surrounds Hun- 
" gary oh the south and on the cast, has about 520,000 inhabitants, the fifth part of 
** which is military. It is divided into five principal divisions, as those of the Banat, 
“ of Croatia, of Dalmatia, of Sclavonia, and of Transylvania: these arc again divided 
** into provinces or regimental districts, and these into companies. As tliis is quite a 
** militaiy government, there are no civil magistrates, but military ones : a regimental 
** district may be considered as a countiy, and it has, instead of a lord lieutenant, a 
" colonel : and a district of a company, which may be considered as a processus, instead 
** of a judex nobilium, a captain ; and so likewise with the inferior officers, who supply 
** the places of inferior civil .magistrates." This plan, however, was adopted by the 
Hungarian government as a check to the encroachments of the Turks. Its olyect was to 
secure the zealous service of a warlike body particularly interested in the defence of the 
frontier. That of the Dooraunee government, on the contrary, was merely taken up 
as a convenient way of paying part of the army for general service. For these rea> 
sons, the government of Hungary is strict in providing for the actual residence of 
every holder of land : it also provides for the actual service of the holder’s sons, and 
it forbids the transfer of the limd without express permission. The Dooraunee govern- 
ment, on the contrary, shews no anxiey on any of these heads, which it leaves to 
the discretion of individuals. Residence is no object, and transfer does not signify, 
where all the p<q>ulation is military, and where there is none of that discipline which 
renders it so desirable to retain an old soldier. The government 1 ^ tribes among the 
Dooraunees, constitutes the principal contrast between them and the land-holders on 
the Hungarian frontier, and, even with them, the character of an ofikxr is not quite 
sunk in that of a head of a tribe. The hea^ of Dooraunee clans are called by the 
military title of Iffirdar (general), while those of the other tribes have that of Khaon 
(chieftain): the former referring to their rank in the king’s army, and the latter of 
thmr heieditaiy rdation to their tribe. 
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of the hereditaiy chiefs; thus the head of a dan commands the 
troops which it furnishes, and the subordinate officers are the Mul- 
liks and Mushirs of khails and subdivisions under him, each com* 
manding the contingent of his own portion of the Oolooss. 

It is obvious that this military command must render the power of 
the Sirdars greater than that of the diiefs of other tribes, and their 
authority is further strengthened by the wealth and splendor which 
they derive from the situations about the court, where aU great offices 
' are in the hands of Dooraunees. As these advantages are conferred 
by the King, it might be expected that the Sirdars would be kept by 
them in a state of entire subservience to the government ; and this is 
rendered the more natural, as the people hold their lands directly of 
the Crown, and consequently have not that dependence on their 
chiefs which characterized the feodal system. The independence of 
the Sirdars is, however, maintained by the influence over their dans, 
which they derive from their birth, and from the patriarchal institu- 
tions of the A%haun tribes. This is at once sufficient to establish 
their importance, for the dynasty of Suddozye is mainly upheld by 
the Dooraunees, and the crown would be transferred wiUiput a 
struggle from one member of it to another by a general combination 
of that tribe ; consequently the King is in a great measure dependent 
on the good will of the Dooraunee chiefs, and is obliged to conciliate 
that order by bestowing on it a large portion of power and honor, 
though in reality he views it with jealousy, and is continually em- 
ployed in indirect attempts to undermine it- The powers of the 
parties are pretty nearly balanced. In disputed successions, the chief 
may often lead his dan to the candidate for whom he is best disposed, 
yet no Dooraunee dan has ever rismr against the fiunily of Suddozye 
on account Of the personal injuries or disgust of its Sirdar : on the 
other hand, though the King has been known to exerdse the power 
of ncHuinating men not descended from the head ftunily to be Sirdars, 
and even of appointing a man of one dan to be Sirdar of another ; 
yet in these cases he seems to have pushed his authority further dian 
the Dooiaunees wore willing to submit to: dii(^, so appointed, were 
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ob^ed wi^ rductancey and the dan wai^ impati^ly for a rebel- 
lion headed by a Suddozye, to throw off their new chief) and the 
King who appointed him, and torecdve their h^edttary Ehaun with 
open annsi The dans near Candahar probably look up most to the 
King, while those who inhabit remote and unfrequented countries 
(as theNoorzyes and the Atdiikzyes), are more attached to their Sir- 
dars. Even in those tribes, the Sirdar derives a great part of his 
power from the King, but he exercises it subject to less coatrol, than 
the chiefs of tribra near the royal residence, and he is less apt to be 
eclipsed, or set aside, by the immediate intervention of the sove* 
reign. 

The effect of this competition is highly favourable to the happiness 
of the people. It is of great consequence both to the King and the 
nqbles to obtain popularity ; and, consequently, although particular 
circumstances have invested the government of the Dooraunees with 
powers unknown to those of other tribes, yet there are few commu- 
nities where the wishes and opinions of the governed are more atten- 
ded to. Among other privil^es, they are exempt from all payment 
of revenue, itself the great source of oppression in Asiatic nations. 
No troops are allowed to nuuraud in their lands, or indeed in any 
part of AQ^haun Khorassaun. The only shape in which they fed the 
government, is in its demands fr>r the service of their fixed contin- 
gent of troops, and in its interposition to preserve the public peaces 
by which they are themselves the principal gainers. 

Each of the great dans of the Dooraunees is governed by a Sirdar, 
chosen by the King^out of the head family. The subdivisions are 
under Khauns appointed out of their head families by the Sirdars ; 
and the Mulliks and Mushirs of the still smaller divisions are, in 
most cases, dected from the proper fiunilies by the people^ subject to 
the Sirdar*8 approvd ; but in others, appointed by the Sirdar, with 
some regard to the wishes of the people. When diflferent subdivi- 
suMis live in one village, they have s^arate quarters, and each lives 
vndmr its ownMuUikor Muahir; but ncme of the dissensions between 
quarters, vdiich have been shewn to rage among die Euso&yes, are 
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ever known here, and all live in harmony, like people of one 
family. 

The powers of the various chiefs among the Dooraunees, though 
very efficient as far as they go, are simple, and the occasion for exer> 
cising them is limited, compared to those of tribes more independent 
on the King. There are no wars with other tribes, nor disputes be- 
tween clans of the same tribe, in which the chiefs can shew their 
importance by directing the operations of their people ; nor have 
their clans any of those subjects for consultation and debate, in which 
the chiefs of independent tribes display their policy and their influ- 
ence. The general tranquillity is secured by the King’s government, 
and the duties of the Sirdars and Khauns are confined to the adjust- 
ment of disputes between individuals. When these cannot be made 
up by the mediation of the elders, they are brought before the Je^r- 
ga by the Mullik, and its decrees are, if necessary, supported by the 
Sirdar. Mulliks of other quarters, and even of other villages, some- 
times assist at these Jeergas. 

Though the spirit of revenge for blood is no less felt here than 
dsewhere, yet retaliation is much repressed by the strength of the 
government. The Dooraunees, however, never put a man to death 
for killing another in expiation of a murder previously committed ; 
as- long as the murders on both sides are equal, they think natural 
justice satisfied, though they banish the second murderer, to preserve 
the qiiiet of their own society. If the offended party complains to 
the Sirdar, or if he hears of a murder committed, he first endeavours 
to' bring about a compromise, by offering the Khoon Behau, or price 
of blood ; but if the injured party is inexorable, the Sirdar lays the 
affair before the King, who orders the Cauzy to try it ; and, if the 
criminal is convicted, gives him up to be executed by the relations 
of the deceased. This last mode of adjustment through the Sirdar, 
is the most usual near towns, and in civilised parts of the counbry. 
Private revenge prevails most in the camps of sheph^ds, who wan- 
der in the hills and desa^, remote firom all seats of authority and.of 
justice; but even these disputes sddom go beyond r^^cdar enoomt* 
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ters with sticks and stones; and throughout all the Dooraunees, 
blood is scarcely ever shed in domestic quarrels ; it is looked on as 
flagitious to draw on a countryman ; and a tradition even exists of an 
oath imposed on the people of the tribe by the Suddozyes of ancient 
dayS) which bound them for ever to abstain from the use of swords in 
disputes among themselves. 

Civil disputes are either settled by the elders of the village, and 
the friends of the parties, by the arbitration of Moollahs ; or by the 
decision of the nearest Cauzy. When the Sirdar or other chief, is 
absent from the tribe, his duties, are performed by a Naib, or deputy, 
of his own appointing, generally a brother or a son, but always a near 
relation. When the King is not in the Dooraunee country, his place 
is supplied by the prince who has the government of Candahar. 

I have mentioned that the Dooraunees are - partly pastoral, and 
partly agricultural ; this, of course, makes a difference in the habits 
and manner of life of different parts of the tribe. I shall first de- 
scribe those who live in villages, taking my observations generally 
from the neighbourhood of Candahar. 

It is a common form of the Dooraunee villages, to have four streets 
leading into a square in the centre. There is sometimes a pond, and 
always some trees in this space, and it is here that the young men 
assemble in the evenings to pursue their sports, while the old men 
look on, and talk over the exploits of their youth, or their present 
cares and occupations. 

The houses are constructed of brick, burnt or unburnt, and ce- 
mented with mud, mixed with chopt straw. The roofs are sometimes 
terraces laid on beams, but far more frequently are composed of three 
or four low domes of brick joining to one another. An opening is 
left in the centre of one of the domes, and over it is a chimney made 
of tiles, to keep out the rain. This sort of roof is recommended by 
its requiring no wood for rafters, a great consideration in a country 
where timber is so scarce. Most dwelling houses have but one room, 
about twenty feet long and twelve broad. 
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There are two or three out-houses adjoining to the dwelling hou8e» 
built exactly in the same manner, and designed for the dheep and 
cattle ; for tlie hay, straw, grain, firewood, and implemmits of hus- 
bandry. Most houses have a little court-yard in fix>nt of the door, 
where tiie fiunily often sit wh^ the weather is hot. The room is 
spread with GuUeems *, over which are some felts for sitting on. 
The villages are generally surrounded with orchards, containing all 
the firuit trees of Europe, and round them are scattered a few mul- 
berry trees, poplars, planes, or other trees, of whidi the commonest 
are one called Maiandye, and anoUier tree, witib broad leaves, called 
Furra. 

The shops m the Dooraunee villages are generally very few, and 
are never -kept by A%hauns. For instance, in the village of Bulledee, 
near Candahar, which consists of about two hundred houses, there are 
three shops, where grain, sugar, and other eatables are sold ; one 
firuit shopr and one shop where knives, scissars, combs, looking 
glasses, and such arddes are to be had. There is a carpenter almost 
in every village, as well as a blacksmith, and sometimes a weaver or 
two ; the nearer to the city, the fewer are the artizans. Cloths are 
made by the women, who sopietimes also weave blankets, lliere is 
at least one mosque in every Doorwmee village, and often more ; the 
Moollah who reads prayers in it, receives a portion of grain from 
every man in the village besides what he earns by teaching children 
to read. 

In most villages, and generally in the square (where there is one), 
is a public apartment, where all the men of the village assemble to 
converse and amuse themselves. 

The chief occupation of all the vUlagers is agriculture. They sow 
their great harvest (which is of wheat, barl^, and some other grains) 
in November, and reiq> it early in June ; another harvest, chiefly of 


* A idnd of wooUm taipet. widKmt. goMnlty ividi d ift we t J uidwi of 
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pulse* is then sown* and is reined m the end of September. Melons* 
cucumbers* && axe also sown in June* and the artificial grasses in 
spring; all is irrigated*. 

Their stock is chiefly bullocks for agriculture* of whidi every 
family has three or four .pair; most men have sheep which supply 
them with mutton* milk* and wool ; they have also some cows fi» 
milk. The she^ are driven to the hUls or wastM in the morning* 
and return at night Some who are more given up to pasturage* go 
out in summer with their flocks to the hills* where they live in tents ; 
in winter they find abundance of 'herbage in the plains. The beasts 
of burden most used are asses* but camels are always used for long 
journeys, and many are kept to be hired out to merchants. Horses 
and mules are also bred* particularly in the country of the Isk- 
haukzyes. 

The better sort of Dooraunees have their lands cultivated by Bua- 
gurs, by hired labourers, or by slaviM. They act themsdlves as super* 
intendantSy often putting their hand to any work where they are 
wanted* like . middling fiirmers in England. The poorer Dooraunees 
are often Buzgurs* but seldom labourers* that employment fidling 
chiefly to the Taujiks* or to the A%haun Humsauyehs. 

A large proportion of the husbandmen live in tents* whidb are 
either of black blanket* as will be soon described* or of thick black 
felt supported by twigs twisted together* and bent over* so as to form 
an arch. The agricultural fiimilies* who live in tents* do not move 
beyond their own lands* and that only for the benefit of a dean spot* 
or to be new tlie part of the ground where die cultivation of the 
season is chiefly carried on. 

Almost every village surrounds* or joins to* the casde of a Khaun. 
Ihese castles are encompassed by a wall of no strength* and generally 
intended more flxrprivBcy than ^ence. They* however, have some- 

* Ihe mmom VUy iridi die ilasdaB of die Isadi^ daiee 1 luwe OMndoned nfar to 
Cudiliat; " ' 
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times round towers at the comers; and, when inhabited by great 
lords, they sometimes mount swivels on the walls, and have a amu ll 
garrison, besides the relations and immediate xetinue of the 
who, in general, are their only inhabitants. They axe built in a 
square, the inside of which is lined with buildings ; on one side is 
the great hall, and other apartments of thie Khaun, on the others are 
lodgings for his relations, his servants, and dependents, store^houses 
for his property, and stabling for his horses. The open space hi the 
centre is usually a mere bare court-yard, but, in some instances, it 
’contains a little garden. The principal gardens are always on the 
outside of the castle, and the flocks, and herds of horses or camels, 
which belong to the Khaun, are kept at distant pastures, and atten- 
ded by servants who live in tents. 

At one of the gates of every castle, is a Mehmaunkhauneh, or 
house of guests, where travellers are entertained, and where the peo- 
ple of the village often come, to talk with the strangers, and hear 
the news. 


The Khaun’s apartments are furnished according to the fashion of 
the country, and though, as may be expected, the poorer Khauns 
live in great simplicity, yet the richer have rooms painted with vari- 
ous patterns, and spread with fine carpets uid felts. 

The Khauns themselves (I here speak of the common run of 
Khauns over the country) appear to be sober, decent, moderate men, 
who, though very plain, have still horses and servants, and are su- 
perior to the common Dooraunees in dress and manners. They arq 
generally an industrious and respectable set of men, attached to 
agriculture, and anxious to improve their lands, treating their in- 
feriors with mildness and good-will, and regarded by them with re- 
spect and esteem. 

The title of Khaun is never given in public documents, but to the 
nobles who hold it by the King’s patent, but the courtesy of the 
countr^l^ves it to the description of men I have been mentioning ; 


as .l^je title of Lurd (Lord) in Scotland is given to a class of country 
g^ldemen, who, in their rank in society, and their relation to the 
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common pe<^le, bear no slight resemblance to the petty Khauns of 
the Dooraunees. 

Before 1 quit the agricultural p«rt of the Dooraunees, I ought to 
say something of the Taujiks, and* other people, not belonging to 
the tribe \4io, for the most part, reside with this class of the com- 
munity. 

The Taujiks bear a large proportion to the Dooraunees them- 
selves. 

Neither they nor the Afghaun Humsauyehs, pay any tax, or are 
subject to the servitude to which the Eusofzyes have reduced their 
Fakeers; they are not considered as equals, but the superiority 
claimed by the Dooraunees, r^ts rather on their more noble descent, 
and superior courage, than on any l^al advantage they possess in 
the society. 

The A%haun Humsauyehs mix well with the Dooraunees, and, as 
they never come among them overburdened with property, they are 
in a situation rather to profit by their hospitality, than to suffer by 
their rapacity. 

The pastoral part of the Dooraunee population is chiefly to be 
found in the hilly tract between Heraut and Seestaun, and in the 
waste plains of the south. The people to the south-east of Candahaf 
are also much employed in pasturage. There are other shepherds in 
many of the agricultural parts of the country, as there are husband- 
men in those most devoted to pasture. 

The moving tribes north of Candahar remain in the plains in 
winter, and retire to the hills in summer ; those south of Candahar 
And a refuge from the heat in the hills of Toba ; but the greatest 
emigrants are the tribes beyond the Helmund, who almost univer- 
sally retire to Seeahbund and Bauyaghuz, in the Paropamisan moun- 
tains, before the middle of spring. After that period, scarce an 
inhabitant is to be met with in the plains. This emigration lasts for 
three or four months. 

All the shepherds, with the exertion of those on the Upper 
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Helmund» live in Kizhdees, or black tents^ which it is, therefore, ne> 
cessaiy now to describe more particularly. 

The Kizhdees of the common people bre from twenty to twenty- 
five feet long, ten or twelve feet brob^ and eight or nine feet high. 
They are supported by a row of poles, generally three ‘^n number, 
and are pitched like common tents, in such a manner that the lowest 
part of the dotih whidi forms the roof, is foiur or five feet from the 
ground. This space is closed by a curtain, which hangs down from 
, the edge of the roof, and is tied to tent pins driven into the ground 
for the purpose. They are composed of coarse black camlet, some- 
times single, and sometimes double, which affi>rds excellent shelter 
from the weather ; the threads of the blanket swell as soon as they 
are wetted, so that its texture, naturally close, soon becomes imper- 
vious to rain. 

The tents of Khauns, and of people in good circumstances, are of 
a superior description to this, being laige enough to contain a nume- 
rous assembly, and so high, as easily to admit a camel Many oi 
the Dooraunees line their tents with felt, which makes a much more 
comfortable residence in winter, and the floors of all are spread with 
Gulleems and felts. The tents of the 6bmmon people are divided 
by a curtain, into an apartment for the men and another for the wo- 
men ; and the poorest Dooraunes have at least one other tent for 
their sheep. Besides these, the poor erect temporary huts of basket 
work, plaistered with mud, for their sheep ; and some of the Hum- 
sauyehs themselves inhabit similar dwellings. A common Kizhdee 
costs about two tomauns, or four pounds Sterling. 

The camps consist of fhnn ten to fifty tents ; one hundred is a 
number very unusually large. They pitch in one or two lines, ac- 
cording to their number, and the nature of the ground. The Mullik’s 
tent is in the middle of the line. To the west of every camp is a 
space marked out with stones, whidi serves for a mosqu^ and at 
some distance there is often a tent for guests. 

A large camp is called a Bdiail, and a small one Kbdlee. 
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The above is their order of encjEunpment in winter, when thefjr 
pitch their camps around the castles of their chiefs. At that season 
they drive their flocks to a distance to pasture, and eke out their 
green forage with hay, straw, vine leaves, and other dry fodder. In 
the cold parts of the country, they often trust almost entirely to this 
sort of food, and to such plants as the sheep can browse on among 
the snow. The greater part of the shepherds of those tracts, how* 
ever, descend into the plains in winter, or retire into sheltered valleys, 
and feed their flocks on the sunny sidei; of the hills. 

In spring, when grass is plenty in all places, and the season tor 
lambing renders it inconvenient to drive the flocks far from home, 
the shepherds break up their camps and disperse over the country, 
pitching by twos , and threes, wherever they meet with an agreeable 
spot. Many sudi spots are found in the b^inning of spring, even in 
the worst parts of the Dooraunee country, and the neighbourhood of 
the high hills especially afibrds many delightful retreats in seques* 
tered valleys, or in green meadows on the borders of running 
streams. 

The delight with which the Dooraunees dwell on the description of 
the happy days spent in these situations, and the regrets whidi are 
excited by the remembrance of them, when in distant countries, can 
only be believed by those who have seen them ; whUe the enthusiasm 
with which they speak of the varieties of scenery through which they 
pass, and of the beauties and pleasures of spring, is sudi as one can 
scarce hear from so unpolished a people without surprise. 

Though these camps are so small, and situated in sudh retired 
situations, we must not suppose that their inhabituits live in solitude. 
Many other camps are within readi, and the pet^le belonging to 
thmn often meet to hunt, by diance or by appointment. Sheep- 
shearing feasts and ordinary mitertainments also bring men of diflferent 
camps togedier ; and they are besides often amused by the arrival of 
an itinerant tradesman, a wandering ballad-singer, or a traveller who 
avails himself of their known, hospitality. 

This sort of life is perhaps seen in most perfection in the summer 

8o2 . 
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of Toba, which belongs to the Atchikzyes.. That extenaive district 
is diversified and well wooded. The grass is excellent and abundant, 
and is mixed with a profusion of flowers ; mid the dimate is so mild 
as scarcely to render shelter necessary either by night or day. This 
agreeable country is covered in summer with camps of Dooraunees 
and Tereens, who all live on the most friendly terms, visiting at each 
others camps, and making firequent hunting parties together. They 
often invite each other to dinner at their camps, where the strangers 
re^ir in their best clothes, and are received with more ceremony 
and attention than is usual in the more familiar intercourse of imme- 
diate neighbours. On these occasions, companies of twelve or fifteen 
assemble to dine in the open air, pass the evening with part of the 
nighliil games, dancing, and songs, and separate without any of the 
debauchery and consequent brawls which so often disturb the merri- 
pient of the common people in other countries. Their &re at that 
^feriod is luxurious to their taste : lamb is in season, and cooroot 
maust t» curds, cream, cheese, butter, and every thing that is pro- 
duced from milk, are in abundance. Thus th^ pass the summer ; 
at last winter approaches, snow begins to fall on the tops of the hills, 
and the shepherds disperse to their distant countries, to Urghessaiin, 
to Pisheen, to Rabaut, and to the borders of the desart 

Yet this* peaceful and sociable disposition must not be imagined to 
animate the pastoral tribes on all occasions : those who inhabit the 
fronti^ tovrards Persia and Belochistaun, are fierce and active in their 
border wars. Even the Atchikzyes, whose country is the scene of 
the tranquil and simple life I have been describing, are the most 
warlike, and by fin the most predatory of the Dooraunee tribe. This 
may seem inconsistent, but it is by no means the first instance of the 
iininn of a predatory and martial spirit with the innocence of a pas- 
tond life* and even with a great degree of sensibility to the chiras 


* Tke hardened cord already deiciibed. 

f Aaortc^Mftciird,idikhlf al^j^add^lmtVeqrignehfaittofiMtaata. ItbodM 
in India, and yiwrt hi 
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of romantic scenery and of social enjoyment All Gfeece» in the age 
of Homer, furnished examples of the same apparent inconsistency. 
The Scottish border, in modem times, bore the same character, and 
the songs of its inhabitants, alternately exult in the pillage and havoc 
of a foray, and breathe the softest and tenderest*sentiments of love 
and purity. Even the Arcadians thmnselves, from whom we draw all 
our notions of the golden age of sh^herds, were a warlike race, and 
it was the mutual depredations of the little cantons into which Ar- 
cadia was divided, that at length drove her shepherds from their 
flocks and mountiuns to the safety of wall^ towns. * 

To return to the composition of Dooraunee camps, each camp is 
composed of men of one &mily, but there are in each a number of 
Humsauyahs, chiefly Caukers and Ghiljies. They^have sometimes 
Taujiks, and more frequently Eimauks, among them, who work as 
smiths, carpenters, and (metayors) buzgurs. The exutence of these 
last in the camps may seem surprising ; but all the moving hordes of 
Dooraunees cultivate a little ground, and they leave the cliarge of it 
to their buzgurs while they are absent from their own country* 
Tliey even carry on a little husbandry at their eilauln or summer 
stations,' but it does not seem to go much beyond raising melons and 
a very small quantity of grun. 

They all give a share of the increase of their flocks to the person in 
whose lands they encamp while out of their own country. 

Far the greatest part of their flocks consist in sheep. They also 
keep goats, the numbers ci whidi are great or small in proportion to 
the sheep, as the country is more or less hiUy. In some parts, one 
third of the flock is composed of goats, in others th^ only keep a 
few goats to lead the she^ in grazing. Those near the desert, and 
those in easy drcumstances, have camels on which they cany their 
tents and baggage; th^ sell the males and retain the &mides fox 
breeding. The poor uae buUoeks and asses. Almost eveiy man has 
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s hon^» and a great number of them keq> grey-hounds. The men 
have vmy little emplojrment : one man, or two at most, are enough 
to take care of all the sheep of a camp, and even this is often done 
by a shepherd hired from among the Humsauyahs. Their little cul- 
tivation is carried on by Buzgurs, who are generally Humsauyahs 
also. Their busiest time is in spring : the flocks are then sent out Jto 
feed at ni^t,'and require twice the usual number of shepherds : it is 
then also that they have their lambs to take cure of, and their she^ 
to*lhear ; but these labours are of no long duration. They shear the 
sheep agfun in the end of autumn. During their marches, which 
never exceed five or six miles, they have their catde to load and 
drive, and their tents to pitch ; but all in-door work is done by the 
womeil, who also make their dothes, and often weave their gulleems, 
the camlet for their tuits, and a shewy kind of rug which they use for 
covering horses. Most of their caps, boots, &c. &c. are punned in 
llhe towns, whither some of the shepherds repair occasionally to sell 
their cToot and darified butter, their fdts and blankets, and their lambs 
and he camds. 

Having detailed the points in which the inhabitants of villages and 
those of camps difier from each other, 1 resume the description of 
those which they have in common. 

The people about towns, most of those in villages, and all those of 
the shepherds who are in easy circumstances, wear a dress nearly 
resembling that of Persia ; whidi, thou^ not very convenient, is 
remarkably decorous, and with the addition of a beard, ^ves an 
appearance of gravity and respectability to the lowest of the common 
peofde * See Plate VIII. 


* It itniiMafai of • ooCton iliirW ovw which is a tunie utting dote to the bo^; with 
■Idrti raidiiiig halfway down die whidi oone q[iiite round and cto« cadi other in 
fifont Thia ia called the olUiaulik. Itb gMMidiy inade cfdunt% aidthatof Maai^ 
patan, whidi cwnca irain India fay the drcuitona cihannril of Fcnia, la moat aAnired: 
over thia ia a tunic ***^'*‘^ thekubba, *^*t**^ vny like die odier, and ddier m a de of a 

coaraafavown woollen dodi,-or d a raiy ftroiig dodiaBa^d,co(poi^.aad called tai d fek . 

Ihia i^per garment ia a c m eti m m of a biie^t 
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The poorer Doormmeesy paidcularly among the ahepherds, wear 
the wide shirt and mantle represented in Plate (IL) 

The poor only change their dothes on Fridays, and often only 
every other Friday j but they bathe once a week at least, and their 
prayers require them to wash their &ces, beards, hands, and arms, 
many times in the course of every day. 

The little Khauns over the country wear the Persian dress, their 
cubbas or coats are made of silk, sattin, or a mixture of silk and coU 
ton called gurmsoot, and sometimes of brocade ; and they all wear 
shawl girdles, and a shawl round their cap. Their doaks also are of 
broad doth, often red, or of silk of different colours. 

The food of the rich is nearly the same as that of the same class in 
Persia, ftit, highly spiced pilaws, various kinds of ragouts, and joints 
of meat stewed in rich sauces. Most Europeans, I think, would rdish 
thu cookery, but I have heard the mixture of sweet things with all 
sorts of dishes in Persia complained of, and I suppose the same ob- 
jection applies here. Their drink is sherbet, which is made of various 
fruits, and some kinds of it are very pleasant 


is the oommoneit edear. It is tied across the breast, but the strings are conceal ed , and 
a row cS covered nlk buttons runs down one side the front with a row of dlk loops on 
the other, thoni^ at much too great a distance to button. The sleeves are dosed with 
a long row of buttons and loops which run up the inside of the arm. Tlicgr wear wide 
colonic trowsers of silk mr cotton, short stockings in winter, and Persian shots, which 
are round and broad at the toes and narrow towa^ the hods:*th^ are shod with iron 
like Oennan 1xkM% and the inner part on which the hed rests has a piece of wood to At 
it, covered with a thin j^ate of ivoiy, in sHiidi some dgures are inhud in ^adc. The 
shoes are made of brown Isatber w^ tanned. 

The head-drees is a cqi^ about sot indies hi|h» ^ quilted silk or diintx : there 
are two ways of making this oqi, one of whidi is rqiresented in Plate 11. and die 
other in Fl^ VIIL 

A loongee or a coarse diawl is always worn round the waist as a girdle^ and the dd men 
often tvist another loongee round their oqis Uke a turban. 

Maiqr people of the lower order wear ^ ulkhpuBk or under tonic only, widuiut die 
c^ba, a;^ di weir a doak over t^ thdrdrese: in enmmer it Is made of some 
Ijgbt dqdy .«pd bt wintw of liiiip skin or IMt. 
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The food of the common people is bread, kooroot,. clarified butter, 
and occasionally fiesh and cheese. The.«hepherds, and the villagers, 
in spring, also use a great deal of curds, cheese, milk, creain, and 
butter *. They also eat vegetables, and a great deal of fruit. Those 
in camps only get melons, but the settled inhabitants have all our 
best English fruits. 

The shepherds eat much more butcher's meat than the husband- 
men ; even these have it occasionally, and no entertainment is ever 
given without flesh. Mutton is the kind most generally eaten. They 
eat it fresh in summer, but in winter they have a sort of smoke-dried 
flesh which they call Laund, or Lundye. They almost universally 
boil their meat, and make a very palatable soup, which is eaten with 
bread at the beginning of their dinner. When they vary from this 
standing dish, they stew their meat vrith onions, or make it into 
pilaw. Some of the shepherds have a way of baking mutton like 
that used in the south-sea islands. They cut the meat into pieces, 
and enclose it in the skin of the sheep, which they put into a hole in 
the earth, and surround with red hot stones. Meat thus dressed is 
said to be juicy and well tasted. 

I describe the dress and food in so much detail, because it is appli- 
cable, with some modifications, to all the western A%haun8. 

The appearance of the Dooraunees is prepossessing ; they are stout 
men, with good complexions, and fine beards, of which they always 
encourage the gro\^h, though the young men clip them into shape ; 
they always shave a stripe down the middle of the head, and most 
men crop the remainder ; some, however, wear long curls, and some 
of the shepherds allow their hair to grow to its full length all over 
their heads. 


* The clarified batter keeps long without spoiling. The cream is eithor comnum 
cream, or a preparation called Kymauk, which is m^e from boiled milk, and is some- 
thing like dout^ cream. The bread is generally leavened and baked in ovens, of which 
there is one in every house and tmt. Thqr also eat unleavoied bread toasted on an iron 
plate like what is used for oat cakes in Scotland. 
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There is great variety of feature among the Dooraunees ; some 
have round plump faceS) and some have traits in no way strongly 
marked; but most of them have raised features, and high che^ 
bones. Their demeanour, though manly, is modest, and they never 
discover either ferocity or vulgarity. 

They, never go armed, except on journeys, when they carry a Per- 
sian sword, and perhaps a matchlock ; shields are out of use, and 
bows are only kept for amusement. Those in good circumstances 
have plate and chain armour, carbines with firelocks, pistols, and 
lances. They often have a long bayonet, of a peculiar construction, 
fixed to their matdilocks. * 

They have no feuds among themselves, nor with their neighbours, 
except in the south-west, and, consequently, their only opportunity 
of showing their prowess is in national wars, in which their reputa- 
tion has always stood veiy high. Tlie strongest, and by far the most 
efiicient body in the regular army, is composed of the contingent of 
this tribe, and in an invasion of their country, the safety of the 
monarchy would depend on the voluntary courage of the Doo- 
raunees. 

The Dooraunees are all religious ; there is not a village, or a camp, 
however small, without a Moollah, and there probably is not a man 
(except among the Atchikzyes) who omits his prayers. Yet they 
are perfectly tolerant, even to Sheeahs ; except among those very 
Atchickzyes, who are themselves so indifferent to the forms of reli- 
gion. The Moollahs in the country are quiet and inoffensive people. 
Few of the lower order can read, but almost all the Dooraunees un- 
derstand and speak Persiui, and many can repeat passages from the 
most celebrated poets in that language, and in their owm. 

Tlieir customs relating to marriage are nearly the same as those 
of the other A%hauns. Hiey usually many when the man is eigh- 
teen or twenty, and the girl from fourteen to sixteen. 


• See Flete VUl. 
3 H 
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The employments of the women have been alluded to. They are 
almost as regular as llie men in their prayers. Their husbands treat 
them kindly, and it is not uncommon for a woman to have a great 
ascendancy over her husband, and even to be looked up to in the 
family for her wisdom. A lady of this kind assumed the absolute 
command of a caravan with which Mr. Foster * travelled, and that 
gentleman profited in no small degree by her protection. 

The men and women live and eat together when the family is by 
itself, but at their parties they are always separate. Their visitors, 
their sports, and all their meetings are apart. 

The men often assemble in the mosque, the Hoojra, or the Meh^ 
maunkhauneh, where they smoke, take snuff, and talk of their crops, 
their flocks, the little incidents of their society ; or of the conduct of 
the great, and the politics of the kingdom. Hunting and shooting 
are also favourite amusements, and it is among the Dooraunees and 
other western A%hauns, that the games and sports which have been 
so fully described, are by far the most practised and enjoyed. They 
dance the Attunn almost every evening, and they never have a meet> 
ing without songs and tales. 

From the account I have given, the condition of the Doorftunees 
must be admitted to be happy* as long as it is not rendered other- 
wise, by causes foreign to the usual habits of their lives. The present 
confusions, one would think, must disturb those near the cities and 
great roads, though it may not reach the inhabitants of retired parts 
of the country; but the evidence of Mr. Durie, who was at Candahar 
in 1811, and who chiefly saw the neighbourhood of that city, and the 
high way from it to Gmbul, leads to an opposite conclusion. ** The 
** people of the Khyles,** says Mr. Durie, ** both men and women are 
** very hiq>py, as far as I saw, and, in the towns too, they appear to 
** be very happy, only when any kind of contest takes place among 
** the chiefs, it is then that plunder takes place.** In fiurt, all evi- 


* See hie pegei 95. 97, &c. voL iL 
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dence represents the Dooraunees in the country to be quite securq 
from the effects of the struggles among the chiefs, and, in the towns, 
it is probable that the storm produced by those struggles, passed over 
the heads of the people among whom Mr. Durie lived, and that it 
was only when a city was taken almost by assault, that they suffered 
from the revolutions which surrounded them. 

The hospitality so conspicuous amongst all the Afghauns, is parti- 
cularly so with the Dooraunees. Every stranger is welcome wherever 
he goes. The smallest and poorest camp has its arrangements for 
the reception of guests, and the greatest nobleman is not exempted 
from the necessity of providing food and lodging for all who approach 
his castle. 

In most villages, travellers go to the mosque or Hoojra ; and in 
common times, the first person they meet entertains them. In times 
of scarcity, they are supplied either by a subscription from the in- 
habitants, or, much more frequently, by the person whose turn it is 
to entertain a guest : bread, kooroot, and clarified butter, are always 
provided, to which flesh and soup are added, if a sheep has been 
killed in the village. If an entertainment is going- on at any house 
in the village, the traveller is immediately invited to it, and received 
with the same attention as if he were a friend and Neighbour ; and 
when he retires to rest, he is provided with covering by the person 
who is allotted to be his host. 

This hospitality is not limited to A%hauns, or even to Mahomme- 
dans ; a Hindoo who came into a Dooraunee village, would meet 
with the same reception, although his religion would not allow him 
to eat with his entertainers, even if they had no scruples in his com- 
pany. 

Mr. Durie, who passed through the country during a great scarcity, 
was every where fed, and furnished with tobacco, though it often cost 
his entertainer a great deal of trouble to procure the last article for 
him, as the crop of it had entirely feiled throughout the country. 
When his feet were sore with walking, they gave him butter to mb 
them widi, and pressed him to stay a day or two. He was some- 

3 H 2 
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times obliged to go round the camp) and receive the contributions of 
the inhabitants himself, but, though he was often known to be a 
Christian, and at all times must have been a foreigner of a very 
singular appearance and behaviour, he never met with a refusal or a 
taunt, and nobody ever shewed a disposition to laugh at the oddness 
of his appearance. Nor did this proceed from dulness or want of 
observation, for, on the same occasions, the very women used to 
question him about his travels, and to shew great curiosity about 
India and the English. 

It is strange that the next quality of the Dooraunees I have to 
mention, should be their love of rapine, but of that defect they are 
less guilty than most other tribes. Almost all the people I have con* 
versed with, say that none of them plunder the roads, except the 
Atchikzyes, and some few wretches who take advantage of troubled 
times, to molest travellers ; but some accounts of good authority, 
contradict these statements. I think it probable that the people of 
those parts of the country which are out of sight of the government, 
are always addicted to robbery, and that during civil war, the num* 
ber of these marauders is greatly increased. It ought also to be 
observed, that during troubled times the^xercise of private revenge, 
and all other disorders, subsist, with greater chance of impunity, and, 
therefore, to a greater extent, than when the government is settled. 
In short, their virtues and vices are those of their country, and they 
appear to have more of the first, and fewer of the last, than any other 
tribe. 

The Dooraunees are distinguished from the other A%hauns by 
their consciousness of superiority, combined with a sense of 
national dignity, which gives them more spirit, courage, and eleva- 
tion of character than the other tribes, at the same time that it 
renders their behaviour more liberal and hum aniz ed. They are ex- 
tremely attached to their country, and have a sort of reverence for 
Candahar, which they say contains the tombs of their ancestors ; the 
bodies of their great men are carried thither to be buried, evmi from 
Cashmeer and Sind. They travel little, and always long to return 
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home ; they never come to India as merdiants or adventurers, and 
are seldom found settled Out of their native country. They are a 
great deal more popular with the other tribes, than one would expect 
among a people so jealous of superiors ; the oppressions of their 
government, and irregularities of their troops, are often felt and ex- 
claimed against ; but all acknowledge their natural superiority, and 
even the tribes in rebellion treat Dooraunees with respect. There is 
not an inhabitant of the Caubul dominions, who would hesitate be- 
tween the Dooraunees and Ghiljies, or who does not look with dread 
to the chance of the ascendancy of the latter tribe. 

Even the Ghiljies themselves, though animated by the rancour of 
unsuccessful rivalry, though inveterate against the government, and 
though really subject to oppression, acknowledge the merits of the 
Dooraunees as individuals, and place them above all the Afghauns 
in hospitality as well as in courage.* ** 

The Atchikzyes differ so much from the other Dooraunees, that I 
have reserved them for a separate description. 

They are by no means a numerous tribe, most accounts fixing their 
numbers at five thousand families. In my opinion they do not ex- 
ceed three thousand. 

They are all herdsmen or shepherds, and though they cultivate a 


• 'fhe following dialogue was taken down almost at the moment when it past between 
Ohiljie and me. He had left his country in the mountains of Solimaun, on account of 
'a murder, and had joined a party of banditti, who lived in the south of Secstauii, and 
used to plunder the Dooraunee country. I asked him if they killed Dmiraunecs who lell 
into their hands? He said, “ Wc never let one escape; and now, if I had an op|Mr- 
“ tunity, I would not give one time to drink water;” and after a pause, “ Are we not 
“ enemies?' I asked liim what sort of people the Dooraunees were? “ Good people. 
“ They dress well, they are hospitable, they are not treacherous ; yet we would go among 
“ them, and serve them, eat their salt, and then set fire 'to their houses ; our hearts 

** burn because we have lost the kingdom, and we wish to see the Dooraunees os poor as 
** ourselves. They say, * cmne let us be united ;* you have taken our kingdom, Villw l 
** our brothers, and led away our women prisoners, and shall we unite with you?’ 

Other Ghiljies, while th^ praised their manners, said they were ftill of di ss imulatiof, 
and guile; 
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little land, it is not on it that they depend for subsistence. Their 
flocks are kept in the range of Khojeh Amraun, and the high coun- 
try of Toba ; and their herds of camels in the sandy tract north-east 
of Shoraubuk. They have also many horses, so that you scarcely 
ever meet an Atchikzye on foot. 

Their Sirdar has more power than most of the Dooraunee chiefs ; 
but even that power, with his utmost exertions, is not sufRcient to 
check the predatory spirit of his tribe. No traveller can enter their 
country without being plundered, and they often make nightly expe- 
ditions into the lands of their neighbours to steal. Skill in theft, 
and boldness in robbery, are great qualities among them, and a great 
deal of the conversation of the young men turns on the exploits of 
this kind which they have performed, or projected. Their robberies, 
however, are never aggravated by murder. 

Their dress is like that of the pastoral Dooraunees ; but in wintei* 
they make their whole dress, shirts, trowsers, caps, and all, of felt. 

They live almost entirely on mutton or goat’s flesh. They eat 
little grain, and they have scarce any black cattle among them. 

They wear their clothes, unchanged for months, their beards un- 
clipped, and their hair long and shaggy. They are very large and 
strong men. 

Their manners are rough and barbarous, but they are not quarrel- 
some among themselves. Their cudgelling matches are fierce, when 
they have them, but they arise in disputes about property, and not 
in high words or oflences to personal pride. 

They are not hospitable, they have no mosques, and seldom pray, 
or trouble themselves about religion ; the few Moollahs they have, 
say their Namauz at home. All tribes are loud in their complaints 
against them, and the Dooraunees will hardly acknowledge them for 
clansmen. 

They are, however, excellent soldiers. The talents, courage, and 
fidelity of their late Sirdar, Goolistaun fiJiaun, were long the support 
of Shauh Shujau’s cause, in defence of which he lost his life ; and 
his justice and moderation are still gratefully remembered by the 
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inhabitants of Peshawer and Caubuly who havcy at different timeSf 
been under his government. 

The city of Candahar is large and populous. Heraut and Candahar 
are the only cities in the Dooraunee country ; and, except Furra, pro* 
bably the only places which even merit the name of a town. The 
ancient city is sometimes said to have been founded by Lohrasp, a 
Persian King who flourished in times of very remote antiquity, and 
to whom also the founding of Heraut is attributed. It is asserted 
by others, with far greater probability, to have been built by Secun- 
der Zoolkurnyne, that is, by Alexander the Great. The traditions 
of the Persians here agree with the conjectures of European geo- 
graphers, who flx on this site for one of the cities called Alexandria. 

The ancient city stood till the reign of the Ghiljies, when Shauh 
Hoossein founded a new city under the name of Husseinabad. 
Nadir Shauh attempted again to alter the scite of the town, and built 
Nadirabad; at last Ahmed Shauh founded the present city*, to 
which he gave the name of Ahmed Shauhec, and the title of Ashrefool 
Belaud., or the noblest of cities ; by that name and title it is still 
mentioned in public papers, and in the language of the court ; but 
the old name of Candahar still prevails among the people, though it 
has lost its rhyming addition of Daurool Kurrar, or the abode of 
quiet. Ahmed Shauh himself marked out the limits of the present 
city, and laid down the regular plan which is still so remarkable in 
its execution ; he surrounded it with a wall, and proposed to have 
added a ditch ; but the Dooraunees are said to have objected to his 
fortifleations, and to have declared that their ditch was the Chemen 
of Bistaun (a meadow near Bistaun in the most western part of Per- 
sian Khorassaun). Candahar was the capital of the Dooraunee em- 
pire in Ahmed Shaulfs time, but Timour changed the seat of 
government to Caubul. 

I am utterlv at a loss how to flx the extent of Candahar, or the 


* In 1753, or 54. 
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numb^ of inhabitants it contains. I have always heard that Can- 
dahar was larger than Heraut ; but Captain Christie, who resided for 
a month at Heraut, considers the numbers of its inhabitants to be 
one hundred thousand, a number which I cannot reconcile with the 
comparison I have heard between Candahar and Feshawer. * 

The form of Candahar is an oblong square, and as it was built, at 
once, on a fixed plan, it has the advantage of great regularity. Four 
long and broad bazars meet in the middle of the town, and at the 
place of their junction, there is a circular space of about forty or 
fifty yards in diameter, covered with a dome, into which all the four 
streets lead. 

This place is called the Chaursoo ; it is surrounded with shops, and 
may be considered as the public market-place ; it is there that pro- 
clamations are made, and that the Jodies of criminals are exposed to 
the vie^ of the populace. Fart' of the adjoining bazar is also 
covered in, a$ is usual in Fersia, and in the west of the Aighaun 
dominions. 

The four bazars are each about fifty yards broad ; the sides consist 
of shops of the same size and plan, in front of which runs an uni- 
form veranda for the whole length of the street. These shops are 
only one story high, and the lofty houses of the town are seen over 
them. There are gates issuing into the country at the end of all 
the bazars, except the northern one, where stands the King*s palace 
facing the Chaursoo. 

Its external appearance is described as not remarkable, but it con- 
tains several courts, many buildings, and a private garden. All the 
bazars, except that leading to the palace, were at one time planted 


* I fed much greater hesitation in every thing I have to say of towns which I have not 
seen, than in my accounts of the country; the iiUiabitants of the country are less givoi to 
fidsdiood, and a comparison with neighbouring r^ons lenders it easier to detect them, 
when they are disposed to exaggerate; nor is it so easy to invent a oonsbtent account of 
the produce and character of a country, as to magnify Ae size, and hdgjiten the magnifi- 
CHioe ci a town. 
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with trees ; and a narrow canal is said to have run down the middle 
of each ; but many of the trees have withered) and if the canals ever 
existed) they are now no longer visible. The city iS) however) very 
well watered by two large canals drawn from the Urghundaub) which 
are crossed in different places by little bridges. From these canalS) 
small water-courses run to almost every street in the town) which are in 
some streets open) and in some under ground. All the other streets 
run from the four great bazars. Though narroW) they are all straight) 
and almost all cross each other at right angles. 

The town is divided into many MohullaS) or quarters) each of 
which belongs to one of the numerous tribes and nations which form 
the inhabitants of the city. Almost all the great Dooraunees have 
houses in Candahar) and some of them are said to be large and 
elegant. 

There are many caravanserais and mosques ; but of the latter) one 
only near the palace) is said to be handsome. The tomb of Ahmed 
Shauh also stands near the palace ; it is not a large building) but has 
a handsome cupola) and is elegantly painted) gilt) and otherwise orna- 
mented within. It is held in high veneration by the Dooraunees, 
and is an asylum against all enemieS) even the King not venturing 
to touch a man who has taken refuge there. When any of the great 
lords are discontented) it is common for them to give out that they 
intend to quit the world) and to spend their lives in prayer at the 
tomb of Ahmed Shauh ; and certainly, if ever an Asiatic king de- 
served the gratitude of his country, it was Ahmed Shauh* 

On the whole, Candahar, though it is superior to most of the 
cities in Asia in its plan, is by no means magnificent It is built for 
the most part of brick, often with no other cement than mud. The 
Hindoos, as usual, have the best houses of the common people, and 
they adhere to their custom of building them very high. The streets 
of Candahar are very crowded fi'om noon till evening, and all the 
various trades that have been described at Peshawer, are also carried 
on there, except that of water-sellers, which is here unnecessary, as 
there are reservoirs every where, furnished with leathern bucjcets, 

3 I 
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fitted to handles of wood or horn, for pec^le to draw water with. 
Ballad-singers and story-tellers are also numerous in the bazars, and 
all articles from the west, are in much greater plenty and perfection 
than at Feshawer. 

Contrary to what is the case with other cities in A%haunistaun, the 
greater part of the inhabitants of Candahar are Afghauns, and of 
these by far the greater number are Dooraunees. But their condition 
here bears no resemblance to that of their brethren in the country. 
The peculiar institutions of the A%haun tribes are superseded by the 
existence of a strong government, regular courts of law, and an 
efficient police. The rustic customs of the A%hauns are also in a 
great measure laid aside ; and, in exteriors, the inhabitants of Can- 
dahar a good deal resemble the Persians ; the resemblance is, how- 
ever, confined to the exterior, for their characters are still marked 
with all the peculiarities of their nation. The other inhabitants are 
Taujiks, Eimauks, Hindoos, Persians, Seestaunees, and Beloches, 
with a few Uzbeks, Arabs, Armenians, and Jews. 

There are many gardens and orchards round Candahar, and many 
places of worship, where the inhabitants make parties more for plea- 
sure than devotion. Their way of life is that of the other inhabitants 
of towns, which has already been explained. 

Shoraubuk, the country inhabited by the tribe of Baraich, is situated 
between the Dooraunee lands on the north, and the mountains be- 
longing to the Brahocc Beloches on the south ; the range of Khojeh 
Amraun (there called Roghaunee and Speentaizeh), separates it from 
Pisheen on the east ; and the great sandy desart extends round all its 
western frontier. The south-western part is inhabited by Rind 
Beloches, to whom Noshky, forty or fifty miles from Shoraubuk, 
belongs. 

It is cut by the river Lora, near which are some trees and bushes, 
but the rest is a bare plain of hard clay, quite fiat, and very arid. 
The whole country is about sixty miles square. The number of in- 
habitants is two thousand five hundred, or three thousand families. 
They are divided into four clans, under four Khauns, who have great 
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power. The King receives four hundred horse from the tribe, and 
takes no farther concern in its afiairs. 

They have many camels that feed on their numerous and extensive 
wastes, are used to ride on, and are almost the only animal used to 
draw the plough. 

They live in Cooddools, or large arched huts of wattled tamarisk 
branches, covered with hurdles of basket work, and plaistered with 
clay. The rich, however, have often houses; and all spend the 
spring in tents on the borders of the desart, which is their greatest 
pleasure. Their dress, food, and manners, are like those of the 
rudest Dooraunees, but they often eat camels’ flesh, and even horse 
flesh. They are a very simple and inoffensive people. 

Adjoining to the Baraiches on the east, is Pisheen, the country of 
tlie Tereens. That tribe is divided into two great branches ; the 
Tor (or black) Tereens, and the Speen (or white) Tereens. It is the 
Tor Tereens who inhabit Pisheen. 

Pisheen is divided from the Dooraunee country on the north by 
hills ; other hills cut it off from the Caukers on the cast ; and on the 
south, it is divided from Shawl by the range of Tukkatoo, which 
stretches east from the Table Land of Kelaut. Its greatest length is 
about eighty miles from north-east to south-east, its greatest breadth 
about forty miles. 

Pisheen is much higher than Shoraubiik. Its surface is much 
more uneven, and it is much better cultivated. It also is divided 
by the Lora. Bullocks are a great deal more used to plough than 
camels, though these are numerous. 

The principal employment of the people is agriculture, but a great 
proportion of them is occupied in trade between Candahar and Up- 
per Sinde, and in the business of carriers. 

Their manners have a great resemblance to those of the Doorau- 
nees, with whom they are closely connected both by descent and 
friendship. 

The Khaun is on the same footing as a Dooraune Sirdar ; but the 
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King never interferes with hini) except to call for the service of his 
contingent, or his personal attendance at court. 

The number of inhabitants of Fisheen may be guessed at eight or 
ten thousand families. 

A great part of the population consists of Syuds, whose habits and 
employments are the same as those of the Tereens. In comnion 
with the whole of the prophet’s family, they have the reputation, 
and, in consequence, perhaps the merit, of courage and good morals. 
The Tor Tereens, the Syuds, and some Canker Humsauyehs, are the 
only people in Fisheen. 

The Speen Tereens possess the long valley of Zawura, and the 
open plains of Tull and Chooteeallee, countries which extend from 
near Fisheen to the range of Solimaun, within a march or two of 
Upper Sind. They are separated from the Tor Tereens by a portion 
of the Cauker country, but they are under the authority of the com* 
mon Khaun, who makes an annual journey to assemble their share 
of the Tereen contingent, or to receive the fine which they generally 
pay in preference to personal service. Their manners are those of 
the Tor Tereens, greatly mixed with those of the Cankers, in the 
midst of whom they reside. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE GHILJIES, CITIES OF OHUSNEE AND CAUBUL, WCRDUK8» 

AND CAUKERS. 


T he lower part of the valley of the Tumuk has been described 
as belonging to the Dooraunees ; a ruined bridge to the east of 
Toot, which is called Poolee Sungee (or the stone bridge), lies be- 
tween their territory and that of the Ghiljies, and the boundary line 
will not be very incorrect, if it be drawn through that point, north 
and south, from the Paropamisan mountains, to the hills on the right 
of the Urghessaun. The north-western boundary may be said to be 
formed by the Paropamisan mountains, though some hilly tracts de- 
pendant on that range, are included in the Ghiljie lands ; and, on the 
other hand, a narrow tract of sixty miles long, is cut out of them be- 
tween Caubul and Ghuznee, and belongs to the Wurduks. On the 
north, the river of Pungsheer divides it for some distance from the 
Cohistaun of Caubul ; but after that river has Joined the river of 
Caubul, the Ghiljie country crosses it, and occupies both banks as 
far east as the heights above Jellallabad, where it meets the country 
of the Berdooraunees. The rest of its eastern frontier is formed by 
the mountains of Solimaun. Its southern limits are ill defined ; on 
the south-east it has Wanneh, and some other barren tracts about 
the Gfomul: on the south-west it is divided by hills from Urghessaun, 
and in the intermediate portion of the southern frontier, the pasture 
grounds of the Ghiljies are sometimes intermixed with those of the 
Cankers, and sometimes separated from them by wastes of consider- 
able extent ; but as they are desarta for which no one would contends 

ii 
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there is little reason to regret the impossibility of assigning with pre> 
cision the shares of the two tribes. 

The country comprehended within these limits is various. The 
valley of the Turnuk, enclosed between the Paropamisan mountains 
on its north-west, and the hills which run from Mooker to Kellace 
Abdoo Reheem on its south-east, is a plain diversified by swells and 
hollows ; its length is upwards of sixty miles, and its breadth under 
twenty. It is high and ill watered, and the last defect increases with 
its height, so that near Mookkoor, it is scarcely fitted either for agri- 
culture or pasture ; of the remainder, the central part on the river is 
partially cultivat,ed ; beyond that, on each side is unfertile ; it is 
covered with bushes alone, has few Cahreezes, and fewer villages, and 
is only used as pasture land in summer, by tribes who withdraw to 
other climates when the cold sets in. The villages which have 
flourished in this district, suffered greatly in the Ghiljie rebellion, 
and are now in a state of decay ; Kelaut, the largest of them, which 
is considered as a town, and is the residence of the diief of the clan 
of Tokhee, contains only two or three hundred houses. The northern 
part under the hills, affords more grass, and is full of camps in the 
season. 

The tract dependant on the Paropamisan mountains, is inhabited 
by predatory Tokhees, and, from the character of the inhabitants, 
one would expect it to be rough and poor ; it seems, accordingly, to 
be composed of hills destitute of water, and perhaps of soil, with 
valleys too narrow to admit of much cultivation. The inhabitants 
live in tents, and are supported by their flocks. 

To the south of the range of hills which runs from Mookkoor to 
Kellace Abdooreheem, is a tract of country, of which the part to the 
north of the 32d parallel of latitude, is crossed by hills enclosing 
plains, which in many places are watered by Cahreezes, and in others 
support numerous hordes of shepherds. Among the best cultivated 
spots, are Hullataugh, Ghoondaun, and Puntunye ; but Kellace Ab- 
dooreheem Khaun alone deserves particular notice, as being the capital 
of the dan of Hotukee, and the diief fort of the descendants of the 
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Ghiljie Kings. It is, however, a place of no strength, and is sur- 
rounded by black tents, with a few houses. It stands in a small 
district called Ghwurra Murgha ; which is divided by hills from the 
valley of the Urghessaun, into which the stream that passes Kellace 
Abdooreeheem, nevertheless makes its way. 

The Ghiljie country to the south of latitude 32”, consists chiefly 
of sandy plains, and high stony tracts, or barren hills : that in the 
south-east, near the junction of the Coondoor and the Gomul, is of 
the last description ; but there, in the midst of lofty and inaccessible 
mountains, is the little valley of Mummye, where Abdooreeheem 
Khaun (the head of the Ghiljies, and their King during the rebel- 
lion), has found a secure retreat from the real or imagined resent- 
ment of the Dooraunee government. It is inhabited by shepherds in 
tents, but Abdooreheem has founded a fort, and is making a garden, 
and, perhaps, introducing agriculture. 

From the meridian of Mookoor, to the hills on the right bank of 
the Gomul, and from Ghwashta to Ghuznee, is the bason of the 
Aubistaudeh, an open country of various fertility, and in different 
states of improvement : the districts of Mookoor, Karrabaugh, and 
Nannee, to the west of Ghuznee, are naturally unfertile, and thinly 
inhabited : the testimony of the natives assigns one hundred and 
twenty forts, or castles, to Mookoor, and one hundred to Karra- 
baugh ; and, as almost every village in the Ghiljie country is a fort, 
and none in this part contains more than five or six families, tire 
account is probably correct 

The country to the south of these districts, and that called Kutta- 
wauz, which extends from Ghwashta, to within twenty miles of 
Ghuznee, are open, partially cultivated, and watered by Cahreezes, 
and by some brooks that run into the Aubistaudeh. The borders of 
that lake are covered with low tamarisks, and a plane tree, a poplar, 
or a willow, may be found here and there near a Cahreez ; but there 
is no natural wood, and the country is naked and uniform. 

Divided from this tract by the Gomul, and the hills on its right 
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hanky are the woody mountains and narrow plains of the Kharotees ; 
hut I shall leave them for a fuller description hereafter. 

Immediately to the south of Ghuznee is the rich district of Shil- 
gur, which, with the country round the city, is highly cultivated, and 
abounds in villages and gardens. Though it has little natural wood, 
many plane trees and poplars are planted, for the sake of the timber ; 
the want of which article is, however, felt in all this country, and 
is remedied in building, by the use of the arched roof. 

Ghuznee itself, which eight centuries ago was the capital of an 
empire, reaching from the Tigris to the Ganges, and from the Jaxar- 
tes to the Persian gulf, is now reduced to a town containing about 
fifteen hundred houses, besides suburbs without the walls. The town 
stands on a height, at the foot of which flows a pretty large stream. 
It is surrounded by stone walls, and contains three bazars of no great 
breadth, with high houses on each side, and a covered Chaursoo, 
besides several dark and narrow streets. Some few remains of the 
ancient grandeur of the city are still to be seen in its neighbourhood, 
particularly two lofty minarets, which stand at some distance from 
each other, and are of different heights, the least, upwards of one 
hundred feet high. The tomb of the great Sultan Mahmood is also 
standing, about three miles from the city. It is a spacious, but not 
a magnificent building, covered with a cupola. The doors, which are 
very large, are of sandal wood, and are said to have been brought 
by the Sultan as a trophy from the famous temple of Somnaut in 
Guzerat, which he sacked in his last expedition to India. The tomb- 
stone is of white marble, on which are sculptured Arabic verses from 
the Koraun, and at its head lies the plain but weighty mace, which 
is said to have been' wielded by the monarch himself. It is of wood, 
with a head of metal so heavy, that few men can use it There are 
also some thrones, or chairs, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, in the tomb, 
which are said to have belonged to JM^mood. The tomb-stone is 
under a canopy, and some Moollahs are still maintained, who inces- 
Mntly read the Koraun aloud over the grave. 
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There are some other ruins of less note, among which are the 
tombs of Behlole Dauna (or Behlole the Wise) and that of Hukeem 
Sunauee, a poet still greatly esteemed in Persia; but nothing remains 
to shew the magnificence of the palaces of the Gaznavide kings 
(which at one time were the residence of Ferdausee, the Homer of 
Asia), or of the mosques, baths, and caravanseras, which once adorned 
the capital of the East. Of aU the antiquities of Ghuznee, the most 
useful is an embankment across a stream, which was built by Mah- 
mood, and which, though damaged by the fury of the Ghoree kings 
at the capture of Ghuznee, stiU supplies water to the fields and gar- 
dens round the town. The immediate environs of the city are 
inhabited by Taujiks and Hazaurehs ; and the valley which is conti- 
guous to them on the north, belongs to the Wurduks ; but the country 
between the hills which bound that valley on the east, and the moun- 
tains of Solimaun is inhabited by the Ghiljies. It is crossed by several 
high ranges of hills : but among them are found tho rich valley of 
Gurdaiz (which contains a town of many hundred houses) ; the 
plain of Khurwaur, and the still more extensive plains of Zoormool 
and Logur. These districts are surrounded with hills, but are fertile, 
well watered, and well cultivated : the three first belong to the Ghil- 
jies, though a large portion of the inhabitants are Taujiks : Logur is 
divided between the Ghiljies and the Taujik tribe of Burrukee, but 
Altamoor on the east of Logur, and the high cold barren valley of 
Speiga, which runs up from Logur towards the ridge of Solimaun, 
afford pasture to the flocks of the Ghiljie clan of Ahmedzye. The 
highly cultivated lands for twenty miles round Caubul are occupied 
both by Ghiljies and Taujiks, but the numbers and manners of the 
Taujiks prevail, and the whole is formed into a separate government 
distinct from the Ghiljies ; 1 shall, however, notice it in this place, as 
it is situated in the midst of the Ghiljee lands. 

The dty of Caubul is enclosed on three sides by a semicircle of low 
hilla, along the top of which runs a weak wall. There is an opening 
towards the east, which Is enclosed by a rampart, and here the prin- 
cipal road enters throu^ a gate, after passing a bridge over the river. 

8k 
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The Balia Hissaur, which stands on the part of the hill north of this 
entrance^ is a kind of citadel, and contains the King*s palace, in 
which are several halls distinguished with the royal ornament of a 
gilded cupola. There is an upper citadel used as a state prison for 
princes of the blood. 

In the centre of the city is an open square, whence issue four 
bazars two stories high, arched over like those already mentioned. 
■Most of the buildings of Caubul are of wood, a material recommended 
by its power of resisting the frequent earthquakes, with which this 
place is visited. 

Caubul, though not an extensive city, is compact and handsome. 
The descriptions I have given of other towns will suffice for it, if it 
be recollected that it is the seat of the court and the grand emporium 
of trade. The abundance and arrangement of its bazars have been 
already a theme of praise to an European traveller *, The city is 
divided by the stream which bears its name, and is surrounded, par- 
ticularly on the north and west, by numerous gardens and groves of 
fruit trees. The most pleasing spot about it is the tomb of the. em- 
peror Bauber, which is situated at the top of a hill over the city, 
surrounded by beds of anemonies and other flowers, and commanding 
a noble prospect. The town itself, and the neighbouring meadows, 
fields, and orchards, watered by streams, interspersed with villages, 
and encompassed by mountains, all contribute to the grandeur and 
variety of the landscape. 

The charms of the climate and scenery of Caubul have been cele- 
brated by many Persian and Indian writers. The beauty and abun- 
dance of its flowers are proverbial, and its fruits are transported to 
the remotest parts of India. 

The four Tuppehson districts immediately dependent on Caubul 
(Bootkhauk, Logur, Pughmaun, uid Cohdaumaun) are all fertile, weU 
watered, and cultivated with great industry uid skill. Pughmaun, 
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whidi lies to the west towards the Hazauieh oountiy» is least fertile 
and Logur to the south, whidi contains many low hills, has most 
pasture land ; but Cohdaumun, which lies north of the dty, is the 
finest part of these districts, and perhaps of the kingdom. It lies, as 
its name implies, on the skirts of the mountains, whence it derives an 
abundant supply of water ; and so numerous are the fruit trees pro- 
duced in it, that the valley of Estaulef alone is reckoned to contain 
six thousand orchards : the city and its immediate neighbourhood is 
inhabited by a peculiar dass of Taujiks called Exubulees, who are 
remarkable for their activity and ingenuity, and who have more than 
once made themselves of considerable importance in the revolutions 
of the state. The number of the inhabitants of the town may be about 
eight thousand. 

The valley of the Caubul nver, till it reaches JeUallabad, and meets 
the country already described as inhabited by the Berdooraunees, be- 
longs exclusively to the Ghiljies. It would be tedious to describe 
all the little valleys which run up to Hindoo Coosh and to Suffiud 
Coh, or to specify the cold and hot plains (above and beneath the 
mountdns) which are cultivated by the Ghiljies, and the nigged 
summits whidi are fed on by their flocks ; but this very enumeration 
will suggest the diversity of this abrupt and broken region. 

The country of die Ghiljies forms a parallelogram, of which the 
length is about a hunthred and eighfy, and the breadth about eighty- 
five. miles. The animals of the Ghiljie country are the same as those 
of the Dooraunee country. 

The climate is every wh«re cold, but least so in the lower part of 
the valley of the Tumuk : every where else, the winter is severer than 
that of England, and the summer not much hotter. 

The Ghiljies were in former times by far the most celebrated of 
the A%bauns. In the beginning of the last coituiy this tribe alone 
oon^pioed all Persia, and routed the armies of the Ottoman Porte*: 
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after a hard struggle, the third Ghiljie king of Persia was expelled 
Nadir Shah ; but some of the tribe remained independent in that 
country till very lately, if indeed they are even now subdued. They 
inhfl KU ***^ Khubeess and Nermaunsheer in the province of Kermaun. 
Some others still remain in Persia mixed with the body of the 
people. The most &mous that has appeared since the downfall of 
their own monarchy, was Azaud Khaun Solimaun Khail, who set up 
for R^ing of Persia, and is well known as the most formidable of 
fereem Khaun’s competitors. It is said, both by the Persians and 
APghMinn j that their long struggle for the throne ended in a fiuthful 
friendship, and that Azaud Uved for many years in safety and honour 
at the court of his sutx^ssftd rival. The fret is consistent with 
Kerreem Khaun’s character ; and in a country where there is such a 
dearth of good frith and generosity, one would fain hope that it is 
Azaud Khaun’s son now resides in Lughman. There 
are also many Ghiljies in the Usbec service, who bear a high repu- 
tation : they jj^bably were sent to Bokharaby Nadir, or emigrated 
in consequence of the depression of their tribe. The manner in 
whidi they lost their kingdom, and the bold rebellion by which they 
latfh to regain it, will be found in the historical part of 

this account- Their preteiisions to the sovereignty are now laid aside^ 
aftd the moderation of the Dooraunee Govemmmit has in same mea- 
sure the resentment which they felt for their reduction ; 

but they still fondly recal the ancient grandeur of their tribe ; and 
the royalty of the Shauh Allum Khail, and the hereditary stations 
of their Khauns are yet acknowledged and respected by them aU. 

The character of the tribe is as various as the country it inhabits : 
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s summary view of the wholei together with some details respecting 
the dans which difier most from the western tribes already de^bed 
will probably be sufficient to communicate all that is interesting of 
the information which I possess. An examination of the dans into 
which the Ghiljies are divided, and a statement of the part of the 
country which each inhabits are however necessary to render this 
inteLigible. 

The Ghiljies are divided into the &milies of Toraun and Booriiaun, 
which brandi into eight dans. Toraun is the eldert fiunily, and 
consists of the dans of Hotukee and Tokhee ; from the first of which 
were sprung the kings, and from the second the viziers, of the 
Ghiljic dynasty. 

To Boorhaun bdong the dans of Solimaun Khail, Ali Khail, 
Under and Tumikee. It is uncertain even with the Ghiljies, to 
which branch we ought to assign the remaining dan of KWotee. 
To thme dans may be added that of Sheerpan, thou|^ it is not a 
dan, but an association formed out of the other eight 

The Hotukees were formerly a numerous dan, but they are now 
reduced to 5 or fiOOO fiunilies. They are diiefly employed in agri- 
culture and commerce, yet they generally live a great deal in tents, 
and feed many fiocks : they are mixed with the Tdchees in the 
tract S. of the range of Mookkoor, in wbidi the castle of Abdoor- 
cheem their chief is situated. 

The Tokhees are reckoned 12,000 families. Their prindpal place 
is Kelanti Ghilji& Besides the country which they share with the 
Hotukees, they have the valley of the Tumuk to themsdves. 
They have also the hilly country oft the edge of the Faropamisan 
mountains. 

The Tbrrukees have Mookkoor and the country around it, extend- 
ing to the S. as fiw as the southern border of the Ghiyies. Tbey 
are called 12;000 funOies, many of them are pastoral, and of thos^ 
some move in winter into the Pooraunee cpunUy, while qthers wan- 
der as fiir as Damaun. 
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The Unders are also said to be 12/)00 fiunilies. They cultivate 
the rich district of Shilgur and some of the adjoining country. 

The Kharotees inhabit the hills between the Gomul and the range 
of Solimaun. They are about 6000 families. 

The Alikhails are reckoned 8000 families ; a number far too great, 
since they have little land except the plain of Zoormool, and even 
there are only half the population. 

The Solimaun Khail is much more numerous than any other 
Ghiljie clan : its numbers are said to amount to 30 or 35,000 Emilies. 
It is divided into four distinct Ooloosses, but may be taken in two 
parts, the southern and northern, with reference both to geographical 
and to political situation. 

The Kyser Khail and Summulzye or Ismaelzye form the first of 
these divisions : they live to the S. and E. of Ghuznee, and it is they 
who sharp Zoormool with the Alikhail. They may be about 5000 
families each ; part of them move in winter to Wanneh. They are 
very independent both on the King and their own chiefs, as are their 
neighbours the Alikhail.* 

The northern division consists of the Stauneezyes or Sooltaunzyes, 
and the Ahmedzyes : the former, which are most numerous, inhabit 
the country north of the Wurduks, and are agricultural. 

The Ahmedzyes are pastoral, and live in the E. of Logur, in Alta- 
moor and Speiga, but drive their fiocks as far E. as the hills over 
Jellallabad. 

They are obedient to the King, and did not even take part in the 
Ghiljie rebellion. 

The Suhauks are 5000 or 6000 families, one-third lives in Khur- 
war, and probably bears the same character with the southern Soli- 
maun Khails: the rest are in Pughmaun, west of Caubul, and 
resemble the ot;her Ghiljies in that neighbourhood. 


* Thou^ I have mentioned the chief residence of each dan of the southern Soihnaun 
Khail, it must be observed that th^ are a good deal, mixed. 
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The Sheerpaws (6000 families) are mixed the TaUjiks in the 
Cohdamun, and dong the northern bank of the Caubul riv^, as fw 
as the eastern border of the Ghiljies. They are said to be the supeiv 
fluous population of the other dans which emigrated from Candahar 
long before the rest of the tribe. 

The Ghiljies of the west, as far nearly as to tne meridian of Ghuz^ 
nee, bear a close resemblance to the Dooraunees. This resemblance 
diminishes as we go eastward. The Hotukees and Tokhees, in dress, 
manners, and customs, and in every thing which is not connected 
with their mode of government, exactly resemble the neighbouring 
Dooraunees. The Turrukees, though more similar to the Doorau- 
nees than to any other tribe, mix something of the manners of the 
eastern Ghiljies ; and this most in the southern part of the Turrukee 
country. The Unders resemble the eastern clans in every thing but 
their government. 

The eastern Ghiljies differ widely from the Dooraunees, and wiU 
require a separate discussion. They even differ among themselves, 
those around Caubul bearing but a slight resemblance to those in the 
south, but there are some points in which the whole tribe differs from 
the Dooraunees, and which I shall state before I proceed to the par- 
tial diversities I have been alluding to. 

The internal government of the Ghiljies is entirely different ffom 
that of the Dooraunees. The chiefs of the former have now lost the 
authority which they possessed under their own royal government 
There is great reason to doubt whether that authority ever was so 
extensive, as that which has been introduced among the Dooraunees 
on the Persian model. It is more probable that the power even of 
the King of the Ghiljies, was small in his own country, and that the 
tumultuary consent of the people to support his measures abroad, 
was dictated more by a sense of the interest and gloty of the tribe, 
than by any deference to the King* s commands. Some appearances, 
however, warrant a supposition tbat his power was sufficient to check 
murders and other great disorders. Whatever the power of the King 
may have been formerly, it is now at an end, and that of the aristo- 
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cracy has hdlen with it ; and though it has left sentiments of respect 
in the minds of the common people, yet that respect is so entirdy un- 
mixed with fear, that it has no effect whatever in controlling their 
actions. No Khaun of a tribe, or Mullik of a village, ever interferes 
as a magistrate to settle a dispute, or at least a serious one ; they k^p 
their own families and their immediate dependents in order, but 
leave the rest of the people to accommodate their differences as they 
can. This may be presumed not to have been always the case, be- 
cause it has not yet generally produced the compulsory trial by a 
Jeerga, (or assembly of elders) which subsists among the Berdoorau- 
nees, so long habituated to strife; neither has it exasperated the 
tempers, nor embittered the enmities of the GhUjies, as it has with 
the people just mentioned. 

The degree in which this want of government is felt is not the 
same throughout the tribe ; among the people round Ghuznee and 
Caubul, the power of the King’s governor supplies the place of in- 
ternal regulation. In many tribes more distant from cities, the neigh- 
bourhood of one of the King’s Cauzees, or the deputy of that 
magistrate, induces one party to have recourse to the Shirra^ (or 
Mahommedan law) an appeal which no Mussulman can decline. 
With the Hotukees, the Tokhees, and generally with the Ghiljies 
on the great roads, the authority which the chiefs derive iirom the 
Dooraunee government, and perhaps the respect still paid to their 
former rank, enables them to prevent general commotions, though 
they cannot suppress quarrels between individuals ; but among the 
southern Solimaun Khail, these disorders rise to feuds between sub- 
divisions of a dan, and even to contests of such extent as to deserve 
the name of civil wars : yet, even in the most unsettled tribes, the 
decision of an assembly of Moollas is suffident to decide disputes 
about property, and one great source of quarrds is thus removed 

Among the eastern Ghiljies, and espedally among the Solimaun 
Khails, the power of the chief is not considerable enough to form a 
tie to beep the clan together, and they are broken into little sodeties, 
(Ul^ the Eusofzyes) which are quite independmitin aU internal trana- 
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actions. Their connection with the King* however, makes a difference 
between their situation and that of the Eusofzyes, and in consequence 
each chief has power over the whole of his clan, in all matters con- 
nected with the furnishing of troops to the King, or the payment of 
the royal revenue. This limited authority preserves some connection 
between the different subdivisions under one Khaun, and often delays 
the breaking up of a dan, after it has attained the number which 
naturally requires separate chiefs It is obvious how great a difference 
the circumstances I have been stating must make in the lives of the 
Ghiljies and Dooraunees, but this will be more evident from a 
description of a village of the southern Solimaun Khail. 

The Kalunder Khail live in Kuttawauz, about thirty miles to the 
south of Ghuziiee. They are almost all husbandmen, and scarce 
keep any cattle, those used in agriculture being generally hired from 
pastoral hordes, who pass the spring and summer in Kuttawauz. 
Their country is not rich, it only produces grain where there are 
Cahreezes, and yields but one harvest in the year : it will not bear 
wheat two years on the same ground, and even with the proper suc- 
cession of crops, it requires manure. The climate is very cold. 
Their village contains about 100 families : some Humsauyahs assist 
in the cultivation of their fields, but reside in a village at some 
distance, llieir wood and iron work is performed by travelling 
artizans. 

Their land is their own property ; or if they have the fiction of a 
feodal tenure from the King, it does not affect their rights, either in 
reality or in form : every man disposes of his land as he pleases, and 
at his death it is divided among his children. Small as it is, their 
village is an independent republic. It is indeed in the Shummulzye 
division of the clan of Solimaun Khail, and the Khaun of that divi- 
sion collects the King’s dues ; but he interferes in nothing else, and 
were it not for his employment under the royal government, all con- 
nection between him and his division would long since have ceased. 
The village is divided into two Mohullas, or quarters, under two 
chieft, Moraud and Tyztullub. Moraud is the head of the whole 
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village* and is called Mullidi. * Thdr authority is entirely confined 
to external afikirs, and they^ever interfere in the disputes of the 
people» unless when one of them is armed with the temporary powers 
of a Chelwashtee. Quarrels are privately made up or allowed to 
continue till they become troublesome to the community, when one 
or both of the disputants, are expelled the village : civil suits are 
settled by Moollas. Public afiairs are managed by the Mullik in 
consultation with Tyztullub; but in any transaction which might lead 
'‘to war, 6r otherwise seriously affect the village, the Mullik assembles 
the dders and takes their advice: no questions of course are put to 
the vote, but the Mullik gathers the sense of the assembly, observes 
whether their views agree with his, and judges how far he may rely 
on their support if he finds that their opinion is different firom his 
own. When a war is resolved on, Chelwashtees are immediately 
qipointed, and the command of them is invariably conferred on 
Tyztullub, who in consequence is called the Meer, a title which he 
retiuns at all times, as Moraud does that of Mullik. He is formally 
invested with his ofiice by the Mullik, who binds a turban round his 
head in the presence of the whole village^ of which he immediately 
assumes the control. He calls out die fighting men, posts centmels, 
and makes all military arrangements; while he prevents internal 
disorder by imposing fines on all who break the peace. The Mullik 
loses his importance from the time the Chelwashtee is appointed : he 
still retains his superior rank and honour, but he interferes in nothing, 
and would be as liable to punishment as any other individual, if he 
engaged in any quarrel or disturbance. The custom of appointing 
Qielwashtees prevails all over Kuttawauz: it seems inde^ to be 
rendered equally necessary in all parts of that country, by the feuds 
wMeh subsist l^wemi neighbouring villages. 1 am, however, in^ 
olined to think that this state of things has not always existed, because 
the custom of finrtitying the villages seems only coming m, and most 
of those in Kttttawaux are still open. 

Notwithstanding their domestic quarrdb and feuds with other 
tribes, they are by no means a Violoait or irrhaUe peopled Thejr 
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generally live in tolerable harmony* and have their meetinga and 
amusements like the Dooraimees* undisturbed by the constant alarm* 
and almost as constant firays of the Eusofzyes. Th^ are very hos- 
pitable* and have a r^ular officer whose duty it is to receive and 
provide for guests at the expence of the village. Instead of the Per- 
sian cubba of the Dooraunees* or the original * cameess of the 
A%hauns* (which is here only worn by old men*) the generality wear 
the Indian dress of white cottcm* whidb has been described 
as worn by the inhabitants of Damaun* to whom these Ghiljies bear 
some resemblance in their appearance and manners. Their dress is 
also distinguished from that of the tribes farther west* by the use of 
white turbans which they wear in the manner r^resented in Plate 
IX. They also wear a cap like that of the Dooraunees but much 
higher. 

Their arms are the same as those of the Dooraunees* with the 
addition of a shield of buffidoe’s hide* or* when it can be procured* 
of the skin of a rhinoceros. 

Most men have a stripe shaved in the middle of their heads* like 
the Dooraunees ; but those who set up for professed champions let all 
their hair grow : it is customaiy with eadi of those* when he is just 
about to dose with the enemy* to drop his cap* and rather to give up 
his life than retreat beyond the q)ot where it has follen. 

I have mentioned that the Kalunder Khail are almost all husband- 
men: there are* however* five or six fomilies of sh^herds among 
them* who* like the other numerous shepherds of Kuttawauz* leave 
their frozen phuns during part of the year* for the low and sheltered 
country mnong the mountains on the banks of the Gomul. Wauneh 
in particular, is a fovourite retreat^ and the small number of its 
owners* the Dumtaunees* alike prevents their resisting this invasion 
of thdr property* and their siffifering by such an additi<m to their 
populatimi- U is generally thought that men often quit the lifo of 
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a ahepherd for that of a hiubandmaiij but never return from an agri- 
cultural to a pastoral life. The few shepherds of the Kalunder KhaU» 
however, fomish an example to the contrary. The unde of a man 
from whom I had the story, was possessed of land in Kuttawauz, but 
he married into a pastoral family, and being struck with the pleasures 
of a wandering life, he laid out a sum of money he had gained by 
some madder which he had cultivated, on the purchase of sheep, 
and joined the moving horde with which he was connected. The 
'pleasures which seduced him, must seem great even to the husbands 
men, for those of the Kalunder Khail, at least, annually betake 
themsdves to the imitation of a pastoral life. Every summer they 
pitch their tents at some distance from the fort, which is so entirely 
almndoned that the gates are locked: they remain in tents during 
the whole of the summer, moving occasionally within a moderate 
q[>ace round their fort. " The enjoyments of this- season are great,” 
(says one of my informanta) *<but its pleasures are equalled, if not 
surpassed, by the idleness uid repose of winter.” Besides the shep- 
herds who only move to tihe Gomul, there are others who prolong 
their mardi to Damaun. These are joined by merchants from the 
fix^ inhabitants, and the whole number is considerable. Sudi are 
the manners of the inhabitants of Kuttawaue, and probably of the 
Alizyes of 2foormool, the Suhauks Khurwaur, and of all the 
southern Solimaun Khail: but the interposition of the village in 
checking disturlMmces is more marked in many divisions, and in some 
they even compel the parties to sulnnit to a Jeirga, or to quit the 
village. In some dans too, the form of government is more decidedly 
republican, and the sentiments of every individual must be taken 
before any measure of importance is dedded on. 

This is the case among the Ahmed^es who possess the easA of 
Logur, and all. the southern part of the valley of the Caubul river as &r 
as Jdlallabad. Yet as they are in perfect obedience to the King, the 
Khaun of the whole-division, who is the represmitative of the sove- 
reimi, has much more influence than among the southern Solimaun 
K]|iil, and the whole division, thom^ it consists of 12,000 families, 
loc^s to him as ks heed in att cpaiis. 
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The Ghiljies in the four Tuppehs of Caubul, are m quiet*, orderly, 
industrious set of people, entirely (foedient to the Kingr and subject 
to the authority of their own Khauns. In dress, and in some respects 
in mannm, th^ resemble the citizens of CaubuL 

Hie King derives a moderate revenue from the whole of the 
Ghiljies ; but it has almost all been allotted to different persons, so 
that little now comes into the royal treasury. Fart is granted to the 
Khauns of the Ghiljies themsdves ; part to the Dooraunee Shdar 
who commands their contingent of troops ; and a considwable porticm 
was assigned to Abdoorcheem Khaun, and has not been resumed sinoe 
his rebellion. 

In their character the Ghiljiai are confessedly the second tribe in 
the Caubul dominions. They are more turbulmit and less civilized 
than the Dooraunees, but they are a brave and respectable pec^le. 
In their persons they are probably the largest, handsomest, and foiiest 
ofthe Afghauns. 

The dissimilarity of their country to that of the tribe they belong 
to, gives the Kharotees the same clium to separate mention which 
has been allowed to the Atchikzyes among the Dooraunees. Their 
manners indeed do not differ so much from those of their brethrm, 
but their interests are more distinct, and they really form a oommi^> 
nity only connected with the Ghi^ies in name. 

The Kharotees inhabit the country situated to the east of Kutt»> 
wauz, among the branches of the range of Solimaun. They have 
the principal ridge of that chain on the east ; and a Inranch which it 
sends out separates them ffom Gurdaiz on the north ; the Gomul is 
their bounduy on the west, as it would be on the south, but for the 
interposition the little territory of Waunrii* The Khaiotee country 
encloses the Kttle district of Ooi^opo, brionging to the PoormooUees 
or FoornkooUes, an independent tribe of Taqjiks. /^ 

Hie Kharotees possess a foW; narrow plains and vidleys, divided by 
fctg li ftf i d iFiacce i sib l l. e 

They count foitf t^^ since ^fufoi^ the Isigest' 
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of them only contains 500 houses. They amount to 5000 or 6000 
6unilies» most of whom follow agriculture. 

Their country^ though ridier than Kuttawauz, produces but one 
harvest in the year, and is buried in snow for three months eveiy 
winter. They have bullocks for the plough, but the nature of their 
country makes them prefer goats to sheep for the remaining part of 
their stock, yet they have many camels in the pluns. 

In most particulars they resemble the southern Solimaun Khail, 
but the whole dan is united under the command of the hereditary 
Khaun, who has respect and weight, though little or no power. The 
Mulliks of villages are equally weak; but, as men are obliged to 
submit their quarrels to a Jeirga, their want of power is not so much 
felt One fact is alleged of them on good authority, which is so 
much at variance with the practice of the A^hauns, that I am almost 
indined to doubt its accuracy. It is, that they pay more attention to 
wealth and popularity than to birth, in the election of a Mullik. I 
can discover nothing in the situation of the Kharotees to account for 
this unusual neglect of hereditary superiority. 

They are often at war with their rude neighbours the Vizeerees 
and Jadrauns, and also with the Foormoollees, who are probably 
much more dvilized than themsdves. In this last war, which was 
occasioned by mutual murders, they give no quarter : ** Our war,** 
said a Kharotee, ** is not for power, nor for glory, but for blood.** 

The dknate compels the Kharotees to be oitirdy idle in winter : 
even their fire-wood is stored before the end of autumn, and their 
only business is to dear away the snow from their roofs, or to make 
roa^ through it from house to house. The poorer Kharotees, who 
cannot afford four months of idleness, are driven to warmer climates, 
and carry with them the greatest part of the bullocks and camds of. 
the tribe. They only go as far as the southem valley of the Gomul, 
and return in spring to their own country; but upwards of three 
hundred families have renounced their share in the land, and have 
become as thorough wanderers as the Nassees. This has taken place 
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^thin no long period of time> and some of ihe first shepherds are' 
still alive. The Kharotees account for the change very rationally. 
Their fields (they say) are so closely hemmed in by steep mountains 
that it is impossible for them to extend their cultivation, nor does 
the deep shade of the pines with which the mountains are covered, 
permit the growth of any herbage which might maintain their flocks. 
The natural increase of their population, therefore, reduced them to 
distress. The lands of each person were divided, according to the 
Mahommedan law, among his sons, and the portion which fell to the 
share of each was soon too small to maintain a man. Many, there*> 
fore, abandoned their land to their brothers, and betook themselves 
to pasturage. They have now no connection with the country of the 
Kharotees, as they spend the winter in Damaun and the summer near 
Ghuznee } but their separation is too recent to have broken the ties 
which bound them to their clan : they still acknowledge the common 
Khaun of the Kharotees, and when they pass their native country 
in their annual migrations, their relations assemble and bring them 
berries, the seeds of Uie Jelghoozeh pine, and other produce of the 
mountains, for which the shepherds make returns in little presents 
from Damaun. The manners of these shepherds exactly resemble 
those of the Nassees, which 1 shall soon describe, but they are even 
more destitute of all the comforts of life. * 

A few words mil suffice for the Wurduks. I have mentioned that 
they are bounded on the west by the Paropomuan mountains, and on 
the other three sides by the Ghiljies. Their country is a long hollow 
between the hills (which separate them from Logur and Khurwar), 
and the Paropamisan mountains, the latter are penetrated by some 
deep valleys also belonging to the Wurduksn The river, inaccurately 
named firom firom Ghuznee, rises in the south of their lands, imd runs 
through the centre for the whole of their extmit 
The Wurduks are all agriculturaL Th^ are a quiet, sober pet^le* 


* It is one of dieir.camps iduch is docri^d in the nanetiTe page (30). 
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perfectly obedient to the King, to whom they pay revenue, and fur- 
nish a large portion of troops. They have no wars with their neigh- 
bours, and their own Moollahs, or the King’s Gauzy at Logur, settle 
their internal disputes. 

What remains unmentioned of the country inhabited by the Af- 
ghauns, belongs to the tribe of Caukers. Surrounded by the Beloches, 
or by remote tribes of Afghauns, it is nearly inaccessible to enquiry ; 
and, though I have obtained particular accounts of some parts of it, 
' and have heard many vague relations from travellers respecting the 
remainder, my notions on the subject are still indistinct, and I must 
forego the attempts I have hitherto made at minute description, both 
with regard to the Caukers and their country. 

The boundary of the Cauker country, on the north, is the same as 
the southern boundary of the Ghiljies : on the north-west it has Ur- 
ghessaun, the part of Toba which belongs to the Atchikzyes, and 
Pisheen ; on the west, the country of the Beloches ; on the south, that 
of the Speen Tereens ; and on the east, the range of Solimaun and 
some of the little countries at its base, which have been already de- 
scribed. The whole forms a square of about a hundred miles. 

The west of the Cauker country is mountainous. Its most distin- 
guishing feature appears to be the range which I have mentioned as 
running north and south between longitude 68 east, and longitude 
69 east. West of that range, the first place in the Cauker country, 
coming from the north, is Seeoona Daug (a high, cold, and barren 
plain, suited only to pasturage) and the Cauker part of Toba, which, 
though more mountainous, probably resembles the part already de- 
scribed as belonging to die Atchikzyes. Further south, this high 
plain ceases, but there are many valleys in the hills, and Tor Murgha, 
Burshore, Nareen, Togye, and Hunna, are pfuticularly conspicuous 
among those which open to the west. Still further south, the hills in 
question are only separated from the table land of Kelaut by the nar- 
row valley of Bolaun. The valley of Burshore deserves more parti- 
cular mention. 

It commences at the source of the Lora and accompanies that river 
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till its entrance into Pisheen. The valley is sunk between the high 
country of Toba on the north, and the mountains on the south. The 
upper part of it is narrow and filled with thickets, but the lower part 
is fertile, inhabited by an agricultural people, and abounding in all 
the produce of Khorassaun : were it not possessed by a different tribe, 
one would be disposed to consider it as part of Fesheen, from which 
district it has no natural separation. The valley of Hunna opens into 
Shawl. Its head is near the Cotul or pass of Chopper, where the 
road crosses over a very high ridge into Zawura. 

Shawl itself deserves some notice in this place, as it is inhabited by 
a tribe of Cankers called Cassye ; but, as it was granted by Ahmed 
Shauh to Nusseer Khaun the Prince of Beloches, lor his service at 
the siege of Tubbus, it is no longer to be considered as part of the 
Afghaun country. It resembles Pisheen, but excels it in fertility. 
The Cassyes are under the Beloche government, but they have a 
Khaun of their own, and are well treated and flourishing. If any 
other -valleys open to the west, they are neither distinguished for 
their inhabitants, nor for the passage of roads through them, but 
only afK)rd a winter retreat to the Cauker shepherds. 

To the east, the mountains of dS" longitude send out branches 
which divide the greater part of the tract situated between them and 
the range of Solimaun. 

One range appears to run to the south of Zhobe, and to divide that 
country from Boree, but I do not believe it reaches any of the 
branches of Solimaun. Another runs to the south of Boree, divides 
it for a certain extent, from Zawura, Tull, and Chooteeallee, and 
forms the southern limit of the Cankers. To the south of Zawura, 
Tull, and Chooteeallee, a broad belt of hills certainly stretches across 
from the range of 68’’ to that of Solimaun, and forms the boundaiy«of 
A%haunistaun on the side of Seeweestaun. 

I shall hastily review the districts included between these ranges, 
beginning from the south, and stretching north till I again meet the 
known countries of the Ghiljies and Dooraunees. But before I enter 
the mountains, it will be proper to mention the Cauker dMi of Pen* 
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nee, who inhabit Seewee in the plains of Seeweestaun ; divided from 
the rest of the tribe by mountains and by Beloches, the inveterate 
enemies of the Cauker name. 

Seewee is entered by a traveller from Dauder, in the course of his 
first march to the northward. It is a flat, dry plain of hardened clay, 
but in some places its natural defects are relieved by streams from the 
hills, and round the town of Seewee at least, is highly cultivated. 
The Punnees still form part of the A%haun nation, and are under a 
'governor appointed by the King. It would be curious to ascertain 
the causes which have sent them to this spot, and which have filled 
the southern provinces of India with men of the Punnee clan, whose 
emigration (from the period when they figure in the history of the 
Deckan) must have taken place some hundred years ago. 

The mountains to the north of Seewee are inhabited by Beloches 
(as fure the southern parts of the range of Solimaun), but in the hills 
to the south of ChooteeaUee, we find some independent Afghauns, 
principally composed of the remains of the tribe of Lonee, which at 
one period made a great figure in the transactions of India. The 
history of the Dilazauks may throw some light on the fortunes pf this 
tribe, and it is remarkable, that most of the tribes of Afghauns who 
have anciently been distinguished in India, have nearly disappeared 
from their native country. It is natural to conclude that they have 
not merely poured forth their redundant population (as the Eusofzyes 
have more recently done into Rohilcund), but have been driven from 
their original seats, and compelled to enter on the adventures to which 
they owe their reputation abroad. 

Zawura, Tull, and ChooteeaUee may be considered as one vaUey 
widening at last into a plain. Zawura, the upper part of the vaUey, 
commences near Chupper and to the north east of Dozhuk. It is at 
first confined between the mountains, but soon expands sufficiently 
to admit of a degree of cultivation, and even of one or two very con- 
siderable villages. 

TuU is still wider, and the cessation of the hills whidi bounded it 
<m the north, aUows the plains of Boree and ChooteeaUee to unite. 
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The soil of Tull and Chooteeallee appears to resemble that of See* 
wee, but the climate is more favourable, and the cultivation is, per- 
haps, more extended. 

Boree is frequently compared, both in extent and fertility, to the 
plain of Peshawer : I have no opportunity of judging of the justice 
of the comparison ; but it may be presumed that Boree is fertile and 
well cultivated, as it is certainly populous, and inhabited entirely by 
husbandmen. A considerable stream runs through Boree towards 
the south-west, and the land is watered by some other brooks, and 
by a considerable number of Cahreezes. The productions of the 
country, and the manners of the people are still the same as have 
been described in Khorassaun, though the dress begins to resemble 
that of India. 

Between the hills the north of Boree, and those on the 68th 
line of longitude, is Hindoo Baugh, the source of the river Zhobe. 
From this place the Zhobe pursues a north-easterly course, till it 
joins the Gomul at Sirmaugha. I imagine the Zhobe to be at first a 
small brook in a narrow valley ; it never becomes a considerable 
stream, but in an early part of its course it divides an extensive plain 
abounding in tamarisk, partially cultivated, and producing wheat, 
barley, rice, and some other grains ; but principally given up to pas- 
turage, and scattered with large and numerous camps of shepherds. 
Some accounts, indeed, represent the whole of the inhabitants as 
living in tents ; while others describe a fertile tract, covered with 
cultivation and villages ; and these apparent contradictions can only 
be reconciled, by supposing them to apply to different parts of this 
extensive district. 

The lower course of the Zhobe is through the barren mountains 
which surround the Gomul, and which are all connected with the 
range of Solimaun. The valley of the Zhobe is probably bounded 
on the north, by the range of hills which I suppose to form the 
southern limit of Seeoona Daugh. 

The space included between the border of Zhobe, that of Boree, 
and the range of Bolimaun, affords room for the lands of the Hurree- 
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paiils and Bauboon, and for the wastes pastured on by the Moossak- 
hail and Esote Gaukers. 

The hills through all the Cauker country are appropriated to the 
num^us shepherds, and those to the west of the country, so c^n 
alluded to, contain many valleys and little plains, of which some are 
weU cultivated, but most are occupied by pastoral camps. 

In so large a tribe as the Cankers, we can scarce expect uniformity 
of manners, and the less so as they are divided into at least ten 
*< clans, many of which are again broken into numberless independent 
societies ; and there is no efficient chief of the whole tribe. The 
Cankers of Burshore so closely resemble the Tereens, that it is un- 
necessary to make any further observation concerning them ; but no 
other part of the tribe that I know, bears an exact resemblance to 
any of these which have been described; an account of a district -in 
the west, and another of one in the east, with some observations on 
the intermediate chuis, will, however, give a sufficient idea of their 
peculiarities. 

Cunchoghye is a narrow valley in the western face of the moun- 
tain of Kund. The soil is fertile, and in most parts well cultivated. 
In spring, the whole valley and the adjoining hills are green, and 
oov«%d with flowers ; and the inhabitants are busily employed till 
the end of autumn, in the cultivation of two harvests, and in the 
care of their sheep and cattle ; but in winter a frost of three months, 
and an occasional fortnight of snow, oblige them to indulge in the 
usual idleness of the season. 

Ihe little valley of Cundioghye by degrees expands to a consider- 
able extent, and st^ches towards the south-west, fl>r upwards of 
thirty miles. The wide part of the valley (whidb is no longer called 
by itsjoriginal name), contains some villages of forty or fifty houses, 
round which th»e is a good deal of cultivaticm $ but the greater part 

it is occupied by ifo^herds and their flocka 

All the inhabitants form part of die dan of Sunnateea, the pos-^ 
seancms of whidi extend along the west»n frohdiGr of the Caukears, 
frmn Zawura to Seeooim Dau^ This large diviikm is imdet one 
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chief) who enjoys a veiy ample authority over his dan* or at least 
over the part of it in the neighbourhood of Giinchoghye $ his own 
seat is at Oorguss, two mardies from that place* and still nearer to 
the source of die Zhobe. His powers are principally derived from 
the King. The grandfiither of the present Khaun* being reduced to 
great distress, from the aggressions of the Tereens, and from the fro- 
tion and insubordination of his own clansmen, resolved to appeal to 
Ahmed Shauh, and presented himself before him (as he was hunting 
on Toba), with fire on his head, the symbol of eiitreme distress 
among some Asiatic nations. * 

The Shauh instantly listened to his complaiirt, -issued a Rukkum 
commanding obedience to his orders, and sent * small body of troops 
into the country of the Tereens. That tribe immediately forbore its 
attacks, and the Sunnutees, impressed with respect frr die royal 
orders, and perhaps alarmed at the neighbourhood of the troops, sidb^ 
mitted to the authority of their Khaun, which his successes have been 
able to maintain unimpaired to this day. Their power, however. As 
perhaps confined to the northern part of their clan ; fixr Tahmas 
Khaun, a subordinate chief in the soirth, has so frr surpassed them 
in his actions and reputation, that it is imprdiable that he still sub- 
mits to dependence on dieir authority. 

This warlike chief principally obtained his distinction by the sue- 
cess of a war with the Beloches, who had been exasperated by the 
border incursions, which had long subsisted between them and 
the Cankers, to attack that tribe in a manner which gave the expedi^ 
tion the appearance of a national war. Sfri thousand Beloches were 
assembled at Shawl by the orders of Nusseer Khaun, the Prince of 
the Beloches i and the Cankers, alarmed at this serious invasion, re- 


^ lUk pncties k imO to iU vAto «• adfisltorf vRh fie €«mou» df Cflai- 

•mtHiapla IP « cMtob mrtMfSf procaiiag aa «be 
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tired with their flocks to Doehukh, a stony plain) devated on the 
highest part of the mountains west of Zawuni) difficult of ascent in 
all plaoeS) and on most sides surrounded by inaccessible precipices. 
The BelocheS) aware of the strength of this place on the side Shawl) 
proceeded up the valley of HunnU) crossed the ridge of 68" longi- 
tude) passed throu^ Zawura) and advanced up a narrow vall^, 
which afforded the only practicable route to Dozhukh. Tahmas 
^Khaun allowed them to advance till they reached the last steep 
ascent) when they were surrounded) attadred) and cut off almost to a 
man) with Fauzeb Khaun) their commander. 

However he may be r^^arded by TahmaS) the chief of the Sunna- 
tees exercises great authority over the rest of his dan ; he derives no 
r^ular revenue from it) but when he comes to a village) he receives 
presents) which are sometimes valuable ; and, as he neither lives in 
any state) nor has any hired soldiers, these perquisites, with the pro- 
duce of his own lands, are abundantly sufficient to maintain him. 
As the Sunnatees have now no foreign wars, and as th^ pay no 
revenue, and have not for some years been called on for their con- 
tingent of horse by the King, the exercise of their c^eTs powers 
is confined to the administration of justice. 

The adjustment of the less serious diputes is left to the MuUik of 
the village, who has here great powers, and can inflict any punish- 
ment short of death; but in all his proceedings, he must have the 
support of the elders of the village ; and he nev^ attempts to take 
any st^ of consequence, without the concurrence of a Jeirga. The 
MuUik of Cuncho^ye receives a fixed allowance of grain firom every 
man in the village. 

Under so strong a government, it is natural that there should be 
little strife ; and the few frays that take place, never lead to the em- 
ployment of any mortal weapon. Theft and rapine are hardly ever 
known, the diqKMition of the people u peaceable^ and, (to use the 
eamression of a Cauker to me) thej^ eijoj tikw own, and are con* 
iant. 
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The ahepherds near Cimchoghye are scattered in^small can^s of 
four or fiye tents, over the wide valley, and the neighbouring hill». 
In some seasons, they are compelled by the failure of the herbage to 
unite into larger camps, and to move to the country of other tribes.; 
while in their scattered state, a whole camp only ccmtains a single 
fiunily, and they have much leisure, no restraint, no government, and 
yet no crimes. 

The dress, manners, and customs of Cunchoghye difRsr in no re^ 
spect from those of the wilder parts of the Dooraunee country ; and 
they are said to be the same which obtain throughout all the western 
dans of the Cankers. I shall illustrate the state of ihe eastern Can- 
kers, by a diort account of Boree. 

The extent and fertility of this plain, and the temperate climate 
which it aijoys, have already been noticed; and if, as I am informed, 
even the she^ are fed, not on wastes, but on the fellow lands, culti- 
vation must have made as much progress as it can well attain. 

The produce is nearly the same as that of the western countries; 
European fruits are sdll common, but madder and clover are not 
grown, and lucerne b rare. 

Exc^t lhat cameb are very scarce, the animab are the same as 
those of the west. 

The inhabitants live in villages of terraced houses, and some move 
during the summer into Cooddoob, pitched at a short distance from 
their villages ; the chiefe live in little castles. 

The dress of the men b rtill a cameess, but th^ wear a hxmgee 
turban, instead of a csf>, throw another loongee over their dioulders, 
and wear pointed shoes, like those of India : sheepskin and felt 
cloaks are extremdy uncommon. Thmr manners and amusements 
are those of the west 

There are twelve independent communities in Boree, though the 
people are all of one sub^visimi of the dan of Sauraun. Each of 
these has several villages* whidi are under separate Mooshirs, and 
l^parendy unconnected with the chief of the whd^ except when all 
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The villages tae often at war among themselves ; they sometimes 
re^ their disputes to an umpire, but oftener to the arbitration of the 
sword. Even within the village, the Mooshir exercises but little 
control : he would cfdl a Jeirga to settle a dispute which happened 
near him, but at a little distance things are left to take their 
course. 

The other divisions of the Cankers probably resemble those of 
Cunchoghye or Boree, as they are nearest the east or west ; but in 
Ihe central parts of the country, they are much ruder than either. 
There, they wear, a short close jacket, and breeches of felt in winter, 
and in summer go naked ftom the middle upwards. This would not 
be reckoned extraordinary in India, but, as it is contrary to the 
notions of decency entertained by the A%hauiis, it must among 
them be r^arded as a proof of a great want of civilization. 

In some places, the Cankers are said to live in caves, like the 
Khyberees, but even there they are entirely destitute of the pre- 
datory spirit of the tribe, which they resemble in the rudeness of 
their habitations. In most parts, the shepherds, who are far more 
numerous than the husbandmen, are scattered in little ctunps, as in 
the west, but in Zhobe they are said to assemble in camps, large 
enough to be described as towns of tents. There they are also said 
to keep almost as many oxen as sheep, and, if so, they are the only 
instance of wandering herdsmen in Afghaunistaun. On the whole, 
the greater part of the Cauker country is mountainous and unfertile; 
and the inhabitants are shepherds, rude in their’ manners, and igno- 
rant of the arts of life ; but simple, peaceable, and inoffensive. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE NAU8SERS. 

A 'LL the tribes who have as yet been considered, possess some 
country'of their own, the position of which has decided the order 
in which they were to be mentioned ; but the Naussers have no 
land at all, and we are left at liberty to place them wherever it suits 
our convenience. They are chiefly distinguished from the other 
tribes by their wandering life, to which my observations shall, there- 
fore, be confined. 

In spring we find them scattered in parties of three, four, or five 
tents, over the wastes in the countries of the Tokhees and Hotukees. 
Later in the year, they assemble in camps of one or two hundred tents, 
move about by short stages in quest of grass for their flocks ; and as 
soon as the autumn b^ns to close, they hold their councils, strike 
their tents, and set off on their long migrations to the warm plains 
of Damaun. 

The tribe marches through the hostile country of the Vizeerees, 
in two divisions ; and it is settled by the Khaun, and the Mooshirs, 
which is to march first. The rendezvous for each division is at Kun- 
zoor on the Gomul, to which place all the hordes direct their march 
ftom their different Eilauks in Khorassaun. In the beginning of this 
march, they pass through barren wilds, where they see nobody but 
their own companions ; but as they approach Kunzoor, the roads are 
choked with odier hordes flocking from various and distant stations, 
to the rendezvous. Great confusion now arises ; two hordes which 
are at war, are often crowded together in one narrow valley, and 
new quarrels are also occasioned by the impatience of different par^ 
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tieS) to get first through the passes in the hills. At last they join the 
confused mass of tents, men, and cattle, which are heaped together 
at Kunzoor. 

The whole assemblage amounts to more than thirty thousand peo- 
ple, with all their numberless flocks and herds of camels, and indeed 
with all their possessions. The bustle and disorder of such a throng 
may well be conceived. 

During the day, they issue forth in Swarms to search for forage and 
Bre-wood ; and at nightfall, these unfrequented valleys resound with 
the confused voices of the multitude, the bleating and lowing of 
their flocks and herds, the hoarse roar of the camel, and the shouts 
and songs of the NausSers. 

When the whole division is assembled, Chelwashtees are appointed, 
and they renew their progress towards Damaun. 

The Vizeerees, in the mean time, are preparing for their reception 
with all the caution and secrecy of savage war : their clans are as- 
sembled in the depths of the mountains, and a single scout, perhaps, 
watches on the brow of a rock, and listens in the silence of that deso- 
late region, for the hum of the approaching crowd, till, at length, 
the Naussers are heard, and the valleys are filled with the stream of 
men and flocks that pours down the bed and banks of the Gomul. 
The word is then passed round to the Vizeerees, who hasten to the 
defiles by paths known only to themselves, and attack the disorderly 
crowd, or lie in ambush to cut off the stragglers, according to the re- 
missness or vigilance they observe among their enemies. During this 
time of danger, which lasts a week or ten days, the Naussers are in 
an unusual state of preparation ; the power of the Chelwashtees sup- 
presses all feuds, and arranges the order of march, and the means of 
defence ; the whole division moves in a body ; parties of chosen men 
protect the front, the flanks, and the rear, while the other Naussers 
drive on the sheep and camels, and hold themselves ready to repel 
any attack that may be made by their enemies. They had neecb 
indeed, to be prepared, for the predatory disposition of the 
Vizeerees is sharpmed by long enmity ; and they give no quar- 
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ter to any Nausser that falls into their hands. At length they 
reach the pass of Zirkunny, issue out into the plains, and are spread 
over the whole of Damaun from the frontier of Upper Sind to the 
hills of the Murwuts. Each horde has a particular tract where it is 
accustomed to encamp, and round which it ranges as the supply of 
forage requires. They encamp in circles, within which they shut up 
their cattle at night Their life is now idle and unvaried, except when 
enlivened by hunting, which they keenly pursue, and which is almost 
their only active employment. The women do all the labour, pitch 
the tents, gather the wood, bring in water, and cook the dinner : 
the men only saunter out with the sheep and camels, and for this 
labour a very few men suffice. The rich hire out their cattle during 
their long halts, but the owner makes over the duty of accompany- 
ing them to some poor man, who gets a third of the hire for his 
labour. 

The women are never concealed; but the same chastity and 
modesty which distinguish all rude tribes is common among them. 

When the snow has melted on Solomon’s throne, the chief of the 
Nauser camps send to the Khaun of the whole; to fix a time for a 
council : on the appointed day they all repair to his camp, determine 
their route,' appoint Chelwashtees, and soon after break up their 
camps, and commence their return to Khorassaun. 

The Naussers, as has been seen, depend entirely on their flocks 
and herds : the fleeces of their sheep supply the materials for their 
tents, their carpets, and the sacks which hold their flour : their pos- 
teens, and some other articles are made of sheep-skins : the milk of 
the ewe affords the cheese, butter, and cooroot, which is their usual 
diet, and its flesh is their only lu|cury. 

The produce of their sheep, and the hire of their camels, also 
furnish the means of obtaining the few articles they require from 
without ; and the carriage of their tents and other property, which is 
so material to wandering people, is entirely performed by the camels. 
Their sheep and camels are extremely numerous, and every part of 
ftieir economy is adapted to Uie moving life which is necessary to 
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feed such a number of animals : their tents are small and light : their 
whole property is a suit or two of clothes, a few sacks of flour, with 
half a dozen earthen pots, and one or two of brass. 

Their dress is between those of the east, and the west ; but their 
loose white turban seems to make it most resemble the former. 

In their persons they are small, black, and ugly : they are barba- 
rous in their manners, and rude and squalid in their general appear- 
ance. 

They are, however, a remarkably honest and harmless people. 

They are reckoned to amount to 12,000 families. Their govern- 
ment resembles that of the independent tribes, a circumstance which 
at first excites some surprise in a people entirely pastoral ; but which 
is perhaps to be accounted for by the peculiarity of their situation. 
The effect of pastoral habits in introducing despotic power, has long 
been observed by writers on the history of human society, and their 
opinions have been strengthened by the example of almost all the 
tribes of ancient Sc 3 rthia and modem Tartary ; but this observation, 
and the reasonings of the authors who support it, appear to be 
derived firom the practice of countries entirely pastoral, inhabited by 
several distinct and independent nations, where the simultaneous 
increase of the flocks of diflerent tribes compels each fo extend its 
limits, and leads to wars, which oblige each tribe to encamp and 
march in a body, and to secure the co-operation of aU its parts by 
implicit submission to a common head. These reasons do not exist 
in a tribe placed in a kingdom chiefly inhabited by husbandmen, and 
feeding its flocks on waste lands at a distance from those adapted 
to agriculture ; and for this reason perhaps it is that we find the 
Naussers enjoying the same liberty as most of the other Afghauns. 
The established government, and the habits of the nation secure their 
peace, so that when stationary they scatter over an extensive tract, 
according to the inclination of each individual, and live almost entirely 
free firom the restraint of government, while the temporary appointment 
of a Chelwashtee is sufiicient to provide for the order and safety of their 
marches. The actual situation of the chief of the Naussers spears to 
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me to afford proofs of the truth of this supposition. When the 
people are collected into camps, they are governed by their own 
Mooshirs, without any reference to the Khaun, and when they are 
scattered over the country, they subsist without any government at 
all ; but when a march is contemplated, they immediately look to 
the Khaun, and where they have to pass an enemy’s country, he is 
appointed head of the Chelwashtees, assumes an absolute authority, 
and becomes an object of respect and anxiety to all the tribe. A 
proof of the importance of the Khaun during a march, is shewn by 
the conduct of the Naussers at one time when Jurrus Khaun, their 
present chief, refused to accompany them in one of their migrations. 
He was anxious to remain in Damaun with 200 or 300 of his rela* 
tions, to assist Surwur Khaun against tlie Vizeerees; but his resolu- 
tion occasioned great distress in the tribe, who declared it was 
impossible to march without their Khaun. So earnest were their 
representations, that Jurrus was at last compelled to abandon his 
former design, and to accompany them on their march to Khoras- 
saun. 

The Khaun and all the Mooshirs are elected from the head 
families, and would be deposed if found unfit for their offices. The 
Mullik (or Mooshir) settles all disputes, and can expel an offender 
the camp without a Jeirga : he is also absolute with regard to the 
movements and stations of the camp ; but any four or five people 
may go and advise him on that head, though, if he is resolved, they 
must abide by his decision. 

The Naussers pay a tax to the King which is at present allotted to 
Abdooreheem Khaun, and this circumstance appears to countenance 
a pretension which they often advance to a connection by blood with 
the Hotukees. The Hotukees say th^ the Naussers have been their 
Humsauyahs, but not their kindred : some even represent them as 
sprung ^m the Beloches; and though they speak Pushtoo, and 
strenuously maintain their descent from the Afghauns, their features 
and appearance certainly indicate a race distinct froQi that nation. 
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PROVINCES. 


CHAP. L 

BULKH OR BACTRIA, AND THE USBEKS. 

T TAVING completed my axK»uiit of Afghaunistaun, I shall describe 
*** the other provinces and dependencies of the kingdom of Caiibul. 
In this description I shall preserve the order in which they stand 
geographically, that relation being more permanent and more inte- 
resting to the reader than their fluctuating connection with the 
Dooraunee government. On this principle I shall begin from the 
north, and after describing Bulkh, shall proceed, by the Eimauks 
and Hazaurehs, to Herat, from which I shall pursue a south-easterly 
course, through Seestaun and Belochestaun, to Sind, and thence 
return towards the north till I reach Cashmeer and the countries 
whidi connect that celebrated valley with the lands of the Berdoo- 
raunee tribes. 

I have before alluded to the difiiculty of naming the A%haun pro- 
vince in Toorkistaun. Nor is it easier to determine the extent of 
the countiy which ought to be comprehended within its limits. At 
present, the only actual possession of the A%hauns in Toorkistaun 
is the district immediately , round Bulkh : but the possessor of that 
ci^ has always been considered as the rightful master of its depend- 
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encies ; which indude the tract having the Oxus on the north, the 
mountains of Hindoo Coosh and Paropamisus on the south, Budukh- 
shaun on the east, and (generally speaking) the desart on the west. 
The extent of this tract may be near two hundred and fifty miles in 
length (from east to west), and from a hundred to a hundred and 
twenty miles in breadth (from north to south). 

The southern part of this country is full of hills, connected with 
Hindoo Coosh. These are generally stony, but have many good and 
well watered valleys. The neighbourhood of the hills secures a sup- 
ply of water to the central part of the country, which is plain and 
fertile. The north towards the Oxus is sandy and barren. The east 
of the province, being near a mountainous country, is better than ihe 
west, which borders on the desart and partakes of its nature. 

The descent from the great range of mountains is very rapid, and 
the lower parts of Bulkh towards the Oxus are much lower and hotter 
than those parts of Afghaunistan which lie immediately to the south 
of the range. The province of Bulkh is famous for a strong and 
active breed of horses, which are exported in considerable numbers. 

The whole province is divided into several districts from various 
causes. Some, though now united, have formerly been under diffe- 
rent governments ; and other have lately separated that formerly 
were one. The existing divisions are as follows (beginning from the 
west) : •^'Meimuna, Andkhoo, and Shibbergaun ; Bulkh Proper, 
(i. e. the country immediately round the capital), Khooloom, Huz- 
rut Imaum, Koondooz, Khost and Inderaub, Taulikaun. 

The three first- cantons are of small extent and little consequence : 
though bordering on the desart, and perhaps deficient in water, their 
soil is good and they might be brought under cultivation, but they 
are at present chiefly occupied by wandering shepherds of the Uzbek 
and Toorcoman nations. 

Bulkh requires further notice. The city which gives its name to 
the district is of the highest antiquity. It was known to the Greeks 
in the time of Alexander by the name of Bactra ; but it had been 
the capital of Pnsia at a fiv earlier period, having been fixed on as 
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the royal residence by Ky Khoosoo) supposed t6 be the same as 
Cyrus the Great. All the Asiatics are impressed with ah idea of its 
being the oldest city in the world, and in consequence distinguish it 
by the title of OmooL Belaud, the mother of towns. This antient 
metropolis is now reduced to insignificance. Its ruins still cover a 
great extent, and are surrounded with a wall, but ofnly one comer is 
inhabited. Part of it is occupied by the citadel, where the Doo- 
raunee governor ren^esk and which is inhabited by a few of the royal 
»:tro(^, and by aojhe’Hihdoo dependrats. 

The country round the city is'fiat, fertile, and well cultivated. It 
is Mid to contain three hundred and sixty villages, and is watered by 
ei^teen canals drawn fix>m a c^brated reservoir (called the Bundee 
Ameer) in the Faropamisan mountains. I can give no particular 
descripthm of these canals* but they must be considerable, and must 
water much cultivation, as one of them which has Jbeen granted by 
the King to a son of Meer Killich Ali, is reckoned to produce an 
annual revenue of seventy thousand rupees, which is nearly nine 
thousand pounds, stm^g. The west of this tract is cov^ed with thick 
and deep woods of reeds* which, though complained of by the tra- 
;P^r, bespeak a rich soil and a well watered country. What I have 
must not be extended to the northern part of the country und» 
Bilkh, which is sandy and barren as fiur as the Oxus. 

Khoolloom, which . lies south of Bulkh, is much more hilly and 
bairmi. Tausk Koorghaun* its capital, is, however, a place of conse> 
quence, and contains near mght thousand houses. 

Huzrut Imaun, wnich is now annexed to Khoolloom, is a poor and 
sandy country. 

Koondooa is chiefly flat, though the southern part u occupied by 
billa stretching firom Hindoo Coosh, and forming many rich and 
beautiful valleys stocked with fruits of various kinds. The plain part 
of Koondooa is also very fertile, and watered by numerous streams 
firom Hindoo Coosh. The country round tiie town, in particular, is 
cultivated like a garden, and is subject to inundation. The ciq>ital 
ik a good town, and exceeds Taush Koorghann in extent. Khost and 
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Inderaub are small and mountainous, but fertile countries, on the 
northern face of Hindoo G>osh. They are inhabited by Taujiks, and 
are now annexed to Koondooz. 

Jaulikaun is a narrow and hilly country in the north-east of Bulkh, 
and contiguous to Budukhshaun. It is, however, fertile and well 
inhabited. 

The ruling tribe of Bulkh, and indeed the principal part of the 
population, belong to the Uzbek nation. I shaU, therefore, give 
some account of that people, without confining my observations to 
the part of it whidi inhabits the country under discussion ; to whose 
local peculiarities I shaU afterwards return. 

The Uzbeks first crossed the Jaxartes about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and pouring on the possessions of the descendants 
of Tamerlane, soon drove them from Bokhaura, Khoarizm, and Fei^ 
ghauna, and spread terror and disma3^to the remotest parts of their 
extended empire. They now possess, besides Bulkh, the kingdoms 
of Khoarizm (or Orgunge), Bokhaura and Ferghauna, and perhaps 
some other little countries on this side of Beloot Taugh. I am told 
that they are to be found beyond Beloot Taugh, and as far east as 
Khoten at least ; but of this I cannot speak with confidence. They 
belong to that great division of the human race which is known in 
Asia by the name of Toork, and which, with the Moguls and Mau- 
shoors, compose what we call the Tartar nation. Each of these di- 
visions has its separate language, and that of the Toorks is widely 
diftused throughout the west of Asia. The Uzbeks, the natives of 
Chinese Tartary, as fiur at least as Khoten, and perhi^s as fiur as 
Karrakoorrum, the Kuzzauks *, and other tribes beyond the Jaxartes, 
most of the inhabitants of Kipchak and Crimea, the Toorcauns, and 
the ruling nations of die Persian and Turkish empires, speak Toorkee 


* These Kiizzauki, who wre.a tribe of Tooriu^ must not be craifounded with the<2os> 
■ fifha of the IXm the nsck Sea, who seem to be fictitious societies^ fimued hum 
the neighbourii^ natkms. The Uabeks, who hare heard of these last, ciJl diem Kus* 
MnM>eroossi or Busso^'essadts. 
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as their vernacular language : it is to be found in scattered words 
throughout Russia, and in whole classes of terms in the languages of 
Caubul and Hindoostan. It is thought to be spoken in most purity 
in Ferghauna. The speech of Turkey is notoriously corrupted by 
the intermixture of foreign terms ; that of Persia has also suffered 
from the great use of the original language of the country among its 
Toorkee conquerors ; and even the Uzbeks of Bokhauraare supposed 
to have refined and enriched their tongue at the expence of its 
ipurity. 

Nothing can exhibit a more striking contrast to the government of 
the A%hauns than that of the Uzbeks. In Bokhaura and Ferghauna 
at least, every thing is in the hands of the sovereign ; there is no 
vestige of popular government, and scarcely any trace of aristocracy. 
The Uzbeks of those kingdoms are every where divided into Oo- 
rooghs or tribes, but that divisipn has no relation to the government : 
no separate jurisdictions exist even in the wandering hordes. There 
are no assemblies of the tribe, or its elders, as among the A^hauns, 
either for the conduct of its affeifs, or for the settlement of disputes. 

The country is divided into districts, under officers appointed by 
the sovereign. These are subdivided intd’femaUer districts, in which 
^e revenue is coUected and justice administered by inferior officers. 
I^bordinate to these are village governments, such as are found all 
over the ^t ; and here at length some symptoms of popular influence 
and of attention to birth appear in the appointment of the Auksekaul 
or head of the village. That officer is named by the sovereign, at the 
recommendation of the richest people of the village, and though their 
selection is influenced by the wealth and abilities of the candidates, 
yet they often continue the office for a long time in one family. The 
power of the Auksekaul is, however, inconsiderable ; he is, indeed, 
rather an agent employed by the villagers than an officer on the part 
of the K^, 

Besides this chun of civil officers, and those who have commands 
in ||ie army, the only people of consequence among the laity are 
called Bauees, whose authority and influence is mitirely dadved 
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from their wealth. In like manner, in the army, every thin^ depends, 
on the appointment of the government. We find Meengbaushees, 
Euzbaushees, Choraghausees (commanders of a thousand, of an hun- 
dred, and of ten), which shews that the division of the army is arbi- 
trary, and does not proceed on the principle of leaving the con- 
tingent- of each tribe, dan, or village, under its hereditary chief. 

In Bokhaura, indeed, the men are said to be told off into messes 
of ten each, who have a tent, a boiler, and a camel between them, 
an arrangement in which it is evident that neither family connection 
nor individual freedom are at all regarded. 

The Ulima, or members of the church, alone possess any influ- 
ence not derived from the government, but their weight is very 
considerable. 

The Uzbeks had probably few laws or institutions of their own at 
the time of their conversion to Islaum, for they have adopted the 
provisions of the Mahomedan system in its utmost detail, applying 
it to every part of their civil government, and even of their private 
conduct. The revenue is collected exactly in the proportions directed 
in the Koraun, and one-tenth of its produce is applied to alms. 
Justice is administered by the Kauzee in strict conformity to the 
^irra ; and drinking wine, or even smoking tobacco, is as strictly 
forbidden, and almost as severely punished, as fraud or robbery. The 
King of Bokhaura*8 title is Commander of the Faithful ; part of every 
day is spent by him in teaching the Mahomedan reli^on, and the 
greater part of every night in prayers and vigils. The same King 
reads prayers in his own mosque, and oftra performs the funeral ser- 
vice even for people of low rank $ and Killich Ally B^, the present 
ruler of Bulkh, always walks in the street; lest, if he rode, his feet 
m%ht be higher than the heads of other true believers. 

Tlie great difference between the government of the Uzbeks, and 
that of the Afghauns, afifords a field for speculation which could 
scarcely fail to be instructive : my information is too incomplete to 
allow of my attempdng to account for it, even if I were otherwise 
qualified for such a task. It may, however, be observed that the 
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causes which have already been alluded to, as conferring so much 
power on the chiefi of all Tartar tribes, must have operated to render 
the Uzbek people submissive ; and the only difficulty is to ascertain 
how their obedience was transferred from those chiefs to the general 
governments. In the case of Bokhaura we find that this was the 
result of a long exertion on the part of the government, which is 
stated to have from ancient times practised the policy of dividing and 
mixing the various tribes under its authority, and of keeping the 
great men firom all employments that might give them influence over 
the people with whom they were connected by birth. It is probable 
some such policy was adopted by the other Uzbek governments, and 
several conjectures may be offered as to the means they possessed for 
carrying it. into effect. 

'Uie Uzbeks entered their present seats as conquerors, and the 
power whidi their leader necessarily enjoyed while they were an 
army, continued wlien they again became a fixed nation. It is pro- 
bable his power waf strengthened by the Moollahs, who are generally 
the allies of the civil government, «id whose aid in this case would 
be more than usually powerful*: and finally the country possessed 
by the Uzbeks is generally plain, and consequently unfavourable to 
the preservation of the independmice of small societies. The effect 
of this last circumstance in establishing the power of the generd 
government is great, as we may judge firom the state of the Uzbeks 
who inhabit strong countries. The hilly country of Hissaur, and 
the marshy one of Shekr Subz, being equally inaccessible to the 
cavalry of the King of Bokhaura, have alike defied his power, and 
remain under the chiefs of the tribes who iidiabit them: but in 
all those states the pec^le are equally mislaved, and among the whole 
Toorkee race, the Toorkmuiis on ^e Qxus idone enjoy a popidar 
goveminent 

-i n ^ ^ . i / ^ ^ ' i i ■■■ ■ ■ 
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The Uzbeks of Bulkh, who in all other drcumstances resemble 
those beyond the Oxus, differ in this particular, that they are assmn- 
bled in tribes under powerful chiefs. This peculiarity is probably 
occasioned by their being separated by mountains from the kinj^m 
of Caubul, to whidi they belong, and from their bordering on the 
rival state of Bokhaura ; which circumstances combined have pre- 
vented any encroadbment by their own sovereign on the rights of the 
local chie& : the people, however, are as subservient as elsewhere. 

The Uzbeks are generally short and stout men. Their national 
features are broad foreheads, high cheek-bones, thin beaCrds and 
small eyes. Their complexion is dear and ruddy, their hair is gene- 
rally black. The beauty of the Toorks is constantly spoken of by 
Persian poets, and though that quality does not strike us in their 
appearance, yet they must be allowed to possess it, when compared 
with the hideous physiognomy of some of the other Tartars, whose 
long narrow eyes pointing upwards, together with the blackness of 
their complexion, gives them an appearance scarcely human. 

Their chess is a shirt and trowsers of cotton, a coat or tunic (called 
chuppaun) of silken or woollen doth, tied on with a girdle ; and over 
it a gown of woollen cloth, posteen or felt ; some wear in winter a 
little cap of broad doth, lined with fur, sitting dose to the head, and 
others a pointed silken cap, called a calpauk, alone ; but the national 
head-dress is a large white turban worn in general over a calpauk. 
All wear boots at all hours ; the poor have the same description as 
that used in Caubul, but those in easy drcumstances have a kind 
called muhus^ for constant use, and only put on the others in 
winter or on journeys. The muhusee is of thin and light shagreen 
leather, without beds or soles, so that the wearer is obliged to put 
on shoes when he goes out All wear bandages round their 
instead of stockings, and every man has a knife hanging ffom his 
girdle, and a flint and sted for striking fire* 


* The plate the drew ^ tfaibAi nfair- famiii. ^ Tie ^e end 

good likenc— of Mtlicmiiicd HiWBn, m mthv at wboH 
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Even the women wear boots. The rest of their dress is something 
like that of the men, but longer ; fhey tie a silk handkerchief round 
their heads, throw a sheet of silk or cotton over all, wear golden and 
silver ornaments, and p^t their hair into a long queue, which hangs 
down from the middle of the head, like those of the Chinese. 

The Uzbeks breakfast on tea and leavened bread, which, contrary 
to the usual practice of Asia, they eat stale and keep for a fortnight. 
Their tea is made by boiling the leaves : it is mixed with milk and 
butter, or (more frequently) the oil made from the fat tails of the 
Uoombeh sheep. The rich alone use sugar. The great meal is in 
the evening, and consists of pilaw, or flesh and broth like that of the 
Afghauns. The rich of course have a variety of dressed dishes. The 
Uzbeks are known to be fond of horse-flesh, but as that food is ex- 
pensive, they are in general obliged to be content with beef The 
wealthy indeed fatten horses for the table all the year, and the poor 
generally get some of the same sort of provisions during winter. 

The national beverage is kimmiz, an intoxicating liquor well kno^vn 
to be prepared from mare’s milk. The milk is put in the afternoon 
into a skin, such as is used in India for holding water, and is allowed 
to remain till within two or three hours of day break, when it is 
beaten and rolled about, till morning at least; but the longer the 
better. The liquor thus made is of a whitish colour and a sourish 
taste: it is only to be had in plenty during the two last months of 
summer, and diose who can afford it are generally drunk fmr the 
greater part of that period ; but kimmiz is not sold, and those only 
can enjoy it who have mares enough to make it in the house. Ano- 
ther intoxicating liquor called bozeh is more cheaply procured, but it 
is far more strictly forbidden : it is a fermented liquor made from 
different grains, (particularly ftom Arzun) which resembles water 
gruel in appearance, and is sour to the taste. It is also known in 


fiidier was an Uabdc and hU mother a Sjyud. An Uzbek of pure descent would perhaps 
have harsher features, and one who inhabited the desart, ruder gannoits. 
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India and Arabia. Notwithstanding the use of these liquorSf the 
Uzbeks are generally a sober people. 

Part of the Uzbeks live in houses, and part in camps. Their 
houses, villages, and towns, exactly resemble those of the Afghauns, 
but their tents are widely different The Uzbek tent is of the kind 
called Kirgah, which appears to be in use over all Tartary, in part of 
Persia, and even in part of China. It is round, and formed of lattice 
work of thin laths covered with black or grey felts. The roof is of 
four stouter laths, bent into the shape of a dome, and held together 
by a round piece of wood in the middle. The Khirgah far surpasses 
the black tent of the A^hauns both in warmth and shelter, and it is 
scarcely more difficult to carry. It is commonly called by the Toorks, 
Karraooe or black house : a camp is called Onool, and consists of ffom 
twenty to fifty tents. 

A great part of the people of Bokhaura reside in tents and follow 
pasturage, to which indeed they are compelled by the unproductive 
desarts of which so much of their country is composed. Ferghauna, 
a richer country, which is secure of water from the neighbourhood of 
mountains, has few wandering tribes. In Khwarizm, and the coun- 
tries between Bokhaura and the Caspian Sea, the wandering tribes 
greatly preponderate ; but in the province of Bulkh they are very 
inferior to the fixed inhabitants: they breed sheep, camels and 
horses } and so numerous are the latter, that there is scarcely a man 
in Toorkestaun so indigent as to walk on foot : even beggars travel 
on horseback, or at least upon camels and asses. As might be ex- 
pected in such a people, the Uzbeks produce swarms of light cavalry, 
and are renowned for their exertions in predatory war. Their arms 
are a long and heavy lance and a shield ; few have swords, but many 
long knives or da^;ers. They charge in a body with shouts, which 
the A%hauns who have engaged them describe as loud and temfic. 
They form their armies in three divisions, so that they can rally 
twice ; but the third repulse jus entire defeat. They make brave sol- 
diers, and are astonishin^y patient of hunger, thirst and fii^ue. ' 
The opinion ccnnmonly entertained of the ferocity and batharistti 
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of the Uaibeksy iq>pears to be unjust, and is probably owing partly to 
our confounding them with the Calmuks, uid other rude Tartar 
tribes between them and Russia, and partly to the channels through 
which we have received our information regarding them. Their 
habit of selling slaves might have justified the prejudice against them, 
but this detestable traffic unfortunately was not confined to the Uz-> 
beks. Their laws of war are certainly most barbarous. They give 
no quarter to any enemies but sheeahs or infidels, whom they can 
sell for slaves, and men are sold in Bokhaura like cattle ; but in other 
respects, by all that I can learn, both from A%haun travellers, and 
firom Taujiks of Bulkh and Bokhaura, I have reason to think the 
Uzbeks as good a people as any in Asia. 

They are said to be comparatively sincere and honest. They have 
few quarrels among individuals, and scarcely any murders ; and there 
are few countries in the east, where a stranger would be more at ease. 
Those who imagine the Uzbeks to be savage Tartars, wandering over 
wild and desolate regions, will be surprised to hear that the city of 
Bokhaura is equal in population to Fesliawer, and consequently supe- 
rior to any in England, except London. That it contains numerous 
colleges, which might accommodate from 60 to 600 * student each, 
and which have professors paid by the King, or by private founda- 
tions ; that it abounds in caravanserais, where merchants of all nations 
meet with great encouragement; and that all religions are fully 
tolerated by a prince and people, above all others attached to their 
own belief. I now return to the history and present state of the 
province of Bulkh. 


* The college of' Kokul Tauih, for instance, has 300 apartments, in each of which 
two students can be lodged. This account of the colleges, and some other informatitm of 
ediich I have availed myadf, is contained in an account transmitted by MeerIzzntOollah’s 
agent at Bokhaura, in a letter dated April 1813. I must, however, guard the reader 
against imagining that the colleges are at all like those of Europew The sciences principally 
studied aie thecdogy and Mahommedan law, and in most of those whidi we value, the 
\ 3 AA» are fiur bdiind the' A%hauns. Medidne, ^r wcample, is practised by travdling 
physicians brou^ up in other cduntries, and many people of Bokhaura ccune to Pedmwer 
fin education. 
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Besides the Uzbeks, there are many Taujiks in Bulkh, and many 
Arabs, who, though they now speak Persian, are still distinguished 
from Taujiks. Some few of the Arabs, however, r^ain their lan- 
guage. 

The best accounts I can obtiun, assign to the whole of the country 
to whichT have applied the name of Bulkh, a population of one 
million. 

Bulkh was conquered by Naudir Shauh, and seems to have fidlen 
into the hands of Ahmed Shauh with little difficulty, and without 
the necessity of going against it in person. Tlie city of Bulkh, and 
the country round it, were the only parts in the King*s immediate 
possession ; but all the Uzbek chiefr in the province, were in com- 
plete subjection to his authority ; and even Budukhshaun is said to 
have paid him tribute. Before the death of Ahmed Shauh, or early 
in the reign of his successor, the chief of Koondooz threw off ' the 
A%haun yoke, and successfully resisted three armies that were sent 
against him, though the last was of considerable strength, apd com- 
manded by Sirdauri Jehaun Khaun, the best general of the school of 
Ahmed Shauh. While Timour Shauh was at Bulkh in 1789, before 
his campaign aginnst the King of Bokhaura, he compelled the chief 
o£ Koondooz to pay tribute, but was prevented eflfectually reducing 
him, by the important war in which he was engaged. After this 
campaign, Bulldi appears to have been n^lected, and to have suf* 
fered many calamities. The province was invaded, and the capital 
besieged by Shauh Moraud, King of the Uzbeks, and at one time the 
whole province, except the city of Bulkh and Khoolloom, was re- 
duced under the authority of AUaverdee Khaun Tauz, the chief of an 
independent Uzbek tribe, whose original possession was Kooxghaun 
Tippeh, on the northern bank of the Oxus. Bulkh was defended during 
that period by the Dooraunee Haukim, and Khoolloom, by Killidi 
All Beg, who was then beginning to rise to the importMioe he has 
since attained. 

KiUidi Ali was descended front the chieft of Khoolloom, and hdd 
the Uzbdk title of Atanlik (eqtnvideiit to from the Sjhg of 

8 r 
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Caubul ;• but at his first accession to his govemment) he found his 
power very circumscribed. His abilities, however, soon enabled him, 
first to reduce his rebellious subjects, and afterwards to annex the 
petty states of Eibuk, Ghoree, Mozaur, Derra Guz, &c. which lay 
in his neighbourhood, to his own territory. He afterwards took the 
principal share in the expulsion of Allaverdee Tauz, and acquired the 
country of Huznit Imaum, which he delivered firom that chief ; on 
the same occasion, he gained an ascendancy in Koondooz, whidi he 
helped to deliver. He connected himself by marriage with the 
chief, and has since managed so dexterously, that Khaul Daud.Khaun 
of Koondooz, though he possesses more power and resources than 
Killich Ally, is as much under his influence as one of his own depu- 
ties. He next made use of his power on the spot, and of all his 
influence at court, to acquire an ascendancy over the Haukim of 
Bulkh ; and as he had always been a zealous and useful servant of 
the crovm of Caubul, he contrived, by seizing favourable occasions, 
to procure the transfer of some of the Haukim’s powers to himself, 
and even to obtain the King’s countenance, or connivance, in the 
open resistance which he ofiered to that officer. At length, in the 
year 1809, Prince Abbass, the King’s nephew, who had escaped 
from confinement at Caubul, fled to Bulkh, and was received, and 
supported by the Haukim. It may be supposed that Shauh Shujau 
was ready enough to issue orders to Killich Ally, to act against a pre- 
tender to the throne.; and, accordingly, Killich Ally attacked and 
expelled the Haukim ; and since that time, he has had more real 
power in Bulkh than the King. The Dooraunee Haukim continues 
in possession of the city and its dependencies, but he is chiefly sup- 
ported by Killich Ally; and all the rest of the province, except 
Taulikaun, is either under the government, or the influence, of the 
same chief. 

The King derives no benefit from the town, the revenues of which 
are consumed in grants to learned and religious men, in pensions to 
persons of other descriptions, in the expences of the Haukim, and 
in the pay of the Cohhdi Nokur, a descriptitm of tro(q>s peculiar to 
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this province. They were ori^nally raised at Caubul for permanent 
service in Bulkh, which, from the vicinity of the frontier of Bok- 
haura, always required a strong force. Not less than five thousand 
have been entertiuned from first to last, but the service was so unpo- 
pular, that although a bounty of five tomauns (equal to sSlO) was 
given to recruits, none but the lowest orders would enlist ; and even 
of them so many have returned to Caubul, that the number of the 
Cohneh Nokur is now under one thousand families. They are paid 
by assignments of land which descend from father to son ; and fix>m 
the interest which this gives them in the country, they have acquired 
almost all the feelings of the natives. They bear much the same re- 
lation to the King that the janissaries of Syria do the Forte; and if 
Killich Ally B^-were to rebel, they would be more likely to adhere 
to him than to their own government. 

This, however, is not an event very likely to happen, for though 
Killich Ally may be regarded as an independent prince, he is never 
deficient in respect to the King ; and as the only advantage that 
monarch ever derived from Bulkh, was the protection of his frontier 
from the Uzbeks, he is probably not ill pleased to see the control of 
it in the hands of a chief, so able to maintain its tranquillity, and so 
willing to acknowledge his dependence. 

There are few princes in this part of Asia who enjoy so extensive, 
and so well merited a reputation as KiUich Ally. A traveller towards 
the west from Hindostan, hears the praises of his good government 
from the caravans, long before he reaches the Indus ; and all mer- 
chants who have passed through his country, speak with equal ap- 
plause of the exemption fh>m duties whidii he allows, and of t^ 
efiectual protection he aflfords. 

His army may consist of about twelve thousand horse, of which 
two thousand are in his own pay, and the rest are furnished by men 
who hold lands of him, on condition of militaiy service. He could 
also draw about five thousand mmi firom Ko<mdooz. His revenue, 
after deducting the expmice of his army, may be mtimated at a lack 
and a half of nqpees (about iBl9,OOOji. His eldest son bad a grant 

SfB 
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of 469000» with the title of Waulee) or Prince of Bulkh» from the 
King of Caubul. He is the head of the Uzbek tribe of Moocetun» 
which includes the principal part of the inhabitants of Khoolloom. 
The following account of his person and manners, was communi- 
cated by the Resident at Delly’s agent, mentioned in a note on a 
former page. 

KiUich Ally Beg is about sixty . years old ; he is a handsome man, 
with a red and white complexion. He has a few grey hairs on his 
chin for a beard, small eyes, broad fer^ead, and Uzbek attire. On 
his head he wears a cap, and over it two turbans twisted up together. 
He wears an Uzbek shirt and a gown, over which is a girdle, wound 
round his loins, with along knife stuck in it ; and over the whole he 
generally has a robe of cotton or other doth of some sober colour, 
such as ash-colour, or the like. He does not always wear boots, or 
nuhusees, as the other Uzbeks do, but only when he rides ; he car- 
ries a short stick in his hand, and takes a great ded of snuff. 

He takes his seat in his public apartment every day about two 
hours after sun-rise. He sits on a carpet, without pillows or cushions ; 
his intimates, and those to whom he wishes to do honour, sit on the 
same carpet with him ; but all other persons who come to him on 
business sit on the bare ground. Every man, as he enters, says Sa- 
laum Alaikoom, before he takes his seat He inquires into every 
affiur connected with the administration of the govemmeht himself ; 
but fhose which involve law questions, he refers to the Cauzee. He 
does not put thieves to death, but hangs them up by the hand oii an 
iron pin, fixed in a wall in the midst of the market place. Highway 
robbers and murderers he always puts to dedh. He walks on foot 
through the bazars, and examines diem every market-day. He has 
more than once discovered light weights and overcharges, by means 
(ff his own penetration, and he has now made r^plations to pre- 
vent those abuses in future. 

KilH^ Ally is honest, just, well disposed, kind to his sulgects, ju- 
dicious and discriminating in his treatment of his slants* economi- 
cid in his expences, vigOant and wdl infbnned in the affluis of his 
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government He gives bread and broth to a hundred poor persons 
daily. 

Koondooz belongs to the Uzbek tribe of Kuttaghun, the diief of 
which is Khauldaud Khaun. He could raise fifteen thousand men) 
and his revenue is about £ 30 , 000 , 

Taulikaun is possessed by a small but warlike and independent 
tribe of Uzbeks, who molest the neighbouring countries of Koon- 
dooz and Budukhshaun, with their incursions. They are too weak 
to make conquests, and too spirited to submit themselves to a con- 
queror. Meimuna Andkhoo, Shibberghaun, and some other little 
districts, are independent, most of them under Persian chiefib and 
with Persian inhabitants. 
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CHAP. II. 

OF THE EIMAUKS AND HAZAUREHS. 


T he Eimauks and Hazaurehs have been stated to inhabit the 
Paropamisan mountains between Caubul and Heraut, having 
the Uzbeks on their north, and the Dooraunees and Ghiljies on their 
south. Their countries have been stated to be ru^ed and moun* 
tainous. Both united extend more than three hundred miles in 
length, and about two hundred miles in breadth. 

One is surprised. to find within the limits of A%haunistaun, and 
in that very part of it which is said to be the original seat of the 
A%hauns, a people differing entirely from that nation in appearance, 
language, and manners. The wonder seems at first removed, when 
we find that they bear a resemblance to their Toorkee neighbours, 
but points of difference occur even there, which leave us in more 
perplexity than before. The people themselves afford us no aid in 
removing this obscurity, for they have no account of their own 
origin ; nor does their language, whidh is a dialect of Persian, afford 
any due by which we might discover the race from which they are 
sprung: Their features, however, refer them at once to the Tartar 
stock, and a tradition declares them' to be the offspring of the Mo- 
guls. They are, indeed, frequently called by the name of Moguls 
to this day, and they are often confounded with the Moguls and 
Chagatyes; who still reside in the neighbourhood of Heraut They 
themselves acknowledge their affinity to those tribes, as well as to 
the Calmuks, now settled in Caubul ; and they intermarry with both 
of those nations. They do not, however, understand the language of 
the Moguls of Heraut 

Aboolfuzl alleges that they are the- remains of the army of the 
Mogul prince Manku Khaun, the grandson of Chingheez ; and Ban- 
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ber testifies tiiat many of the Hazaurehs spoke the language of the 
Moguls up to his time ; but he occasions some fresh difiiculties by 
speaking of the Toorkmuii HauzaurehS) and by always coupling the 
Togderrees with the Hazaurehs in the hiUs, while he asserts the 
Toorks and Eimauks to have been inhabitants of the plains *, There 
seems no reason to doubt that the Eimauks and Hazaurehs are the 
same people, though separated since their conversion to Mahom- 
medanism by the difierent sects they have adopted ; the Eimauks 
being rigid Soonees, and the Hazaurehs violent Sheeahs. They are 
indeed often confounded, notwithstanding this marked distinction, 
nor will the confusion appear at all unnatural if it be remembered 
that they resemble each other in their Tartar features and habits, and 
in the despotic character of their governments, the points in which 
they form the ‘strongest contrast t6 the Afghauns. They differ, how- 
ever, from each other in so many points, that it will be expedient to 
treat them separately, and I shall begin with the Eimauks who inhabit 
the western half of the mountains. 

The country of the Eimauks is reckoned less mountainous than 
that of the Hazaurehs ; but even in it, the hills present a ste^ and 
lofty face towards Heraut : the roads wind through valleys and over 
high ridges, and some of the forts are so inaccessible that all visitors 
are obliged to be drawn up with ropes by the garrison. Still the 
vallies are cultivated, and produce wheat, barl^, and millet } and 
almonds, pom^anates, and barberries are found wild. The north<i 
west of the country, which is inhabited by the Jumsheedees, is more 
level and fertile, the hills are sloping and well wooded, the vaUeys 
rich and watered by the river Mwgus or Moorghaub. The south of 
the Tymunee lands also contains wide and grassy valleys. The whole 
of the mountmns are full of springs. 

* 1 find it difficult to ufoount for tho number of Toorkeo worde which aro met whh hk 
the language of thoee trib» ^Why, if they be Bfogule, ehonU thqr have ^mkeii Toeriwa; 
and why, if Toorkee wae their language thonld they have loet it, reeiding ap they do on 
the borderv of Tooricietaan ? Why ehould thqr have adopted the Pereian teqgoe^ vdifle 
the bulk of their northeni iMc^boan qpeak Tomkei^ and of tboie on the eoudi P^too. 
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The Zoorees possess Subzaur or Isfezaur, an extensive plain among 
mountains covered with pines, situated to the east of the road from 
Fnrra to Heraut, and in some measure detadbed from the other 
Eimauks. 

The word ESmauk, though I do not know that it is used in Toor- 
kistaun, is the common term among all Tartars of the north and east 
for a division or a tribe *. The nation which I am now describing is 
oorrecdy called the Chahaur Oeemauk or four tribes, and was in 
reality formed into so many divisions, although they have now 
branched out into a greater number. 

The original four Eimauks are the Teimunees, Hazaurehs f, Tei> 
moories, and Zoorees. 

The first of these Eimauks includes two other divisions, the Kip- 
chauks and the Durzyes ; and the tecond includes thcT Jumsheedees 
and Feerooz-coohes. The Eeiyes, who live about Toorbutee Hy- 
deree^ south of Meshhed, are also said to be Eimauks, but I fancy 
incorrectly. 

Some of these subordinate divisions are now as numerous as the 
Eimauks fipom which they sprung ; and all, like the original Eimauks, 
have separate lands and independent chi^ The chiefii inhabit 
strong castles, sometimes containing spacious palaces, where they 
mflintain little courts of thdr own, and are attended by splendid 
retinues. They levy taxes on their tribes, and keep troops in their 
own pay, and mounted on their own horses. The administration of 
justice, with the power of life and death, and all the ri|^its of an 
absolute monanh, are in their hands. They cany on thdr govern- 
ment in the. King's name» but they are never controlled in their 
management of thdr own tribes* 


* I learn fiom mj finend Sir Jdin Malodm, dwt there was a lai]ge tribe called 
Efananka in Syria, a colony fiom iridch ortabHahed ilwlf in Eoiirietaiin, andpnidiiCed die 
dynawy of Atanb^ lo ceMaated in BaabBi Matory. 

f ^nioaa «• not to be coolbandod widi dm Haanaraiia abcaomMidoiie^i iibo wiD ba 
hateaftardaMribadr' ■ 
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The Eimauks live idmost entirely in camps, which they call Oiurd 
or Orde *. Each of these is governed by a Cudkhooda, who acts 
under the orders of the Khaun. 

Their tents are almost universally of the kind called Kirgah, which 
is used by the Tartars ; but the Teimoorees, one of the Eimauks, 
prefer the black tent of the Afghauns. All the Eimauks keep many 
sheep, and they rear a small but active and hardy breed of horses, of 
which many are exported to foreign countries. The few villages in 
their country are inhabited by Taujiks. 

An idea of the appearance of the Eimauks may be formed from 
the Plate (XI), which is a good likeness of a man of the Tymunee 
tribe, but I have seen others very tall and stout, and some with thick 
beards. I have also heard that the appearance of the Eimauks oftmi 
approaches to that of the Persians, though always distinguished by 
the peculiar features of the Tartar race. Their dress is also r^re- 
sented in the plate, but their head-dress is oftener a cap of black 
lamb-skin than a turban. 

Their food is the same with that of the A%hauns, except that they 
eat horse-flesh, and that the whole of them make their bread of the 
dour of an oily sort of nut called Khunjick, mixed with that of 
wheat. 

In all respects not mentioned, they resemble the Afghauns in their 
manners ; but the despotic government makes them in general more 
quiet and orderly. In their wars, where they are released from^ this 
restraint^ they shew a d^ree of ferocity never heard of among the 
AfghMins. I have authentic accounts of their throwing their pri- 
soners from precipices and footing them to death with arrows f ; 
and on an occasion at which a Zooree with whom I have conversed 
atoiste4 they actually drank ^ warm , blood of their victims# and 
rubbed it ovet their ftces aad beatdn 
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Hie Eimauks have always been dependent on Keraut, though th^ 
were immediately under the subordinate government of Seeah-bun^ 
The greater part of them are still in obedience to the prince at 
Heraut, to whom they ’ filmish troops when required, and at whose 
court they either attend in person or keep a near relation. 

Two Eimauks, the Teimooree and Hazaureh, however, are now 
subject to Persia. This was owing to their position, which is west of 
Heraut, and within the limits overrun by the Persians. Their lands 
are exduded from the Paropamisan mountains, and consist of sandy 
tracts interspersed with barrw hills. The Teimoorees under Killich 
Khaun have long possessed their present country. The Hazaurehs, 
on the contrary^ were only lately moved to their present seats by 
Shauh Mahmood on aboount of a quanrel betwe^ them and the Tei- 
morees. The fiunily of Mahommed Khaun, their dhief, held the 
title of B^lerbegee from the Kings of Caubul, and he retains it under 
the Persians^ The tribe differs ^m the other Eimauks in having 
decidedly the features, dress, and manners of the Uzbeks. They are 
proud of this resemblance, and their diief carefully keq>s up a con- 
nection with the court of Bokhauia. 

I have mentioned that this Eunaii^ is not to be confounded with 
the Hazaurehs who inhabit the eastern part of the P«ropamisan 
iaountains) bu4 althoii^ they are now separated, the iamauks and 
Hazaurehs are certainly one descmit, and (Mobably the latter derive 
their name from the same source witib this tribe. * 

The best accounts I possess of the 'numbers of the Eimauks, ex- 
cluding those last mentioned, lead me to guess them at four hundred 
or four hundred and fifty thousand souhb . It is needless to say that 
those accounts are neithef* fiiU nor exact. 

> The country of the Hazaurehs is still more rugged than that of the 
Eimauks. The sterility of the soil and the aevmity of the dimate ere 


* Hm Tsrtsr'snsgr to be htb a cWtHii inaiabsr bf- Ilssirnttn w Sigi- 

■MBto, anditia {MMule diet MHae of iboM bodlee orig^nalh left to 
conqjiitfM Ciwniy^ iniy vKf 9 ytm w 1D0 ntiioo ot uw riiiiiOT 
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equally unfavourable to husbandry ; what little grain can be sown in 
the narrow valleys and reaped before the conclusion of the short sum- 
mer, contributes to the support of the slender population ; but the 
flesh of sheep, oxen, and horses, with cheese and other productions 
of their flocks, are more important articles of their food. 

The Hazaurehs live in thatched houses, half sunk in the slopes of 
the hills. The Plate (N” XII. *) shows the dress of the men, whidi is 
distinguished by the rolls of cloth which they twist round their legs 
like the Uzbeks. The women wear long frocks of woollen stuff and 
boots of soft deer-skin, which reach to their knees. Their cap sits 
close to their head, and a slip of clotli hangs down from it behind as 
far as their middle. Both men and women have strong Tartar fea- 
tures, but are stouter and plumper than their neighbours. The 
women are often handsome, and, what is surprising in a tribe so 
nearly savage, they have an ascendancy unexampled in tht; neigh- 
bouring countries. The wife manages the house, takes care of the 
property, does her share of tlie honors, and is very much consulted 
in all her husband’s measures. Women are never beaten, and they 
have no concealment. It is universally agreetl that they are by no 
means remarkable for chastity, but I have heard different accounts of 
their libertinism. In the north-east, which is the most civilized part 
of the country, the women would prostitute themselves for money, 
while their husbands were out of the way ; but the men, though not 
jealous, would probably put a detected adultress to death. In other 
parts of the country, there prevails a custom called Kooroo Bistaun, 
by which the husband lends his wife to the embraces of his guests f. 
At all times, if a husband of that part of the country finds a pair of 
slippers at his wife’s door, he immediately withdraws. Both sexes 


* It is a good likeness of Kereem, a Hazaureh once in my service, but his face was 
more cheerful and good-humoured. 

f This is Moghul : one of the laws of the Yasa forbids adultery. The inhabitants of 
Caiader applied for and received an exemption on account of their old usage of lending 
thdr wives to their guests. 
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spend a great deal of their time in sitting in the house round a stove. 
They are all great singers and players on the guitar, and many of 
them are poets. Lovers and their mistresses sing verses to each 
other of their own composing, and men often sit for hours railing at 
each other in extemporaneous satire. 

Their amusements out of doors are hunting, shooting deer, and 
racing. They dear a spot of ground for the last mentioned amuse- 
ment, and ride bare backed, the stake is often a great many sheep, 
oxen, or suits of clothes. They also shoot at marks for similar wagers. 
They are all good archers and good shots : every man has a match- 
lock. Their other arms are a Persian sword, a long narrow dagger 
in a wooden sheath, and sometimes a spear. 

The Hazaurehs are very passionate, and exceedingly fickle and 
capridous. After conciliating one for an hour, a single word may 
make him fly out, and break with*you. Setting aside their hot tem- 
pers, they are a good people, merry, conversible, good natured, and 
hospitable. Many stories are told of their extreme simplicity. It 
is enough to mention that they believe the King of Caiibul to be as 
high as the tower of a castle : still, as they are Asiatics, they are not 
exempt from habits of falsehood. Their irritable disposition involves 
them in constant broils among themselves. * 

The Hazaurehs generally live in villages of from twenty to two 
hundred houses, though some live in Tartar tents like the Eimauks. 
Each village is defended by a high tower, capable of containing ten 
or twelve men, and full of loop-holes, f 

There is a kettle-drum in each, and in time of peace, a single man 
remains in the tower, to sound an alarm if necessary. I have heard 


* The A%hauns tell many stories of the power of fascination possessed by some of the 
Hazaurehs, who can eat out the liver of any person on whom they fix their eyes. This 
fiible is very common in India and Persia, and is attributed to various tribes. Hie de* 
tails of the operation are given with great solemnity in the Ayenee Acberee. 

f This building is called Ottopor^ or OrUqpor^ which 1 bdieve is borrowed fiom the 
Turkish. 
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a gathering of the Hazaurehs described.: one of these drams was 
beat) and the sound was taken up» and repeated fix>m hill to hilL 
The Hazaurdis armed in haste) and rushed out) till at last a force of 
two or three thousand men was assembled at the point of attack 
Each village has a chief called the HokeT) and one or two elders 
called by the Toorkish word Auksukaul (which) like Speen Zheereh 
in PushtoO) and Reesh Suffeed in PeniS) means literally white beard)) 
but all entirely dependent on the Sooltaun. 

The Hazaurehs are divided into tribeS) of whidi the Deh Zeagee, 
Deh KoondeO) Jaughooree) and Polande) are among the most consi- 
derable) and eadi has its own Sooltaun, whose power is absolute in 
his tribe. He administers justice, imposes fines, imprisons, and even 
puts to death. Some of these Sooltauns have good castles, fine 
dotheS) and servants adorned with gold and silver. They have con- 
stant disputes among ihemselv^s, so that there ia scarcely a Hazau- 
reh tribe which is not at war with its neighbours. They have also 
foreign wars ; and sometimes two or three Sooltauns unite to rebel 
against the King: but they have never any solid or useful confede* 
racy. I have been told by a man who had been employed to collect 
the revenue under Zeinaul Khaun, that he had sometimes been 
called into an assembly of six <nr seven of these chieft, who would 
inform him that they were determined not to pay the tribute, and 
that he might go about his business. In the same night, one chief 
would come and declare that he had no share in this contumacy ; 
nmct morning, one or two more would come, and the whole confe- 
derate would dissolve. When it once cametoblows^ they would 
often hold well together ; but they were always quelled in the end 
This Zeinaul Khaun was a Mogul of the nei^bourhood of Heraut, 
who was made governor of Baumeeaun, in Shauh 2!emaun*s reign^ 
and who dragged up a gun into tibe strongest parts of the mountains, 
and reduced the Hazaurdis to a d^^ree of ordo: and obedience hever 
equalled. ' 

In gencmil, the Ha:tattfdis were divided between the government 
of Ghoraut and Baumeeaun s and at present they are scarcely under 
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any government at aU. They have wars widi the i^mauksy and also 
with Killich Ally Khaim, the great Uzbek chief in Bulkh, who has 
reduced many of the nearest Hazaurehs under his authority. 

The Hazaurehs are all enthusiastic followers of All ; they hold 
the A%hauns, Eimauks, and Uzbeks in detestation, for following the 
opposite sect, and they insult, if th^ do not persecute, every Soonnee 
who enters their country. They even distrust such of their own 
countrymen as have been much among the A%hauns, suspecting 
them of having been corrupted. ^ 

When this is considered, it is not surprising that there should be 
no Taujiks settled among the Hazaurehs, and that they should have 
little trade or intercourse with the rest of mankind. The little trade 
tliey have, is carried on by barter : sugar and salt are the foreign 
commodities in most request. 

The above account of the Hazaurehs is not without exceptions. 
Some of them have democratic governments like the Afghauns, par- 
ticularly the large tribe of Gurree, which is settled towards Hindoo 
Coosh, and which, perhaps, differs from the rest in some other par- 
ticulars. The plfuns about Mookker, Karra Baugh, &c. to the west 
of Ghuznee, are inhabited by Hazaurehs, who in their situation, and 
in every thing but their features, exactly resemble Taujiks. 

There are many Hazaurehs in Caubul ; five hundred are in the 
King*s guard, the rest gain their bread by their labour $ many of 
them are muleteers. 

It is difficult to guess the number of the Hazaurdis : their country 
is considerably more extensive than that of the Eimauks, but it is 
less productive, and worse peopled; so that I should not suppose 
they amounted to more than from three hundred to three hundred 
and fifty thousand souls. 


* Koeem who is represented in Plate XII. actually was ooiiTerted, and on his return 

to the Hazaureh countiy, he -was treated with fhe utmost contempt: his own relations 
called him **aho^*’ and never addressed him but with ** Suggau,” Odog. 
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I must not quit the Hazaurehs without noticing the celebrated 
idols of Baumeeaun, which stand within their country. 

I have only heard two idols described, though it is sometimes said 
there are more : of these one represents a man, and one a woman. 
The former is twenty yards high, the latter twelve or fourteen. The 
man has a turban on his head, and is said to have one hand held up 
to his mouth, and the other across his breast The surrounding hills 
are full- of caves, but I have heard of no figures or inscriptions which 
they contain. 

Tlie learned in Indian antiquities are of opinion that th^ idols 
are connected with the worship of Boodh, and their situation strongly 
reminds one of the colossal* statues at the entrance of the great tem- 
ple, supposed to belong to the religion of Boodh, in the midst of the 
city of caves, which is to be seen at Canartf in Sakette ; but my in- 
formation on such subjects does not qualify me to form any opinion 
regarding them. 
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TTERAUT is included within the Dooraunee limits, and ought to 
^ ^ have been described with the lands of that, tribe, but as it was 
always a distinct government, «id is now almost an independent 
state, it seemed more suitable to treat of it separately. 

Heraut, formerly called Heri, is one of the most ancient and most 
renowned of all the cities of the east. It gave its name to an exten> 
sive province at the time of the expedition of Alexander, and it was 
for a long time the capital of the empire, which was transmitted by 
Tamerlane to his sons. From the house of Timour it passed to the 
Sufihrees (or Sofis) of Persia, from whom it was taken by the Doo- 
raunees in 1715. It was retaken by Naudir Shauh in 1731, and it 
fell into the hands of Ahmed Shauh in 1749, since which time it has 
been held by the Dooraunees. 

The descrij>tions I have already given of Afghaun cities, leave me 
little to say of Heraut, which perhaps surpasses them all in magnifi- 
cence. I must, however, notice the great mosque, a lofiiy and spa- 
cious building, surmounted by domes and minarets, and ornamented 
with the shining painted tile, which is so much used in all Persian 
buildings. 

The city is surrounded by a broad ditch, filled with water firom 
springs. It has a high rampart of unbumt brick, the lower part of 
which is strengthened by the earth of the ditch heaped up against it 
On the northern side is the citadel, built on a mound which over- 
looks the town. It has a rampart of burnt brick, and a wet ditch. 
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Heraut covers a great space, and contains about 100,000 inhabitants*. 
Two-thirds of that number consist of Herautees, or ancient inhabi- 
tants of the place, who are all Sheeahs : a tenth of the whole popula- 
tion may be Dooraunees, and the rest all Moguls and Eimauks, with 
the same mixture of strangers that is found in all the A%haun cities. 
The city stands in a fertile plain, which is watered by a river crowded 
with villages, and covered with fields of com. This rich landscape 
receives additional beauty and variety from the mosques, tombs, and 
other edifices, intermixed with numerous trees and gardens, with 
which it is embellished, and from the lofty mountains by which it is 
surrounded. 

The inhabitants of the country round Heraut, are, for the most 
part, Taujiks, and bear the character already attributed to that re- 
spectable race. They are all Soonnees. Among the rest of the in- 
habitants are to be found A%hauns, Eimauks, and Beloches j and 
many Moguls and Chaghatyes still dwell in the neighbourhood of a 
city which was so long the seat of their national greatness. 

The revenue of Heraut is reckoned at 1,000,000 mpees, of which 
more than half is allotted to the payment of troops, or granted to 
various persons. The remainder is paid into the local treasury ; but 
the amount never sufficed for the expences of the province, and a 
fixed sum used to be remitted from Caubul till the reign of Shauh 
Zemaun. One great expence was the maintenance of the provincial 
army. The Gholaums, or troops in constant pay, at one time 
amounted to eight thousand men ; and the contingents of the Ei- 
mauks and some of the Dooraunees, completed the force. Almost 
the whole of Khorassaun was at one time included in this province. 

A government of such importance was naturally considered as a 
suitable employment for one of the King's sons. It was held by 


* lathe account idiich 1 wrote of thia ci^in tSfo, I had greatly undeMrated the ^ 
number of inhabitaat% and have token the pieaent atate ro en t ficm C^aoin Giriatie, 
whoae obvervadona tended to cmifinn the raat of my account. 

3 B 
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Timour Shauh in 1 m ftther's life time. It was, at a later period, 
conferred on Shauh Mahmood, and is now in the hands oi the 
broker of that monarch, Prince Feerooa Oodeen, who has the usual 
title of Haujee, from his having made a pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
holds a court of his own, composed, in general, of the younger 
brothers of the Dooraunee and Cuailbausb nobles of the court of 
Caubul. His officers of state, and all his establishments are on the 
model of the King's ; and as some of the Dooraunee lords, and 
most of the Eimauk chiefs reside at Heraut, he is enabled to 
maintain considerable splendour. 

He has the reputation of a mild and respectable, thou^ a timid 
prince ; but it appears from Captain Christie’s accounts, which are 
later, and probably more correct than mine, that he has lost 
much of his popularity, by giving himself up to the councils of a 
Persian minister. * 

The prince at Heraut always exercised an authority almost uncon- 
trolled by the King, and the civil wars in the kingdom have been 
favourable to the independence of Prince Feerooz. He endeavours 
to keep as much as possible out of the sphere of these troubles, and 
I believe he acknowledges the sovereignty of either of the competi- 
tors when his power seems well establish^ but his dose connection 
with Mahmood, who is his fell brother, indines him to that party ; 
and this, together with his fear of Futteh Khaun, has led him more 
than once to send a force under his son to co-operate with that 
party. 

Tlie siege of Heraut by the Persiuis is detailed in the history. 
Feerooz at that time engaged to pay a contribution of 50,000 Rs. 


* CSaptain Christie states that this preference o£ s Persiaii, or, as he calls him, a 
Mogul, has occasioned great jealousy among the A%haun8: but that the Prince finds 
the fitrmer more adap^ to his purposes of extortion tl^ the A^^umns, ** who 

** being accuatmned to the firee and independent tenure of the land, are not so likdly 
** to aasist in a system of plunder, ibr which the Moguls are proverbud.” 

lo 
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(i£ 6,000). He may perhaps have promised to renew this payment 
annually ; and I have heard that a sum of money has since been 
extorted irom him by the fear of an approaching army ; but the 
tribute which the Persians represent him to pay, seems to be one of 
the fictions with which that people are so fond of indulging their 
national vanity. 


8a 9 
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CHAP. IV. 

SEESTAUN. 


T here is no country to which an admifer of Persian poetry and 
romance will turn with more interest than to Seestaun, and 
there is none where his expectations will meet with so melancholy a 
disappointment Nor is this to be attributed to the exaggeration of 
the poets, for the numerous ruins which it still contains, testify 
Seestaun to have been a fertile'country, full of cities, which in extent 
and magnificence are scarcely surpassed by any in Asia : nor are 
the causes of its decline less apparent than the proofs of its former 
prosperity. 

Except on the north, where it joins the south-western border of 
the Dooraunee country, the province is dbrrounded by wide and dis- 
mal desarts, whence every wind brings clouds of a light shifting sand, 
which destroys the fertility of the fields, and gradually overwhelms 
the villages.* The.only parts which still retain their fertility, are 
those on the banks of the Helmund and Furra Rood, and of the lake 
which is formed by those rivers. This celebrated lake is termed by 
our geographers the sea of Durra or Zereng. In Persian books, it is 
said sometimes to be called the sea of Loukh, and, by the people of 
the country, the sea of Zoor or of Khaujek. In truth, I suspect it 
has no name at all in the neighbourhood, but is merely called the 
Lake, or the Sea. I have heard various accounts of its extent : the 


* Hie native village of Moollah Jafier, whom -I have so often mentioned, has beat 
deserted since be left Seestaun, iirom this cause. 
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best make it at least one hundred and fifty miles round, though they 
differ about its shape. The. water, though not salt, b brackish and 
hardly drinkable. In the centre stands a single hill, which is called 
the Copee Zoor, or hill of strength, and sometimes the fort of 
Roostum : tradition indeed declares it to have been a fort in ancient 
times, and as it is steep and lofty, and surrounded by water of great 
depth, it is still a place of refuge^ for some of the inhabitants of the 
opposite shores. The edges of the lake, for a considerable breadth, 
are choaked with long rushes and reeds, the shores also are over* 
grown with the same sort of vegetation ; and being liable to inundar 
tion, are full of miry places and pools of standing water. These 
marshes and thickets are frequented by herds of oxen, which are 
fed by a description of men distinct from the other inhabitants of 
Seestaun : they are said to be tall and stout, but black and ugly, 
with long faces and large black eyes: they go almost naked, 
and live in hovels of reeds. Besides their occupation of herdsmen, 
they fish and fowl on rafts among the rushes of the lake. 

The country immediately beyond these woods of reeds produces 
grass, and grain, and tamarisks, as does the narrow valley through 
which the Helmund fiows, and probably the banks of the Furra 
Rood. The rest of the country is almost a desart : like-all desarts, 
it yields forage for camels, and h^ and there it aflbrds a well for 
the wandering Belodies who take care of those animals. 

The original inhabitants of Seestaun are Taujiks, but they have 
now received some additions* from other countries. •There are said 
to be two considerable tribes, called Shehrukee . and Surbundee, 
which have emigrated from Persian Irauk to Seestaun, and in much 
later times, a tribe of Beloches has fixed its residence in the 
east of the country. The Taujiks and the two first-mentioned 
tribes exactly resemble the Persians, and have little remarkable 
in their character. The Bdocbes are now commanded by an enter- 
prising diief, named Khaon Jehaun Khaun, edio is the terror- of 
caravans, and of all the nei^bouring countries. They formerly 
lived in tents, and subsisted by pasturage and pillige j but they have 
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Qow applied themselves with industry and success to husbandry, and 
have adopted the dress and manners of the people of Seestaun. 

The nominal diief of all Seestaun is Mullik Behraun Kyaunee, 
who is descended (or reputed to be descended) from the ancient 
house Ky, which reigned long over Persia, produced Cyrus and 
other great monanhs, and terminated in the death of Darius, and 
the subversion of his empire by the Greeks. Mullik B^aun is 
very sensible of the glory of so illustrious a descent t he still assumes 
the title of King, and maintains, on a small scale, the' state and forms 
of royalty ; but his authority is only recognized in a small part of 
Seestaun, and his whole force is under a thousand men. His capital 
is called JeUallabad. It now contains a few thousand inhabitants ; 
but the ruins which surround it, for a vast extent, bear witness to its 
former grandeur. 

The family have had a short gleam of prosperity at no very remote 
period. The head of it, Mullik Mahmood, rose into .great notice 
in the beginning of Naudir Shauh*s career, and acquired possession 
of the greater part, if not the whole, of .Khorassaun. He was at last 
defeated and put to death by Naudir Shauh, who reduced the whole 
of Seestaun, and who appears to have transferred the government to 
a brother or i cousin of Mdhmood. Solimaun who was chief in 
the time of Ahmed Shauh, submitted to the Dooraunees, and gave 
his daughter to their King. The Kyaunees have since paid a 
li^t tribute, and furnished a contingent to the King of Gaubul, 
but it has sometimes been necessary to enforce the performance of 
these acts of submission There was a body of Seestaunees at 
Peshawer in 1809, commanded by Mullik Mahmood^ a grandson of 
the frunous prince whose name he bore. 

I have not heard what relation Mullik Behraun bears to the pre- 
sent government, except that PHnce Caumraun is married to his 
daughter. The Persians, as usual, pretend that he is subject to their 
King. I cannot hazard a conjecture on the population Seestaun^ 
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B ELOCHISTAUN * is bounded on the north by A^haunistaun 
and Seestaun, and on the south by the Indian ocean ; it has 
Upper and Lower Sind on the east, and Persia on the west It is 
six hundred miles long, and three hundred and fifty broad. The 
largest division of it is that which bdongs to- the Khaun of Kelaut 
and compreh^ds the greater part of Seeweestaun, and the whole 
table land of Kelaut The first of these tracts is low and hot ; the 
soil is good, but firom the want of water, the greater part is a naked 
and uncultivated plain. Round Gundawa, Dauder, and other towns, 
however, is well watered and cultivated, and yields the productions 
of India. It is mostly inhabited by Juts. The table land, on the 
contrary, is high, cold, rugged, and barren. It affords only the 
coarser produce of A%haunistaun. 

The people are Brahooee Belodies, mixed with Taujiks, there 
called Dehwaurs. The former people are like a ruder sort of Afi- 


* Hm dose oonnedion between Bdocbistaim end Genbul appears to require a more 
ektended account of the former country, but I trust the geogrqthy of that part of Asia 
is already in better hands. Lieut. Fbttinger and Lieut. Christie were diqpatc^ in 1809, 
Sir John Malcolm, to explore the Beloche country, and the east of Persia, tracts at 
that time wholly unknown to Europeans. Th^ performed this enteiprisii^ impor> 
tant joumqr with cmnplete s uccess, and joined Sir John. Malcolm at Mara u gh a, almost 
on the borders of the Ottoman enqnre. The hardships^ fotigues, and adventures of such 
an undertaking nuy wdl be imagined. Lieut. Christie has since follen, gallantly headii^g 
the Persians under his command, in a battle with the Russians; but I hope foe particu- 
hu« of foe intetesting jonrn^ wUdi he and his associate perfonned wifo so mndi pefese- 
veranee and oonrage^ wiQ, ere loufo he hdd before foe pnl^ by the survivor. 
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ghauns, barbarous and uncivilized, but hospitable, hardy, laborious 
and honest They are divided into Khails like the Afghauns, but 
the general government hi^ swallowed up the internal institutions of 
those societies. 

All the hiUy parts of Belochestaun belong to the Brachooes ; the 
plains are inhabited by another race called Rind, of which numbers 
reside in Seeweestaun. These two races, though comprehended un- 
der the common name of Beloche, are entirely distinct in most re- 
spects. Their languages differ entirely from each other, and from 
all the neighbouring towns. Neither seems to be connected with 
the Arabs, as has been supposed. The last chief, Nusseer Khaun, 
had subjected all Belochistaun, but the reigning prince, Mahmood 
Khaun*s possessions, are reduced by rebellions to the districts above 
mentioned, and some trifling ones on the desart at the western foot 
of the Table Land. His revenue is only 300,000 rupees (^30,000), 
but he maintains ten thousand troops, and might, in case of necessity, 
call out twenty thousand on foot, on horseback, or on dromedaries. 
He acknowledges the King of Caubul’s sovereignty, pays a quit rent 
for his dominions, and furnishes eight thousand troops to the royal 
army, on express condition that they are not to be employed in civil 
wars. 

Shawl, with Huri'en and DaujU (two districts near Dera Ghauzee 
Khaun), were granted by Ahmed Shauh to Nasseer Khaun, in reward 
of his services, and on condition of his permanently supplying one 
thousand foot to serve in Cashmeer. 

I shall say but little of Sind. I made few inquiries respecting that 
province while in the Caubul dominions, because there was a British 
mission at its capital ; and I have since found that an account will 
probably be laid before the public by a Gentleman * who has had 
better opportunities of knowing it than I possess. 


* lieutenant Pottingeri to whom 1 am indebted for aome particalan rejecting 
Some others I owe to a manuscript by lieutenaht Mwfidd of the Bomhey who 

accompanied the mission to Sind. 
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I have here given the name of Sind in compliance with former 
usage^ to the tract whidb I have elsewhere distinguished by the term 
of Lower Sind. It is bounded on the north by Shekarpoor and Ba- 
hawulpoor : on the east, by the Indian desart ; on the west, by the 
mountains and hills of Belochistaun ; on the south-east, by Cutch, 
and on the south by the sea. The grand feature of the country is 
the Indus, which divides it into two parts, of whidi that on the east 
of the river appears to be the largest. 

The resemblance of this country to Egypt, has often been ob- 
served. One description might indeed serve for both. A smooth 
and fertile plain is bounded on one side by mountains, and on the 
other by a desart It is divided by a large river which forms a Delta 
as it approaches the sea, and annually inundates and enriches the 
country near its banks. The climate of both is hot and dry, and 
rain is of rare occurrence in either country. 

Even the political circumstances of Sind and Egypt have at present 
an accidental resemblance : in both a submissive people are tyran- 
nised over by a barbarous tribe, who, in both instances, yield a re- 
luctant submission to a distant monarch. 

Egypt, however, divides the sea which washes the richest king- 
doms of the east, from that which is bordered by the active and 
wealthy ports of Europe : its own produce is also an object of demand 
in the latter country; and hence, in spite of all the vices of its govern- 
ment, it still presents populous towns, numerous canals, and plaitifiil 
harvests. Sind, which (besides the obvious infmiority of its com- 
munications) is placed in the midst of countries destitute of tibe in- 
dustry of Europe^ and differing little from each other in their produce 
gad wants, is deprived of all the stimulus which commerce can be- 
stow. Hrace the ridi lands on fhe river are allowed to waste, their 
fertility in the production of weeds and bushes, while those inland 
are n^lected, and left to their <»iginal sterility. The evils of this 
n^lect of agriculture are heightened fay the barbarous luxury of the 
diieft, who i^ix^riate vast tracts of the land best fitted for tUliig^ 
to maintain those wild beasts and birds which affbid them the plea- 
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sures of the diaoe. Yet there are some parts of Sind to which these 
observations do not apply ; some places in the neighbourhood of the 
river, or its branches, are cultivated, and the soil there displays its 
natural fecundity, in bringing forth most of the productions of India ; 
and the whole district of Chaudookee, enclosed between the Indus 
and a remarkable branch of it, is highly cultivated, and eminently 
productive. This branch of the Indus runs out to the west, and, 
after spreading over a wide tract, which at different seasons, is either 
a mfursh or a lake, it again joins the main stream seventy miles be- 
low the place of its separation. 

Sind is a bare country ; the few trees it produces are of the kinds 
common in India. It has no remarkable animals, but the number 
of camels which are fed in it, is worthy of remark. They are used 
to draw water, to turn mills, &c. but the goods of Sind are much 
transported by water carriage, nor is that much employed, for a few 
flat bottomed boats are sufficient for the commerce of this impover- 
ished country. 

The capital of Sind is Hyderabad, a large fortified town, situated 
on a rocky hill. I should conjecture it to contain about eighty thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Tatta, the ancient Pattala, which was once a flourishing commercial 
town, is now greatly declined, but still contains about fifteen thousand 
inhabitants. 

Much of the population of these towns is Hindoo ; but the bulk 
of that of the country, is composed of Mahommedans. 

At the time when Sind fell under the Afghaun dominions, it was 
governed by a prince of the tribe of Calhora, which 1 believe belongs 
to the south of Persia. Abdoolnubbee, the last prince of this race, 
disgusted all his subjects by his tyranny and bad government, and 
embroiled himself particularly with the Talpoorees, a tribe which 
formed the prindpal part of the military population of his country 
The chieft of that tribe at length entered on a conspiracy to dqpoee 
him I but their practices became known to Abdoolnubb^ who pot 
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them all to death. This act of violence, accompanied, it is said, 
with treachery, produced an open revolt, and ended in the expulsion 
of Abdoolnubbee from Sind. 

Timour Shauh, after some unavailing attempts to restore him, con- 
ferred on him the government of Leia, as an indemnity for Sind, and 
formidly invested the chief of the Talpoorees with the government 
of that province. Abdoolnubbee rq>aid the Shauh*s bounty by re- 
belling in his new province, was defeated by the royal troops, and 
ended his days in poverty at Dera Haujie Khaun in Upper Siijd. 
The Talpoorees have remained in possession of Sind ever since his 
expulsion. 

At the time of the last mission to Sind, the government was in the 
hands of three brothers, who had divided the country into three 
unequal shares, but who lived in the same house, and transacted all 
affiiirs in concert. Meer Gholaum Ali, the eldest of these, in whose 
hands the chief direction of the state had been placed, has since died, 
but a new settlement has been eftected without any tumult or blood- 
shed. A small portion of the province still remains in the hands of 
Meer Tarra, a connection or dependent of the house of Calhora. 

The three chiefs of the Talpoorees are called the Meers, or Ameers 
(commanders), of Sind. They rule in the name of the King of 
Caubul, and are appointed to their government by his letters patent ; 
but as they are Sheeahs, and as they owe their government more to 
their own force than to their prince's favour, they are heartily disaf- 
fected to the Dooraunee stare. They ought to pay a revenue of 
1,500,000 rupees annually to the royal treasury, but since the trou- 
bles in the kingdom of Caubul, they have generally withheld it, un- 
less when in immediate fear of the royal armies. Shauh Shujau was 
only able to obtain eight lacks for the revenue of the year before I 
was at Peshawer ; die rest he allowed to be deducted on pretence of 
bad seasons. Even this sum was not paid till the King reached the 
frontiers of Sind ; but his army, indludiiig the Beloches under Mah^ 
mood Khaun, did not on that occasion exceed eight thousand men. 

I imagine that they are more submissive to Shauh M^mood. 

8 s « 
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The dress of Sind is a long cotton gown, and a quilted cap of 
brown cotton dolb, shaped like the crown of a hat, but narrower ; 
they also wear trowsers and a loongee. 

llie people are generally of the middle size, thin, though not 
weak, and blacker than most of the people -of India. There is little 
to praise in their character, which is debased and d^raded by the 
oppression of their government. The only thing that struck me in 
the Sindees with whom 1 have conversed, is their deficiency of intel- 
ligence. Those who know them well, however, add, that they have 
all the vices of an enslaved people. 

The chiefs appear to be barbarians of the rudest stamp, without 
any of the barbarous virtues. 
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UPPER SIND, HOULTAN, LTA, &C. 


QHIKARPOOR is bounded by the Indus, and the Beloche couil* 
^tiy on the east and west ; on the north it has the Mozaurees, 
and Sind on the south. The province is fertile towards the Indus, 
but dry and barren at a distance from that river. The town is of 
considerable size ; it is surrounded by a mud wall, but has no ditch. 
The inhabitants are almost all Hindoos. They are called Shikar* 
poorees, and speak a particular dialect of Hindostanee, called by their 
name. There are many wealthy bankers in the town, and a consider- 
able trade is kept up with the Rajpoot country, Sind, Candahar, and 
Peshawer. Shikarpooree bankers are to be found in every part of 
the Dooraunee dominions, and in all the towns of Toorkistaun. There 
are very few Afghauns (not above two hundred) settled in the town 
of Shikarpoor. The inhabitants of the country are Juts, Beloches, 
and a few Sindees. 

The revenue paid to the King, is three lacks of rupees. The 
Hftukim keeps up very few troops. 

The remarkable fort of Bukkur, situated on an island in the Indusf 
belongs to this province, but has a separate governor. 

The Mozaurees who live to the north of Shikarpoor, are a tribe of 
Beloches, I believe of the Rind division. They inhabit a woody 
and ill-cultivated country. They live almost in a state of anarchy* 
and have made themsdves notorious for their robberies on the high- 
way, for their pirades on the Indus, and for ^eir predatory inciiiv 
sions into the country of their nei^bours. 
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Dera Ghauzee Khaim lies between the Indus and Belochestaun) to 
the north of the Mozaurees. It was conquered by Ahmed Shauh. 
The country, I imagine, resembles the adjoining tract of Muckdwaud, 
already described, but is much better cultivated. 

The revenue is less than five lacks of rupees. The provmce is in 
complete subjection to the King. The town is nearly as large as 
Mooltaun, but much of it is in ruins.. The country suffers much from 
the frequent dhange of the governors. 

The province of Dera Ismael Khaun is composed of the tract called 
Muckelwaud. The country and its produce have already been de- 
scribed : its revenues, &c. wUl be mentioned under Leia, to which it 
is at present annexed. 

I have mentioned in another place, that the north-western cor- 
ner of the Indian desart is cut ofi* by the streams of the Punjaub ; 
and that the tract thus formed is fertile within reach of the inunda- 
tion of the rivers, while the rest is sandy and waste. This explains 
the character of the provinces of Bahawulpoor, Moultaun, and Leia, 
which are situated on the east of the Indus, and to the south, of the 
Salt range. 

The territory of Bahawulpoor extends two hundred and eighty 
miles from nordi-east to south-west, and a hundred and twenty miles 
from north-west to south-east, at the broadest points. It includes, 
for a certain distance, both banks of the Indus, of the Hydaspes, and 
of the Acesinesii The banks of the rivers are every where rich. To 
the west of the Acesines, the country at a distance from them is poor, 
but to the east it is absolutely desart The principal towns are 
Bahawulpoor, Ahmedpoor, JulIaUpoor, Seetpoor, and Ooch. The 
strongest place is Derawul, a fort that owes its strength to the desart 
with which it is surrounded. It was the ordinary residence of 
Bahawul Khaun. 

The inhabitants of Bahawulpoor are Juts, Beloches, and Hindoos. 
This is the population of the neighbouring provinces also, but Hindoos 
are most numerous in Bahawulpoor. 

Bahawul Khaun was rather a tributuy prince than a governor on 
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the part of the King. His ancestors gained their possessions as early 
as Naudir Shauh’s time ; Bahawul Khaun himself succeeded when an 
infant, and had ruled for upwards of forty years. His family, which 
is called Dawood-pooter, was from Shikarpoor, and was originally in 
a low station, but now claims descent from Abbass the uncle of MaF> 
hornet. During the life of Bahawul Khaun, the government was 
mild and well ordered, and though he was said to have collected a 
considerable treasure, his impositions on the people were moderate. 

His whole revenue was 1,500,000 rupees. His army exceeded ten 
thousand men, including five battalions of matchlock-men, who wore 
a regular dress. He had a foundery for cannon, as had the chiefs of 
Moultaun and Leia ; but Bahawul Khaun*s guns were on good car- 
riages, while all the others in the kingdom of Caubul are exceedingly 
ill mounted. He only paid 150,000 rupees annually to the King. 
Bahawul Khaun has been dead three years, and his son and successor 
is far from being his equal in prudence and good management. He 
is exposed to great uneasiness and danger from the increasing power 
of his neighbours the Siks. 

The greatest length of the province of Moultaun is a hundred and 
ten miles, and the greatest breadth seventy. The country near the 
river is rich, but the rest is poor and thinly inhabited : the whole has 
suffered much from the incursions of the Siks, and many ruined vil- 
lages are every where to be seen. 

The revenue collected is 550,000 rupees, of which 250,000 goes to 
the King. 

The force, when I was there, was about two thousand men, and 
about twenty guns ; but ten or twelve thousand militia could be called 
out on emergency. Nothing could be worse than the government : 
all sorts of direct exactions were aggravated by monopolies, rapacious 
and ungovernable troops, and eveiy other kind of abuse. 

This province has undergone many changes, which do not seem 
yet to be at an end. It was taken from the great Mogul by the Per- 
sians, and fell to Ahmed Shanh on.the death of Naudir. It was for 
a short time in the hands of theMaraftas imme<hately before the 
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battle of Pauniputf and was recovered on that victory. The Siks had 
it for two years at a later period : they have since made several attacks 
on it, and at present are only induced to spare it by the submissions 
of the Haukim, and by pecuniary payments on his part. 

Leia and Dera Ismael Ehaun are both under Mahommed Ehaun 
Suddozye. 

Leia formerly belonged to the Beloches. I do not know when it 
was conquered by the Dooraunees. 

The banks of the Indus are rich, but the land at a distance from 
that river is a sandy desart. 

Leia is the capital town, but the residence of the Nabob is at 
Bukhur, a small but flourishing town near the Indus ; or at Maun- 
kaira, a strong fort in the most desart part of the province. 

Both provinces only yield five hundred thousand rupees, of which 
three hundred thousand go to the King. Mahommed Khaun has 
two battalions of matchlock-men, five thousand good horse, thirty 
guns, and two howitzers. He is on friendly terms with the Siks, 
probably because his country towards their frontier is particularly 
uninviting. 

Dauira Deen Punnah is a little district enclosed within the lands of 
Leia. It yields a revenue of a hundred and fifty thousand rupees, 
and is granted rent free to a Dooraunee lord. 

Leia is bounded on the north by the salt range, beyond which is 
a rugged and mo^tainous country inhabited by small and fierce 
tribes, of whom the most conspicuous are the Kautirs, an Indian tribe 
independent both on the King and the Siks. 

To the north of those moimtains are the fertile plains of Chuch and 
Hazaureh, inhabited by Indians converted to the Mahommedan re- 
ligion, and called Goojers. Among them are many turbulent Af- 
ghauns of various tribes, and these last are the masters of the 
country. 

To the north of these plains is Drumtour (the country of the Ja- 
doons), already described as bdlonging to a branch of Eusofzyes. 

North of it is Turnaul, a woody and mountainous country, which 
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joins on the north to Pukhlee, a country of the same kind, but much 
more extensive, inhabited by Swautees, and under a separate governor 
appointed by the King. 

All these countries stretch along the Indus ; but our progress to the 
north is now stopped by snowy mountains. 

To the east of PukMee are the countries of the Bumbas and Cuk- 
kas. The former is under two or three chiefs called Rajas, the prin- 
cipal of whom resides at Mozzufferabad : both tribes are Mahomme- 
d&ns. Their countries are composed of vast mountains, difficult passes, 
and thick forests. They are of importance to the Dooraunees, as 
forming their only communication with Cashmeer. 
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CHAP. VIL 

CASHMEER. 

*■ I 'HE valley of Cashmeer is surrounded by lofty mountains, whicli 
divide it from Little Tibet on the north, from Ijadauk on the 
east, from the Punjaub on the south, and from Pukhlee on the west. 
A branch of the Speen (white) Cauhrs approaches Cashmeer on the 
north-west. There are but seven passes into the province : four are 
from the south, one from the west, and the remaining two from the 
north. That of Bember is the best ; but that of Mozzyuiferabad or 
Baramoolla, lying towards Afghaunistaun, is now most used. I shall 
not attempt to describe this celebrated valley after Bernier and Foster: 
the account of the latter, in particular, cannot be surpassed. 

The Cashmerians arc a distinct nation of the Hindoo stock, and 
differ in language and manners from all their neighbours. The men 
are remarkably stout, active, and industrious. They are excessively 
addicted to pleasure, and are notorious all over the East for falsehood 
and cunning. By far the greater part of the population are Mussul- 
mans. Aboolfuzl enumerates a succession of upwards of a hundred and 
fifty Hindoo Kings, who reigned over Cashqaeer before the year 742 
of the Hijra, when they were supplanted by a Mahommedan dynasty. 
This last, after reigning near three hundred years, was subdued by 
Hoomauyoon the son of Bauber. Cashmeer remained in the hands 
of the Moguls till the time of Ahmed Shauh, when it was taken by 
the Dooraunees, who have since possessed it. 

The Cashmerians seem to have been rebellious when their country 
was first occupied by the Dooraunees, but they are now completely 
subdued by the strong measures of the government No Cashmerians, 
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except soldiers in the service of the state, are allowed to wear arms 
within the city. The same restriction is not imposed in the country, 
but the power of the native chiefs is annihilated, and a strong force 
of Aighauns and Kuzzilbaushes is kept up within the valley, which is 
sufficient to check any disposition to revolt. 

The governor is invested with all the powers of a King, and the 
administration is very tyrannical. From the small number of passes, 
the government is enabled to prevent any persons entering or quitting 
Cashmeer without its permission. Its numerous spies pervade all 
ranks of society, and the inhabitants are harassed by every kind of 
oppression : this misgovemment increases the depravity of their 
character, but their natural gaiety prevents its destroying their 
happiness. 

The city of Cashmeer is the largest in the Dooraunee dominions. 
It contains from a hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand inha- 
bitants. 

The gross revenue of the province is said to be 4,626,300 rupees, 
which is nearly equal to £ 500,000. 

The sum due to the King depends on the contract entered into by 
the governor. When at the highest, it was 2,200,000 rupees, from 
which a deduction of 700,000 was allowed for the pay of troops, so 
that 1,500,000 was the whole which reached the royal treasury. Up- 
wards of six lacks are assigned in Teools to the neighbouring r^ahs, 
to A%haun chiefs, and to moollahs, dervises, and Hindoo fakeera 
The rest is charged to the real or alleged expences of collection, and 
to the pay of civil and military establishments. 

The governor has constantly at his disposal a force of five thousand 
four hundred horse, and three thousand two hundred foot. 

The Afghauns, who serve in Cashmeer, seem entirely to alter their 
character, and to become insolent and luxurious. Most of them are 
pleased with their situation, but still their fondness for their own 
country prevents die western A^hauns from remaining long in 
Cashmeer. 

The remote positicm of Cashmeer, and the absolute authority en- 

3t2 . 
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Joyed by the gov^ors, often induces them to rebd ; but notwith- 
standing the strength of Ihe country, they are always easily subdued. 
Tbe Cashmerians are of no account as soldiers, and the Afghauns and 
Kuzzilbaushes are enervated by the life they lead, and probably little 
disposed to act with vigor against the King ; while the royal army is 
composed of poor, adventurous soldiers, who look forward with avi^ty 
to the plenty and the pleasures of Cashmeer, and who know the su& 
ferings they must undergo in case of a retreat. 

The repulse of Shauh Shuja's troops has been mentioned in another 
place. G^hmeer has since been reduced by the Vizier Futteh Khaun, 
who imprudently and unnecessarily called in the assistance of the Siks 
in that enterprize. The present governor is a brother of Futteh 
Khaun. 

The most remarkable production of Cashmeer is its shawls, which 
supply the whole world, and which are said to be manufactured at 
sixteen thousand looms, each of which gives employment to three 
men. * 


* The following is an extract from the report drawn up by Mr. Strach^, who made 
many enquiries on this subject, and who had some shawl stu^ made under his own in- 
spection, o£ wool procured at Umritsir. The manufacturers were pioneers belonging to 
the embassy, and th^ worked in a common tent ; yet they iqipeared to £nd no difficulty 
in their employment. ** A shop may be occupied with one shawl, provided it be a re- 
*' markably fine one, above a year, while other shops make six or eight in the course 

** of that period. Of the best and most worked l^ds, not so much as a quarter of 
" an inch is completed in one day, by three pe(q>le, which is the usual number employed 
** at most of the shops. Shawls containing mudi work are made in sqiarate pieces at 
** different shops, and it may be observed that it very rardy happens that the pieces, when 
** cmnpleted, correspond in size. 

** Ihe sh<qM consist of a firame work, at which the persons employed rit on a bench : 
" thdr number is firom two to four. On plain shawls, two people alone are empli^ed, 
** and a long narrow, but heavy shuttle is used ; those of which the pattern is varie- 
*' gated, are worked with wooden needles^ there bring -a separate needle for the thread 
" eadi colour ; jfor the latter, no shuttle is required. The <q>erati(m of their manu- 
" fiictore is of course slow,, prtqportionate to the quantity of woric vdiich thrir patterns 
** may require. 

** The Oostaud, or head wwkman, superintoids while his joumqrmen are employed 
« near him immediately undu’ his directions. If they have any new pattern in hand* 
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The moimtaiiM round Cashmeer are in many places inhahitorl hy 
tribes who are in a sort of dependence on the Dooraunees. Their 
chiefs have Tecools within the valley, whidi'have probably been given 
to ensure their obedience : they iumislr some troops to the Hai^m, 
and pay him revenue when he is strong enough to levy it. Hieir 
dependence is, however, veiy slight 
The following are the only chiefs of this description of whom I have 
any account : 


** or one with which th^ are not familiar, he describes to thw)nt> the figures, colours, and 
** threads which they are to use, while he keeps before him the patten on which th^ 
** happen to be emplcyed, drawn upon paper. 

« During the operation of making, ^e rou£^ side of the shawl is uppermost on the 
" foun^ notwithstanding which, the Oostaud never mUtakcs the r^fularity of the most 
** figured patterns. 

“ The wages of the Oostaud (die employer fiumishing materials) are fimn six to^ei^^t 
" pice per day; of the common workmen, from one to four pice (a pice in Cashmeer 
“ may be about three-halQience). 

** A merchant, entering largely into the shawl trade, frequendy oigages a number of 
“ shops, which he collects jn a spot under his ^e; or he suppUes the head workmen 
" with diread which has ben previously spun by women and afterwards coloured, and 
** th^ cany on the manufiicture at thdr own houses, having previoudy received instruc* 
** dons from the merchant reflecting the quali^ of the goods he may require^ their 
** colours, patterns, &c. 

** AAee ^e goods are G(»npleted, the morchant carries them to the custom-offioe, where 

each shawl is stamped, and he pays a certain duty, the amount of which is settled ac* 
** cording to the quality and value of the piece, The officer of the government generally 
*< fixes the value beyond what the goods are really worth. The duty is at the rate of 
** one-fifth of the {nrice. 

** Most Shawls are exported unwashed, and firesh from the ioom. In India, there is 
** no market fat unwashed shawls, 'and at Umritsir they are better washed and packed 
« thim in Caduneer. Of those sent to the westward, many are worn unwashed. 

** The wool of uduch the shawls are made is imported firnn Tibet and Tartary, in 
u which countries alone the goat which produces it is said to thrive. That which is 
« brought fixnn Rodauk is redeemed the best Its price in Cashmeer is fimn ten to 
** twenty rupees fat a turruk (which is sityposed to be abdut twdve pounds): the whitest 
** smt is the dearest 

«( It would periuqis be dffikult to determine with accuraty the quantity of shawls mano. 
** frHMtwd annually; sup pos i nj^ however, that five of all kinds are cm an average made 
" at each shop or loom in the course of a year, the ninnbm would be eighty thonsandi 
** which ia probeUy not far from the trudt** 
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On the north is a chief, whom the people of Cashmeer call the 
Baja of Little Tibet (Khoord Tibet), or of Tibet i Zerdauloo and 
Daiiro. He has probably only a part of Little Tibet Azaud Khaim 
sent an expedition into that country, but I do not know whether he 
first reduced it 

I have not heard of any inhabitants in the high mountains between 
Cashmeer and Ladauk. 

The southern mountains contain many principalities, of which the 
chief seem to be Kishtawaur, Chundunee or Chinaunee, Jummoo, 
Khussiaul and Dung Akhoroor, Rajour, and Proanch. The chiefs of 
these states retain the old Hindoo title of Raja, though they and their 
subjects are mostly Mahommedans. Their countries are thinly 
peopled, as might be expected from their nature ; but for a mountain- 
ous tract, they are not ill inhabited. The people resemble the Cash- 
merians in their language and manners, but have a great mixture of 
those of the countries to the south. 
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BOOK V. 

THE ROYAL GOVERNMENT OF CAUBUL. 


CHAP. 1. 

OF THE KINO. 


TN most Asiatic governments, there are no limits to the power of 
the crown but those of the endurance of the people ; and the 
King’s will is never opposed unless by a general insurrection. Among 
the Afghauns, however, the power of the Dooraunee aristocracy and 
the organization of the other tribes affi>rd permanent means for the 
control of the royal authority, and for the peaceable maintenance 
the privileges of the nation. But, as they have no statute law (exc^t 
that of Mahomet), and no public records of the proceedings of their 
government, it is impossible that any regular constitution should have 
grown up among them. There are, however, some established cus- 
tbms and opinions respecting their government, which I shall proceed 
to state. 

The crown is hereditary in that branch of the house of 8uddozye, 
which is deseeded from Ahmed Shauh. Hiere does not, however, 
app^ to be any rule fixed for its descending to the eldest son. 
\^en a King dies, it has been usual for the great Dooraunee Sirdars 
presoit at the court, to meet and cmisider which of his sons is to suc- 
ceed. They are determined by the will of the fiither, and by the age 


II 
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and character of each of the princes ; and their voice secures the 
possession of the capital) and gives a great advantage to the prince in 
whose favour it declares ; hut the practice of conferring the different 
great governments on the King*s sons generally leads to a contest, 
which is decided by the wealth, abilities, and popularity of the 
rivals. 

The whole of the royal family, except those whom the King parti- 
cularly favours, are imprisoned in the upper citadel of Caubul, where 
they are well treated, but closely confined. Those who remain at 
large are appointed to the government of provinces or the command 
of armies, where the ostensible authority of a Suddozye is required to 
secure the obedience of the great, and to sanction capital pimish- 
ments ; they are, however, in general, entirely under the control of 
a deputy of the King's appointing. 

The King’s tide is Shauhee Doorree Doorraun, but it is only used 
in treaties and other public instruments. In general, he is merely 
styled Shauh or Padshauh (the King), and the common people often 
call him by his name, Mahmood, or Shuja, without imy addition at 
all. The court is called the Derree Khauneh, which, like Durbar in 
India, and Aulee Kaupee (jSublime Porte) in Turkey, signifies the 
gatej a form of orient^ adulation which implies that a subject ought 
to intrude no further into the palate even in his thoughts. 

The King has the exclusive privil^e of coining, and his name is 
put on all the rncmey in the empire. It is well known what conse- 
quence’ the Asiadcs attach to this right, and that they regal'd the 
possession of it as the chief test of sovereignty. A similar test is the 
privily enjoyed by the King, of being prayed for in the Khootbeh 
(part of the Mahommedan religious service). 

He has the right of war and peace, and can make treades of his 
own authority. Notwithstanding the example of Shawl*, it 


* Burt of the oountiy of the Cenken, which was granted Ahm^ ^BM mh to the 
prinoe of Bdochestauo. 
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to be understood that he cannot cede any part of the territory occu- 
pied by A%haun tribes. 

All appointments are in his gift; but» in many.cases» his dioice is 
confined to particular fiunilies ; of this description are the chiefthips 
of tribes. Some offices of the states and many even of the King’s 
household) are also hereditary; 

He has the entire control of the revenue) both in collection and 
expenditure. He cannot) however, increase the settlement of the 
land revenue) fixed by Ahmed Shauh) which is very light The only 
means he possesses of increasing his resources, derived from the 
A%haunS) are fines, compositions for military service ; and, in some 
cases, arbitrary valuations of the produce, on which the revenue is 
assessed. 

These expedients are not very productive, and the use of them, 
in cases where the government could easily enforce a new assess- 
ment, seems a dear acknowledgment that the prerogative is limited 
in this respect 

The King cannot resume the grants of his predecessors. In civil 
wars, the grants of one pretender are resumed by the oth^, on the 
ground of their not being the acts of a lawful monardi ; but even 
this is not often done. 

The customs have never been altered. I do not know whether the 
King has the right to increase them ; he certainly has the power, as 
his doing so would not immediately afi^ any body of men strong 
enough to question his orders. 

The King has the control of military levies, and the command of 
the army. 

A part of the administration of justice has berni shewn to be left 
to the internal government of the tribes; the other branches belong 
to the sovereign, who appoints all Caioees ; and coi^rms thmr sen« 
tonces in places where they have criminal jurisdictkm. In cases 
where the crime is against t^ state, the King is the s(de judge. His 
power, however, does not, even in this case* extend to the lifo of a 

3 V ; 
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Suddozye (the King's tribe). Timour Sheuh put the grand vizier 
to death) and the measure was never blamed ; Shauh Mahmood's 
execution of Meer^AUum Khaun (the head of the Noorzyes)* was 
condemned for its injustice) not for its ill^ality ; but the execution 
of Wufiadar Khaun Suddozye and his brothers) by the -same prince) 
is still universally reprobated) as contrary to the fundamental laws of 
the state. 

The King has the direction of religious afbirS) but the national 
rdigion being firmly established) he has little room for interference. 
The rights which the A%haun nation possess over the conquered 
provinces and other dependencies of the state) are entirely vested in 
the crown. 

Besides the direct powers thus possessed by the King) it is obvious 
he must derive much influence from the exercise of them. 

In the policy of the Court of Caubul towards its own subjects) the 
most striking object is the close connection of the King with the 
DoorauneeS) and rivalry between him and the aristocracy of that 
tribe. It is the King's policy to keep the Dooraunees in subjection 
to himself) while he exalts them over the other A%hauns. 

For this purpose) he protects the TaujikS) and all othem whose 
power he can use to depress the nobleS) without endangering the 
ascendancy of his tribe. His policy towards the Dooraunee lordS) 
the TaujikS) and the Aighaun tribes respectively) resembles that of a 
King of Scotland towards the baronS) the burgesses, and the dans of 
the Highlands. 

The King' s object with the Aighaun tribes is, to get men firom the 
western, and money from the eastern ; with the provinces also, the 
practice of the government has been to exact little from those in the 
west, and use them for defence alone ; but to avail itself of the re- 
sources of the eastern provinces, and of the means they afibrded for 
further extmision of ierritoiy. 

In like manner in foreign policy the A%hauns have shewn no de- 
sire for western conquest Their views towards Persia and Toor- 
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kistauii) were confined to the defence of Khorassaun and Bulkh. 
It was, indeed, a death-bed injunction of Ahmed Shauh to his 
sons, not to attack the Uzbeks, whom he called a hive witliout 
honey. 

Another wise precept is attributed to him, which was, to forbear 
attacking the Siks, till their zeal had subsided, and their manners 
softened. In fact, the Siks have become attached to agriculture, and 
have entirely lost their aptitude for the protracted and desultory 
warfare, which enabled them to withstand the power of Ahmed 
Shauh. 

The A%haun government has always shewn a good deal of mode> 
ration towards its own subjects, its dependent states, and even its 
enemies. It is mild in punishments, and its lenity is more conspicu- 
ous, from a comparison with the severity of the Persians. It is not 
uncommon for a great rebellion to terminate without a single execu- 
tion ; and when there are punishments for rebellions, they always 
fall on the chiefs alone. The Persian practice of blinding or maim- 
ing the common people is unknown. During the time the embassy 
was at Peshawer, there was but one execution ; it was that of a 
Sheeah dervise, who was tried on the accusation of the Moollahs, 
and found guilty of blasphemy. 

The Afghaun government, however, like most others in the east, 
is disgraced by the perfidious means sometimes resorted to by its 
ministers to seize offenders, and by the use of torture. A tempta- 
tion to the former practice may be found in the ease with which a 
criminal can elude the pursuit of government, in a country so full of 
fiistnesses) and where it is a point of honour to assist a fugitive. The 
use of torture was learned from the Persians : it has long existed, 
but it is only under Mahmood that it is commonly practised. It is 
chiefly made use of to extort mon^, and, consequently, foils oftenest 
on the ridi and great. 

The government endeavours to maintain quiet and prosperity 
among all the A^j^n tribes; bnt, aware of their haying interests 

8 IT 2 
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distinct from its owD) it does not watch over their welfiure with that 
solicitude which one would expect from a King towards his own no* 
tion. The provinces are generally gov^ed with tolerable mildness 
and equity, in some cases from the weakness, and in others from the 
wisdom of the government. The eastern provinces suffer most from 
the rapacity of the government and its agents ; seldom from jea* 
lousy GS wanton insolence. Cashmeer alone suffers every sort of 
tyranny. 

The A%haun government has little information about neighbour- 
ing states. Though its attention was long directed to India, and 
though its merchants frequmitly visit that country, tlie greatest 
ignorance of its state still subsists. The ministers know that the 
Mogul empire has declined, but have a very imperfect knowledge of 
the numerous states that have been erected on its ruins. They are 
rather better acquainted with Persia and Tartary, but even there 
they trust to the reports of merchants and travellers. They have 
no news-writers (as in India), fknbassies are rare, and never per- 
manent 

Twelve years of civil war have, in a great degree, altered the 
government even from what is described above. The King is 
now more dian ever dependent on the Dooraunee lords, and is, 
in consequence, deprived of aU choice in the appointment of his 
ministers, and nearly of all control over them in the exercise of their 
powers. 

The armies of the state being engaged in wars among themselves, 
many of the tribes and provinces have become rebdlioua or refrac- 
tory, and many of the sources of revenue are, therefore, cut off. Of 
what could still be realized, great part has bemi given m Tecools 
to the principal nobility ; what remidns, ^s almost entirely ccmsumed 
by the embezzlements of governors and ministers, which the King 
can no longer correct, lest his strictness should deprive him of his 
adherents. 

As ihe King cannot compel the tribes to send the oontingeuts of 
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men which they are bound to iiimish, his army is composed of 
soldiers who come for pay, or from attachment to their leaders. 
The failure of the revenue naturally diminishes this species of army ; 
and the troops who do serve, are more at the disposal of their com- 
manders than at the King*s. 

As these resources, such as they are, are often divided between 
two competitors, it is easy to conceive how the power and influence 
of the crown must have sunk. 
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CHAP. IL 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

T he general administnU^ion of the government is conducted by 
the King, with the assistance of the vizier auzim (Grand 
Vizier). 

This officer has the entire direction of the revenue, and the 
management of the political affairs of the government, at home and 
abroad. He has also the control of all the other departments. 

The vizier ought to be appointed from the clan of Baumizye, and 
&om the family of Shauh wullee Khaun ; but this rule was departed 
from by Shauh Zemaun, who made a Suddozye* ** vizier; and by 
Mahmood, who has bestowed that office on Futteh Khaun 
Baurikzye. 

These innovations give great disgust, and used generally to be 
avoided, by allowing the office to remain in the hands of the heredi- 
tary claimants, but transferring the greater part of the powers to 
some officer more in the King’s confidence; an expedient which 


* The following remark of Sir John Malcdm on this sulyect, is illuatrative of the 
A^^un notion of govemmoit. 

** The iq;>pointment of Rdimut Ullah Khaun, commonly called Wuffiular Khaun, was 
q[>oken of with great disapprobation, when I was in Pernain 1800. It was considered 
** as a departure fnmi aU usage; and the ground o£ objectums were: * that though it 
** was proper the King should be a Suddozye,and have 1 ^ person held sacred, from be- 
" kmgjing to that venarated tribe, his vizier ought not to be of the same tribe, as if he 
** also was safe fhm attack, no one would be responsiUe for the acts of cruel^ and op- 
** pression that mi^t be cmmnitted:’ others deemed the King impolitic in appointing a 
** Suddo^ to be his vizier, as such an officer mig^t aspire to die crown, on t^ ground 
** of being tme of that tribe." 
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occasions much confusion) and fosdenit almost impossible to knoir 
exactly the duty or powers of any <^oer of government* 

Next to the vizier in the general administration) the principal 
ministers are the Moonshee Baushee (or chief secretuy)) who mane- 
ges all the King's correspondence '; and the Hireanrah Banshee) who 
u at the head of the intelligenoe department) and who has the eom- 
mand of all the Choppers and Cossids (mounted and foot messen- 
gers). Under this head may also be considered the Nusukchee Bau- 
sheC) whose duty it is to superintend all punishmaatS) and who is 
besides a kind of earl marischal ; and the Zubt BegeO) who smaes on 
all property ordered to be confiscated or sequestrated. 

The heads of the revenue and judicial departments) and the chiefs 
of the army are among the greatest officers of state) but thehr func- 
tions will be more conveniently mentioned) when the branches of the 
administration with whidb they are connected) are explained. 

The officers of the court and household are very numerous. Their 
establishment is formed exactly on the model of Naudir Shauh's. 
Each of the branches belonging to it is distinguished by a particular 
dress *. The appearance of the court is very regular and decorouS) 
and must have been magnificent before the civil warS) and the plun- 
der of the furniture and decorations of Ihe palaces. 

The principal heads of these departments are the following : the 
Meer-Akhor, or master of the horse) whose employment is hereditary 
in the head family of the Ishakzyes. 

The office of Ishikaghaussee Baushee is a considerable one) here- 
ditary in a great family of Populzyes. The meaning of the word in 
Turkish is door-keeper^ but the duty is that of master of ceremonies* 
The station of Arz Begee is hereditary in die fiimily of Akram 
Khaun. The duty is to repeat in an audible voice to the King) any 
thing that is said by his subjects who are admitted to his presence. 
It is intended to oorr^ the mistakes which people unaccustomed to 


See Piste XIIL end XIV. 
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the court mii^t make in the language of ceremony^ and also to avoid 
the inconvenienoea arising from the great distance at which strangers 
are kept from the person of the King. The office is important, as 
the King often desires the Arzbegee to enquire into representations 
made through him, and is guided in the decision by his report. 

The Jaurchee Baushee and Jaurchees are criers attached to the 
Arzb^ee. 

The Chaous Baushee presents persons admitted to pay their respects 
to the King, dismisses the court, and communicates the King’s orders 
on such occasions, according to set forms in the Toorkee language. 

There are many other officers who are at the head of establishments 
maintained for purposes of state, but none of any weight in the court. 

The offices of Sundookdar Baushee (keeper of the wardrobe, or 
keeper of the jewels), of Hukeem Baushee (chief physician), and the 
heads of different departments of the housdiold (as the hunting and 
hawking establishments, the kitchen, the eamel and mule establish- 
ments, &C.), do not merit much ncrtice, though some of them are filled 
by people of consequence. 

The Peeshkhedmuts desme, however, to be mentioned ;• for though 
they are menial servants about the King’s person, they are often men 
of rank, and frequently of great influence with their master. 

The Eunuchs have also a good deal of weight, from their being 
admitted to the King’s presence at all times, and being allowed to 
be present at the most secret deliberations. 

The expences of the household are defrayed by particular funds 
allotted for that purpose, and managed by a particular establishment, 
of which the King’s private treasurer a^d the Mooshrif or auditor of 
accounts are the heads. 
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CHAP. m. 

OF THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM INTO PEOVINCES. 

whole kingdom is divided into twenty-seven provinces or 
districts ; exclusive of Belochistaun, the chief of which country 
is, except in mime, rather a party in an unequal alliance than a 
subject. 

The eighteen most important are each governed by a Haukim, who 
collects the revenue and commands the militia ; and a Sirdar, who 
commands the regular troops, and whose duty it is to preserve the 
public tranquillity, and to enforce the authority of the Haukim and 
Cauzy : when the Haukim is a Dooraunee, he usually holds the office 
of Sirdar also. 

The administration of civil justice is conducted by the Cauzy. 

Under the Haukim and Sirdar, the revenue and police are admi- 
nistered by the beads of tribes ; and under tliem, by the heads of the 
subdivisions of their tribes. 

The importance of the heads of tribes is greater or less in pro- 
portion to the degree of subjection in which the country is held : 
where the tribes are powerful, every thing is done through the 
heads ; where they are weak, as at Peshawer, the Haukim and Sir- 
dar send their orders direct to the heads of subdivisions ; and in 
Cashmeer, among the Taujiks, and in the provinces on the Indus, 
where there are many Hindukees, the Haukims or Sirdars send their 
officers to individuals, or employ the heads of villages as their in 
struments. 

The eighteen provinces where Haukims reside are, Heraiit, Enr- 

3 X 
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rah) CandahaT) Ghuznij Caubul) Baumican and Ghorebund, Jellalla- 
bad) LughmauH) Peshawer, Dera Ismael Khaun, Dera Ghauzi Khaunj 
Shikarpoor, Sewee, Sind) Cashmeer) Chuch Hazaureh) Lya) and 
Mooltaun. 

In all these placeS) the Haukims are removable at pleasure ; except 
when they contract for the revenue, in which case they ought to be 
left till the end of the year. 

They are still removed in all but Sind (where the King always 
selected the Haukim from a particular family, and where, since 
1790, he has lost all internal control) ; Mooltaun and Lya (where the 
King has not been able* to remove the governor since Shauh Mah- 
mood*s accession ) ; and Heraut, which has been kept by Prince Ferooz 
since Mahmood’s expulsion. 

The other nine divisions are generally composed of countries be- 
longing to A^haun tribes. There is a Dooraunee governor ap- 
pointed to each, who is called Sirdar. He never resides in his 
government ; but, once a year, goes himself or sends a deputy, with 
or without a force (according to the necessity of using intimidation), 
to collect the revenue. At other times, the regulation of the coun- 
try is left to the heads of tribes, subject to some control in extraor- 
dinary cases from the Sirdar. The Sirdar, in most cases, recom- 
mends the member of the head family whom he thinks fittest for the 
chiefship of each tribe under him. There are Cauzees appointed by 
the King in these divisions, but their authority, if supported at all, is 
enforced by the head of the tribe. 

The governments of this last description are the following : the 
Ghiljies, which includes the A%haun parts of Lughmaun and Jella- 
labad ; the Saufees and Tagou ; Bungushaut, including the Jaujees 
and Torees ; Damaun, including the Murwuts, &c. up to Bunnoo 
and Dour ; Kuddeh Chuchaunsoor and Kbhkee Gundoomee, on the 
borders of. Seestaun ; Ghoraut (the Hazaurehs) ; Leeahbund (the 
Eimauks) ; Izfezar, or Subzewar, near Furrah ; Araurderreh, and 
Pooshtee Coh. 
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The Sirdars are removeable at pleasure, but it seems usual to keep 
their offices in particular families. 

These divisions, as including more unsettled parts of the country, 
have fallen off from the royal authority, in a greater proportion than 
those under the Haukims. 


8x2 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE BEVENUE. 


' I 'HE whole revenue of the Caubul govemmenty in settled timeS) 
may be reckoned at something near three crores * of rupees ; 
but of this upwards of a crore is remitted to difierent half-subdued 
princes, who are content to hold their revenue as a grant of the 
King’s, but who never would have consented to give it up to him. 
This description of revenue cannot be considered among the King of 
Giubul’s resources. 

The real revenue falls a good deal within two crores. 

Of this a great part (about half) is assigned in Tecool (Jageer), 
most of it was granted on condition of military service, and the bene- 
fit which the King derives from it will appear in the account of his 
army ; the rest is allotted to maintain the Moollahs or religious 
officers, or given in charity to dervises and Syuds. 

The remaining sum was received by the King till the breaking out 
of the present troubles. By the best accounts, it amounted to upwards 
of nine million of rupees. 

The principal source of the King’s income is the land revenue, 
which is assessed on the produce according to fixed proportions, 
which vary with the nature of the land, and are difierent in different 
provinces. Some of the A%haun tribes, and of the remoter provinces, 
are not subject to this mode of assessment, but pay a fixed sum annu- 
ally. The other sources of the revenue are the town duties and 


* A crore of rupees is about a million of pounds sterling. 
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customs ; the produce of the royal demesne ; the produce of fines 
and forfeitures ; the profits of the mint, and perhaps some other 
trifling receipts. 

The provisions supplied to the King’s household, and part of his 
army, by the people through whose country he passes, even when they 
are not subject to the payment of revenue, mifst also be reckoned 
among the resources of the state. 

Besides the above, another less fixed branch of revenue is created 
by accepting of the commutations in money for the troops whi<h 
ought to be furnished by particular districts and tribes. Fines were 
at all times levied from Haukims on their Appointment to profitable 
districts, and in these unsettled times, an unavowed profit is derived 
from the sale of offices. 

The land revenue is collected by the head man of each village, and 
paid in some cases through the head of his tribe, and in others 
directly to the Haukim or his agents. The Haukim generally farms 
the revenue of his province from government, and lets out that of the 
districts under him. Once a year, he gives in his accounts, which 
pass through several officers before they receive the King’s approba- 
tion. The expences of management, the assignments that have been 
given on the province, the price of articles commissioned by Uie 
King, and similar charges, are struck off, and the balance is either 
sent to the treasury, or more firequently, orders, equal to its amount, 
are given to the troops, and others who have claims on government. 

Both in the course of the collections and of the payments, when 
they are made in this last manner, great peculation is practised by 
the Haukim. 

The smaller provinces, under military Sirdars, are not farmed. 

The King’s principal expences are the payment of the army, the 
household, the court establishment, and the clergy. 

The expences of the army are small in comparison to its strength, 
from the number of Tecools appropriated to maintain it 

The expences of the household are in some measure lightened by 
the payment in gr^, sheep, and cattle, appropriated to that branch* 

10 
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The pay of the great civil officers is small. They are in a great 
measure maintained by bribes and perquisites, which, although they 
have the most pernicious eflect on the resources of the state, do not 
diminish the revenue actually brought to account. 

The Moollahs are paid by Tecools, or receive orders on Haukims, 
or money from (he treasury ; the expence is said to be considerable. 

The whole expence of the King of Caubul, exclusive of that de- 
frayed by Tecools, &c. was not much above half a crore of rupees in 
quiet years ; and what remained of the revenue, used to be kept as a 
fund for extraordinary expences. 

The treasures of the crown have long since been dissipated, and 
the only wealth the King possesses consists in a very valuable collec- 
tion of jewels, which, although greatly diminished since Timoor 
Shauh’s reign, has in some measure been preserved by the difficulty 
of finding purchasers to whom parts of it might have been transferred 
during the distresses of the government. 
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CHAP. V. 

JUSTICE AND POLICE OF THE KINGDOM. 

J USTICE is administered in cities by the Cauzee* the Mooftees, 
the Ameeni Mehkemeh, and the Darogha of the Adawlut. 

In civil suits, the Gauzy receives complaints and sends a summons 
by an officer of his own to the defendant. The cause is tried accord- 
ing to the rules and forms prescribed by the Shirra, or Mahommedan 
law, modified by certain acknowledged parts of the Pooshtoonwullee, 
or customary .law. In doubtful cases, the Mooftees give their law 
opinion supported by quotations from books of authority. 

The Cauzy’s orders are never disobeyed } it being reckoned im- 
pious to refuse to conform to the Shirra. If he should be resisted, it 
is the duty of the Sirdar to enforce his decree. 

The Ameeni Mehkemeh receives charge of deposits. 

The Darogha i Adawlut is supervisor over the whole, and his duty 
is to see that all proceedings are conformable to law. 

In criminal complaints, the rules are nearly the same, but the 
practice is different. Criminals are generally first brought to the Sir- 
dar, and the Cauzy*s sentence, in all important cases, is executed 
by him : this gives the Sirdar a degree of power, which is particularly 
felt when he disagrees with the Cauzee. 

* Where the King happens to reside, criminal complaints are made 
to him. In trifling matters, he refers them to the Cauzy, or desires 
the Arzbegee (the officer through whom representations are made to 
him) to settle them : serious complunts are always referred to the 
Cauzy, and the King orders the sentence to be executed, after a 
formal protestation, that Uie guilt of it, if unji^t, is on the head of the 
judge. 
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There are Cauzees in all considerable toMms in the Caubul domi- 
nions, and they have deputies over the whole country, except that of 
the three or four tribes who are reckoned to be in open rebellion. 

The Cauzees no where interpose unless an application is made to 
them : this happens more rarely in the more remote parts of the 
country, where they are chiefly appealed to in civil cases. When a 
crime is not acknowledged by the accused, it is always referred to the 
Cauzy, but acknowledged crimes are most frequently decided on by 
Jirgas, in the manner already described. 

The usefulness of the Cauzees* courts is in a great measure destroyed 
by the corruption which prevails in them ; and, in towns and their 
neighbourhood, justice is further impeded by the power and influence 
of the great. 

The Cauzees are appointed by the King, at the recommendation 
of the Imaum of the household. 

A few only have salaries from the treasury. There is, however, 
in some places, if not in all, a small tax imposed on every family in 
the district, which goes entirely to the Cauzy. They have also fees 
on marriages; on affixing their seals to deeds; and perhaps on the 
causes they decide. 

The Mooftees have a fee on every opinion they give ; but this can- 
not by itself be enough to maintain them. 

The police of towns is managed mider the Sirdar by the Meershub^ 
the Mohteseb, and the Darogha of the Bazars. 

The Meershub answers to the Cutwal in India. He has watchmen 
under him called Kishikchees, who are posted on different guards in 
the town. In Peshawer, and probably in other towns, there are many 
other watchmen paid by the people of the ward which they guard. 
The Meershub goes the rounds at night, and takes up thieves, dis- 
turbers of the peace, and offenders against morals. Both the Meer- 
shubs and the Mohtesibs are odious and discreditable offices; and 
they are probably the source of much oppression. In Peshawer, at 
least, the Meershub pud an annual sum for his office, and extorted 
fees from gaming-houses, wine-shops, persons whom he took up <m 
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suspicion, and from the few houses of ill fame that are tolerated 
there. 

The Mohtesib inflicts the punishments prescribed by the Mussul- 
man law, on persons who drink wine, or are guilty of similar irr^- 
larities : in Peshawer he does the duty of the Darogha of the Bazars. 

There are Mohtesibs who go circuits twice or llirice a year in the 
country, and inspect the conduct of the inhabitants. 

The Mohtesibs in towns have pay, and are entitled to a small tax 
on shops. 

Those in the country levy their annual fees when on their circuits. 
The Mohtesib is always a Moollah. 

The Darogha of the Bazars fixes prices, and superintends weights 
and measures : under him there is a head of each trade, called Cud- 
khoodah or Reeshsufeed, who is also employed in levying the taxes. 

In the King's palaces and in camps there is a Cauzee Asker, or 
Judge of the army, and Mohtesib of the army, who do the same 
duties as those in towns. 

In the country the people to whom the land belongs are answerable 
for the police. In cases of robbery and thefl:, if the chief of the 
village, or of the division of a tribe, in whose lands the crime was 
committed, fail to produce the thief, he pays the value of the property 
stolen, and levies it on the people under him. 

In dangerous roads that are much frequented, there are parties 
stationed to protect travellers .; these are provided by the Khaun of 
the tribe in whose lands the road lies, but are pud by the King. 

The police is after all veiy bad. In many parts of the kingdom, 
travellers enjoy security by engaging an escort of the tribe, or by 
pa3ring customs to its chief ; but the King can do little to protect 
them, except by sending troops to ravage the lands of notoriously 
predatory tribes, and to bring in the chieft. The police does not 
interfere in murders for retaliation, except in towns and their 
vicinity. 
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THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

established army consists of Dooraunees, Gholaumi Shauhs, 
and Karra Nokur; there is also a sort of militia called 
Eeljauree, which is called out on extraordinary occasions ; and 
volunteers are entertained in actual war under the denomination of 
Dawatullub. 

The Dooraunee clans are obliged to furnish nearly twelve thousand 
men, as the condition on which they hold their Tecools, or rent-free 
lands, granted them by Ahiiied Shah and Naudir. In addition to 
those, they receive three months pay in the year when on actual 
service. This is a sum equal to £ 10, which, with their lands, is 
reckoned to make their whole pay equal to £ 40 per annum. 

They are called out by the King’s order, issued to the chief of each 
clan, and by him notified to the Khauns under him. They assemble 
the men due by their several subdivisions, and bring them to the 
place appointed for the rendezvous of the army, where they are 
mustered and registered before the King. 

The men of each clan form a separate corps, called Dusteh, sub- 
divided and commanded according to descent, as in the civil arrange- 
ment of the clan. 

The greater part of the Dooraunees only attend the King during 
military operations. 

In wars carried on near the Dooraunee country, the King could 
raise as many Dooraunees as he could pay. 

The establishment of the Gholaum ^aundh, or corps of Gholaumi 
Shauhs, is upwards of thirteen thousand men. 
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It was first formed by Ahmed Shah, of the different foreigners 
whom he found established in the Dooraunee country, and of the 
troops of Naudir’s army and other Persians who attached themselves 
to the Douraunee government. 

He afterwards recruited them from the Taujiks of Caubul and the 
districts round it. An arrangement has since been made with the 
chiefs round Caubul and Peshawer, for supplying men from their 
tribes for this corps, and receiving payment by assignments of land. 

The Cuzzilbaushes, who form about a third of the Gholaum 
Khauiieh, are the best part of the whole. Though they have been 
so long settled in Caubul, and have engaged in trades, they still 
retain their original character of military adventurers ; being good 
troops on service, but more thoughtless and debauched than even 
their countrymen in Persia. 

They are more faithful than the Afghauns in civil wars, knowing 
that they may at some time be in the power of any prince they 
offend j and that one party will be less exasperated by their fidelity 
to its adversaries, than the other would be at their perfidy in desert- 
ing it. 

The Gholaums suffer more hardship than any troops in the army. 
They enlist for perpetual service, and they have no means of obtain- 
ing redress of grievances, or even of securing their regular payment 
If he could pay them regularly, the King could probably raise double 
the number from the Taujiks round Caubul. 

The Gholaums are divided into Dustehs, commanded by officers 
named Kooler Aghausses. These officers are commonly dependents 
of the King’s, and frequently Peshkhedmuts (personal attendants) and 
Eunuchs. 

The number of Dustehs is generally from eight to ten: their 
strength is various. 

The permanent troops, besides the Gholaums, are the Shaheen- 
chees, men mounted on camels which carry large swivels. They are 
reckoned at seven or eight hundred. 

The King of Caubul is said to have many guns, but Shauh Shuja 
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had only five* when he took the field at Feshawer in 1809. They 
were much worse in all respects than any I have ever seen amoi^ the 
native armies of India. 

The King has a guard of a few hundred Hindostaunee Sepoys* 
which mounts at the gate of the Haram. They are dressed in imita* 
tion of our Sepoys, but seem to have no discipline. 

The irregular infantry, who garrison forts, are paid from the 
revenue of the province they are situated in. There were only one 
hundred and fifty at most in the fi>rt of Attock. 

The troops kept up by governors of provinces, have been men- 
tioned (where it could be ascertained) in the account of the provinces. 
Th^ can seldom be employed, except in wars carried on in the pro- 
vince or its neighbourhood. 

The Karra Nokur are fiimished in time of war by the owners of 
land, at a rate fixed in former times. The expence of this service 
was provided for by a remission of revenue at the first settlement. 
The numbers vary ; the courtiers pretend that a man is due for each 
plough ; and the tribes near Caubul, perhaps furnish the number due 
on that principle : the more powerfiil, or more remote tribes supply 
a much smaller proportion, and some none at all. The Taujiks fiir- 
ni^ a greater proportion than the A%hauns. On the whole, the 
number furnished is less than that either of the Dooraunees or 
Gholaums. 

They are formed into Dustehs, and commanded by Dooraunee 
Sirdars ; probably by those who have the government of their tribes. 
Each division has, besides, a subordinate chief of its own tribe. 
When they are ordered out, the Mulliks call upon the owners of 
land to furnish their proportion ; and they have their choice to serve 
or pay for a substitute. The sum to be paid for a substitute* depends 
on the expected duiation of the service* and generally is fiom five to 
seven tomans (from ^10 to £ 14 ) $ from this the head of the village 
entertains a horseman, generally at three tomans ; and there is no 
difficulty in procuring a person to serve fix>m among the poorer 
people in the village or its neighbourhood. 
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The Dooraunee chief often takes the money instead of insisting on 
receiving the horseman, and by this means the real strength of the 
Karra Nokur is generally under what it is rated at 

Besides this, the King not unusually receives payment in money, 
instead of the number of Karra Nokur required from 'a particular 
tribe or district. 

The men who go on service, are obliged to remain with the army 
till they are regularly dismissed, without any allowance from the 
King, or any further advance from the head of their village. Each 
division is, however, obliged to give an allowance of grain to the 
families of the horsemen furnished by it. Since the decline of the 
monarchyj the King may have been obliged, by the want of power 
to compel the Karra Nokur to serve, to make them some allowance 
while on service ; but that is no part of the constitution of this body 
of men. 

Except a corps not exceeding two thousand, which is due from 
the G>histaun of Caubul, the Karra Nokur are all horse. 

The Eeljauree are a militia raised on extraordinary occasions. It 
seems to be understood that the number to be furnished, ought to 
be equal to a tenth of the population, but that number probably 
never has been raised ; and, on the other hand it is admitted that 
the King may call out a still greater proportion, if he thinks it ne- 
cessary. The persons who serve in the Eeljauree, are of the poorest 
classes. They receive a sum calculated to support them during the 
time for whidi their services are likely to be required ; it seldom ex- 
ceeds five rupees. This money is paid by the head of each village^ 
and the expence is defrayed by a tax on all the inhabitants of the 
village (including Humsauyehs, or tradesmen), who do not possess 
land, MooUahs, and other persons exempt firom other taxes. I 
have heard that the owners of land who pay revenue, are not obliged 
to contribute to the Eeljauree ; and, as the Karra Nokur are raised 
entirdy at the expence of this description of men, the foct of their 
exemption seems very probable. 
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From the smallness of their pay, it is found difficult to get volun- 
teers for this service, and compulsion is almost always resorted to. 
For this reason, it is only among the tribes about great towns, or on 
the roads made use of by armies, that the Feljauree can be raised. 
As in most cases they cannot be kept long together, or carried to any 
distance from their own neighbourhood, the King makes little use of 
this force. The Haukims of provinces frequently assemble the Eel- 
jauree, which, indeed, is in general the only description of troops 
they have to depend on. The Eeljauree of Peshawer has, however, 
been several times called out by the King, particularly on all expedi- 
tions against Cashmeer. That of Caubul has also been called out on 
military service. 

The numbers of the Eeljauree of these two provinces seem to be 
nearly equal, and have been of different amount from four to six 
thousand each, according to the state of circumstances. They seem 
liable to be employed on public works, as well as on military service ; 
those of Caubul, for instance, were once assembled by Timour Shauh 
to clear a canal near the city. 

The Eeljauree are almost all infantry. 

They receive no pay whatever from the King, unless they should 
be kept above three months in the held. 

Dawatullub are only raised for particular expeditions. 

They receive five tomans (j^lO) when they enlist, which is suffi- 
cient pay for one campaign, and they run the Chance of the army’s 
remaining longer in the field, in the hope of providing for themselves 
by plunder. 

This description of troops are always most numerous in expeditions 
to India. On such occasions people even go without pay, in hopes 
of plunder. 

In foreign invasions, use might be made of the general rising of 
the people, called in the Afghaun country Ooloossee. This sort of 
army has been described in speaking of the tribes. Only those of 
the tribes nearest the scene of action could be mcpected to rise ; 
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they would be under no regulation on the King's part, and no good 
could be expected, in regular actions, from so ungovernable a multi- 
tude ; but if properly applied, this kind of force would not be with- 
out its advantages. Important risings have often taken place for 
public objects, not immediately connected with the tribes which rose. 
Thus, in the Sheeah and Soonnee fray in Caubul, all the neighbour- 
ing tribes, especially the Cohistaunees, came to the aid of their 
religion. 

Ooloossee troops get no pay. 

The chief officers of the army are called Sirdars. They have al- 
ways been few. In Shauh Shujau’s time there were only three. This 
permanent military rank must be distinguished from the office of 
Sirdar in each province. 

There is sometimes an officer called Sirdaree Sirdaraun, who takes 
rank of all the Sirdars, and commands every army where he is pre- 
sent. Shauh Mahmood has conferred this office on Futteh Khaim. 

The Shaheenchee Banshee, or commander of the camel artillery, 
is a considerable officer. He must be a Baurikzye. 

Almost the whole of the regular troops are cavalry. The horses 
belong to the men. Except about five hundred Peshkhedmuts (per- 
sonal servants of the King’s), there is not one man mounted on a 
horse belonging to government. The chiefs have each some Peshk- 
hedmuts, mounted on horses belonging to them, and equipped at 
their expence. These are the best mounted and armed of the whole 
army. They are generally Kuzzilbaushes. 

The horses are mostly from Uzbek Tartary, and the Toorcoman 
country along the Oxus. They are generally small, hardy, and 
active, well used to the mountainous country, in which they are em- 
ployed, and capable of making very long marches. 

The arms of the Dooraunees are, a Persian sword and a match- 
lock ; a few of the best men have spears, which they put in the rest 
when they charge, not having the skilful use of this weapon which is 
common in India. A few among them have fire-locks. The chiefs 
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have generally pistols) as have a few of the common men. Shields 
were formerly in use among them, but are now discontinued.* 

The Dooraunees never serve as infantry. 

The Gholaums are armed much in the same way, but have more 
firelocks and spears. 

The Ghiljies use the same arms as the Dooraunees, with the addi* 
tion of a small shield. 

The eastern A%hauns wear Hindoostaunee swords, shields, lea- 


* The following description of their troops is by Lieutenant Macartney who was him- 
self a cavalry officer. He is speaking of the Populzyes. 

** Their arms and dress are the same as the other Dooraunees, swords, daggers, battle- 
« axes, short matchlocks, and some with locks (firelocks) not longer than a carabine but 
*' with a Imger bore, and some of them have bayonets to fix on them. Th^ also cany 
‘‘ long horse pistols, but few of them carry spears. Tliey generally cany their arms under 
** their clo^a, or great doak. Their dress is a pyrahun, or long shirt, over it a kuba, 
« generally made of silk or chintz, with a kummer bund of shawl or loongee^ and over all 
« is a clogha, or great cloak, which hangs loose over their shoulders atid reaches nearly 
** to the ankle, llieir head dress is generally a shawl or loongee put on in the form of a 
** turban over a cap. Th^ wear boots of the Hussar form made of deer skin. Tbey are 
** gmierally cavalry, and are mounted on small horses seldom mcceeding fourteen, orfour- 
“ teen and an inch high, but remarkably hardy and active, and perform some wonderful 
long marches; but as they are in the habit of turning their horses loose into the cultiva- 
" tion wherever they go, thqr have not much trouble after reaching their ground. Th^ 
** use snaffle bridles. Their saddles are of wood, very light, and the seat is covered with 
** velvet, stuffed with cotton. They have a khogeer (a sort of pad) made generally of 
** nummud (felt), under the saddle ; some of the chiefs have very expensive ones, 

** appear for superior to the horsemen of Hindostan, but have not so good management 
** of their horses, and might not be equal to them single-handed ; but they must charge 
** with much greater velocity, their horses not being checked ly martingales or bits, and 
** consequently thty would have the advantage in a body, llity appear to understand 
« cha rging in lin^ and go with great speed. I never saw them change in double lin^ 
** but Ae troops which met the embasty as an escort, marched in divisums, and k^t their 
« regular wheeling distance. I did not see them wheel into line, but thty increa^ and 
*' diminished their fix)nt, and also fonped line to the fixmt, and kept thm files dose and 
« regular, but there is no disdpline kept up anumg than. This party of course were 
" picked men and horses, and must have reedv^ particular instructions to march in 
*' regular order with the embassy, but in general thty appear just as irregular as the 
*' armies of Hindostan. Thty are small men, butstoutand active, I have seoithemgo 
** at speed over rugged rocky mountains, where ifthehorseluppciiedto make afiJaeat^ 
« thty would probably be dashed to pieces.” 
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ther cuirassest matdilocks, and often apears : the use of the last 
mentioned weapon is however declining. 

Each horseman carries provisions, consisting of bread and Kooroot, 
(a sort of hard cheese,) and a large leathern bottle of water. 

The infantry have generally a sword, a shield, and a matchlock 
with a rest. Those of the Cohistan of Caubul, who are reckoned the 
best they have, carry a ftrelock, a pistol, and a short dagger, but no 
sword: the Ghiljies near Caubul, the Khyberees, and some other 
tribes, use a sort of knife about three feet long, instead of a sword. 

On a march the men of each party ^generally keep together, but 
on the whole they move with very little order ; though there are 
many officers whose duty it is to enforce r^ularity. They have few 
camp followers compared to an Indian army, and what they have are 
mostly mounted. The custom of carrying about women and children 
on service is not practised among them. They have light tents and 
little baggage, carried on horses, mules, and camels. A small bazar 
accompanies the army. 

The government appears rarely to take any trouble about provid- 
ing grain, or making preparations of any sort for their armies ; and as 
the habits of the soldiers adapt themselves to this system, they have 
less difficulty about supplies than more regular troops. 

The usual marches for armies are ftom twelve to sixteen miles. 

The government sometimes gives grain to the troops, and on very 
particular occasions it sometimes distributes money to purchase pro- 
visions. In their eastern possessions, the inhabitants of which have 
something of the submissive character of the Indians, the A%haun 
troops seize on grain, forage, firewood, and every thing else Uiey 
want, without paying for any thing ; and since the confusion in the 
government these irregularities have seldom or never been punished ; 
but in the whole of the country west of the Khyber pass, they are 
obliged to pay for every article they require. 

When their army is in an enemy’s country, they send light detach- 
ments to make incursions (which they call by the Turkish name, 
Chepawul or Chepow) either agmnst particular places which they 
endravour to surpnse, or to plunder the open country. 
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They are long detained by sieges, at which, as might be supposed, 
they are very unskilful, and which are prolonged by the nature of 
their armies and the badness of their artillery. When they come to 
a general engagement, their plan is to make a furious charge sword 
in hand, on the success of which depends the fate of the battle. The 
Persians appear always to oppose the fire of infantry to this charge, 
and frequently with success : this was the case in all Naudir’s battles, 
and in the recent one at Heraut. 

The conduct of the Dooraunees in their civil wars, gives a very 
mean idea of their military character. Their armies are very small, 
seldom exceeding ten thousand men on a side, and these are gene- 
rally ill paid and disobedient. The victory is decided by some chiePs 
going over to the enemy ; on which the greater part of the army 
either follows his example or takes* to flight. Even when the battle 
is decided by the sword, there is little bloodshed, and that is chiefly 
among the great Khauns, who are interested in the result, the com* 
mon soldiers shewing much indifierence to the issue. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT. 

T he following are the appointments held by Moollahs, besides 
the law offices mentioned in the section on Justice and Police. 
The Moollah Baushee, who selects the Moollahs proper to be 
summoned to the Mujlisse Ulima, and is the channel of communica- 
tion between the Moollahs and the King. 

The King’s Imaum or Peeshnumauz, who reads prayers to the King. 
The Imaum Paurikaub, who attends the King on journies or other 
occasions, when his ordinary Imaum may be absent. 

The above belong to the royal household. The following compose 
the establishment of the great towns. 

The Shekhool Islam : copies of all patents for stipends and pen- 
sions in money to Moollahs are deposited with him, he receives the 
amount ordered in each from the Haukim, and pays it to the Moollahs 
to whom it is due. 

The Sudder of the city. He keeps a register of all church lands, 
whether granted by the King or left by private persons, and assigns 
them according to their original destination under the King’s direction. 

The Imaum of the King’s mosque reads prayers there on Fridays, 
and on the two great festivals called the Beds. 

The second Imaum of the King’s mosque reads the Mussulman 
service on every day but those above mentioned. 

Tlie Moollahi Khuteeb : his office is to read prayers at the Edgah 
without the city on the Beds. 

The Mooderris, or professor of the King’s mosque, a MooBttb 
selected for his learning to instruct students at the royal mosquet 
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There was till lately a great office of Meer Waez, or head preacher, 
but it has been discontinued since the rebellion of the last incumbent, 
the famous Syud Ahmed Meer Waez. 

Besides the above are the Imaums of the mosques in towns. 

The Imaums of towns have fees on marriages, burials, and some 
other ceremonies, and are maintained by them and the gifts of their 
congregation. 

In the country the Imaums have grants of land from the head man 
of the tribe, or from the tribe itself^ and also receive a tax on the 
principle of tythes, but by no means amounting to a tythe of the pro- 
duce on which it is levied : all the other MooUahs, who were first 
mentioned, have salaries from the King, and some have fees besides. 

Many MooUahs wh6 do not hold offices, have pensions from the 
King, or lands assigned them by the crown, or by the charity of indi- 
viduals. Lands are also left to mosques, and are managed by the 
Imaums belonging to them. 

Students at the King’s mosque have a daUy allowance from His 
Majesty. 
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APPENDIX A. 

HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF CAUBUL, FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE 

DOORAUNEE MONARCHY. 

T ITTLE is known of the early history of the Dooraunees. By the best 
accounts * I can obtain, they appear to have been entirely independent 
till the beginning of the seventeenth century, when; being hard pressed by 
the Uzbeks, they agreed to pay tribute to Persia, as the price of protection. 
They perhaps remained on this footing till 1708, when the Ghiljies who had 
been subject to Persia, rose against the Georgian Prince Bagrathion, who 
was governor of Candahar, on the part of the last of the Sophies. At that 
time the Dooraunees seem mostly to have been settled in the mountains near 
Heraut, under the name of Abdaulees, and to have been already long engaged 
in hostilities with the Ghiljies. 

In the year 1716, the Abdaullees,. under AbdooUah Khaun Suddozye, 
invaded the Persian territory, defeated the governor of Heraut in the field, 
and took that city and many places in its neighbourhood. They were after- 
wards defeated in a battle with Mahmood Ghiljie, but as that Prince soon 
after conquered Persia, and, as his dynasty was occupied, during the short 
period of its dominion, in settling its conquests, and in wars with the Grand 
Signior, the Abdaullees remained for a long time unmolested. Not long 
after their defeat, AbdooUah was deposed, and perhaps poisoned, by Zemaun 
Khaun (the son of Dowlut Khaun and father of Ahmed Shauh), who took 
the lead among the AbdauUees, defeated a Persian army of double his num- 
ber, and successfully resisted all attempts of that nation on Heraut. So 


* Thow of Haoway, who, from the ncellence of hit hiatory of the Afghaun conqueita, w en- 
titled to attention when tteating ofthemore obicuic period which pivccdedthoie erenti. 
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rapid indeed was tbe increase of the power of the Abdaullees, that in the 
year 1722 they were able to besiege Meshhed nearly in the north-western 
extremity of Khorassaun. 

A series of revolutions afterwards took place during which the Abdaullees, 
whose government was at all times democratic, were left for some time 
entirely without a leader, their afiairs being managed most probably by a 
Jirga, or council of heads of families. At last in 1728, they were for the 
first time attacked by Naudir Shauh, and, after a short campaign of various 
success, were reduced to submit to the conqueror. 

They rebelled again under Zoolfikaur Khaun (the son of Zemaun Khaun 
and elder brother of Ahmedj who had alternately been in exile, and at the 
head of the Abdaullees, during the troubles above mentioned. They invaded 
the Persian territory, and defeated Ibrahim (Naudir Shauh’s brother) in a 
pitched battle. They were besieging Meshhed, when Naudir moved against 
them in person, and drove them back into their own territory. He opened 
the siege of Heraut in the beginning of 1731, and took it after a most obsti- 
nate and active resistance of ten months, in which the Abdaullees received 
some assistance from the Ghiljies. He banished the leading Suddozyes to 
Moultan, and compelled a large force of Abdaullees to join his army. 

The city of Heraut never rebelled again, but the Abdaullees in ^he 
country kept up the war for some time longer, in conjunction with the 
Ghiljies and Eimaukd. 

In the course of the next six years Naudir reduced the Ghiljies and took 
Candahar. Zoolfikaur Khaun and liis brother Ahmed Shauh were prisoners 
in that city. They were released by Naudir, and sent into Mazenderaun in 
command of a force of their own tribe. The Abdaullees having in the mean 
time distinguished themselves in his service (particularly against the Porte), 
he rewarded them with the lands they now hold in Tecool, removing them 
firom the west of Heraut to their present territory. He appears from this 
time to have shewn great attachment to the A%hauns. To this partiality, 
among other causes, is attributed his murder by the Persians in June 1747. 
On the day which succeeded that event, a battle took place between the 
A%hauns and Uzbeks under Ahmed Shauh on one side, and the Persians 
on the other. It is uncertain who began the attack, nor does the event 
ajppear to have decided any thing*. 


* A* fiur M tbit I haTe genenUy fellomd Sir William JoiiM*atraiiilation of the Naudir Namoeh. 
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After this affair Ahmed Shauh fought his way through the greater part of 
Khorassaun, and passing the fortified places without attacking them, repaired 
to Candahar, where he arrived with a force, not exceeding two or three 
thousand horse. 

He there found that a treasure coming from India for Naudir had just been 
seized by the Dooraunees, and he immediately claimed it for himself : some 
of the chiefs at first hesitated to give it up to him, though his authority as 
head of the Suddozyes was now backed by a military force. He put some of 
the most obstinate to death, and met with no further opposition in his tribe. 

In October 1747 he was crowned at Candahar; Dooraunee, Kuzzlebaush, 
Beloche, and Huzaura chiefs are mentioned as assisting at the coronation. 
Ahmed Shauh was then very young : a contemporary historian makes him 
only twenty-three years of age. 

He spent the winter in Candahar, settling the country *he had already 
acquired, and arranging his army for future expeditions. In framing his 
government he appears to have had the model of that of Persia before his 
eyes. The forms of hi^ court, the great officers of state, the arrangement 
of the army, and the pretensions of the crown, were exactly the same as those 
of Naudir Shauh ; but the difierence in the situations of the two monarchs 
was apparent in the manner in which Ahmed Shauh was obliged to modify 
Naudir’s plan, both in the administration of his internal government, 
and in the order of his measures for advancing his power at home and 
abroad. 

The Persians had long been accustomed to entire submission to a despotic 
government, and had always been attached to their sovereigns. The dynasty 
which had long ruled them was overturned by the Afghauns ; and in the 
beginning of NaudiPs career, Persia was groaning under a foreign yoke : 
Naudir took on himself the character of the deliverer of his country, and the 
restorer of its native kings : he connected himself by marriage with the royal 
family ; and when he had sufficiently secured the affections of the army, and 
the respect of the people, he confined the lawful King, and transferred his 
authority to himself. 

Succeeding to an established monarchy, he met with no serious opposition 
in Persia, and was enabled from the moment of his accession, to employ the 
whole force of the kingdom in foreign, conquests. 

Ahmed Shauh, on the contrary, had to found a monarchy over a warlike 
and independent people, by no means attached to that form of government; 
those most accustomed to be governed by a King^ had only felt his power in 
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the means which were used to compel them to pay tribute to a foreign states 
and had ever regarded him as a powerful enemy, rather than a magistrate by 
whom they were protected, and to whom they owed loyalty and attachment 
They had never been united under a native King; and, from the love of equality 
so conspicuous in their character, they were likely to view the exaltation of 
one of their own nation with even more jealousy than the tyranny of a 
foreign master. 

This dif^ence of the situation in which Ahmed Shauh was placed, from 
that of Naudir, made a corresponding variation in his policy. His first 
olgect was to secure the affections of his own tribe, on whom he depended 
for permanent support, as well as for immediate assistance. For this pur* 
pose he confirmed the Dooraunees in the possession of their lands, requiring 
no sacrifice from them, but the attendance of their contingent of troops as 
fixed by Naudir. He distributed all the great offices of his new state among 
the leading Dooraunees, and established those offices in particular fiunilies, 
in the same manner in which he fixed the crown on his own ; he left the 
hereditary chieft in possession of their privileges, and seldom interfered in 
the internal government of their clans, except in such a degree as was neces- 
sary to keep up his army, and to preserve the general tranquillity ; which he 
always effectually maintained. He took pains to improve the advantage he 
derived ftom the respect of the Dooraunees for the Suddozyes : although he 
probably regarded many of that family with jealousy, as his rivtds in the 
attachment of his tribe ; he always maintained their privileges, and enforced 
the exercise of the reqrect which was due to them. Stories are told of his 
severely punishing injuries to Suddozyes, even when offered in supporting his 
own cause. 

With the other tribes, except the Ghiljies, his plan was to endeavour to 
form a spirit of attachment to their native King, which he might hope to 
accomplish, by delivering them from foreign dominion, and by a moderate 
and gradual introduction of his own power. ^ 

His moderation towards the A%himns may, however, have been caused in 
part by other motives, as he either felt, or pretended to feel, a strong attach- 
ment to his nation, and often gave as his reason for not attacking refiractory 
tribes, that he was unwilling to bring any calamity upon his countrymen. 

For the consolidation of his power at hmne, he r^ed, in a great measure, 
<m the effects of his foreign wars. If these were successful, his victories 
would iaise his r^utation, and his conquests would so|qdy him irith the 
meant of maintaining an army, and of attaddngtbe AQ^Saim ddefii l^finmurs 
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and rewards : the hopes of plunder would induce man}r tribes to join hin^ 
whom he could not easily have compelled to submit : by carrying the great 
men with his army, he would be. able to prevent their increasing, or even 
preserving their influence in their tribes ; and the habits of military obedi- 
ence would prepare them for a cheerful submission to his government. at 
home : the troops also, having the King continually before their eyes, and 
witnessing the submission of their hereditary chiefli, would learn to regard 
him as the head of the nation ; and he might hope, as the event proved, that 
his popular manners, and the courage, activity, vigilance, and other military 
virtues which he possessed, would impress all ranks with respect, and strongly 
attach his soldiers to his person. 

The state of.the Afghaun nation and of the surrounding kingdoms, was 
favourable to the execution of this plan, as promising security to his own 
dominions, however ill organised, tod ofiering every chance of success in 
his attacks on his neighbours. 

The Dooraunees had acquired experience and discipline by their long and 
active warfare with the Persians, and afterwards by the employment of a 
large body of them under Naudir ; and the preference shewn them by that 
great commander, had raised their spirit and confidence ; so that they, with 
reason, considered tliemselves as the best troops in Asia. Their enemies, 
the Ghiljies, on the other hand, had been broken and dispirited by a long 
course of defeat and disaster. The remaining Afghauns had learned the 
events of the period which had just closed, to despise the Indians, and to 
hate the Persians ; and were, therefore, more likdy, than at any former 
period, to favour the establishment of a King of their own nation. 

The state of foreign powers was equally favourable. The weakness of the 
Indian and Uzbek empires had been exposed and increased by their contests 
with Naudir. The Beloches had also sufiered from Naudir, and, probably, 
retained a sufficient dread of the Persians, to be w^ disposed to submit to a 
moderate subjection to their (dd allies, the Afghauns, rather than expose 
themsdves to the severe government and rigid exactions of their other 
neighbours. Nusseer Khaun (the brother of Mohubbet the Beloche chief) 
had been a hostage with Naudir, and appears to have fldlen into the bands of 
Ahmed Shauh. The Eimauksand Hazaurehs had never been formidable, 
tod their vicinity to the capital and to the country the Doorauqeesb 
prevented all apprdiension of their endeavouring to assert thdr hide* 
pendtoce. 
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The fate of Persia was as yet unsettled, but the dissensions which had 
broken out in Naudir’s family, promised to disqiudify that empire from mo- 
lesting its neighbours ; and subsequent experience shewed, that the chiefs of 
western Khorassaun took no great concern in the success of the Persians, 
but were ready to submit to the power which was most able to distress, or 
to protect them, and which was likely to use its ascendency with the greatest 
moderation. 

Such was the state of afiairs when Ahmed began his conquests. He 
marched from Candahar in the spring of 1748, with twelve thousand men, 
composed of Dooraunees, Beloches, and others. He soon reduced the 
Ghiljies, and appointed Dooraunee governors over them on the footing on 
which they now stand. The governor whom Naudir had left in Ghuzilee, 
fled on Ahmed’s approach ; but Nausser Khaun, who was governor of Cau- 
bul and Peshawer, declared for the great Mogul. He was, however, driven 
out of Caubul after a feeble resistance, and was already pressed by the 
Afghaun tribes of Peshawer, when Ahmed’s advanced guards arrived, and 
forced him to cross the Indus. 

Ahmed, with undiminished celerity, swam the Indus, and expelled hfm 
from Attak and Chuch ; after which he proceeded with an army, increased 
by the A^hauns of Peshawer, to the invasion of Hindostan. The governor 
of Lahore, aware of his intention, called for succours from Delly; but 
Ahmed gave no time for preparation. He advanced rapidly through the 
Punjaub, defeated the Indian troops in sight of Lahore, and entering that 
city in triumph, prepared to advance upon Delly. In the mean time Ma- 
homed Shauh, the emperor of Hindostan, had sent off a powerful army, under 
his son and his vizier Cummeroodeen Khaun, to oppose the invaders. This 
army advanced to the Sutledge, and took post in such a manner as to cover 
the usual fords. Ahmed, informed of their position, suddenly advanced, 
crossed the Suded^ at a point higher up the river, and leaving the Indians 
in his rear, hastened to Sirhind (where they had deposited their baggage and 
stores), and captured it before the enemy could move to its assistance. 

The prince and vizier of Hindostan immediately marched to Sirhind, to 
attack Ahmed'Shauh i but losing courage as they approached, they gave up 
their resolution, and took post in the neighbourhood of that city. Ahmed 
Shauh attacked them ; and in the course of a canonade which lasted several 
days, the vizier was killed, and the actual * cmnmand of the army devolved 

on his son Meer Munnoo, who conducted himself with so mudi skill, 
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that the Dooraunees were obliged in their turn to stand on the dtfensive, 
and finally to retreat with precipitation during the night. 

Soon after this, when the Indian army had set off on its return to Delly, 
Mahommed Shauh died, and his son, who had commanded at Sirhind, succeed^ 
him : Sufdur Jung was made vizier, and Meer Munnoo left in the govern- 
ment of the Punjaub, while the new King continued his march to his 
capital. 

As soon as this intelligence reached Ahmed Shauh, he countermanded the 
retreat of his army, and marched with his usual expedition against Lahore. 
Meer Munnoo, finding himself opposed to the Dooraunee army, without the 
prospe(^ of immediate assistance from Delly ; and being, perhaps, disgusted 
with the preference shewn by his new sovereign to Sufdur Jung, submitted to 
Ahmed, and consented to hold the government of the Punjaub in his name, 
and to pay him the regular tribute of that province. 

The affiurs of the Punjaub being thus satisfactorily arranged, Ahmed 
marched back to Candahar. On his way, he settled the governments of 
Dera Ghauzee Khaun, Dera Ismael Khaun, Shikarpoor, and Moultaun. 
It was, probably, at this time also, that the southern A%haun tribes acknow- 
ledged Ahmed for King. The winter of this busy year must have nearly 
expired before Ahmed reached Candahar. 

In the spring of 1749, Ahmed Shauh Assembled an army of twenty-five thou- 
sand men, from the western part of his dominions. He first marched against 
Heraut, which surrendered within a fortnight after it was attacked. He 
then advanced towards Meshhed, reducing all the places on his route. 

Shauh Rokh Mirza, the son of Naudir Shauh, was then in possession of 
Meshhed. He came out to meet Ahmed Shauh, who received him wkh 
respect, and left him in possession of his city and territory. 

From Meshhed he marched against Neeshapoor, and detached Shauh 
Pusund Khaun Ishauk^e against Muzeenaun. and Subzwaur. Neeshapoor 
held out obstinately, and, while Ahmed was besieging it, he received intelli- 
gence of the failure of his attack on Muzeenaun, and of the defeat of his 
detachment. Being now i^prehensive of an attack from without,* he re- 
solved to make a desperate attempt on Neeshapoor. He accordingly directed 
it to be assaulted by escalade, and was beat off with great loss. Before he 
bad recovered this disaster, a strong force assembled by some other Khauns 
of Khorassaun came to the r^ef of Neesbi^oor, and, while he was en- 
gsged with them, a vigrarous sally was made from the place. The result was 
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very unfavourable to him, and he was compelled to retreat immediately to 
Mushhed, from whence he retired to Heraut. 

In the spring of 1750, Ahmed again marched against Neeshapoor, whtcb 
he now succeeded in taking. It was probably on this occasion that he re> 
duced the most remote of those parts of Khorassaun that were permanently 
attached to his dominions. 

The Dooraunee empire, I believe, never extended much beyond Neesha* 
poor on the west. Ahmed returned from this expedition to Heraut. 

In the course of the winter, or early in the next year, 1751, Ahmed 
Shauh was recalled to Meshhed by a rebellion of Meer Allum Khaun, Chief 
of Kauin, who had seized on the treasure at Meshhed, and blinded and de- 
throned Shauh Rokh Meerza. Ahmed Shauh restored Shauh Rokh, and 
soon after took Kauin and put Meer Allum to death. At this time he also 
made an attempt on Asterabad, which was repelled by the Kudjirs. 

In the summer of 1752, Ahmed Shauh marched into the Punjaub, and re- 
duced Meer Munnoo, who had revolted in his absence. During the same 
campaign, he conquered Cashmeer, and obtained by negociation a cession of 
the country as far east as Sirhind, from the great Mogul. 

After this, Ahmed returned to Candahar, and appears to have spent the 
four next years in tranquillity : his nephew Liokmaun Khaun, however, re- 
belled } and the Ghiljies attempted an insurrection during that period, but 
both were easily quelled. 

He probably employed this interval of leisure in settling Afghaunistaun, 
and the countries in its immediate neighbourhood. 

In 1756, Meer. Munnoo, the governor of the Punjaub, died. His death 
was followed by intrigues and rebellions, and the wWe province fell into 
extreme confusion. This state of things induced the court of Delly to send 
a large force under the Vizier Ghauzoodeen into the Punjaub, for the pur- 
pose of annexing it to the Mogul dominions. The vizier succeeded wiftiout 
difficulty, and gave the government to Adeena Beg, who had been deputy to 
Shauh Nuwauz Khaun, and afterwards to Meer Munnoo; and who was 
distinguished for his activity and spirit of intrigue. This done, the vizier 
returned to Delly. 

Ahmed Shauh,* on hearing of this aggression, left Candahar, crossed the 
Indus, drove Adeena out of the Punjaub, and marched straight to Delly. 
The tyranny of the vizier, and the rductance with which the emperor sub- 
jmitted to his control, had thrown that capital into great confuaibn ; and. 
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after a faint effort to oppose Ahmed in the field, the emperor submitted, and 
the Afghauns entered Delly, which suffered severely from the rapacity of the 
conqueror, and the licence of his troops. After remaining for some time at 
Delly, Ahmed Shauh sent Sirdar Jehan Khaun against the Jauts. The Sir- 
dar took Bullumgur, and then, advancing by a rapid march on Muttra, sur- 
prised the place during a Hindoo festival. A promiscuous slaughter took 
place on the arm3r’s entering the town, and many of the Hindoos were after- 
wards seized and carried into slavery. Sirdar Jehan Khaun then advanced 
against Agra, and was repulsed by the Jauts. The Dooraunees had now 
passed the whole of the summer in India, and as they were becoming ex- 
tremely sickly, Ahmed found it necessary to retire to his own dominions. 
During his stay at Ddly, he and his son Timoor Shauh married princesses of 
the royal family of India. Large portions were given with these ladies, and 
the emperor of India was compelled to bestow the Punjaub and Sind on 
Timoor Shauh. 

Before Ahmed Shauh left Delly, he gave the office of vizier of India to a 
brother of Meer Munnoo, and that of general in chief to Nujeeb Khaun, the 
Afghaun chief of Seharunpoor, who had recommended himself to Ahmed by 
joining him near the Sutledge on his advance against Delly. 

He left Timoor Shauh to command the provinces on the east of the Indus, 
under the guidance of Sirdar Jehaun Khaun. Their force consisted of a few 
Dooraunees and Persian guards with a body of troops raised in the country. 
The King wintered at Candahar, and was soon after engaged in settling dis- 
turbances which broke out in Persia and Toorkestaun } but of which I can 
gather no particulars. 

He had scarcely left India, when Ghaueoodeen Khaun, who had fied to 
Furruckabad, then in possession of the Marhattas, returned with an army of 
that nation to Delly, and laid siege to the city. After some defence, Nujeeb 
Khaun evacuated the place and retired to Seharunpoor. Nearly at the same 
time, very serious disturbances commenced in the Punjaub. They were excited 
by Adeena Beg, who had fled on the Shauh's approach, and who had after- 
wards instigated the Siks to rebel, and defeated a division of the royal troops 
at Jalinder. He had also invited the Mahratta army which had expelled 
Nujeeb Khaun from Delly, to assist in recovering the Punjaub^ and a force of 
that nation now advanced to Sirhind, commanded by Ragoba, the father of 
the present Paishwa. 

On this, Timoor Shauh and Sirdar Jehaun Khaun, who were already 
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presied by tiie Siks, and distrustful of their Hindoostaunee troops, retired to 
Emioabad. Lahore, which they evacuated, was taken by the Siks. 

The Mahrattas soon took Sirhind ; and as they continued their march to- 
wards the west, Sirdar Jehan Khaun took the resolution of saving the prince 
and his remaining troops by retiring across the Indus. He effected his retreat 
in the night, unknown to his Hindoostaunee troops, and with such precipi- 
tation, that his own family fell into the. hands of the enemy, by whom they 
were soon after released. The Mahrattas being now unopposed, pushed their 
^ conquests beyond the Hydaspes, and sent a detachment which took possession 
of Moultan. 

Timoor Shauh’s flight took place in the middle of 1758, and Ahmed Shauh 
was preparing to march ‘to India, when he was detained by the rebellion of 
Nusseer Khaun, chief of the Beloches. 

The history of Belochistaun is remarkably obscure before this period, but 
it appears that Mohubbut Khaun, whom Naudir had fixed in the govern- 
ment *, had died, and was succeeded by his second brother Haujee Khaun. 
That chief appears to have disgusted his subjects by his tyranny, and offended 
Ahmed Shauh by taking part in Lokniaun Khaun’s rebellion. It is certain, 
that he was deposed and imprisoned by means of Ahmed Shauh, and that 
Nusseer Khaun, his brother, succeeded him in the government. It is not 
known what induced Nusseer Khaun to throw off his dependence; on the 
Dooraunee government ; but he declared himself independent in the 
year 1758. 

The vizier Shauh Wullee Khaun was first sent against him, and was de- 
feated at a place in the neighbourUopd of Shawl. Ahmed then marched in 
person to Belochistaun, where he probably arrived in autumn or in the end 
of summer. He engaged and defeated Nusseer Khaun, and obliged him to 
withdraw within the walls of Kelaut, to which Ahmed laid siege. It is said 
that the Dooraunee chiefs were by no means disposed to accomplish the 
entire subjection of the Beloche prince (in whose country they were always 
secure of a retreat wheq.exposed to the anger of their own King), and that 
the vizier, in particular, maintained a correspondence with Nusseer and en- 
couraged him to hold out by representing the disposition of the Dooraunee 
lords, and pointing out the embarrassment which the King would suffer from 


* See JoneSt Histoire de Nadir Cliah. Livre IV. chap. 6. 
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the advanced season. The si^ of Kelaut lasted forty days, during which 
time ^e Dooraunee cavalry suffered severely from the scarcity of forage. 

The bad aspect of the King^s affairs in India, added to His own impatience 
for a speedy conclusion of the war i and Nusseer having made an overture for 
peace, a negociation was commenced,- and an agreement cQnduded, which 
is still the basis of the connection between the King and the Beloches. 

When the hews of Timoor Shauh’s retreat had reached the King, he had 
sent a small army under Nooroodeen Khaun Baumizye, across the Indus. 
By this time Adeena Beg was dead, and the whole of the Punjaub to the 
east of the Hydaspes, was under the controul of the Mahrattas. The Siks 
however, who had long -been a sect of military fanatics, were beginning to 
aspire to the possession of territory, and the successors of Adeena Beg kept 
up some consequence by their nominal connection with the government of 
Delly, though the great Mogul had no real authority in the Punjaub. 
Nooroodeen advanced with ease to the Hydaspes, the tract between that 
river and the Indus being at that time held by the Kauters Guckurs, Jouds, 
and other original tribes of the country, who had embrace'd the Mahomedan 
religion, and who were inclined to the Dooraunees ; nor did he meet with 
much opposition on. his march to the Acesines, as the main body of the 
Mahrattas was now withdrawn to Delly, but he did not judge it prudent to 
advance farther till the King should arrive. 

Ahmed Shauh's arrival was from various causes delayed till the winter of 
1759, when he crossed the Indus and advanced to the Acesines by the road 
of Jummoo. From that river he continued his march through the north of 
the Punjaub, the Marattas retiring as he advanced : he crossed the Jumna, 
near Seharunpopr, and was joined at that city by Nujeeb Khaun and the 
Rohilla chiefs. 

The- Mahratta army, under Datta Patail and Junkojee Sindia, was at that 
time in his neighbourhood ; but it retreated as he advanced, and continual 
skirmishes took place between the parties, till the Mahrattas reached the 
neighbourhood of Delly : they then crossed the Jumna, and advanced to 
Baudlee near Delly, so as to cover that city. 

A severe action took place at Baudlee, in which the Mahrattas were totally 
defeated and Dattajee killed: a detachment was afterwards sent against 
Mulhar Row Holkar, who was advancing to support the Mahratta interests in 
that quarter ; and Mulhar Row's army was surprised and totally defeated. 
Ahmed Shauh next took Delly, and forced Ghawzoodeen Khaun, who had 
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lately murdered the Emperor of India, AUumgeer 11. to fly to the Jaut 
countiy, where Mulhar Row and the remains of the Mahratta army had 
taken refuge. Ahmed Shauh afterwards pursued the conquest of the Dooab, 
and marched as far as Anoopshehr, where he cantoned for the monsoon, and 
was joined by the Nawaub Shuja Oodoula, vizier of Hindostan. 

In the course of this season the Mahrattas * exerted themsdves to repair 
their losses, and a powerful army of their nation arrived from the Decan, 
commanded by Wisswas Row, the heir apparent of the empire, and Shed- 
dasheo Row, whom the disastrous issue of this campaign has made so famous 
in India under the name of the Bhow. They besieged Delly, which was 
surrendered, after a spirited defence, by a small party of Dooraunees. 

The Shauh was at this time cut oflTby the Jumna from assisting his troops 
on the right bank of that river. The same cause prevented his relieving 
Coonjpoora, sixty miles north of Delly, which was taken almost in sight of 
the Dooraunee army, now advanced to the river ; but this misfortune exas- 
perated the Shauh so much that he resolved immediately to cross the river at 
all hazards, and bring the enemy to action. His passage was effected, with 
some loss ; and the Mahrattas, discouraged by the alacrity with which the 
King sought a battle, retired to Panniput, where they soon after entrenched 
themselves. With this position, and their vast train of artillery, they were 
secure from any attack ; but the distresses of an army consisting chiefly of 
horse, cooped up in an entrenched camp, may be easily conceived, and they 
were augmented by the activity of the Dooraunees, who were unremitting 
in their exertions to cut off all supplies from the enemy's camp. The 
Mahrattas, however, remained in this state for three or four months, during 
which time many partial actions took place, and some indirect overtures of 
peace were made by them through Shoojaoodoula. 

The Dooraunee army also sufiered from the want of supplies ; but the 
patience, vigilance, and activity of Ahmed Shauh, enabled him to surmount 
most of the difficulties ftiat he met with j and the confidence which the troops 
reposed on him, and the temper and moderation with which he treated his 


* The tnuiMcdont of thw period, and the details of the battle of Panniput, are given with great 
spirit and appearance of accuracy by a contemporary historian, whose narrative appears m English, 
in the third vdume of the Asiatic RcKarches. To that account I beg leave to refer my readers; but 
some passagn in it.pretent so lively a picture of the principal actors in these scenes, that I cannot re- 
liram from quoting them in this place. 
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Indian allies, prevented any discontent or disaffection in his camp ; while the 
sufferings of the Mahrattas were borne with impatience, as th^ were univer* 
sally imputed to the errors of their commander. * 

At last a laige convoy, which was coming from the south of the Dooab, 
to the Mahrattas, under an escort of ten thousand horse, commanded by 
Govind Pundit, was surprised and dispersed between Delly and Meerut by 
Attaikhaun Populzye ; and another par^, which was escorting treasure from 
Delly, having fallen into the hands of the Dooraunees, the Mahrattas would 
no longer submit to a protraction of the war, which was indeed now becpme 
impossib]e.t 

They accordingly marched out of their camp to attack the Dooraunees, 
on the 7th of Januaiy 1761. The Dooraunees got under arms, and the 
battle began a little before day{. The details of this action need not be 


• ** From the day of their arrival in their present camp* Ahmed Shauh Dooraunee caused a small 
** red tent to be pitched for himt a coss (about a mile and a half) in front of his camp, and he came 
<< to it every morning before sun-rise ; at which time, after performing his morning prayer, he mounted 
** his hoHe and visited every post of the army, accompanM by his son Timoor Shauh, and forty or 
** fifty horsemen. He also reconnoitred the camp of the enemy, and in a word, saw every thing 
<< with his own eyes, riding usually forty or fifty com every day. After noon he returned to the 
** small tent, and sometimes dined there, sometimes at his own tents in the lines ; and this was his 
•• daily practice. 

** At night there was a body of five thousand horse advanced as near as conveniently might be, to. 
wards the enemy’s camp, where they remained all night under arms i other bodies went the rounds 
of the whole encampment | and Ahmed Shauh used to say to the Hindostaunee chiefs, ** Do you 
** sleep, 1 will take care that no harm befals you:” and to say the truth, his orders were obeyed 
** like destiny, no man daring to hesitate or delay one moment in executing them. 

** Every day the troops and cannon on both sides were drawn out, and a distant cannonade, with 
many skirmishes of horse took place : towards the evening both parties drew off to their camps. 
** This continued for near three months : during this time there were three very severe though par- 
** tial actions. And thus every day were the two armies employed, from morning to nine or ten at 
<< night, till at length the Hindostanee chiefs were out of all patience, and entreated the Shauh to 
** put an end to their fatigues, by coming at once to adecisive action | but his constant answer was, 
« This is a matter of war, with which you are not acquainted. In other affurs do as you please, 
<< but leave this to me. Military operations nrast not be precipitated | you shall see how I will 
« manage this affair | and at a proper opportunity will bring it to a successful conclusion.” 

f << In this last extremity, the Bhow wrote me a short note withhis own hand, which be sent by 
one of his most confidential servants. The words of the note were these. 

** The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hM another drop. If any thing can be done, do 
it, or else answer me plainly at onees hereafter there will be no time fisr writing or qpeaking.” 

X ^ The Navab^s harearrahs brought word, Aat the Ibhrattas were coming out of their Bneib 
^ the artSIci^ m front, and the troops fisBowing^oso beUndt 
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enlarged on here. The King's centre composed of the Rohillas, the 
Dooraunee Dusteh of Populzye, and a division of half the King's guards, 
was thrown into confusion by the fire of the enemy's guns, charged by their 
horse, and almost entirely driven ofiTthe field, notwithstanding the exertions 
of the vizier, who quitted his horse and declared his resolution to die at 
his post. * 

The reserve was then brought up by the King in person, and the Mahrattas 
repulsed in their turn : at the same time they were taken in fiank by the left 
wing of the Dooraunees ; and the consequence was their entire defeat and 
rout. The general, the heir apparent of the Mabratta empire, and almost 
the whole of the army perished in the fight or the pursuit, t 


Immediately on hearing this his Excellency went to the Shauh’s tenti and desired the eunuchs to 
** wake his Majesty that moment, as he had some urgent business with him. 

The Shauh came out directly, and enquired what news: the Navab replied, that there was no 
<< time for explanation, but desired His Majesty to mount his horse, and order the army to get under 
<< arms. The Shauh accordingly mounted one of his horses, which were always ready saddled at 
<< the tent door, and, in the dress he then had on, rode half a coss in front of his camp, ordering 
** the troops under arms as he went along. 

<< He enquired of the Navab from whom he had his intelligence ; and, he mentioning my name, 
** the Shauh immediately dispatched one on a post-camel to bring me. After I had made my obei- 
« sance, he asked me the particulars of the news. I replied, that the Mahrattas had quitted their 
lines, and would attack his army as soon as it should be light. Just at this time some Dooraunee 
horsemen passed by, with their horses loaded with plunder, which they said they had taken in the 
<< Mahratta camp } and added, that the Mahrattas were running away. The Shauh looked at me, 
** and asked me what I said to that ? I replied, that a very short time would prove the truth or 
falsehood of my report. While I was speaking, the Mahrattas, having advanced about a coss 
and a half from their lines, and got their cannon drawn up in a line, all at once gave a general dis- 
charge of them. 

Upon hearing this, the Shauh, who was sitting upon his horse, smoking a I’ersian kallian, gave 
<< it to his servant, and with great calmness, said to the Navab, Your servant’s news is very true, I 
see.” He immediately sent for the grand vizier and Shauh Pussund Khaun, dec.” 

* The Navab Shoojahoodowlah, whose division was next, could not see what was going on^ 
on account of the dust, but finding the sound of men and horses in that quarter suddenly diminish, 
** he sent me to examine into the cause. I found the pand vizier in an agony of rage and despair, 
reproaching his men for quitting him. ** Our country is far off, my friends,” said he, ** whither 
« do you fly.” 

f It is not easy to detenmne accurately the force of each party on this occasion. I conjecture 
Ahmed Shauh’s force to have amounted to forty thousand of his own subjects, thiny thousand 
Rc^lla troops, and ten thousand belonging to the Indian chiefs | he had also seven hundred camel 
swivels, and a few guns. The Mahrattas are generally said to have had .three bund^ thousand 
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Thi»batde was &tal to the Mahratta power; they immediately abandoned 
their designs on the north of Hindostan, and many years elapsed before 
they resumed their enterprize, under a new leader * and with a new qrstem 
of war. 

After the victory of Panuiput, the whole of Hindostan appeared to be at 
Ahmed Shauh*s mercy. He, however, adhered to the plan he had originally 
professed, and contented himself with the portion that had formerly been 
ceded to him, together with the pleasure of bestowing the rest of the 
country on such of its native chieft as had assisted him ; and this done, he 
returned in the spring of 1761 to Caubul. t 

The wisdom of his forbearance was afterwards very apparent ; for, ftur 
from being able to maintain so remote a dominion, it was with difficulty that 
he could retain his own province of the Punjaub, where the Siks now be- 
came very powerful. The success of this people compelled him to return 
to India in the beginning of 1762, when he completely expelled the Siks 
from the plain country ; but in 1763, he was obliged to return to Candahar, 
and in the course of a few years, the country was in greater confusion than 
ever. 

The circumstances of the King*s return to Candahar in 1763, are worthy 
of notice. He was at Sirhind, when the news of an insurrection at Can- 
daliar reached him ; arid, the rivers of the Punjaub being already swollen, he 
resolved, notwithstanding that it was now the height of summer, to march 
by the route between the left bank of the Sutledge and the desart, to 
Moultaun, and frbm thence to Ghuznee. His army, composed of A^hauns, 
Uzbeks, Beloches, and other natives of cold climates, suffered great hard- 
ships during the first part of this march ; and he lost an incredible number 
of men from heat, before he arrived at Moultaun : nor were bis sufferings 
then at an end, for the winter had set in when he reached the mountains o£ 
Afghaunistaun, and many of his troops perished from the -cold and snow. 
The rebellion was easily subdued, as was another raised by Dervish Ali, a 


men : the only creditable account of their force 1 hare seeoy is that in the Atiatic Reaearchett which 
makes their cavalry seventy thousand* and their infantry tfteen thousand* They had not IcM than 
two hundred guns. 

* Mahajee Sindia* whose troops were disciplined in the European manner. 

t About this time Ahmed Shauh sent an embassy to China* and the envoy on his return wrote an 
account of his embassy I could not prbcnre a copy of this curfous work 
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chief of the Eimauks in the neighbourhood of Heraut : but Ahmed ShauhV 
health now began to decline* and a sensible diminution o£ his activity is 
observable from this time forward. His complaint was a cancer in his face ; 
it seems to have first afflicted him severely in i;^64, and it continued to do so 
till his death* which it occasioned. He was* however* compelled to exert 
himself in the course of a few years* by the increased power of the Siks* 
who seem to have become masters of all the open country as far west as the 
Hyda^es. Ahmed went in person against them in 1767* and drove them 
again into the mountains ; but this expedition, the last he made in India, 
was attended by no permanent benefit : as soon as the Shauh had quitted the 
country* the Siks appeared in greater force than ever* and before the end 
of the next year (1768)* they crossed the Hydaspes* and took the famous 
fortress of Rotass from the Dooraunees. The Shauh was about to exert 
himself to wipe off this disgrace* when his attention was called to a rebellion 
in Khorassaun, occasioned by Naussir Oollah Meerza* the son of Shauh 
Rokh Shauh. 

The Afghauns state that all the chiefs in Persia* except Kereem Khaua 
Zend* were engaged in this war* and their combined force gave battle to 
Ahmed Shauh’s army* ' under the command of his son prince Timoor* in the 
neighbourhood of Meshhed. The battle was well contested, and its issue 
was more than doubtful* when it was restored by the valour of Nusseer 
Khaun* the chief of the Beloches* and ended in a complete victory : the 
Persian army took refuge with Shauh Rookli Shauh, who favoured their 
escape, and admitted them into Meshhed. It is reckoned impious to fire 
on that sacred city* which contains the tomb of the Imaum Rezza ; and 
Ahmed Shauh was* therefore* obliged to employ a blockade to reduce it* 
which succeeded after several months. Shauh Rokh Shauh gave his daugh* 
.ter to Timoor Shauh* and agreed to furnish a contingent of troqis to serve 
with Ahmed Shauh. 

During the siege of Meshhed* a detachment was sent to take Tubbus* 
which held out against the Dooraunees. It was defended by AlU Murdaun 
Khaun* an Arab chief of the Zengooee tribe. The detachment was under 
Sirdar Jehaun Khaun* and wafi in part composed of Beloches under Nusseer 
Khaun. It was completely successful ; Alii Murdaun was killed* and Tub- 
bus taken. 

After this expedition* Ahmed Shauh returned to Candaihar* where his 
heilth continued to decline* and prevented his migaging in any fiureign expe- 

to 
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dition. In the spring of 1773, he left Candahar for the hills of Toba in the 
Atchukzye country, where the summer is cooler than at Candahar. Here 
his malady increased, and in the beginning of June 1773, he died at Murgha, 
in the fiftieth year of his age. 

The character of Ahmed Shauh appears to have been admirably suited to 
the situation in which he was placed. His enterprise and decision enabled 
him to profit by the confusion that followed the death of Naudir, and the 
prudence and moderation which he acquired from his dealings with his own 
nation, were no less necessary to govern a warlike and independent people, 
than the bold and commanding turn of his natural genius. 

His military courage and activity are spoken of with admiration, both by 
his own subjects, and the nations with whom he was engaged either in wars 
or alliances. He seems to have been naturally disposed to mildness and 
clemency ; and, though it is impossible to acquire sovereign power, and, 
perhaps in Asia, to maintain it, without crimes ; yet the memory of no eas« 
•tern prince is stained with fewer acts of cruelty and injustice. 

In his personal character he seems to have been cheerful, af&ble, and 
good natured. He maintained considerable dignity on state occasions } 
but at other times his manners were plain and familiar ; and with the Doo- 
raunees, he kept up the same equal and popular demeanour, which was 
usual with their Khauns before they assumed the title of King. He treated 
Moollahs and holy men with great respect, both from policy and inclination. 
He was himself a divine and an author, and was always ambitious of the 
character of a saint. 

His policy towards the different parts of his domiiyons was, to rely prin- 
cipally on conciliation with the A^hauns and Beloches ; with this difference 
between the nations, that he applied himself to the whole people jn the first 
case, and only to the chief in the other. His possessions in Toorkistaun he 
kept under by force ; but left the Tartar chieft of the country unremoved, 
and used them with moderation. The Indian provinces were kept by force 
alone ; and in 'Khorassaun he trusted to the attachment of some chiefs, took 
hostages from others, and was ready to carry his arms against any who dis- 
turbed his plans. 

It has before been observed that Ahmed did wisely in choosing to lay the 
foundations of a great empire, rather than to complete a small one. The 
countries under his dominion extended, at his death, from the west of Kho- 
rassaun to Siriiind, and from the Ozus to the sea j all of which was secured 
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to him by treaties, Ojr by actual possession : and had his plans been pursued, 
there is no doubt that a government sufficiently strong to have secured its 
own stability, would soon and easily have been introduced through the whole 
of this great empire. 

The character of Ahmed’s successor was unluckily very different from his, 
and it was in a great measure owing to the system of policy introduced by 
Timoor, that the power of the Dooraunees first became stationary, and has 
since declined. 

. Timoor Shauh was born at Meshhed in the month of December 1746, 
He was educated at his father’s court, and accompanied him on many of his 
expeditions. 

His situation did not lead him to adopt the character and manners of his 
countrymen ; and he seemis never even to have been perfectly familiar with 
their language. While he was yet a youth, he was stationed in the Punjaub, 
and afterwards was appointed governor of Heraut, where the bulk of the 
inhabitants are Persians. 

He was at Heraut when Ahmed Shauh’s illness became serious, and he set 
off for the hills of Toba to see his father before he died ; and probably to 
watch over his own interests, when that event should take place. Before he 
reached Candahar, he received positive orders from the Shauh to return to 
his government, which he was obliged reluctantly to obey. These orders 
had been obtained by the vizier Shauh WulleelKhaun, who had before this 
entered into a conspiracy, with Sirdar Jehaun Kbaun and some other Dob- 
raunee chiefs, to set aside Timoor, and secure the crown, on Ahmed’s de- 
cease, to Prince Soliman, who was married to the vizier’s daughter. On 
Ahmed Shauh’s death, the Dooraunee chiefs held a council at Candahar to 
fix on his .successor : the vizier recommended Soliman, but another parly, 
headed by Abdoollah Khaun Populzye (who held the great office of Dewaun 
Begee), declared for Timoor. After long debates, the council broke up 
without having come to any resolution j and the vizier, of his own authority, 
placed Solimaun on the throne. Abdoollah and his partizans .withdrew, and 
raised their clans to support Timooris claim. 

When this news reached Timoor, he marched for Candahar, with the force 
of his government, and such of the Dooraunees and Eimauks as had adopted 
his cause. The vizier also endeavoured to collect his ahny, but his attempit 
was unsuccessful, and he found he had no resource but in submission ; he ao> 
cbtdingly repaired to the camp of Timoor, but he was not allowed to see the 
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prince, and was immediately tried and condemned to death on a charge of 
murder, brought forward to remove from the government the odium of his 
execution. 

Timoor Shauh, having now obtained undisturbed possession of his father's 
kingdom, gave way to his natural indolence. His whole policy was directed 
to secure his tranquillity : he never appears to have thought of aggrandizing 
himself ; and all the operations in which he was afterwards engaged, were 
intended merely for the defence of his dominions. As he knew that a strong 
party had been formed against him among the Doorauiiees, and that the exe- 
cution of the vizier had exasperated that tribe, he seems ever after to have 
regarded them with great distrust. He first shewed this in removing the 
seat of government from Candahar, in the midst of the Dooraunee country, 
to Caubul, which is inhabited by Taujiks, the most quiet and submissive of 
all the subjects of the Afghaun monarchy. His choice of ministers shewed 
the same disposition. His chief counsellors, during his whole reign, were 
Cauzy Fyzoollah, a Moollah of the obscure clan of Dowlut Shahee, and 
Lootfetlli Khaun, a native of Jaum in western Khorassaun. In general, he 
left .the great dignities of the state in the Dooraunee families, on whom 
Ahmed Shauh had conferred them, but, by instituting new offices, and alter- 
ing the duties of the old ones, he threw all the government into the hands of 
his own dependents. 

The governments of the provinces, that were not left to their native chieft, 
were bestowed on men of little weight or influence ; by which Timoor hoped 
to secure himself from rebellions, and obtained for the present prompt obedi- 
ence to his orders, and complete control over the revenue. 

His finances were well regulated, and he observed a strict economy ; by 
which means he rendered himself independent of military expeditions for the 
ordinary expences of his government, and was able to lay up a treasure 
against any unexpected emergency. 

He retained the Dooraunee chiefs about his court ; but as he had no troops 
of their tribe at the capital, they were entirely in his power, and had no 
means of disturbing his government. 

The only troops whom he kept at all times embodied, were his own guards^ 
the Gholami Shauhs ; which were strong enough to keep the country in 
order, and being mostly Persians . and Taujiks, were unconnected with the 
Afghaun chiefs or people, and entirely devoted to the King. These troops 
were well paid, received much countenance from the King, and were invested 
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with some privileges, of a nature which tended to separate diem from the 
rest of the people. 

This policy succeeded moderately wril in maintaining internal tranquillity : 
the provinces immediately under the King remained quiet, and, though there 
were some conspiracies during this reign, and two rebellions of pretenders to 
the throne, they were either discovered by the King's vigilance, or defeated 
by his full treasury and his well appointed guards } but the remote provinces 
gradually withdrew themselves from the control of the court : the govern* 
ment lost its reputation and influence abroad ; and the states which had been 
obliged to preserve their own territorim by submission to Ahmed Shauh, now 
began to meditate schemes for aggrandizing themselves at the expence of the 
Dootaunees. 

The decay was not severely felt in Timoor Shauh's time ; but its com- 
mencement was even then observable, and it has advanced by rapid strides 
under the reigns of his successors. 

The flrst remarkable event of Timooris reign was the rebellion of his rela- 
tion Abdoolkhaulik Khaun, which probably happened in 1774*5. Abdool- 
khaulik succeeded in assembling a force of Dooraunees and Ghiljies superior 
in numbers to those the King had embodied } the latter, however, were dis- 
ciplined troops under experienced leaders, and would probably have been 
victorious, even if a determined resistance had been offered, but two chiefr, 
who were supposed to .have raised their dans for Abdoolkhaulik, carried them 
straight to the King, and an unexpected turn of this kind is generally deci- 
sive in a Dooraunee dvil war. Abdoolkhaulik was defeated, taken, and 
blinded, and the tranquillity of the Dooraunee country was soon restored. 
From this till 1781, though there were insurrections of vfuriouS extent and 
consequence in Bulkh, Khorassaun, Seestaun, and Cashmeer, yet there is but 
one which requires particular notice. 

It took place, in the year 1779, and was undertaken by the Sahebzadda of 
Chumkunee, a dervise of great sanctity, for the purpose of murdering 
Timoor Shauh and placing his- brother IMnce Seconder on the throne. Tho 
instrument he employed was Feizoollah Khaun, a chief of the Khulleels, 
who entered on this conspiracy as the means of revenging his private 
wrongs. 

This man obtained the King's permission to levy troops for an attack on 
the Funjaubk and soon assembled a considerable number of A^hiuns, chiefly 
o^the Klqrbet tribes. "When his plot was ripe for execution, be marched bis 
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troops to the citadel of Peshawer, on pretence of shewing them to the King,: 
when he reached the citadel, he put the guards at the gates to death, and 
rushed with all his troops into the place. Timoor Shauh had only time to 
retire to the upper story of one of the buildings of the palace, from whence 
he made his situation known to his guards. The Gholami Shauhs, and the 
few Dooraunees who were there, immediately assembled, and made a terrible 
slaughter among Feizoollah’s men. Feizoollah and his son were taken pri« 
soners and put to death, after having endured the torture without discovering 
their accomplices. Strong suspicions afterwards fell on the Sahebzadeh, and 
the King was so far convinced of his guilt as to order him to be seized ; 
but the whole of tlie Afghaun chiefs at court interposing in his favour, no 
further enquiry was made. 

It is not the least remarkable circumstance in this singular attempt, that 
very few of Feizoollah's troops were acquainted with his design against the 
King, and, that on discovering his intention after they had reached Rallfl 
Hissaur, many of them refused to stand by him. Among these was a nephew 
of his own, whom he cut down at the gate for refusing to enter the palace. 
No distinction was made between the^innocent and the guilty in the slaughter 
which followed. 

In 1781, Timoor Shauh went in person to recover Moulfaun, which had 
been betrayed by the governor into the hands of the Siks. He sent a light 
force in advance against a Sik army near Moultaun, which moved on by very 
rapid marches, surprized the Siks, and totally defeated them. The city 
was taken after a si^e of a few days, and the garrison was ordered to be 
escorted to their own country; but from want of discipline in the army, 
they were afterwards attacked and pillaged, and some of them murdered. 

About this time, broke out the rebellion of the Talpoorees, which ended 
in the expulsion of thd governor of Sind. In the course of the next year, 
the King sent a force under Muddud Khaun to reduce the insuigents, which 
soon overran the whole province. The Talpoorees retired to their original 
desalt, and the other inhalntants appear to have fled to the hills and juntos 
to avoid the Dooraunee army. Muddud Khaun laid waste the country with 
fire and sword ; and so severe were his ravages, that a dreadful famine flfl- 
lowed his campaign ; and the province of Sind is said not. yet to have recovered 
from what it suffered on that occasion. At last, Muddud Khaun returned 
to Camhthar, leaving the deposed governor in undisturbed possession of the 
province ; but this quiet was of short duration : the Talpoorees returned as 
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soon as Muddud Khaun had retired, again expelled the governor, and 
recovered the whole of Sind. 

Timoor Shauh allowed a considerable time to pass before he made any 
further attempt to reduce Sind, and it was probably as late as 1786 that he 
sent another army into that country, commanded by Ahmed Khaun Noorzye. 
This army was inferior to the first in force, and was evidently unskilfully 
CiMnmanded. The Talpoorees did not now fly from Sind, but collected 
troops and moved against Ahmed Khaun, who suffered himself to be led 
into an ambuscade, was defeated with great loss, and compelled to retreat 
to Shikarpoor. The Sindees who had before sent a vakeel to Timoor Shauh, 
now redoubled their eff>rts for an accommodation. Their vakeel appeased 
the King by the most humble professions, secured the ministers by great 
bribes, and at last, on the Talpoorees agreeing to pay the former revenue to 
the King, a rukkum was issued appointing the principal of them, Meer Futteh 
AUi, to the government.- 

The reduction of Azaud Khaun*s rebellion in Cashmeer took place during 
the interval between the expeditions to Sind and that against Bahawul Khaun, 
in the beginning of 1788, but nothing of general importance to the kingdom 
occurred till the summer of that year, when a war broke out with the Uzbek 
Tartars. Shauh Moraud Bey, King of Bokhaura, had long been encroach- 
ing on the Dooraunee dominions, and during the King’s expedition ta Baha- 
wulpoor, he carried his aggressions so far as to oblige Timoor Shauh to take 
decisive measures for the defence of his northern provinces. A letter which 
Timoor Shauh wrote to Shauh Moraud on this occasion, is in many people’s 
hands at Caubul. It contains a distinct statement of the grounds of the war, 
and gives a clear view of Shauh Moraud’s policy at that time. It states ** that 
•* Ahmed Shauh' had always been on friendly terms with the state of Bok- 
<* haurau That Timoor had maintained the same relations : that Shauh Moo- 
** raud had some time been encroaching on the Dooraunee empire, and 

had always averted a war by speedy explanations and humble professions ; 

taking care, however, always to secure the point he had in view : that he 
•* had at last seized Mour * (or Merve), and driven away the Sheeah inhabi- 
** tants, and had given as a reason, his wish to convert them to the true 
** Mahommedan ffuth : it urges, that no state can have a right to interfere 


Cidled Mour bj the Uzbekt, and Menre by the Pnrnani. 
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** with the subjects of another oivaccount of their religion ; and then points' 
** out the inconsistency of Shauh Moraud’s aeal on this occasion, with his 
** detaining Timoor Shauh by his encroachments from clearing India of Hin* 
** doos, Jews, Christians, and other unbelievers ; and with his wars against 
** the people of Shehr Subz, and Khojend and the Toorcmuns, who were un* 
** doubted Soonnees.** Timoor Shauh says ** these nations have appealed to 
•* him, and he has been determined by Shauh Moraud*s conduct towards 
** himself, to take up their quarrel: he then announces his intention of 
** moving immediately to Toorkistan, and requires Shauh Moraud to come to 
** him in person to settle their differences.** 

In the spring of 1789, Timoor Shauh marched from Caubul with an army 
which his subjects reckon at a hundred thousand men. He went by short 
marches, ^ allow time for overtures from Shauh Moraud ; and he was de- 
layed for a short time by a march towards Coondooz, after which he advanced 
to Aukcheh, the nearest town of the territory seized by the Uzbeks. On 
this, Shauh Moraud crossed the Oxiis at Killif, with troops drawn from all 
parts of his dominions and their dependencies. He sent on his brother Omar 
Kooshbegee to Aukcheh with a light force; while Allaverdee, Tauz of 
Koorghan Tippeh, cut off the provisions and foragers of the Dooraunee 
army. Some partial and indecisive actions took place at Aukcheh, and Shauh 
Moraud had met with no serious check, when he perceived that it was for 
his interest to make peace ; he accordingly opened a negociation, which he 
conducted with the skill and address for which he was celebrated, and with 
complete success. 

He was aware that Timoor Shauh entered upon the war with reluctance, 
and would be happy to withdraw from the fatigue and danger of an Uzbek 
campaign, if he could do so without losing his reputation. He therefore 
gave him the credit of a victory and sent the principal Moollahs and religious 
men of Bokhaura to him to conjure him, by the Koraun, and their common 
faith, to spare the blood of the Mussulmans by yielding to his supplications 
for peace. Peace was accordingly made, and Shauh Moraud*8 son was sent 
to Timoor*8 camp, where he was honorably received, and immediately dis- 
missed. Through the whole transaction, Shauh Moraud shewed the utmost 
respect and submission to Timoor Shauh ; but he retained all his conquests at 
the peace ; while the other failed in every object of his expedition, except 
that of securing his regaining dominions. 

The winter was so far advanced before Timoor marched on his return, 
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that he was forced to leave his artillery in Bulkh, and many of his troops 
perished from the cold and snow in crossing the Indian Caucasus. 

Arsilla Khaun, chief of the Upper Memunds, who had more than once 
distinguished himself in Timoor Shauh’s foreign expeditions, had rebelled, 
during the war in Toorkistan, and had infested the roads between Peshawer 
and the capital. * 

He afterwards gave himself up to the prince who commanded at Pesha* 
wer, and Timoor, without regarding his voluntary surrender, or the prince's 
solicitation for his pardon, ordered him to be delivered to some of his tribe 
with whom he had a deadly feud, and by them he was immediately put to 
death. This circumstance is regarded by the Afghauns as a great stain on 
Timoor's memory. 

In the spring of 1793, Timoor Shauh was taken ill on a journey from 
Peshawer, and died at CaUbul on the 20th of May, 1793. 

At the time of Timoor Shauh's death f, nothing was settled respecting the 
succession to the throne. He had himself named no heir. The eldest and 
most conspicuous of the princes were absent. Hoomayoon was governor of 
Candahar, and Mahmood held the same office at Heraut. Prince Abbass 
was governor of Peshawer, but had joined his father on hearing of his illness. 
The other princes were all at Caubul, except Ferooz the full brother of Mah* 
mood, who was with that prince at Heraut. 

Timoor Shauh was no sooner dead than an intrigue was set on foot to 
secure the crown to Shauh Zemaun. It was c^ied on by Timoor Shauh's 
favourite queen, who prevailed on Sirafrauz Khaun, the head of the Bawrik* 
zyes to join in her sqjieme, and by his means secured the interest of most of 
the Dooraunee Khauns. 


* Arsilla Khaun was at one time compelled to disperse his followers and to take refu^re in the 
country of the Otmaun Khail; and the following circumstance of his reception by that tribe is highly 
characteristic of Afghaun manners. 

When Arsilla Khaun approached the first village of the Otmaun Khail, the heads of the village, 
alarmed at the prospect of drawing the King's displeasure on themselves, went out to meet the fugi- 
tive, and told him that their granting him the rights of hospitality would involve them in a contest 
with the King, to which they were perfectly unequal ; and that they had therefore resolved to refuse 
him admittance into their village. Arsilla Khaun endeavoured to excite their compassion, and» 
while they were engaged in .conversation with him, be sent a part of his baggage into the village by 
a circuitous route : when the chiefs found that Arsilla's people had entered their village, they imme- 
diately acknowledged that he was now under their protection, received him hospitably, and sum- 
ia(qnfd their tribe to defiend him. 

The faai contained in the following pages are entirely drawn from Mr. Alexander’s history. 
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The princes of the royal family made an attempt to raise Abbass to the 
throne, but, though they behaved with much spirit, they shewed little skill : 
their persons were secured by a stratagem : the gates of the Balia Hissar, or 
citadel of Caubul, were seized by Zemaun*s partisans ; and that prince was 
declared King in a hasty meeting of the Dooraunee chieft. He was immed - 
ately proclaimed, a largess was issued to the guards, the princes were sent 
into confinement in the upper fort of Caubul ; and from that moment Shauh 
Zemaun entered quietly on the administration of the government. 

Means were taken for assembling an army to establish the authority nf the 
new King, and to subdue the rebellions that might be expected from his 
brothers. 

His greatest apprehension was from Hoomayoon, who was certainly en« 
titled to the throne, if primogeniture gave a claim, and who commanded at 
Candahar, in the heart of the Dooraunee country. He was, however, un* 
popular } he was deserted by some of his adherents, was defeated by a small 
force commanded by prince Shoojau (since King), and was compelled to take 
refuge in Belochistaun. Shauh Zemaun took possession of Candahar, and 
soon after received the submissions of Prince Mahmood (who as I have men- 
tioned, was governor of Heraut), and then set ofi' for Caubul. 

As soon as Shauh Zemaun had secured himself from his competitors for 
the throne, he appears to have determined on an invasion of India ; a mea- 
sure to which he was stimulated by Merza Ahsun Bukht, a prince of the 
royal family of Delly, who had fied to Caubul in Timoor*s reign, as well as 
by ambass^ors who arrived about this time from Tippoo Sooltaun, and who 
made great pecuniary offers to the King, on condition that he should attack 
the British. 

In the month of December, 1793, Shauh Zemaun marched to Feshawer, 
wifti the intention of immediately invading India ; but this resolution was 
soon dropt, from the Shauh’s conviction that his own dominions were not 
sufiiciently settled^ to admit of his embarking in foreign expeditions. Great 
confusion had indeed arisen in the remote provinces, immediately on the 
death of Timoor, when the suspension of the powers of government, and 
the prospect of a disputed succession, encouraged foreign enemies, and in- 
duced ambitious subjects to attempt their own aggrandizement 

The most serious danger, that which threatened him on the side <ff Toor- 
kistaun, had, however, passed over by this time, Shauh Moraud, who had 
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been checked in his plans of conquest to the south of the Oxus, by the ex- 
ertions of Timoor Shauh, invaded Bulkh, immediately on that monarch's 
death. Mahommed Khaun Seeah Munsoor, the King of Caubul’s governor, 
an officer of great activity and courage, was drawn into an ambuscade, with 
the greater part of his force, amounting to four thousand men, and was taken 
prisoner in the defeat which ensued. Shauh Moraud, expecting to profit by 
the consternation of the remaining troops, immediately advanced against the 
capital of the province i but the garrison showed a spirit which could scarce 
, have been expected in such circumstances : the principal Dooraunee chiefs 
took the management of affairs, on the capture of their governor, and pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence. The extensive and ruinous city of Bulkh was 
abandoned ; but the fort held out for three or four months, notwithstanding 
the utmost exertions of the enemy. Among other attempts to reduce the 
place, Shauh Moraud made use of the savage expedient of producing the 
governor under the walls, and offering to the garrison the alternative of pro- 
curing his liberty by an immediate capitulation, or of seeing him put to 
death, if they refused to surrender. The garrison adhering to their resolu- 
tion to defend the place, Shauh Moraud's threat was barbarously executed 
before their eyes. At last Shauh Zemaun arrived at Caubul, after his suc- 
cess in Khorassaun, and Shauh Moraud, who expected that he would imme- 
diately march to the relief of Bulkh, sent ambassadors, offering to give up 
his claims on that province, on condition of Shauh Zcmaun’s ohserx ing the 
treaty formerly concluded with Timoor Shauh. Shauh Zemaun, who was at 
that time intent on the invasion of India, readily consented ; and ])eacc was 
concluded about the't^e of the King's arrival at Peshawer. 

The remaining months of 1793, and part of 1794, were occupied in re- 
ducing Caiduneer, which had rebelled on Timoor*s death ; and in settling 
the southern provinces, whither the King went in person : on that occanon, 
he compiled the Ameers of Sind to pay two million four hundred thousand 
rupees, on accouitt of the tribute due from them, after which he returned to 
CaubuL 

He did not long remain at the capital, for Mahmood, who had only sub- 
mitted from necessity, had now again rebelled, and the King soon after 
moved out against him, at the head of fifteen thousand men. The princes 
met at the Hefanund, and a well contested action took places in which Shauh 
ZemauiH after namwly escaping a defeat, obtained a complete victoiy. 
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Almost all the chiefs of the Eimauks, and many Dooraunees of lunk, fell 
into his hands. These were all pardoned and released : Mahmood fled from 
the Held of battle, and reached Heraut in safety. 

The King, after sending a force to take possession of Furrah, returned to 
Candahar, from whence he proceeded to Peshawer, and again began to col- 
lect an army for his favourite project of invading India. 

Before he left Candahar, he had dispatched Sheer Mahomed Khaun (son 
of the vizier Shauh Wullee) to settle the government of Belochistaun. 
Nusseer Khaun died in the spring of this year, 1794, and was succeeded by 
his son Meer Mahmood : his claim to the government was contested by Beh- 
raun Khaun, a nephew of Nusseer’s, who had defeated Mahmood, and made 
himself master of a large portion of Belochistaun. Sheer Mahommed*s 
mission was attended with success : he defeated Behraun, put all his strong 
places into the hands of Mahmood, and left the Beloche government, to all 
appearance restored : but that governiiient had received a shock which it has 
never since recovered. The tribes in the south-west of Belochistaun had 
been but lately conquered by Nusseer, and were never perfectly subdued. 
They seized the occasion offered by these distractions, to throw off their 
allegiance, and Mahmood, whose spirit and capacity are very inferior to his 
father’s, has never been able to recover much more than a nominal sove- 
reignty over them. Meanwhile Shauh Zemaun’s designs against India were 
again frustrated by fresh disturbances excited by his brother Hoomauyoon. 
This prince had been confined by Nusseer Khaun, but had effected his 
esc^>e, and, after a series of adventures, had succeeded in collecting an 
irregular army. Fortune, however, enabled him to gain an unexpected vic- 
tory, the result of which was the capture of Candahar ; but Shauh Zeinaun 
soon returning ta the west, Hoomauyoon’s troops deserted him, and it wan 
not without difficulty that he escaped to the hills. 

Shauh Zemaun then returning to Peshawer, Hoomauyoon again appeared 
at the head of a force, but he was defeated by the King’s lieutenants, and 
after a long flight, he was seized at Leia, on the east of the Indus, was 
blinded, and passed the rest of his life in confinement. 

Thus for Shauh Zemaun’s government had proceeded with reasonable con- 
duct, and with great success. His chum to the throne was now undisputed, 
and his authority established over all the country left by Timbor Shauh. The 
King himself was active and enterprizing, and his capacity seemed sufficient^ 

with the support of those qualities, to have remedied the mistakes of his 
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father’s administration, and restored the Dooraunee affiiirs to the train in 
which they were left by Ahmed Shauh. 

Notwithstanding some defects in his character,- and some erroneous maTimf 
in his policy; Shauh Zemaun would probably have fulfilled these expecta- 
tions, if he had resolved to govern for himself; but by committing the whole 
of his powers and duties to an unworthy favourite, he involved himself in a 
^tem of measures which was ruinous to his own fortunes and to the pros- 
perity of his nation. 

The first object of his attention ought to have been to secure the support 
* of his own tribe, on which so much depended in the original plan of the 
monarchy ; had he . succeeded in this particular, the internal quiet of his 
countiy would have been at once secured. In his foreign policy, his first 
object ought to have been to defend Khorassaun. The power of Persia was 
now consolidated in the hands of an active prince, who had already turned 
his attention to the conquest of that province ; and some exertion on the 
part of Shauh Zemaun was obviously required to check his progress ; such a 
course was indeed necessary to the success even of his eastern expeditions. 
India was as much altered as Persia since the time of Ahmed Shauh, and 
nothing was to*be gained there, but by long and uninterrupted operations. 
There were no longer treasures at Delly to reward a march to that city ; and 
the more desirable object of reducing the Punjaub, was not to be accom- 
plished by a hasty incursion. The plan opposed by the Siks to Ahmed 
Shauh, which was to evacuate their country on his approach, and return 
when his army was withdrawn, could only be baffled by keeping a force in 
the country sufflcient to retain possession ; and that measure could only be 
accomplished, when the western frontier was secure. 

The plan actually adopted by Shauh 2^maun was almost the reverse of 
that which has been sketched. He widened the breach between the Doo- 
raunees' and the court : he made no serious efibrt to save Khorassaun ; and 
his ill-directed and ill-timed attempts at Indian conquest, tended only to 
frustrate that favourite object of his ambition. 

The source qf all his errors was his choice of Wui&dar Khaun for the 
office of vizier, and the implicit confidence which he reposed in that minister. 
Wuffiular was a Suddozye who had gradually gained the King’s confidence 
by his supple and insinuating manners, and had used his ascendancy to over- 
turn the power of Sirafrauz Khaun, and all the great officers of the army 
and ftate : he seems to have perfectly understood the disposition of his 
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master, who, though proud and imperious, was easily led by flatterers, and 
who, with all his fondness for activity and enterprize, had not patience or 
application sufficient for managing the details of business. He was ambitious, 
and haughty to those who mig-ht claim equality with him, and jealous of any 
who could attempt to rival him in power or favour ; but bis arrogance and 
confidence in council were equalled by his timidity when exposed to personal 
danger ; a circumstance which added contempt to the dislike with which he 
was otherwise regarded. His elevation and his subsequent conduct disgusted 
^e Dooraunees, and, sensible of the ill will they bore him, he used every 
art to infuse jealousy and dissension between that tribe and the King. His 
avarice was not less hurtful to the state than his ambition : the governments 
of provinces and other offices were openly sold for his profit ; and the decline 
of the revenue, which was the consequence of his embezzlements and those of 
his creatures, was severely felt under a Prince whose operations were so 
expensive as Shauh Zemaun*s, and who had no share of the order and 
economy which distinguished his predecessor. 

The rest of Shauh Zemaun’s reign was spent in attempts to invade India, 
from which he was always recalled by the pressure of the dangers which he 
had left unprovided for in the west. Had he been allowed to have pursued 
his plan without interruption, its original defects would have been only the 
more conspicuous : he might have taken Delly from the Mahrattas, but the 
plunder would not have paid the expences (^his advance, and if the invita- 
tion of the Rohillas, and the temptatipn of seizing the wealth of the vizier 
had led him on towards Lucknow, he would have been opposed by the army 
then formed for that purpose under Sir James Craig ; there can be little 
doubt, from the Dooraunee mode of war, that he would have engaged in 
it, and still less that the result would have put an end to his projects in India, 

Shauh Zemaun*s first invasion of the Punjaub was commenced at the close 
of the year 1795. He crossed the Indus by a bridge of boats at Attok, and 
advanced three marches to Hussun Abdaul, from which place be detached a 
large force under Ahmed Kbaun Shauheenchee Bauchee, to take possession 
of Rotass. This detachment succeeded in its object, and was joined by 
many Guckers, Juts, and other Mussulmans of the Punjaub; while the Siks 
fled in dismay to the mountains or beyond tlie Hyphasis. 

Their alarm was hoiyever soon dissipated ; for the King had only been a 
week 'at Hussun Abdaul, when he received intelligence of the invasion of 
the west of Khorassaun by Agha Mahomed Khaun Kujjur, King of Persia : 
this attack determined him immediately to return to the defence of his 
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dominions, and with such precipitation was his resolution executed, that he 
made but two marches from Hussun Abdaul to Peshawer*, where he arrived 
on the 3d of January 1796. 

The Persian invasion had been designed for the capture of Meshhed, where 
great discontent prevailed against the family of Naudir Shauh. Naudir 
Meerza, the efficient ruler of the place, pursued a plan which had succeeded 
on a former occasion, and fled to Caubul as the Persians approached : his 
father, Shauh Rokh, was detained by his age and infirmities, and threw him* 
self on the mercy of the conqueror ; but his submission did not soften Agha 
Mahomed, whose disposition, naturally barbarous and unrelenting, was exas* 
perated by the injuries which himself and family had suffered from Naudir 
Shauh. Shauh Rokh was seized on entering the Persian camp, torture was 
applied to make him give qp his treasures, and after enduring all the torments 
which the cruelty and avarice of his persecutor could suggest, the old and 
blind grandson of Naudir Shauh was murdered in the Persian camp. Agha 
Mahommed then entered Meshhed, destroyed the tomb of Naudir Shauh, 
dug up that conqueror*s bones, and sent them to Teheraun. It is remarkable 
that Naudir’s family should be massacred and his grave dishonoured by Per- 
sians, after having been so long protected by the nation from whose yoke he 
had delivered his country. 

As Meshhed had long been dependent on Caubul, this attack gave great 
cause both of indignation and alarm to Shauh Zemaun, and at first he seems 
to have been influenced by those feelings : he returned to Caubul prepared 
for war, and proposed to the Uzbeks to enter into a league against the 
Persians ; but his ardor soon cooled, and an embassy from Agha Mahomed, 
together with the retreat of that monarch, succeeded in making him give up 
all fear for his remaining territories, and drop all thoughts of revenging the 
indignity he had suflered. Shauh Zemaun's infatuation for Indian expedi- 
tions seconded the views of the Persians on this occasion, and no sooner had 
Augha Mahomed withdrawn, than he set out for Peshawer and prepared to 
return to the Punjaub. He assembled a force of thirty thousand men, of 
whom one half were Dooraunees, and in the end of November he began his 
march for India, and advanced unopposed to Lahore, wliich he entered on 
the 3d of January 1797. 

Shauh Zemaun’s general plan for reducing the country was founded on 
ihe practice of Ahmed Shauh. He sent frequent Chepawuls (light parties 
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moving by rapid marches) to attack the Siks in their retreats, to drive away 
their cattle, and seize or destroy their grain : he reduced such forts as were 
within his reach, and at the same time he gave great encouragement to any 
Sik chiefs who would submit to him. His plan was in some measure 
obstructed by the persuasions of his bigotted Moollahs, by the rapacity of the 
^>izier, and by the licence of the soldiery; but in spite of those unfavourable 
circumstances, he made some progress in inducing the Siks to join him, and 
several of their chiefs attended his court at Lahore. 

The advance of the Dooraunee army, and the occupation of Lahore, did 
not fail in creating a strong sensation throughout India. The weakness of 
the Mahrattas, the whole of whose forces were drawn to the southward by 
their own dissensions ; the feebleness of the government of the Nabob vizier, 
and the disposition of the greater part of his subjects to insurrection and 
revolt ; together with the anxiety of all the Mahommedans for the prevalence 
of their religion, and for the restoration of the house of Timour, had pre- 
pared that country for a scene of disorder and anarchy, which would doubt- 
less have opened as soon as the Shauh had advanced to Delly. This state of 
afikirs was early perceived by the powers whose safety was threatened. The 
Mahrattas indeed were struck with dismay, and made little preparation to 
defend themselves, except * by soliciting the assistance of their neighbours ; 
but tlie British government adopted more vigorous measures, and sent a 
powerful army to Anoopsheher to defend the frontier of its ally the Nabob 
vizier. 

Nor were the partizans of Shauh Zemaun more inactive ; intrigues were 
set on fix>t in many parts of Hindostan for the purpose c/£ co-operating with 
that prince’s invasion : the Rohillas had b^pih to assemble in arms, and 
every Mussulman, even in the remotest regions of the Deccan, waited in 
anxious expectation for the advance of the champion of Islaum. These hopes 
and these apprehensions were dispelled for the time by the failure of Shauh 
Zemaun’s expeditions ; but the impression of his advance was permanent 
Some years elapsed before the Marattas were rdieved from their expectation 
of the appearance of another Ahmed Shauh ; and the principal object of the 
British mission to Persia in 1799, was to secure a three years suspension of 
the threatened attack of Shauh Zemaun. 

Shauh Zemaun’s retreat in 1797 was occasioned by intelligence which 
reached Mm of a rebellion in his own dominions. Prince Mahmood, though 
stiU allowed to retain his government of Heraut had shewn an inclination to 
rebel before the King set out ^India, and, during hia absence^ he had assem* 
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bled an army of twenty thousand men, mostly Persians of Khorassaun, with 
which he would.probably have attacked Candahar, had he not been prevented 
by the King’s speedy return. 

Shauh 2 <emaun marched against him from Candahar on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, i797> and although his own injudicious arrangements had nearly exposed 
him to defeat, yet the effects of his imprudence were counteracted by' the 
treachery of Mahmood’s adherents ; Killich Khaun Teimoree seized the 
citadel of Heraut in his name, and was joined by the Dooraunee governor , of 
the dty : the army followed the example of disaflfection, and Mahmood, re- 
duced to despair, fled to Tooshish with his son Caumraun. 

Shauh Zemaun immediately entered Heraut : two of Mahmood’s advisers 
were executed for this rebellion, but no other measures of severity were 
adopted. These arrangements occupied Shauh Zemaun for some time, but 
as soon as he had a moment’s leisure, he turned his attention to the Punjaub, 
where his cause had met with some reverses while he was engaged in the 
west. As soon as he had quitted the country, the Siks returned from their 
hiding places and began to retaliate on the Mussulmans the oppression which 
those of their own religion had suffered from the Dooraunees. They had 
even cut off a party of five thousand eastern Afghauns which had advanced 
to the Hydaspes under a chief of the King’s ; and the whole of the Punjaub 
was as far as ever from being conquered, when the King set out on his third 
expedition. He set off firom Peshawer on the 25th of October, 1798, and 
advanced without molestation to Lahore. He persevered in his plan for con- 
ciliating the Siks, and by all accounts no outrage of any sort was offered to 
the inhabitants of the Punjaub during this campaign. Many Sik chiefs, and 
all the Mussulman Zemeendars attended the court, and before the King 
withdrew, all the chiefs had done homage in person or through their agents ; 
and among the former was Runjeet Sing, now king of the Siks. 

About the end of 1798, the Shauh received news of an invasion of Khoras- 
saun by Futteh Ali Shauh, King of Persia, and set out on his return to 
Peshawer, which he reached on the 30th of January, 1799. His guns \fere 
lost in the Hydaspes^ on his return, by a sudden rising of the river ; but they 
Were afterwards dug out and restored by Runjeet Sing and Saheb Sing. 

After a short stay at Peshawer, Zemaun repaired to Heraut, where he re- 
solved to spend the rest of the year; and he now appears at last to have 
seriously turned his attention to the defence of his western dominions. This 
diqKMition may have been produced by the presence of his brother Mahmood 
in the Persian army, and the fear of his receiving such support from the 
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Persians as should enable him to retake Heraut ; or at least to secure for 
himself some other part of the Dooraunee dominions in Persian Khorassaun. 
He had not, however, been long at Heraut, when he^ received accounts of 
the retreat of Futteh AUi Shauh, who had foiled in all his attempts in Kho- 
rassaun : and soon after Shauh Zemaun withdrew to Candahar, where he 
remained during the winter of i799« 

Not long after Zemaun had arrived at Candahar, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made on Heraut by Shauh Mahmood. 

The flight of that prince to Toorshish, on the taking of Heraut (in 1797), 
has already been mentioned ; he soon after repaired to the Persian court, 
where he was kindly received. 

In the spring of the next year (1798), he left the court and retired first to 
Cashaun and then to Ispahan. He remained there till the spring of 1799, 
when he accompanied the King of Persia on the expedition into Khorassaun, 
which 1 have just mentioned. He remained in Khorassaun after the King of 
Persia had retired, and endeavoured to stir up some of the chiefs of that 
country to assist him in the attack on Heraut. After foiling in Toorshish 
and Tubbus, he succeeded in procuring the support of Mehr AUi Khaun, the 
ruler of Kauin and Beijend : and he now advanced against Heraut with ten 
thousand men belonging to that chief. He must have marched from Beijend 
within a month or two after Shauh Zemaun left Heraut. 

At Izfezaur, he was encountered by a force sent by Prince Kyser from 
Heraut, which he defeated. He then advanced and invested Heraut : his 
operations were at first successful, but Wuffiular having managed by an artful 
expedient to render Mahmood suspicious of a design on the part of Mehr 
AUi to betray him, that timid prince suddenly quitted his camp in the night, 
ttfiti Mehr Alii was obliged to retreat with precipitation to his own territory, 
which he reached after encountering great difficulties in the desart tract be- 
tween Heraut and Beijund. 

Mahmood in the mean time continued his flight into Tartaiy, and at last 
reached the court of Bokhaura. He there met with a friendly and honorable 
reception, and had remained for some time at one of the King's palaces^ 
when an agent arrived from Shauh 2^maun to remonstrate with Shauh MO' 
raud for granting him an a^lun^ and to request that the King of Bokhaura 
would deUver h^ up to his own sovereign, against whom he bad rebeUed. 
The agent is said to have been authorized to promise a large pecuniary grati- 
fication to the King of Bokhaura on Mahoraod's being ddivered up. It is 
not quite certain how these iq^pUcations were received : there can be little 
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doubt that Shauh Moraud replied to l^maun’s demands by flattering 
professions. It is commonly believed that he was about to deliver up Mah- 
mood, when that prince declared his intention of making a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and, by thus iritroducing religion into the question of his liberation, 
interested the Ulima in his favour, and by their influence obtained leave to 
depart ; but a more probable account is, that Shauh Moraud, equally un- 
willing to offend Shauh Zemaun by harbouring his rival, and to sacrifice his 
own reputation by betraying a guest, gave Mahmood notice of the machina- 
tions that were carrying on against him, and prevailed on him to remove all 
difficulty by quitting his dominions. On leaving Bokhaura, Shauh Mahmood 
fled to Khoarizm (or Oorgunge), where he was well received by the King. 
From Oorgunge he again returned to Persia. 

During the time of Mahmood*s wanderings, an event took place at Can- 
dahar which had a material effect on his future fortunes. Six of the princi- 
pal Dooraunee and Kuzzlebaush lords, disgusted with the power and inso- 
lence of Wufiadar Khaun, had conspired to assassinate that minister, to 
depose Zemaun, and place his brother Shuja on the throne. The conspirators 
met often, and notwithstanding the precautions they observed, had at last 
excited Waffadur’s suspicions, who had surrounded them with spies without 
being able to penetrate their design ; when the whole plot was unexpectedly 
revealed by Mirza Shereef Khaun, the deputy of the Moonshee Baushee, to 
whom the secret had been disclosed by one of the conspirators. 

The principal conspirators were Serafrauz Khaun, head of the Baurukzyes, 
Mahommed Azeem Khaun, head of the Alekkozyes, and Ameer Arslaun 
Khaun, head of the powerful Persian tribe of Jewaunsheer. 

Mahommed Azeem, the most dangerous of the number, was first seized. 
An officer was then sent to apprehend Sirafrauz Khaun. On his arrival at 
the house of that nobleman, he was received by his son Futteh Khaun (the 
same who has since made so great a figure in the Dooraunee transactions). 
Without shewing any suspicion of his intentions, Futteh Khaun apologized to 
the officer for his fa^eris absence, and offered to go and call him t he then 
repaired to Serafrauz, told him that a guard was come to seize him, and with 
the same decision and the same indifference to the means which have since 
characterized him, proposed to assassinate the officer, seize the guards, and 
fly from Candahar. Sirafrauz rejected these violent counsels, and attended 
the officer to the King. Ameer Arslaun was at court when the order for 
seizing him was issued, and the other consphators were apprehended at their 
own houses. 
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Next morning, they were summoned before the King, and all beheaded. 
A short time after this execution, the Ameenool Moolk and Hookoomut 
Khaun Alekkozye were also put to death ; and the King’s and his minister’s 
fears from this conspiracy were entirely removed. But the indignation ex« 
cited by these sanguinary measures had in reality increased their danger, and 
it is from this time that the spirit of rebellion which occasioned the downfall 
of Shauh Zemaun took its rise. 

In the spring of 1800, Futteh AUi Shauh a second time invaded Khoras* 
saun. He was accompanied by Mahmood, whom he promised to place on 
the throne of Caubul. Shauh Zemaun marched to Heraut as soon as he 
heard of the advance of the King of Persia : he remained there during the 
summer, and early in autumn he set oil; and proceeded with the greatest pos* 
sible expedition to Caubul. He sent his army by the usual route, and went 
himself^ with two or three thousand choice troops, through the Eimauk 
country, and the almost inaccessible mountains of the Hazaurehs. He made 
prodigious marches, and, as the road he chose was quite direct, he reached 
the capital in less than a fortnight. Futteh AUi Shauh retired ftom Subz* 
waur, at the same time that Shauh Zemaun left Heraut. 

Shauh Mahmood who was left in Khorassaun, retired to Tubbus in despair 
of assistance from, the Persians, and extremely disgusted with the conduct 
of their court. He was still attended by Akram Khaun AUzye, and two or 
three other Dooraunee chiefs, who had shared in all bis fortunes : his pros- 
pects never wore a worse aspect than at this time; when the arrival of 
Futteh Khaun Baurikzye gave a new direction to his councils, and engaged 
him in an enterprize which ultimately led him to the throne. Ritteh Khaun 
had fled to his castle of Girishk on the death of his father, but had been 
compelled to quit it, from his apprehension of the King’s power. He was 
animated with the spirit of revenge and hatred to Shauh Zemaun and his 
minister ; and his observation of the state of men’s minds in the Dooraunee 
country, was sufficient to determine a man of his sanguine character to make 
a bold attempt to overthrow the government. His advice to Mahmood was 
to rely no longer on foreign aid, but to advance on Candahar, and trust to 
the Dooraunees for supporting his cause. The project must have been re- 
ceived with ardour by the Dooraunees, always disposed to bold enterprize^ 
and impatient of exile more than of idl other calamities. 

Shauh Mahmood left Tubbus with no more than fifty horsemen, crossed 
the desart into Seestaun, and advanced to Jellalabad the capital of that pro- 
vince. He was received with arms by Behraum Khaun, the chief of 
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Seestaun ; who gave his daughter to prince Caumraun, equipped Mahmood’s 
friends, already worn out with their long march in the desart, and proposed 
to assist that prince with the force of his province. His offer was rejected, 
in pursuance of Futteh Khaun's plan, and Mahmood entered the Dooraunee 
country with the remains of his exhausted party. 

His adviser had not misjudged the disposition of his countrymen : the 
Dooraunees flocked to Mahmood, and on his advance to Candahar, he as- 
sembled so great a force as to be able to face the Meer Akhor *, who had 
been left in command of the province. That officer encamped under the 
place till he was so much distressed by the partial but frequent attacks of the 
enemy, that he was obliged to retire within the walls. 

The place was then invested by Mahmood, whose army continued to in- 
crease till the forty-second day of the siege, when Futteh Khaun contrived 
to get himself introduced, almost alone, into the town, and immediately threw 
himself on the honour of Abdoolla, a powerful chief of the garrison. The 
force of this method of solicitation is explained in another place; it had 
complete effect in this instance, Abdoolla declared for Mahmood, the Meer 
Akhor was compelled to fly ; and Candahar opened its gates to the rebels. 

While these things were passing, and even after accounts of their com- 
mencement had reached him, Shauh Zemaun was assidupusly employed in 
preparations for another invasion of Hindostan. It was not till he heard of 
the fall of Candahar, by which time he had arrived at Peshawer, that he was 
roused from this infatuation. He then gave up his plans on India, and re- 
turned to Caubul. 

He did not, however, leave Peshawer without committing some fatal acts 
of imprudence. 

Abdoollah Khaun Alekkozye, the governor of Cashmper, had come to 
court, and was seized and tortured ; on which his brother Sydaul Khaun 
who was at Candahar, went over to Mahmood with his whole clan (the Alek- 
kozyes). Zemaun next detached an army of fifteen thousand men against 
Cashmeer, under Moollah Ahmed and Meer Vise Noorzye. This force 
which might have been so w'ell employed in quelling Mahmood’s rebellion, 
was dispersed before it reached Cashmeer, by the imprudence of its com- 
mander Moollah Ahmed. 

Shauh Zemaun left a considerable force at Peshawer, under his brother 
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Shujau ool Moolk, and seems to have had no sense of the general disaffec* 
don, but to have reckoned nn defeadng Mahmood without any great exer* 
don. When he reached Caubul, the true state of afiairs broke in on his 
mind, and his security was succeeded by the utmost disquiet and alarm. 
Aware of the disafiecdon of the Dooraunee chiefs, he scarcely thought him- 
self safe among them ; his guards were doubted, and their customary appear- 
ance at the court was changed into constant duty over the palace. The 
King’s distrust of his own tribe was farther marked by his anxious endea- 
vours to gain the Ghiljies ; and these precautions, while they gave confidence 
to the disaffected, disgusted many who were neutral or well disposed. The 
terrors of the vizier were sdll more conspicuous ; and from his known dmi- 
dity, it is probable the panic had seized him before, it infected the King. He 
was more difficult of access than ever, his manner was become suspicious 
and distracted ; and his resoludons were hasty and wavering. The distrust 
which the Court shewed of its own fortune, soon spread to the people, and, 
in a supersddous nadon, omens were not wandng to confirm their expecta- 
don of some great reverse. 

After some vain negociadons, the King marched against the rebels with 
thirty thousand men : he sent on two parde^in front of his army, of which 
die most advanced was under Ahmed Khaun Noorzye, and the King soon 
after fell into die rear, and ever after remained a march or two behind the 
army ; a plan probably suggested by the fears of the minister, which added 
to the alarm of the troc^s. 

Ahmed Khaun had many insults and injuries to revenge on the vizier, 
and so litde was he trusted, that shorUy before he got this important com- 
mand, he was thought to have been marked out for execudon by the minister; 
yet in this extremity Wufifedar Khaun seized on the hope, that by conferring 
honours and flattering appointments on Ahmed Khaun, he could bring him 
over to his interests. He was accordingly entrusted with the command of 
the vanguard; the conduct of which former experience had shewn generally 
to decide the fidelity or desertion of the army. 

Ahmed Khaun was, however, undetermined what line of conduct to pur- 
sue when he left the main body ; at least Futteh Khaun thou^t be was so, 
and the steps he took to secure his co-operadon, though perfecdy consistent 
with the headlong violence of Futteh faun’s character, would be incredi- 
ble, if inqmted to any other, person. He seized AbdooUah Khaun, the 
brother of Ahmed Khiuin Noorzye and threw him into dose confinem^^ 
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threatening to put him to instant death, if his brother did not come over. 
Abdoolla had joined Mahmood in an important crisis, and his fidelity was 
nevmr doubted ; but Futteh Khaun knew Ahmed’s attachment to his brother, 
and was very careless about the justice of his measures, if they answered 
the end in view. 

If Ahmed Khaun really wavered, this threat determined him ; for, when 
he met Mahmood’s advance at Sirreeasp, he joined it with the* whole body 
under his command. 

Tbe main army commanded by prince Naussir was at Aubitauzee, not far 
' from Sirreeasp, when news was received that the advanced guards were near 
each other, and soon after that they had engaged ; on which the army halted 
and entrenched. The fact of Ahmed’s desertion was soon after known, but 
produced no great sensation in the army. Its effect was different in the 
King’s own little camp, where every decision was influenced by Wuffedar : 
aU was given up for lost, and the King fled with precipitation towards Cau- 
buL It was probably the knowledge of this desertion which first altered the 
conduct of the troops under prince Naussir : they soon became so mutinous, 
that the prince was obliged to quit the army, and fly towards Caubul ; on 
which the army fell into entire disorder, and probably broke up. 

A party of two thousand men, under Futteh Khaun, was immediately sent 
by Mahmood to Caubul, and he soon after marched himself in the same 
direction. 

In the mean time, Shauh Zemaun pursued his flight with the utmost pre- 
cipitation, till he reached the Shainwaree country, worn out with hunger 
and fatigue. The vizier now proposed that the King should stop and refresh 
at the castle of MooUah Aushik, a dependent of his : the Meer Akhor re- 
monstrated against the delay ; but finding his arguments overruled, he quitted 
the party, and after many adventures arrived safe at Peshawer. The King, 
attended by the vizier and his two brothers, the Khauni Moollah, the Shautir 
Baushee,. and a favourite Peshkhedmut, entered Moollah Aushik’s castle. 
The Moolah received them hospitably ; but at the same time took measures 
to prevent their escape, and sent off a messenger to Mahmood, who was now 
at Caubul, to announce their seizure. 

In the mean time, Zemaun discovered that he was under restraint, and 
tried all means to persuade Moollah Aushik to refrain from an action so full 
of disgrace as betraying u gUest who was at once his King and his benefactor : 
these arguments failing, he had recourse to force, which also proved ineffec- 
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tuaL tie then gave himself up to his fate, and bore his subsequent calamiw 
ties with patience and firmness. * 

Assud Khaun, a brother of Fhtteh Khaun*s, was instantly dispatched to 
secure Zemaun, and soon after an oflicer was sent with a surgeon to put out 
his eyes. The messengers met Zemaun on his way to Caubul, and performed 
their orders by piercing his eyes with a lancet. He was then carried to 
Caubul and confined in the Balia Hissaur. 

He remained in confinement all Mahmood*s reign, but was released on 
Shuja’s accession ; he has since lived in comparative ease and cdmfort. Wuf* 
fadar and his brothers were executed soon after their seizure. 

Mahmood*s accession was at first joyfully welcomed by all ranks of men. 
Wufiadar had disgusted the great by his systematic d^ression of their order, 
as well as the poor by his exactions ; and the nation fondly hoped that by a 
change of government they might recover, if not the glorious and prosperous 
career of Ahmed, the tranquillity which they had enjoyed under his son. 
But the character of Shauh Mahmood was calculated to disappoint all their 
expectations : unprincipled, indolent, and timid, he shared as little in the 
cares of government as in the toils and dangers of war ; and while his own 
ease and safety were secure, he was indifierent to the conduct of his ministers 
and to the welfare of his people. 

The government of the state was left entirely to Akram Khaun Alizye and 
Futteh Khaun Baurikzye. The first of these chieftains had all the charac* 
teristics of a Dooraunee nobleman. He was proud, high<spirited, and obsti* 
nate, frugal but not sordid in expence, steady in his attachment to his party, 
and strict in -conforming to the notions of honor which prevail among his 
countrymen. Futteh Khaun has since become one of the most prominent 
characters in the Dooraunee histoiy, and now holds the oflBce of vizier, and 
enjoys the supreme power under the name of his reluctant sovereign. Ex« 
cepting the short and turbulent period of Mahmood*s success, the early part 
of his life was spent in intrigues and adventures, sometimes supporting a 
rebel force by plunder, and sometimes living in jealous and precarious 
friendship wi^ the King. His character is such as such circumstances 
might be expected to form. As his misfortunes never reduced him to de- 


* During hit oonfinement he Ncreted the Coheenoor (one of the moet valuabk diainondf in the 
worU), with lome other jewels, in the wall of his apartment, where thog were afterwards fimnd on 
Shuja’s accesoon. 
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pendence, his spirit remains unbroken, and his activity ondiminished. He 
is acknonrledii^d on all hands to be a man of talents and courage ; and by his 
own adherents, he is greatly beloved. He attaches his followers by the most 
prcrfttse liberality, and the utmost laxity of discipline. As he is unrestrained 
by principle, and accustomed to sudden reverses, he employs the opportunities 
that fortune throws in his way, without discretion or moderation, to enrich his 
adherents and gratify their passions and his own. Though excessively 
addicted to wine, he never remits his vigilance over the interests of his 
parfy ; or if he does, his neglect is compensated by the promptitude of his 
resolutions, and his vigor and decision in executing them. In his person he 
is said to be tall and very handsome, though rather thin : his manners are 
gentle and modest, and form a strong contrast to his conduct, which is 
equally exempt from the influence of shame, fear, and compassion. 

There were many other chiefs at the court of Mahmood, who enjoyed a 
less share of power derived from their birth or talents ; or more frequently 
from favour and from their tried attachment to the ruling party. In the 
ticence of this reign, each of these was able to indulge his rapacity and 
satiate his private enmities without any restraint, except such as was imposed 
by the passions of his rivals. The utmost licentiousness prevailed among the 
soldiery, on whom the court relied ; and from the constant disturbances 
which lasted till Mahmood*s deposition, his reign more resembled the tem- 
porary success of a military adventurer than the establishment of a regular 
govenunmit. 

Mahmood's government was now fully established in the capital, but the 
provinces were as yet by no means under his authorify. 

Heraut had been given up to his brother Ferooz, w;ho acknovdedged 
Midimood for King, but governed Heraut exactly as if he had been inde- 
pendent. 

The north-eastern tribes still held out for Zemaun. The oriier provinces 
probably waited the fiiud settlement of the dispute for the crown, without 
declaririg for either party. 

The principtd <q;>ponent to Mahmood who now rematnef^ was Prince 
Shuja Od Moolk, the full brother of l^auh Zemaun. This prince, then 
about twenty years of age, had been left at Peshawer with a snudl parfy of 
guards. Shauh Zemaun*s ftunily, and almost all the jewels and other pro- 
p^y of the c r o wn had been committed to his charge. After the flrat panic 
that Iffldwed his brodier*s defeat, he took the resdutfam to prodaim himsdf 
KukI ind prqmre for » regular contest witii the usurper. He accordingly 
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distributed laige sums among the tribes round Peshawer, and soon saw the 
greater part of the Berdooraunees flock to his standards 

A considerable alarm appears to have prevailed at Mahmood*s court in 
cohsequence of this step : his cause had already become unpopular from the 
genend relaxation of aU government, which left the bulk of the inhabitants 
of the country at the mercy of the courtiers and the soldiery ; and a plot in 
favour of Shoojau was discovered to have been entered on by Mokhtaur 
Ooddowla. That nobleman was however arrested, and the plot came to 
nothing. 

On the loth of September, 1801, Shoojaool Modk marched from Peshawer 
to attack Caubul. About half way between those cities, he found Mah* 
mood's force, consisting of three thoiuand men, drawn up at Eshpaun, in a 
narrow plain surrounded with hills, and having the brook of Soorkhrood in 
their front. Shuja had at this time at least ten thousand men ; but they 
were Berdooraunees, and though accustomed to the battles of their dans, 
they were strangers to disdifline and to regular war. Shuja's arms were^ 
however, victorious in the banning of the battle; but his Berdooraunee 
troops, eager to proflt by the confusion, quitted their line as soon as they 
thought the victory dedded, and began to plunder the royal treasures, which 
Shuja had imprudently brought into the field. Futteh Khaun seized this 
opportunity, and charging at the head of his Baurikzyes, completed the con- 
fusion in Shuja's army. The battle was now decided, and Shuja escaped 
with some difficulty to the Khyber hills, where he remained till a fresh oppor- 
tunity offered of asserting his claim to the throne. 

The destruction of Shuja's army was Guc from restoring the quiet of the 
kingdom, for an insurrection now broke out which threatened to be Altai, 
not only to Mahmood's power, but to the existence of the Dooraunee go- 
vernment. The Ghiljies had remained in perfect tranquillity since the reign 
of Ahmed Shanh, and were now to appearance entirely reconciled to the 
Dooraunees : the descendants of their Idngs had been treated with kindness^ 
and Abdooreheem, the representative of their royal family, enjoyed a pension 
from Shauh Zemaun, in addition to his patemid estates. The rest of the 
Ghiljies might still experience some injustice in common with the other tribes* 
but nothing dmie by the Dooraunees shewed any remains particular enmity 
tothon. 

The ancient rivalry of the tribes was, however, still remembered by the 
GhUjies^ and the wMkness of the Dooraunee g o v ern me nt gave them a good 
ofqportunity of recoverhiig their indqpendenoe. 

10 
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The rebellion was first planned at Caubul» where many of the Ghiljie 
chieft hi^pened to be. They offered the crown to Abdooreheem $ who^ 
though he had lately been injured by the government, was alarmed at the 
danger of an insurrection, and accepted their proposal with great reluctance. 
The chiefi then set off to prepare their tribes, and afterwards held other 
meetings, at which they settled the plan of their operations. 

A force was appointed to check the Dooraunees of Candahar, and the 
rest of the troops were destined against Caubul. This last division moved 
first towards Ghuzni : they took several small places in their way, and de- 
feated the governor of Ghuzni in the fidid ; but the town held out, and the 
Ghiljies, after destroying the fields and orchards in the neighbourhood, ad- 
vanced through Shilgur and Zoormul into Logur : many Ghiljies joined 
them on their march. 

The Dooraunee government was so little on its guard against these prepara- 
tions, that it was not till the advance of the Ghiljies to Ghuzni, that the 
King received any information of their intention to rebel. It is impossible 
to describe the consternation which this unexpected event created at Caubul. 
The government was new, and the greater part of the kingdom unsettled : 
the few troops the King had, were detached to Peshawer, and none re- 
mained about his person, but some Gholami Shauhs, and the retainers of the 
Dooraunee Khauns who were at court. The deficiency in numbers was, in 
some measure, compensated by the alacrity and unanimity which the com- 
mon danger produced $ the Khauns, their relatiohs, and even iheir menial 
servants, armed and offered to serve without pay. Such as could not procure 
arms, were equipped from the King*s armoury $ and a body was thus formed, 
amounting to three or four thousand men. 

Mookhtar Oodoulah was released fiom confinement on this occasion, and 
the chief direction of the King's troops was entrusted to him. They set out 
from Caubul on the lath of November, and took the way to Ghuzni, but 
soon learned that the rebels had passed that d^, and were advancing through 
Logur upon Caubul. On this the King's troops altered thdr course, and on 
their arrival at Sgawund, they met the Ghiljie army. This body was at 
least twenty thousand strong, but was composed almost entirdy of infimtry, 
all ill arme^ and some with no weiqion but a dub. It was under little con- 
trol, and entirely devoid of every thing like order. The Dooraunees drew 
up in line in three divisioni^ with their camel swivels in front, and halted in 
tl^ form to reodve the Ghiljies^ who rushed on in a omfiised mass, regard- 
less of the fire that was kept iq» cm them* When they had passed the camel- 
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guiiBi they made a furious chaige on the Dooraunee line : the division that 
was opposed to their column gave way, and the victoiy seemed to be decided 
in favour of the Ghdjies, till the unbroken part of the Dooraunees wheeling 
in on the flanks of the enemy, checked their progress, and forced them to 
attend to their own safety. The Ohiljies, though broken by this attack, 
were not dispersed, but retreated in a body to Killaee Zirreen, a fort of 
their own in the hills, about six miles from the field of battle. Tlie Doorau- 
nees followed them for part of the way, bpt not being able to make any im- 
pression on them, they gave up the pursuit. 

The Ghiljies received rrinforcements in the night ; and early next morn- 
ing they quitted Killaee Zirreen, and marched in the direction of Caubul, 
leaving the Dooraunees at some distance on their left. They reached Killaee 
Shauhee, within a few miles of Caubul, in the course of the evening, while 
the Dooraunees, having no intelligence, remained halted the whole of that 
day. Next morning they learned the movements of the Ghiljies, and 
marched in great haste and alarm to Killaee Ameen Ool Moolk, between 
the enemy's army and the dty. 

The Ghiljies, who had hitherto behtfved with some regularity, now broke 
out into rapine and violence : they plundered the villages in their neighbour- 
hood during the night, in contempt of Abdooreheem's endeavours to restrain 
them ; and in the morning they marched out to attack the Dooraunees, with- 
out orders, and apparently without concert. They were entirely defeated 
with great slaughter ; three thousand men are said to have been killed in the 
battle and pursuit, and the rest dispersed to their own districts. The Doo- 
raunees then returned to Caubul, where they erected a pyramid of the heads 
of the enemy that had ftillen in the battle 

Hie setting in of the winter prevented any further hostilities at that time ; 
but, early in the spring of iSos, the Ghiljies rose as suddenly as before and 
with more Arrangement : almost the whole of the Ghiljie dans were now 
engaged. Their force is said to have amounted to fifty thousand men. 

It was determined that a body under Abdooreheem should attack Caubul 
from the south, and an equal body, under Futtdi Khaun Babukur^e^ ftrom 
the east ; while a force of ten thousand Ghiljies should keep the Dooraunees 
emplojred within their oum boundaries. To each of these divisioas a Doo- 
raunee army was opposed, and three actions todc places all ci sriiidi termi- 
nated in the entire success of the Dooraunees. « 

It is universally said (and the existence of the rqmrt* whether accurate or 
not, shears the state of the country at the time)^ that these three battles, the 
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defeat of the Khyberees under Shauh Shuja, and a victory over the Uzbeks 
in Bulkh, took place on the same day in March, iSoa. 

After ^s struggle, part of the King's force was detached to ravage the 
Ghiljie country, and in the course of its operations, it defeated a body of 
ten thousand Ghiljies at Moollah Shaudee *, which was the last stand made 
by that tribe. 

The severities of the government ceased with the campaign ; and after 
tranquillity was restored, the Ghiljies experienced exactly the same treatment 
as before their rebellion. 

It has already been mentioned that prince Shujau sustained a defeat on the 
same day with the three great Ghiljie battles : that prince had advanced 
against Peshawer at the head of twelve thousand Kbyberees, and was op* 
posed by the regular troops of the -city: a battle took place, in which the 
Kbyberees were defeated with great slaughter, and the battle happening in 
summer, vast numbers perished fi*om heat and thirst before they regained 
their mountains. Shujau, with difficulty, escaped to his former retreat. 

The quiet of the kingdom was now entirely restored i but the government 
was left in a state of deplorable weakness : few of the provinces had been 
reduced ; the Khaun of the Beloches, and many of the Afghaun tribes, re* 
fused to acknowledge so unsettled a government; and, as the treissury was 
empty, the King was destitute of the means of making a vigorous effi)rt to 
restore the authority of the crown. 

The Persians had profited by the distracted state of the monarchy, and 
had, in one campaign, almost completed the conquest of Persian Khoras* 
sauA. The last place they took was Meshhed, in which city Naudir Mirza, 
and thirty*eight other persons of Naudir Shauh's ffimily, were taken priso* 
nets, and carried to Teheraun, where they were all put to death, except one 
infant. 

A son of Putteh Alii Shauh's was stationed at Meshhed, as governor of 
Persian Khorassatm ; and the conquest of that country by the Persians may 
be dated ftrom this period, though Toorshish was not reduced till 1810, and 
Kelaut Naudiree, 1 believe, still bolds out. Meshhed was taken in the sum- 
mer 1803. 

At the dose of the Ghiljie war, and after the defeat of Shujau Ool Moolk, 
the Court found its^ftreed ftrom all immediate danger, and at leisure to. take 
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measures for reducing the rebellious provinces } but, as might be expected in 
such a government, the return of safety from without, was accompanied by 
dissensions among the chiefs of the ruling par^, and particularly between 
the two great leaders, Akram Khaun Ali^e and Ritteh Khaun. The latter 
was, however, at length dispatched with a force to settle the south>east of the 
kingdom. He first proceeded to Peshawer, where he extorted money from 
the town, and received fifty thousand rupees from the chief of Cashmeer : 
he then marched to the south through Cohaut, Bunnoo, and Damaun, levy- 
ing the revenue as he past : he spent a long time in endeavouring to reduce 
the Vizeerees, and after plundering their lands, he marched, settling the 
country as he passed, to Candahar, where he arrived in the summer of 
1803. 

Several important events had taken place in that quarter during his 
absence. 

i%ujau Ool Moolk had remained at Chora in the Afreedee country, from 
the time of his defrat, till F^tteh Khaun*s arrival at Peshawer. His former 
adherents still remained with him, and still treated him as King : but he 
seems himself to have given up all thoughts of any further struggle, and to 
have spent almost the whole of his time in reading and conversing with his 
military adherents, and some learned men, who had accompanied him in his 
retreat. The arrival of Futteh Khaup with such a force in Peshawer, ren- 
dered his residence at Chora unsafe, and he was compelled to retire further 
south, and take refuge among the mountains of the Cankers, where he con- 
tinued to wander about, subsisting himself and his followers on the -money 
which he occasionally obtained by the sale of his jewels, and by the casual 
hospitality of the people whose countiy he entered. He was in this condi- 
tion in the depth of the winter of 180a, near the town of Shawl, or Zuetta, 
in Bdochistaun. He sent Meer Abool Hussun Khaun, and the Zubtbegee, into 
Shawl, to endeavour to sell some jewels; but in such a place no purchaser could 
weUbe expected : on their return they met the prince, who, in his anxiety, had 
left his starving adherents, and rode out to meet , them and learn their success. 
He was in despair when hetound diey had failed, and inunediately assembled 
his principal adherents, to consult on the course to be pursued. In this ex- 
tremity, the Zubtbegee mentioned that a large caravan had that day entered 
Shawl, and, notwithrtanding the prince’s reluctance, it was soon reserved to 
plunder it. The prince’s troops accordingly surrounded the town, and the 
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merchants finding their retreat cut gave up their prq>erty, and received 
notes in the prince*s name promising to pay the value at a future time. * 

This caAtvan was worth more than three lacks of rupees* and not only re- 
lieved the prince’s present wants, but enabled him to assemble troops for an 
attack on Candahar, in which he was to be assisted by Muddud Khaun, son 
of the former chief of that name. The attempt, however, fitiled fot want 
of concert, and Shuja was compelled to retire into the hills, where his army 
soon after dispersed. 

In the mean time Mahmood’s government was hastening to decay. The 
King’s weakness and indolence had drawn universal contempt on his admini- 
stration i his orders were disobeyed with impunity, and his officers scarcely 
possessed sufficient weight to maintain ordinary tranquillity in the capital. 

The Gholami Shahs (the King’s Kuzzilbaush guards), who jmned the 
violence of their military habits to the natural licentiousness of their nation, 
were guilty of the greatest excesses, and raised the utmost indignation among 
the inhabitants of Caubul, who were not more irritated by their rapacity 
and oppression, than di^sted with their contempt for decency and sobriety, 
and their open profession of the Sheeah religion, which their prejudices led 
them to look on with peculiar aversion. 

These disorders were aggravated, and the discontents they occasioned were 
rendered formidable by die absence of Futteh Khaun, and the death of 
Akram Khaun, which deprived the King of his boldest and most powerful 
ministers. 

Frequent complaints were made of the conduct of the Ghokms, but were 
disregarded by Mahmood, vrhose natural indolence was strengthened by his 
fondness for the manners which disgusted his subjects, and by the fear of 
nfifen din g those troops whom he considered as the best support of his power. 
His partiality increased the discontents of the populace, and there were not 
wanting men of higher rank, who were disposed to foment their dissection, 
and to profit by its effects. The most prominent of these, at first, were 
Ahmed Khaun Noorzye, and Nawaub Khaun the. lame, two noblemen of 
Ahmed Shauh’s court, who affected the virtues and prejudices of the Doo- 
raunees of former times ; but the real mover of all the tumults which now 
was Mookhtar oo-Doulah, a man well calculated to take the lead on 
such an occasion. 


* He paid many of them after hie aceecrion. 
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Under the mask of moderation* and even contempt for worldly honours, 
he concealed the highest ambition. He had long borne with impatience, his 
exclusion from the office of vizier, which he considered as his birth*right; 
and the government, aware of his high pretensions, were induced to withhold 
the honours and confidence which he had merited by his own great services. 
His qualities were such as were sure to gain popularity among his countiy- 
men. His bravery was distinguished, and he possessed all the military ac- 
complishments of his nation. He was entirely indifferent about money, 
except as an instrument of his ambition ; he had the utmost contempt for 
pomp, he even affected the dress and manners of a dervise, and this sim- 
plicity in a man of his known rank and reputation as a soldier and a states- 
man, seems to have greatly endeared him to the people. Even when he was 
vizier, the meanest person had access to him, either in his house or when he 
went out, as he often did unattended, and sometimes on foot. He scarcely 
ever refused a favour, and if he could not tire out his suitors by bis patience 
and composure, his only resource was in promises, of which he made more 
than he ever cared to perfi>rm. He had great good nature and moderation 
towards his enemies, whom he not only forgave for past offences, but allowed 
to molest him with impunity when he had them in his power. These quali- 
ties captivated the generality of men, who did not so easily perceive his am- 
bition, his want of principle, his fondness for intrigue, and his turn for art 
and dissimulation. He was singularly qualified for conducting an insurrec- 
tion in which religion could be brought to share : he had been obliged to fly 
to Belochistaun on the death of bis father (the vizier Shauh Wullee Khaun), 
and had employed his banishment in study, so that he was now reckoned one 
of the most eminent Moollahs in the A%haun dominions. He was more 
careless in the forms of devotion than Dooraunees generally are, but he had 
always affected, and probably felt, great zeal for the Soonnee religion. He 
was assiduous in paying cmirt to men of learning and sanctity, and Syud 
Ahmed, commonly called the Meer Waez, who was eminent in both those 
characters, was his most confidential ftiend. 

This man possessed great natural talents, and by frequent pilgrimages to 
Mecca, and by the purity and even austerity of his life, had gained the 
highest reputation and influence in CaubuL His authority was strengthened 
by the freedom with which he preached against the vices of the court, the 
general corruption of manners, and the encouragement which was openly 
given to Sheeahs, against whom, in consistent with the prejudices of the 
people, he declaimed as bUuqphemers and infidels. The Meer Waez had 
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already made himself conspicuous by a formal complaint to the King against 
the excesses of his guards, and may be considered as the avowed head of the 
mal-contents during the early stages of the insurrection. 

Tbe discontents of the people had risen to a great height, when an inci* 
dent occurred which gave them an incitement, and a pretence for open tu< 
mult. Tliis was the execution of a young man of Caubul, for the murder 
of a Kuzzilbaush, with whom he had quarrelled : the populace affected to 
consider his condemnation as dictated by Mahmood*s partiality to the 
Sheeahs, and were marching to inter him Avith the honours of a martyr, when 
the procession was fired on by a party of Kuzzilbaushes, and they were 
obliged to retire with the corpse to the house of the Meer Waez. This 
fresh outrage raised the indignation of the populace to the highest pitch, 
and taking advantage of the absence of the Gholaums, who were in attend- 
ance on the King, they attacked the quarters of one of their divisions, 
which, after a short resistance, they forced and plundered. 

The battle was renewed with greater fury on the next day : numbers of 
the people of the country round Caubul, flocked in to assist the Soonnees ; 
and many of the musketeers of the Cohistaun were led by a saint of their 
countiy to the aid of the same cause. Mookhtaur Oodowla and other 
Dooraunee lords were now seen openly exciting the populace to fight for 
their religion, while the Meer Waez promised the joys of paradise to those 
who should fall, and sprinkled the leaders of the attack with the waters of 
the holy fountain of Zemzem *, which he had himself brought iirom Mecca. 
Both parties were, however, exhausted by the length of an unusually hot 
8iunmer*s day, and towards evening an apparent reconciliation was brought 
about by the submission of die Persians. This tumult took place on the 4th 
and 5th of June. Both parties were now desirous of a temporary suspen- 
sion of operations : the King wished to wait for Futteh Khaun, who was on 
his march with an army from Candaliar ; and Mokhtaur Oodoulah, for prince 
Shoqja, whom he had invited to set up for King. Mahmood's fears, how- 
ever, precipitated af&irs before he was prepared for the crisis ; he thought his 
only safety lay in seizing Mokhtaur, and that nobleman, being apprized of 
his design, fled ftom Caubul on the 8th of July, after instructing the Meer 
Waez to renew the tumults in the city. This was done, and the rage of the 
piBftulace was dexterously turned from the Sheeahs to the King who patro- 


* See' Sale’s KotaiiB, Niebahr*e Arabia, Ac. 
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nized them. So effectual were these measures, that when Mokhtaur returned 
with Shooja ool Moolk, on the lath of July, he found Mahmood besieged in 
the Balia Hissaur, which was closely invested by the populace. Neither he 
nor the prince, however, entered Caubul ; both encamped without the town, 
and busied themselves in collecting troops to oppose Futteh Khaun, who now 
drew near with an army of eight or ten thousand men. An action took 
place soon after ; Futteh Khaun was at first successftil, he routed the part 
of the enemy which was immediately opposed to him, and was advancing to 
the city, when the desertion of a great lord to Shooja, threw the whole inttf 
confusion : his own party then fell off by degrees, till he found himseh 
almost alone, and was obliged to provide for his safety by a precipitate 
fiight. 

Next morning Shauh Shuja entered Caubul in triumph. Mookhtaur 
Oodoulah walked on foot by the side of his horse, and many other Dooraunee 
Ameers followed in his train. To keep up the impression of the triumph of 
the true fiiith, the heralds who preceded the King, were ordered to announce 
his approach by the watch-word of the Soonnee sect *, instead of the Toorkee 
form, which is required by the practice of the court. 

The gates of the Balia Hissaur were thrown open on the King's approach ; 
and Mahmood, deserted by alt his adherents, suffered himself to be quietly 
conducted to the upper fort, where the princes of the blood are confined. 
His eyes were spared, but Shuja has unfortunately had sufficient reason to 
regret this clemency, of which he probably afforded the first example in his 
country. 

This revolution, though it at the time improved the state of affiurs, was 
not calculated to restore the power of the crown or the importance of the 
state. The new King, though his good qualities were amply sufficient to 
maintain the dignity of an established monarch, was deficient in the genius 
and energy which were requisite to restore a government so far sunk into 
anarchy and decay. 

Ft-om ly^hat has been said of Mahmood's reign, it may be imagined that the 
great men were become powerfid and unruly, that the army was impatient of 
discipline, that the government had in a great measure lost the attachment 
of its sulqects, and that bodi the remote provinces and the neighbouring 
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powers had changed the awe with which they were used to view the Doo- 
rauneesy for a feeling of indifference bordering on contempt. Some circum* 
stances in Shauh Shuja*s situation added to his embarrassments, and pre> 
vented the government recovering its vigor. The King had been for two 
years a fugitive in his own dominions, during which time he had made seve* 
ral attempts to expel his rival. He had consequently incurred great obliga* 
tions to the Dooraunees and other chiefs. These were rendered of the more 
importance by his own disposition, which was susceptible of gratitude and 
«permanent attachment. His recal by Mookhtar-oo-doulah and his party 
brought a fresh set of claimants on him, whose services he could not deny, 
and whose power he was obliged to respect. The consequence was, that all 
the honours and appointments in the gift of the crown were insufficient to 
reward the King’s adherents, and he was obliged to give away a large portion 
of his permanent revenue in grants to such as remained unprovided for : thus 
almost the whole revenue of Peshawer was settled on the Khyberees as the 
reward of their attachment, and much of the royal dues were alienated in 
other places in favour of Dooraunee chiefs. What remained of the revenue 
passed through the hands of the vizier, who, as soon as his interests were 
separated from those of the King, applied a large portion of the public money 
to his own use. 

Had the King given his confidence entirely to the vizier, many of the 
inconveniences which were afterwards felt might have been avoided. It 
would have been the interest of that minister to raise the King’s power : and 
his success in the beginning of Shuja’s reign shewed that he had the talents 
and influence requisite for such an undertaking, This plan, however, was 
not tried. The King was not disposed to resign his own power into the 
hands of his minister ; and his old adherents, who were anxious to succeed 
to their share of power, early inspired him with jealousy of the vizier, and 
induced him to adopt a system of counteraction to his measures } the want of 
harmony between the King and his minister prevented any vigorous exertion 
against their common enemy, and obliged each to lavish the resources of the 
state in securing partizans to himself. 

In consequence of this weakness of the government, every nobleman who 
was discontented with the court, had it in his power to raise a rebellion, and 
to shelter himself, if l),e failed, either in the midst of his own tribe, or in 
some part of the countiy not easily witliin reach of the King. Nor was it 
difficult for him to procure a pardon, if he wished to be reconciled to the 
court } for the state of the King’s nffiurs rendered it more necessary for the 
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support of his authority to conciliate friends than to punish enemies. This 
certainty of impunity gave a peculiar character to the rebellions of this reign, 
which were raised on the most trifling grounds, and conducted .with the ut- 
most levity. The slightest provocation from the court drove a nobleman into 
rebellion ; .the slightest oflence from one of the rebels sent him back to the 
court, or led him to set up a new party j and the whole had more the appear- 
ance of a game among children than of a dvil war. 

The jealousies between the King and the vizier, did not, however, shew 
themselves till some time after Shuja’s accession, and the beginning of his 
reign was quiet and prosperous. 

The first step he took was to release his brother Shauh Zemaun ; and, soon 
after, MooUah Ashik, who had betrayed Zemaun, was apprehended, and 
suflered the punishment of his perfidy and ingratitude. This was the only 
execution that followed the change of government. AU the other measures 
of Mokhtaur*oo*doulah*s internal administration were calculated to conciliate, 
and to effiice the memory of the civil dissensions which had so long pre- 
vailed. At the same time, he applied himself with great vigor and suc- 
cess to reduce the rebellious provinces, and to bring the empire into its an- 
cient state. 

The first expedition was sent to Candahar, which was still held by Prince 
Caumraun and Futteh Khaun. The place was taken without difiiculty, and 
what was of greater importance, Futteh Khaun was soon after persuaded to 
make his submissions to the new King. An opportunity was now ofiered of 
securing the attachment of this powerful and active chief; but it was allowed 
to escape, and hence arose the misfortunes which disturbed the rest of Shauh 
Shoojau*s reign, and which drove him at length from his throne. Futteh 
Khaun*s demands from the court were moderate, and did not extend beyond 
the offices held by his father ; but these were withheld, owing either to tlie 
imprudence of the King, or the jealousy of the vizier ; and Futteh Khaun, 
after a short residence at the court, quitted it in disgust, and retired to his 
castle of Girishk. 

The effects of his disaffection were early and severely, felt, for in January, 
1804, when the King had assembled an army of thirty thousand men at 
Peshawer, and was on the point of completing the settlement of his domi- 
nions, by intimidating the chiefs of Cashmeer and Sind, be received intelli- 
gence of a rebellion at Candahar, which obliged him immediately to relin- 
quish his design. The rise and progress of this transaction will serve to 
illustrate what has been said of the levity and inconsistency which distinguish 
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the late A%haun civil wars. The government of Candahar had been given 
prince Kyser (a son of Shauh Zemavn*s;, under the guidance of Ahmed 
Khaun Noc^ye, whose desertion of Shauh Zemaun had been effitced by his 
zeal for the Soonnee religion. Futteh Khaun found means to persuade the 
young prince to imprison Ahmed Khaun, and endeavour to make himself 
King. Ahmed Khaun was accordingly seized, but, though he was treated 
with many insults and severities, and had been chained with the chains of 
an elephant, in derision of his gigantic stature, yet, as soon as the prince and 
,^tteh Khaun were prepared to move out against Caubul, they released him, 
and entrusted him with the defence of the city. 

The consequences might have been expected ; Ahmed Khaun's son went 
over to Shooja, and occasioned the defeat of Kyser ; while he himself indif- 
ferent who was King, if he could but be revenged on Kyser, gave up Can- 
dahar to Caumraun, whom he invited from Furrah to occupy it. After the 
defeat of Kyser’s army, the King was about to enter once more on the 
settlement of his eastern dominions, when he learned tliat Kyser and Futteh 
Khaun had recovered Candahar, and were again assembling troops. He 
then returned towards Candahar, which was evacuated on his approach ; and 
Kyser soon after threw himself on the King’s mercy, was affectionately re- 
ceived, and was reinstated in his government. Futteh Khaun, finding, his 
schemes at Candahar defeated, repaired to Heraut, and insinuating himself 
into the confidence of prince Feerooz, persuaded him to assert his* claim to 
the throne of Caubul. Feerooz appearing in arms, Shuja sent Kyser at the 
head of an army to oppose him, and at the same time offered terms, which 
Feerooz, who was naturally cautious, thought proper to accept } while I\itteh 
quitted him in indignation, and again retired to CKrisht 

The whole of the west being now settled, the King and the vizier set out 
from Candahar in the end of September, and marching first to Sind, they 
compelled the chiefs of that country to acknowledge the new government, 
and to pay seventeen lacks of rupees ; after which the King moved up his 
eastern frontier, and settled all the provinces in his route. He reached 
Peshawer in April, 1805, and soon after received an ambassador ftom the 
King of Bokhaura, who came to propose a renewal of the alliance concluded 
by Zemaun, and to negodate the double marriage of Shujau to the daughter 
of the Kmg of Bokhaura, and of that King to a princess of Caubul. The 
ambassador was favourably received, but as. it is contnuy to the Dooraunee 
custom to give their daughters in marriage to foreigners, the part of the pro* 
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posal respecting the King of Bokhaura*s marriage, was civilly declined : that 
of Shuja was nevertheless agreed to. 

During all this time Kyser continued to serve the King with zeal and 
fidelity in the government of Candahar ; he had even contrived to seize 
Futteh Khaun, and had nearly been persuaded to gratify the revenge of his 
father Shauh Zemaun, by putting him to death ; but Futteh Khaun, having 
prevailed on the prince to visit him privately in prison, so far won on him by 
his insinuating manners, his allusions to former services, and his promises of 
future attachment, that Kyser not only set him free, but resumed his old 
connection with him, and began once more to aspire to the throne. Futteh 
Khaun, on his release, repaired to Girishk, where he beg^an preparations for 
the intended enterprize ; but on his return to Candahar, he found Kyser under 
the influence of Khojeh Mahomed Khaun, another great nobleman, who had 
dissuaded him from his design of rebelling. On this, Futteh Khaun, equally 
incensed at the derangement of his plans, and at the preference of another’s 
advice to his, openly renounced all connection with Kyser, and engaged to 
deliver up Candahar to Caumraun* whom he invited to occupy it. Caumraun, 
who was at this time at Furrah,*immediately assembled a body of troops, and 
advanced to Eedgauh, a few miles from Candahar, and Kyser was about to 
quit the city, when a scene ensued, which is scarcely credible even to per- 
sons acquainted with the eccentricity of Futteh Khaun's character, and the 
sudden changes of aflbirs so common among Dooraiinees. On the night 
before Kyser’s flight, he desired to have a parting interview with Futteh 
Khaun ; and this meeting took place by torch light, on an open terrace in 
the market-place, which, with the surrounding streets, was filled with horse- 
men ready for a march. The conference began with mutual reproaches ; 
but the prince gradually softening his tone, reminded Futteh Khaun of his 
having saved his life, and besought him not to repay his benefits by driving 
him into exile. Futteh Khaun then recapitulated his designs in favour of 
Kyser, and complained of the neglect with which his advice was treated : on 
this Kyser assured him that he was ready for ever after to follow his counsels 
implicitly, and strengthened his assertions by such solemn oaths, that F\itteh 
Khaun was shaken, and at last dismissed his resentment, and swore to sup- 
port the prince in all extremities. Next morning the prince and Futteh 
moved out together to oppose Caumraun. Futteh Khaun advanced with his 
own division, and calling out to Caumraun, acquainted him with the change 
in his sentiments, and endeavoured to persuade him to retire. Caumraun 
was at first astonished at this revolution, but be resumed his courage, and 
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answered in terms of defiance ; on which Futteh Khaun, without waiting for 
the other troops, charged the Prince sword in hand ; and such was the effect 
of this unexpected attack, that Caumraun’s troops broke, and he himself 
with difficulty efi^cted his escape to Furrah. 

Futteh Khaun’s plan of placing Kyser on the throne was now resumed, 
apparently witli that Prince’s full concurrence ; but its execution was artfully 
delayed by Khojeh Mahommed, who left no means of operating on the pas* 
sions, the prudence, and even on the superstition of the conspirators, un> 
practised to defeat the scheme. 

Meanwhile the King had prepared an expedition at Peshawer for the pur* 
pose of reducing Cashmeer, the only province that remained in rebellion. 
Abdoola Khaun, the governor, had fomented the troubles at Candahar with 
the view of diverting the attack on himself, and though that diversion was 
now at an end, Abdoolla Was saved for the present by the dissensions which 
prevailed among Shuja’s own courtiers. The insinuations of Akram Khaun 
induced the King to refuse the command of the army to the vizier, and even 
to talk of assuming it himself. On this th» vizier discouraged the expedition 
altogether, and found means to put off the march of the troops till a subse* 
quent period, when the King’s views were more accommodated to his own. 
This opportunity offered at Caubul, and the vizier was about to commence 
his march, when Akrara Khaun prevailed on the King to call on him to pay 
a sum of money as the condition on which he should have the command. 
The King accordingly required three lacs of rupees ; but about this time the 
vizier lost his favourite daughter, and was so much affteted, that he declared 
he was resolved never to quit her grave, or to take any further concern in 
worldly afibirs. The King was now reduced to solicit him to resume his 
office and carry on the war against Cashmeer. He consented -with real 
or assumed reluctance, and the claim for money was no longer mentioned. 

At length he set out on his march with an army of ten thousand men. 
The first opposition he encountered was at Mozufiferabad, where he found 
the high and rocky bank of a rapid branch of the Hydaspes, occupied by the 
Cashmerian army : he nevertheless efilected a passage in four divisions, and 
drove the enemy from their ground. One of his own sons was wounded in 
this engagement. The rest of the road to Cashmeer was through steep and 
barren mountains, and often along the fiuse of precipices. The vizier’s ad> 
vance was consequently slow, and his provisions began to ftul- him long 
before he reached the valley. The vizier, however, encouraged his men by 
sharing their suflferings ; he gave jip his own store to the soldiers, and is said 
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to have suffered the extremities of hunger before he was able to procure re> 
lief for his army. So great was the distress of his troops, that when he came 
to a defile beyond which the enemy*s army was encamped, he was not able 
to hold out till he tried tlie chance of a battle, which might have removed all 
his embarrassments. He therefore began to treat with Abdoollah Khaun : 
he told him his difficulties without reserve ; and Abdoolla, unvriUing to drive 
him to desperation, listened to the terms which were offered, and agreed to 
supply him with provisions. Mokhtaur prolonged a delusive negotiation till 
he had secured some further advantages which he had in view, he then threw 
ofT the mask and hostilities were immediately renewed. 

The armies, however, were still separated by the Hydaspes. At last Ab- 
doollah threw a bridge over the river in the night, and crossing it without 
delay, appeared on the vizier*s rear when he was entirely unprepared to 
oppose him ; the greater part of his troops were out foraging, and he could 
not collect above a hundred horse when he first moved out against the enemy. 
By degrees, however, the whole army was assembled, and was advancing 
with the vizier at its head, when a party which he had sent in front fell back 
on them in the greatest confusion. They had been routed in consequence 
of the cowardice of the vizier’s son Atta Mahommed, who fied without strik- 
ing a blow, and was followed by his disheartened troops. This example had 
nearly ruined the army, but its courage was restored by the firmness of the 
vizier, who received the broken troops with great serenity, attributed his 
son’s fiight to a concerted feint, and advanced with increased rapidity, as if 
^ take advantage of the success of his stratagem. This onset had a very 
different issue from the former j for, after an obstinate conflict, in which the 
vizier’s courage was conspicuous, the Cashmeer army was routed and driven 
back on the river. The bridge was choaked by the crowds of fugitives : 
great part of the army, among which was Abdoolla Khaun, were forced 
to swim, and many were cut to pieces by the victors or drowned in the 
river. 

Abdoolla Khaun now took refuge in his fort, where he had made eveiy 
preparation for a long siege $ and the King^s troops were prevented by the 
season and the fatigues which th^ had suffered from attempting any ope- 
ration during the rest of the winter. 

Early in spring, the fort was attacked, and had held out for two months, 
when Abdoolla died. He was a man of good tdents md great 

courage. He is stfll spoken of with affection by the Cadimerians^ and by 
foe IXKnauneesvho have- served isnder him. He is commended for his love 
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of justice and his skill in administering it ; for his liberality, his affiible man> 
ners, and his princely magnificence. He was j^so a great encourager of 
learning and poetry. Perhaps no Dooraunee has left a charad:er so gene- 
rally admired. 

The fort was defended for two months after his death, when it surrendered 
on condition that Abdoollah Khaun*s family and the chiefs in the fort should 
be allowed to reside unmolested either at Caubul or Feshawer. These terms 
were strictly observed, and Cashmeer was now completely reduced under the 
King's authority. 

The vizier remained in Cashmeer for some months after the reduction of 
the province ; but it is now necessary to turn to the events which took place 
in the west during the period of this long campaign. 

The reconciliation between Futteh Khaun and Kyser was of no long dura- 
tion : Khojeh Mahommed' retained his ascendancy ; and Futteh Khaun 
retired to Girishk, and once more renewed his intrigues with Caumraun. 

It might have been expected that this Prince would have been slow to 
embark in any enterprize with a person who had so lately deceived him ; 
but Caumraun, brought up amidst revolutions, and accustomed to put every 
thing to hazard, had no hesitation in entering on the project held out to him. 
He joined Futteh Khaun, and, as they advanced towards Candahar, they 
were met by part of the garrison, while Kyser fled into the country of the 
fieloches, where he waited for reinforcements from . the King. 

The King was at Peshawer when the news of^his misfortune reached him. 
He sent without delay, to recall the vizier from Cashmeer ; but that minister 
was unable or unwilling to join him, and he was obliged to command in 
pers<Hi against the rebels. 

Before he reached Candahar, his troops had been again defeated by Caum- 
raun, who was reinforced by a body of six thousand men from Heraut, under 
the command of Mullik Caussim the son of Prince Feerooz. 

That force was, however, soon recalled to Heraut by an attack of the 
Persians; Caumraun fled, the King entered Candahar unopposed, and 
Futteh Khaun was soon after prevailed on to join him. 

The attack of the Persians which recalled Mullik Caussim, had been 
brought on by an ofiensive operation of Feerooz Oodeens, and had been 
for some time threatened ; yet so secure was Feerooz, that he sent his best 
troops to the assistance of Caumraun, and made no preparations for his own 
defence till the Persians were assembled in great force within a short distant 
of his city. He then found his force confined to seven hundred Dooraune^ 
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and two thousand Persian guards, but he was soon joined by five or six thou* 
sand Eimauks, who were raised to great enthusiasm against the* Persians 
and Sheeahs, by the exhortations of Soofee Islaum, an Uzbek Moollah, who 
had Tong resided at Heraut, where he enjoyed great wealth and honour. 

With this army Feerooz marched out to engage the Persians, who were 
superior in numbers, as well as in the character of their troops : instead of 
defending the passage of the Pooleemaulaun (Ochus), he injudiciously left 
that river in his rear ; and no sooner had his army crossed, than the Persians 
sent a body of excellent infantry to occupy the only bridge. Nevertheless, 
the seven hundred Dooraunees charged the enemy with the utmost impetu* 
osity : they broke through the first line of the Persians, which was composed 
of infantry, and threw the centre of the cavalry, who formed the second 
line, into great confusion ; but being greatly out*numbered, they were soon 
surrounded, and cut off almost to a man. The Eimauks broke as soon as 
the Dooraunees were surrounded; and Feerooz fled without making any 
exertion. The slaughter was great : Soofee Islaum fell fighting gallantly 
at the head of a band composed of his own retainers, and of religious enthu* 
siasts who accompanied him as volunteers. His body fell into the hands of 
the Persians, who burned it with every circumstance of indignity. The 
fugitives fared little better : many were drowned in the Ochus, and Feerooz 
himself escaped with great difiiculty, after losing his horse. 

The Persians immediately prepared to lay siege to Heraut ; but MulUk 
Caussim was now on his return ; the Eimauks and Dooraunees had time 
to assemble ; and the Persians proposed terms to Feerooz, which that cau- 
tious Prince accepted. They were that he should pay 50,000 rupees, and 
give his son as a hostage for the discharge of the sum, and that he should 
give his daughter in marriage to the Persian Prince at Meshhed : the two 
first articles were fulfilled, but the third was disregarded. 

This success of the Persians at first excited a strong sensation among the 
Dooraunees, and the King at one time intended to have moved to Heraut 
in person to vindicate the honour of the Afghaun name ; but the internal 
state of the kingdom at this time was by no means such as to allow of foreign 
enterprizes. 

'The chief obstacle arose from the increased disunion between the King 
and the vizier, which was now rapidly tending to an open rupture. What- 
ever jealousy the King might have entertained of the vizier’s power, he had- 
hitherto been led to respect him by a sense of dependence on his influence 
and abilities ; but he had now been left to quell a serious rebellion without 
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die advice or assistaace of his miniater : the success he had met with, encou* 
raged him to place greater reliance on his own resources, and at last to oppose 
the vizirs wishes, and to treat his advice with contempt. 

The vizier's disaffection augmented in proportion as his influence declined; 
and it has been suspected that he was the author of an attempt which took 
place at this time, to raise Abbass, one of the confined I^ces, to the 
throne. The plan failed, but was not without serious consequences, as 
Mahmood effected his escape during the ccmflision which it occasioned. 

Not long after, the vizier arrived ftom Cashmeer : he found the King 
resolved to proceed to Sind, a st^ ftom which he used all his influence to 
dissuade him ; and having now ascertained that his power over his master 
was gone, he resolved to lose no time in placing a more compliant prince upon 
the throne. He accordingly halted at Caubul, and entered into a strict con- 
nection with Prince Kyser, whom he persuaded to enter into his design. 

In the mean time the King proceeded to Sind, and entered into an arrange- 
ment with the governors, which gave so much offence to their determined 
enemy, Futteh Khaun, that he took the earliest opportunity of quitting the 
army, with the three thousand troops under his command. 

During these transactions, and probably before Futteh Khaun's fl^pht, the 
King received intelligence that the vizier had proclaimed Prince Kyser King 
at Caubul ; and not long after, he learned that the city of Peshawer had 
ftllen into the hands of the rebels. He resolved to direct his first operations 
against that dty, and he succeeded in recovering it by the end of February. 

About the same time the vizier and Kyser arrived in the neighbourhood, 
with a force amounting to twelve thousand men ; and, after a ftuitless n^o- 
tiatioB, the parties engaged on the 3d of March 1808. 

The royal troops were broken at the first onset, and the King himself was 
about to quit the field, when the vizier, carried on by his natural courage^ 
and by the near prospect of success, imprudently charged him at the head of 
a handftd of men. The Kbanim about the King made a desperate resistance 
and the vizier was shot in the strugg^. The King's troops rallied on this 
event, and the fate of the battle was soon turned in their ftvour. 

The King entered Peshawer in triumph, the vizier's head was borne behind 
himonaspear. 

This victory entirely restored the King's affeirs in Peshawer; but Cash, 
meer still held out for the vizier's party, under his son Atta Mahommed 
Khaun; and the King was prevented undertaking any thug in that province 
by the mofe. uigent dpcult^s vrhj^ rubeistadin Caubul and Candafar* 
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TTie Meer Waez who had remained at Caubul while the vizier marched 
for Peshawer, no sooner heard of the defeat and death of his friend, than he 
set all the imprisoned Princes at liberty, and prepared for a vigorous defence 
of the capital. He was obliged to desert the aty on the King's approach, 
but he retired with Kyser into the strong country of the Cohistaun, where 
he continued for some time to resist the troops which were sent against him. 
At length Kyser was persuaded to come in, and was freely pardoned, and 
the King marched against Mahmood, who had been joined by F^tteh 
Khaun and had taken Candahar. The rivals met on the east of that city, 
Mahmood was defeated and Candahar fell into the hands of the victor. 

The King was now about to move towards Sind, but being anticipated by 
a payment from that province, he set out for Peshawer, which place he 
reached on the 10th of January 1809. 

The Caubul mission arrived at Peshawer soon after this, and the succeeding 
events are related in the narrative of its proceedings. 
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MR. duhie's narrative. 

« TN the evening arrived at the stone Mehmaun seroy •, which has a good 
JL deal of Persian versus inscribed all about it, — proceeded thence to 
Atuck, situated a little way off from it on the top of pretty high mountains, 
below which the river flows down with great rapidity and noise, — not 
being permitted to get in by the gate, 1 went to the village on the left 
hand side, where upwards of twenty Pytans were seated on cots (couches) 
in the chokee (guard>room), having a flag fixed ^ they had two or three 
culleeauns, and were smoking tobacco and talking. Having sullamed, I 
went and sat, and smoked also. They enquiring whence I came, I told 
them from Bengal, and was going on a pilgrimage to Bagdad Shurree^ 
and Mecca Mobaruck. On being told that 1 had been in the English 
service, one of them well dressed with a gown and a good redish coloured 
turban, talked curiously about the battle of Rampore; saying, the Eng- 
lish not having flred, they were cut ofl* to a great amount, but when only 
a few remained, they began to fire, upon which the Rohillas were driven 
back, killed, and their countries entirely taken. About candledight 
almost all of them got out with their cots upon the open plain ; about eight 
one of them observing I was hungry, got me some bread, asking why 1 
had not mentioned it in time, and he would have got me some stuff with 


* I have before mentioned (p; 205) that Mr. Durie wrote a narrative of his journey, andthatlalflo 
aiked him queitions, and took notes of his replies. The following is his narrative, and the part within 
inverted commas is in his own language, except that 1 have altered the grammar, and sometimes the 
vrords, where the sense was obscured by the mistakes which Mr* Durie made in consequence of the 
hurry with which this was composed. I have not, however, altered much in this way, and the part 
between commas may be reckoned entirely Mr. Durie*s own. The parts where Mr. Durie is men- 
tioned in the third person are either abstracted firom his narrative, or taken from my notes above 
alluded to 1 even theie Mr. Durie’s language is generally preserved. 
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my bread.* In the morning crossed the river, having much trouble to 
cross, owing to the great rapidity of the river.** 

Mr. Durie then proceeded in four days journey to Peshawer, picking up 
occasional companions on the road, stopping to smoke in the villages he past 
through, and getting food, sometimes from the villagers, and sometimes from 
other travellers. At Peshawer the people complained of the depredations 
of the Dooraunees and of the King*s followers. Mr. Durie had hitherto tra- 
velled without any money, but at Peshawer a barber and some others col- 
lected some copper money for him, and he set off with a caravan for Caubul. 
•* The next day got some of my money taken slily from me by some boys 
** who came about me clapping me on the shoulder while I was smoking.** 
On the same day a boy belonging to some Dooraunee was robbed by the 
villagers, and the Dooraunees contented themselves with causing restitution 
to be made. He proceeded through the Khyber valley, the caravan being 
often stopped and harrassed for fees by the Khyberees. ** One evening the 
« caravan was stopped by an old Afghaun with a small stick in his hand ; 
<* being vexed, I went up to him, . and exerted myself* to take his stick ; he 
** pelted me hard with stones, and upwards of thirty came out from the 
** surrounding mountains. 1 got ofl^ however ; they let us proceed after 
*• some disputation. The route went all the way to Lallpora on the river up 
•* and down. Had much conversation with several of the caravan concern- 
*• ing Europeans and the embassy ; they praising them very much, and 
« holding them to be in every respect very wise, intelligent, and equitable.** 
He was now turned out of the caravan for not being able to pay his fees, but 
he joined some pilgrims who treated him kindly and gaye him bread and 
fruit. They also picked up a Persian fellow-traveller, *' who was very enter- 
« taining in his discourse and ip. chaunting of odes.** In this way he went 
on to Caubul, which he reached in fourteen days from Peshawer; most of his 
fellow-travellers took him for a person of Uzbek descent. They once found 
out he was not circumcised, and one of the pilgrims offered to perform that 
ceremony for him, if* he chose. Mr. Durie declined, and said he would get 
it done at Caubul. ** There is no fear for a Christian in the towns, nor when 
« you are on the road after you get to a Khyle, but while you are travelling, 
** some ignorant people might treat you ill.** 

On entering Caubul he went to a place belonging to some Fakeers, and 
helped one of them to draw water till the otliers told him to stop, as he was 
tired. ** The head Fakeer called in the evening, and the young man called 
** Aushuk Shah, carried me to a person who gave me a loaf. Fronting the 

4 H 
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** Fakea*> stands the King's palace, with three minarets with gilt tops, and 
** a pretty spacious hall with several columns. These are in the Ballasur, 
** which is situated on hilly ground, and has a wall communicating from this 
" side to the other, which leads across to the shore Bazar of the town, 
** where bakers, cooks, soup-sellers, fruit, green, or t Falooda sellers, Hindoo 
«« shopkeepers, and fine shoe and boot sellers reside. Toward the west from 
** these Bazars are passages leading to very high Hindoo houses, having 
«< much woodwork, and to other square places, having joined apartments two 
** stories high for merchants to resort to. From the Lahoree gate, one road 
leads to these Shore Bazars (the shops having artificers of different denomi- 
** nations much the sune as at Feshour) to Bala choak, where the greater 
•* Hindoo and Mahomedan doth merchants dwell in joined shops, on both 
** sides, with a covered roofi: having gone through these, we get to a square, 
** where there are many two story high buildings ; in the lower rooms of them 
** be artificers and sellers of different kinds. This square leads by two or three 
<« passages to other bazars and shops. Going to the bazars, passengers and 
** others, observing me to be a traveller, gave me pice (copper money), or 
** bread, so that 2 got enough of bread, soup, fire, fruit, and falooda, which 
** last consists of cream, syrup, and snow ; of most cool and pleasant taste. 
" One day I went up to the top of an enormous high mountain, to an enter- 
** tainment given and exhibited by Fakeers; great numbers of the people went. 
" The roads leading to these mountains were very excellent, having here and 
** there very fitae places to sit, consequently people sat here and there, dis- 
coursing and viewing the town below, having a very great number of fine 
•* gardens, the houses being neatly and cleanly plastered with mud, two or 
** three stories high; but the Hindoo houses, are much more high; and greatly 
** consisting of wood work. Around, within the innumerable mountains, in 
** the pleasant vales, are Killas of moderate size, inhabited by the A^hauns. 

** In the town the inhabitants are of different kinds ; the proper inhabitant is 
** white enough, the clime being extremely cold ; the A%hauns below Caubul 
*< are black, swarthy, yellow, or whitish ; but beyond, proceeding towards Can- 
M dahar, they are all frurer, but by no means white : from Caubul towards 
«« Bulkh, white; and from Candahar toward Heraut, white ; and towards She^ 

« caipore, Deyra, &c. swarthy. They are all Mahomedans, but the stuff and 
•< grain shops, also the greatest pwt of the doth shops, are hdd by Hindoos. 

ThU MUM ii giwn to the reddeMe of Fakcen. 


t See Note, page 357^ 
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<* On the fiouth and west side of the town is a river not deep. In which direc- 
** tion a very narrow river rushes along, near Caubul, between vast mountains, 
** the passage between on both sides most magnificently adorned with large and 
** small firuit trees of all sorts, and fields of green. At distances are situated very 
** good sets of Killas. Passed the time, twenty days, veiy agreeably at the 
** Fakeeris place, where people of difierent denominations constantly attended, 
** smoking churse or tobacco, conformably to their respective desires, and dis- 
« coursed agreeably on various subjects j often concerning the Europeans, 
** whom they reckon as very intelligent, and veiy admirable and good in their 
** manners, though in many respects as misled. A baker came ftom India, who 
** had been in the English employ, but, as he said, having once been beaten, 
** he had left, and was going to Bagdad : he asserted there, before the com- 
** pany, which was pretty numerous, that he had heard many Dooraunees &nd 
** other Moguls declare that the Europeans were as good Mussulmauns as 
** themselves, but he reckoned them, and he would have all others to reckon 
** them, as infidels.’* 

Many persons used to come and smoke at the Fakea, and Mr. Durie used 
to sit and talk with them : some discovered that he was not a Mussulman, 
but did not molest him on that account. In towns they often suspected him 
of being a spy, and some respectable people told him not to give information 
about their place, when he went back to his own country. 

** The head Fakeer requested of me to tarry at his place throughout the 
** cold, and he would get me a poosteen and other clothes ; however, I left the 
» place without giving previous notice, and arriving at the gate which led to 
** Candahar, got some tobacco, andgoingout, saw some tents of some respectable 
** travellers, who were proceeding on a pilgrimage. As they were to tarry a 

few days, 1 went off; an Afghaun accompanied me to Killa Cazee, request* 
** ing I would pray for him on my arrival at Bagdad. On reaching Killa Cazee, 
«< he sent me some bread, and I went in the dsurk to a mosque ; a MooUah who 
** was there, gave me some bread and butter*milk. 

** The next day in the evening arrived at Moydan, went up to a Killa *, or 
** a raised groimd, saw several A^hauns seated called fmr a culleeaun, they 
» produced it. One of them being sick, requested I would {>rescribe some- 
** thing for him. 1 tidd him I could not, as I was ignorant of the names of 
** medicines in the country. When candle*light toede |dace^ went to a mosque 


* A fort or cattle. 
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•* where they were engaged in prayer. Having done, there was rice and 
•* butter-milk in wooden bowls, with wooden spoons brought; they gave some 
« to me, also to some other travellers who had arrived there. The next day 
•* before twelve, arrived at a place where 1 saw two or three Dooraunees with 
*• their horses. They gave me to smoke, and dissuaded me from going alone, 
** saying, the A^hauns were very wicked *, and would cut my head ofl^ or 
«< carry me to slavery even for nothing. A Fakeer going on crutches, happened 
** to come there, wi^ intention of going to Bagdad and Mecca, with two lads. 
** I told them 1 was going also ; they were glad, and desired me to follow 
*** them ; there was another sick man with them, going to a village not far off. 
** We proceeded together to a set of Killas, arrived when it became dark, and 
** with some difficulty obtained bread and rice. The next day a man came up 
*< to us, and compelled the' youngest of the two lads (by whose sister he had 
** been sent) to return to town along with him. Proceeding about evening, 
** the sick man left us, arrived at a set of Killas belonging to Vurduck Af- 
** ghauns. Alighted under a shade of newly planted trees. The lame Fakeer 
** accompanied by the young man, went into three or four Killas, and with 
« very sonorous calls, demanded bread, which he plentifully obtained. He 
** wanted tobacco, and several of them saying they had none, he spoke 
“ roughly enough to them. The next day tarried there under the shade of the 
** trees. At twelve in the evening, the lame Fakeer visited the Killas with 
(* sonorous calls, and got plenty* The next dayr in our way, the culleeaun we 
<* had, happened to be broke, through good luck it was the lame Fakeer’s fault; 
•* on arrival at another set of Killas, he loudly asked for a culleeaun, which 
** they could not give, and he spoke roughly to them, and was getting ready 
** to leave them, when some civilly desired him to wait a little, and he should 
** have meat and bread. In the evening a large bowl of very good soup, with 
** two pieces of bread, and two pieces of meat for each of us, was produced. 
** The next day arrived at another set of Killas, the Fakeer forced them with 
« his noise to give him a culleeaun, tobacco, and bread. The next day at 
** some Killas, some Moollahs came up to us, and talked on various religious 
« subjects, and through much request obtained of the young man a small 
** Persian book on prayer, giving some copper money and some flour for it. 
*' At night sleeping in a mosque, some armed men coming, their noise 
« made us get up, and we slily left it, and went away to another mosque. 


* Thew are the predatory Ghiljie* mentioaed page 4aa. 
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** The next day, being sickly and my feet sore, I was not able to keep up 
« with the other two with the culleeaun in my hand. The lame Fakeer got 
** vexed, and taking the culleeaun from my lumds, they went off quickly } I 
" went on a little, and beholding a small round room, I went in and lay down, 
** being affected with an attack of the fever ; about dark, a Dooraunee on 
** horseback, with.a foot man, came up, and seeing me, made enquiries, and 
** wished to carry me on his horse if 1 could not walk. I told them 1 was not 
** able to go any how ; they told me there was a fountain on the top of the 
•* mountain there, and gave me half a piece of very thick bread which I could 
** not then eat. In the morning I went up to the fountain and eat and drank : 
** another Afghaun coming, 1 gave him part of the bread and went to the 
** Rouza, thence to Guznee to the Fakeer’s fakea, which was without the 
wall, and below, and had a pretty wide stream flowing across. I went into 
** the town to the bazar, the roads being quite narrow and close ; got some 
** money, bought bread and soup and tobacco, and returned to the fakea. 
" The lame Fakeer and the young man thought proper to return, and I got 
acquainted with a Hindoostaunee Fakeer going on a pilgrimage, who said he 
t* vras robbed of some money and a blanket : he behaved very kindly to me, 
« and two days after, he ld[t the town and went off* with a caravan, but 1 could 
** not, my feet being quite cut and bruised. The Fakeer of the fakea was a 
** tall old man of Hindostan, who had visited many parts of Tartary or Turkis- 
** taun, and had been near China, and had lived very long at Guznee-; he was 
** a kind and civil man ; many came to his fakea to smoke churse or tobacco. 
** The Hindoos have very high houses of wood work, several of them were 
** kind to me, giving me three or four pice each; one of them, a pair of shoes 
•* and a jacket of coloured cotton. It is a small walled town, about the midst 
« of which is a covered bazar. I stayed upwards of seven days, and proceed* 
** ing, went to Nanee in the evening. They talked of a feast, and 1 went to 
** it at dark. It was given in the open air ; there were upwards of thirty 
«« people : the master sent round when dinner was ready, and all assembled : 
** th^ had a large Are where they warmed themselves and danced the attun : 
** afterwards they sat down to dinner. When I came, they said a few words, 
<* and spoke joviafly to me to sit dovm and eat ; a man went round flrst with 
** a bason and ewer to wash their hands; they then said bismillah and 
** began. 

** The dinner b^pin with ^p in wooden bowls ; they broke their bread 
<* into it, and when it was soaked, eat it with their hands. There were also 
«< wooden qpoons, but not one to each man. The soup was very good, there 

II 
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** were spices in it. There was a bowl for every two or three ; meat was 
** given out into the hands of the guests, who put it on their bread. They 
** eat heartily, every man had as much as he could eat. After eating, they 
(( ail blessed the master and wished him success. I did the same. This was 
*• all the dinner ; after dinner they smoked : after this, some went away, and 
** some stayed. 1 went away : the party began at nine at night and broke up 
** about eleven : the light was given by the fire. The women dined in the 
** tents.** Mr. Durie was at other feasts, which were much the same, except 
that in some places they had wooden platters for their meat ; some went 
away, and others sat late talking *, some sung. 

** The next day (says Mr. Durie), 1 went to Carrabaug, thence to Oba, 
** but arriving at night, the Killas I got to were broken and fallen down. 1 
** suffered much, owing to the sharp cold winds throughout the night. In the 
** morning, went on, and arrived at a Killa which was inhabited, and got bread 
" and smoke. Proceeding towards Mookhor, a big strong young man attacked 
** me with a thick club, and enquired and searched me, not forgetting to see 
» closely my shoes : not finding ought, he on his knees begged pardon with 
** folded hands. 1 muttered a blessing, went to Mookhor, and beheld a cara- 
** van of camels, &c. ; alighted, smoked, and went to the Killas, which not 
<« being well inhabited, I did not get enough of bread ; however, returning 
** to the caravan, one of the women observing, gave me plenty. The next 
** afternoon they set out, I followed; not being able to keep up, went up to a 
** set of Killas upwards of a mile distant from the road : arrived at dark, saw 
** some of them seated by a stream, and told them I was not able, through 
** sickness and fatigue, to go to the Killas ; one of them pointed out the 
*' mosque, telling me he would fetch me bread. I went to it. At past 
** eleven, a sick man came to pray; observing me, he went and brought 
me some bread. At past twelve, the first man recollected and brought me 
** half a piece of very thick bread, begging many pardons, and i:equeBting 
** I should pray that his faith might not fail ag^. The next day, stayed 
** there, and was invited to a feast of meat, soup and bread. The next day 
« proceeded ; not finding any Killas, was at a loss ; saw a man going, asked, 
** and he said he was going to a camp ; he went off quick, 1 went the same 
** track and arrived there in the dark, and obtained bread, smoke, and num- 
M mud (felt) to sleep in. The woman who gave me the nummud, observ- 
** ing my feet sore, gave me some ghee (clarified butter) to anoint them, and 
** advised me to wait. I did. A quarrel happened : one of the A^hauns, 
f< a young man, drew his sword ; but he was checked, and the quarrel soon 
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•* ended. A dance took place, the A%hauns in a circle holding each other, 
** singing loudly, and huzzaing, bending their bodies, and clapping their 
*' hands. A great fire was made up, I was of course called jovially. Meat, 
« bread, and soup, was served in bowls. The next morning proceeded, 
** lodging in camps, and two da}rs after met with an old Belooch Fakeer ; 
** we went to a camp, where they, having searched us, made us sing, and 
** gave us bread and butter>milk.** 

Once some Aighauns enticed the Beloche and Mr. Durie out of their 
road on pretence of showing them a village : when they got them behind the 
hills, they searched them carefully, and did not let them go till they found 
they had nothing of value. The Beloche had some papers, which they 
returned. ** Another time,** says Mr. Durie, ** having breakfasted at a 
** khail, we happened to be benighted, and lay down not far from a camp ; 
<* being wearied and dark, we could not go to it. Some of the Aighauns 
** hearing our voices, came to us ; two of them supporting me there, and gave 
<* us fire, bread, and quilts to sleep on. The Fakeer wanting milk, they milked 
*' a goat and gave him. The next day, arriving at a water mill, we got some 
** flour, and went and were closely searched by some ; I happened to fallback, 
** owing to the soreness of my feet, and got to another water mill, where I 
*' stayed the night. The next day crossed the river, went to another mill, 
** where an Afghaun, who had been at Lahore and Dillie, and talked a little 
** Hindoostanee, behaved kindly to me, carried me to his khail, and got my 
« flour baked, and gave me a pair of trowsers.* The next morning, set out ; 
** two or three days after, lodging at khails, arrived at Kelaut, on the top of a 
** high mountain, but ruined and depopulated. As 1 had several pieces of my 
** old trowsers packed up round my waist, 1 was often searched : lodging at 
** the khails, arrived at Shahur Sufia, which was destroyed and depopulated. 
** A day or two after, happened to be benighted, walked all night, owing to 
** the sharp cold winds, not being able to sleep : arrived at Gomana, a ruined 
** town, in the morning ; thence got to a stream and lay down j seeing an 
** Afghaun, went along with him to a set of killas, met with good treatment 
** there, and got water-melons and khatucfcs ; thence to Candahar in the dusk 
** of the evening ; went to the Chaursoo (or market-place), and afterwards see- 
ing Afzul Mahommed, a baker, an Akhoond Zada, and two or three Fakeers, 
** sitting near a shop on the rood over a fire and smoking, 1 sulkmed : they 
** asked who I was, I said I was from Hindostan proceeding on pilgrimage : 
** the Akhoond desired me to sit, giving me a culleeaun, saying Fakeers 
** of Hindostan are generally respeiptable* Th^ pointed out a small broken 
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** mosque to me» and I, after having sat by the fire and smoked, went there 
** and slept with two or three Fakeers. The next morning, called on them ; 
** they had their fire in the hall, which had a room on the side. Islam Khaun 
** and another Khaun, with some others, were present ; we smoked. I went 
** to the Chaursoo and got some bread. Thence I went to a Fakeer*s fakea, 
** where I saw many Dooraunees and other Moguls and A%hauns sitting here 
** and there in the spacious garden, talking and smoking. I smoked, got some 
** copper money, eat some soup and bread at the Chaursoo, and returned to 
** the baker’s with tobacco. Sat by the fire with the rest, smoked, 'talked, and 
** went to rest in the broken mosque. Some days after, the nephew of the 
« baker, a lad, by the baker’s desire, lent me anink>standand writing things, 
** with which I went to an Akhoond, who had his little school in the Shecar* 
** pooree street, and was a man of Belochistaun. He behaved kindly to me, 
« and let me sit in his place and write odes, &c. : happening to lay down one 
** day on a raised spot, the ink*stand was stolen, &}T which I had to pay the 
*< lad eighteen pice (about nine pence). 1 suffered near two months in the 
** cold; however, owing to my passing a great part of the night by the fire at 
** the baker’s, I got on comfortably : happening one day to go to a sadler, and 
** talking of my journey, he afterward spoke to a respectable Khaun. who was 
** humane, he gave me a poosteen, under which I slept and kept myself warm. 
** One night coming home too late, some Hindoo dogs fell on me, and tore it 
** into several pieces ; it cost me several pice to get it mended. I passed the 
** time among many of the people here and there, they often making me sing 
** English, with which they seemed well pleased. 

** The shops of the difierent Hindoos, Mahomedan merchants, artificers, &c. 
** are always attended by Afghauns, Dooraunees, or Moguls, frequent and 
** lull. I happened one night to be at a Hindoo’s shop when it began to snow. 
" The Hindoos told me to stay, and brought me fire and bread . in the 
** night. For three nights snow fell heavily. Three or four days after, the 
** weather began clearing up, and the sun to shine. 1 then found myself much 
** better. When the sun was clouded and sharp cold winds blowing, I found 
** myself unwell and unea^, unless cheered and wanned by a fire. As soon 
** as the sun began to shine, the people, Hindoos, and Mahommedans, every 
** Friday went out to pleasant places of devotion and entertainment. Also on 
*< other dayi|to excellent gardens, cooks, bakers, pasters, (qu. pastry cooks ?) 
** firuit and sweet meat sellersi musicians, &c. &c. attending, more or less, 
** according to circumstances. I went several times to Khaujeh Khezur, Abiu 
•* sabad, and Baba WuUee; all these being very ddightfiil places and prospects. 
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** with trees, waters, bills, and mountains. I seldom %ent about in the houses; 

but six or seven times I saw some of the apartments of some of them, which 
** were curiously and commodiously made. The people passed their time hap- 
** pily and cheerfully, seldom saw them quarfel with any degree of animosity, 
** though they are quarrelsome enough ; several times saw Hindoos and Mus* 
sulmans quarrel, also Mussulmans with Mussulmans ; those happened to be 
only with words, some blows or wrestling, and terminated without bloodshed, 
** or loss of any member. • Three or four times Aighaun robbers had their 
•f bellies ripped open, and were carried about the streets, hung on the necks of 
** camels, and a man with a drum telling the cause of their punishment ; they 
<* wer^ afterwards hung for one day in the Chaursoo. 

** One night, long before th^snow had fallen, observing the houses and 
** shops were somewhat illuminated, I inquired of the cause, and was told 
** Mahmood Shah had taken Pishour, and Shujaool Mulk fled. On the day of 
** the Ead, after the Ramzaun, Camran Shahzaada, who generally sequestered 
** himself in his walled Killa, went through the gate to the right of that called 
** Cabulee, to a spacious plain, hard by the mountains, with a retinue of horse- 
** men, who galloped about firing their muskets ; great numbers of men and 
veiled women having gone to view the show. And at a place not far from 
** his Kflla, he ordered two or three feasts of pilaw to be given to the people, 

** to which I went, but seeing several beaten, went off. Another day saw his 
** sawaree (procession) ; he was at the head of them, and appeared to be a man 
** of good size and make. They had long ensigns and long spears, and passed 
** through the Chaursoo, having come from an airing and visit to some places 
<( sacred or recreating. I three or four times beheld a marriage procession of 
** men, boys, women, and girls, on horses and camels, passing about the streets; 

the horsemen accompanying, galloped about backwards and forwards, firing 
** their guns. While 1 passed the nights at the baker*8, or the brokeu house, 

•* I heard now and then one of the two Khauns, who daily and nightly cam^ 

«< play on the Rubaub melodiously, and in company with the baker, sing with 
*< 'great glee ; some Fakeers and others, came and sang or chanted day or 
" night, but not always. L also heard Hindoo -men or women who lived there* 

« abouts, very frequently sing, with a variety of music, at nights, and now and 
** then Miih/mimpdftn women or men who resided hard by. When the Hindoos 
** went to places of entertainment, they sang with music, or had enough of 
« both, with dancing. They have several Dharum Seroys in the towns to 
•* which they often resorted ft>r purposes of adoration, budness, or entertain- 
ment. 

4 I 
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** When the weather Became warm, told Teerut Doss, and the other Hin- 
doos, of my intention of returning. They wanted me to stay, alleging they 
** would contribute their assistances to enable me to do sometliing for myself; 

** but as I was determined to g6t away, they gave me some pice, also some 
** Mahomedans, upwards of a rupee, and I bought some pepper, brown sugar, 

** and <ilried fruit, and set out from the Caubulee gate ; 1 saw the baker sitting 
** as I passed, and he desired me to stop, and not go away, lest I should get 
<* killed or hurt. He had been for some time out of employ, but had some* 
<* thing in store, and had some relations also doing business. He was a clever 
*' man and of a good disposition, but seldom performed, his Namauz ; the Ak* 
** hoond Zadah, and the other Fakeers never did ; and during the fast'of the 
** Ramzaun, in their closets they smoked.** 

After Mr. Durieleft Candahar, he went on for six marches, sometimes searched 
and sometimes feasted, generally by the common people, but sometimes by 
the sons and ladies of Khauns. He says but little of the country, except 
generally, that both in going and returning, he kept off the main road for 
the sake of camps, which were pitched about the skirts of the. northern hills, 
where there was, he sayi^ ** a charming road, and a glorious country.** One 
day he came to a mill, and was advised to go on a little way to a place where 
there were some petty Khauns. ** They pointed out to a place, where were 
** trees, streams, and melon-beds, and 1 there found two young Khauns, tall, 
** stout, and well made men, and two Moollahs (one of them an old man 
with a long white beard), with servants 9 xdt. horses. They talked civilly, 
** and gave me tobacco to smoke. Soup being ready, the old Moollah gave 
me some meat and soup, the Khaun a large piece of meat, and a few 
** minutes afle;*, a large dean loaf baked on purpose. They themselves eat 
*• no bread with their soup and meat. Having eat, drank, and smoked, they 
« Bullamed, .and went ofil I also, proceeding in the dark, arrived at a water* 
** mill; the owner shut the door and refused me entrance, desiring me to go 
** to another place not far off; but I would not mind, speaking politely and 
*• persuasively, and saying I must have a lodging ; at last I offered a leather 
** bag I had, which he took and suf^red me to tarry, but gave me plenty of 
«* fire. The next morning he pointed out to a Khail; 1 went about three 
** C088 within the hills, a lad carried me to a large one, where I tarried the 
** next day, also very good treatment of bread and butter*milk, and tobacco ; 
** several saying they would entertain me some days, but the times were 
** hard« Thence in the dusk arrived at another Khail, a good way off. Met 
•• with good ueatment A few days after, ftom Khail to Khail, arrived in 
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« the evening at Nanee.” From this Mr. Durie went on to Ghuznee, on 
his road he met his old fellow traveller, the lame Fakeer, whp told him he 
had been near Bagdad, and had returned. 

At Ghuznee Mr. Durie remained eight days at a Fakeer*s fidcea, where 
he met ** a Tartar Fakeer, who said he had travelled to many places of Per- 
** sia, Syria, Constantinople, Arabia, and Malta, of which, by his conversa* 
** tion, he gave many proofs. He seemed to be a very good civil man.** 
While at Ghuznee he saw an Afghaun, who had robbed some travellers of a 
mule, brought in By some Dooraunees, with his hands tied behind him. 
“ I went one evening,** says Mr. Durie, ** to the governor, who resided in 
** the citadel ; when he came out on horsebaok, with some horse and foot 
** attending ; 1 asked him for some assisUnce. He asked from whence I had 
** come ; I said from India; then says he, joking, you ought to give me some* 
** thing ; however, he desired me to wait, and when he returned, an attendant 
** on horseback gave me some copper money. 1 went to visit the tomb of 
** Sooltaun Mahmood, which is a dome-like edifice, with a large door. The 
** grave of white marble^ with Arabic inscriptions. Some Korauns are lodged 
** upon it, and many continually come to worship. There are many fine 
** apartments, well and curiously fashioned, connected with the court-yard of 
** it, where there are several stone images of tigers, &c.** 

Leaving Ghuznee, he at last reached Killai Shaboodeen, ** where were 
** very fine castles, fine streams of water, and excellent fields of green in the 
vales beneath the mountains. Met with a Khaun having a musket in his 
hand, he spoke civilly with me to go to Caubul through Tymoor and Lelun- 
** der; went to Tymoor in the evening; met with good treatment: proceeded 
** along the narrow river, flowing with rapidi^ between the dosing mountains, 
** on both sides ; below abundance of fruit tiees and fields of green : in the 
*< dark arrived to a Killa belonging to an Akhoond (teacher or MooUah) who 
** was kind.** 

The following adventure happened on his way to Caubul : ** One evening 
** arrived at a khail, or camp, observed some praying at a place surrounded 
** with stones (which th^ in the khails hold as a mosque), I went up and bok 
** gan as they. They took much notice, and when done, they laughed, as I 
«« performed it incorrectly. I made excuses to the Moollah, who being good 
** natured, behaved kind, and asked about medidnea. Two or diree other 
« rimfta 1 performed Namauz, and the pe<^le coming round, laughed ; I told 
« them l did weU<miough, aa I could.** 

4i 2 
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At a place called Lullunder, he was strode with the beauty and magnid- 
cence of some castles, which he never saw equalled ; but he says : ** they 
«« were of a sing ular kind, and very hard to describe, unless 1 could paint them. 
** Slept at a large mosque ;• went to other castles, breakfasted, saw on a very 
** high mountain a small house, which they termed Poytukt Zeman Shauh (or 
« the throne of Shauh Zemaun), not far from it is Sultan Bauber’s small white 
** stone mosque; (one day I went there; there having come many veiled ladies, 
** 1 was not allowed entrance ; one of them returning on horse-back, her horse 
** happening to run swift, she tumbled down, and others went up to her assist- 
** ance). On my arrival at Caubul, a respectable man invited me, giving me 
<* bread and pilaw. I slept at mosque in the town : in the morning went to 
*( the fakea at the Lahore gate. They received me kindly. Stayed there up- 
*< wards of twenty days, sleeping at a mosque, though the head Fakeer often 
** desired me to rest at the fakea ; went about the bazars daily ; at times saw 
•< several chiefs on excellent horses, having fine coloured garments and turbans, 
** pass by, with many footmen going before. Discoursing at the fakea, or 
** elsewhere, they frequently asked if I was a spy ; one at the fakea, a ’sharp 
«< cunning man, discerned that I was not circumcised, but he and some others, 
** held their tongues. In discourse with some of them there, and at the 
** mosque, concerning Ferungees (Europeans), it was remarked that many cus- 
** toms accorded in the Alcoran and Scriptures, but that owing to reason- 
** able circumstances, reasonable innovations had taken place, to which they 
«< agreed, and gave consent. The head FakeMr one evening, not being in the 
•* way, 1 sullamed to the others, and was going off, when he happened to come 
** and called out. I returned, and telling him I was going, he gave me his 
•• blessing. At dark arrived at Bootkhak.** 

Mr. Durie went on towards Peshawer with some little caravans : once be- 
ing behind the rest, he met with the following adventure : ** When going 
*< afone, I met a young Afghaun having a maU^hlock, and a large knife ; asked 
" of him how far Gundamuck was, he said one royal munzil,. and went off, 
*< but he afterwards holloed after me to stand; I olx^ed, he wanted me to go 
*• among the mountains, saying I was a spy, a magician, an alchymist, or a 
•* Persian. 1 said I was an Hindostaunee : he struck me hard on the thigh 
<« with the iMck of the knife, and made many thrusts, till he drew some blood, 
« when he bulged pardon, and sheathed his knife.** ** Another day getting 
*< astray from the main road, I proceeded through the mountains, and became 
** aevenl times blocked up so, that to extricate myself, I was often obliged to 
** climb up and get down ftomhigh rocks. Slept therein the night, about ten 

'll 
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** in the morning arrived under the shade of a mountain* where several 
** A%hauns were. They gave me bread* water* and smoke* and pointed out 
** Lundee Khana* situate aloft.** From this he got to Peshawer* and crossed 
the Indus without any further adventures. 

The following is one of three sheets which were written by Mr. Duiie 
before I conversed with him. They contain his general opinions* which seem 
to me often correct* and sometimes very sagacious for a man in his sphere 
of life. 

** The mountainous districts about Atuk* Peshour* Caubul* and Candahar* 
** and beyond Caubul toward Bulkh* and beyond Candahar toward Heraut* 
<* comprehend the Afghaun realm* called Khorassaun. THb A^hauns being 
difierent tribes, have diiiferent denominations* and unless brought under pro- 
** per subjection* by force or fortune, they are at continual variance with one 
another. Ahmed Shah and Tymoor Shah, being fortunate enough fo keep 
** up a great army, which enabled them to subjugate foreign territories* they 
all voluntarily submitted to them* (though these chiefs had gained power 
** enough to humble them in nolitUe^egree,) as thereby they acquired advan- 
•* tageous employment. However, it is evident that a regular courageous 
** army, having provisions, can make them all submit completely. The Mogul 
** Kings of Tamerlane*s race having had«them in undoubted subjection* the 
surrounding mountains being more favourable than deterring or inimical. 
** The Dooraunees reside about Candahar, though there be not many of them 
there now j in the present times, their Shahs not being able to make foreign 
** conquests, the name of Dooraunee prevails not, many tribes not sending any 
** tribute or contribution. The followers of the Shahs and Sirdars are by no 
** means all Dooraunees* though they may be so denominated ; they are fond 
** of committing depredations in their own territories* as they have not good 
<* luck enough in these times to carry the terror of their sword to foreign 
*' dof nains. The dominion of Ahmed Shah and Tymoor Shah* had been 
** extensive* in which they could have prospered well* but they think of nought 
«* but conquering* they look not for the acquisition of riches* of which th^ 

•* are infinitely desirous* by the gloriously useful arts of industry* they want it 
** by the smite of the sabre j but* however* there is allowances to be made for 
** the same* th^ being pent up and enclosed in the midst of surrounding hills 
•* and mountains* having all around many and inveterate powerful antagonists* 

** who have often subdued them ; their territory having been held as a pro- 
** vince : they also have extended their arms to distant countries. They ima* 

** gine their religion to be the best and mosttrue* consequently* they consider 
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** all others as misled, or erroneous, hoping, on account of the superior truth 
** thereof^ to vanquish all in the end. Though they fight one another, being 
« Soonnee Mahommedans (in conformity with the Turks, and Tartars, . and 
** Arabs, holding the Persians as misled), they refrain from such degrees of 
« animosity as might urge them to their own destruction or extirpation. That 
** they hold their religion to be the best, is undoubtedly not their fault, they 
being strictly initiated to imagine so: however, the spirit of toleration, owing 
* ** to philanthropy, does not a little actuate them, though at first they might 
*• wish to Mahommedanize all men j for many of them are certainly free, 
** liberal, and tolerating. The Fakeers, &c. of Hindostan, who go to their 
** countries, do ndt fail in their endeavours to make them believe false and in- 
« credible representations, and they are weak enough to give a good deal of 
« credit to them. They hold the people of Bengal atf perfect magicians, tind 
** the Europeans (whom they reckon as wise, intelligent, and equitable) as per- 
*• feet chemists, well versed in the art of making gold. As I told them often 
“ I came from Bengal, they troubled and questioned me much, imagining that 
** I must necessarily be acquainted with/nany such arts ; however, repeating 
« the Mahomedan creed, or culma, though my clothes were torn, and they 
** often took me to be something of the misled, as I performed not Namauz, 
« &c. yet they were satisfied with respect to my being a Mahomedan, not pre- 
Burning to trouble or interrogate beyond moderation. Hindoo or Mahom- 
«( medan travellers pass safely ftirough their countries, receiving victuals from 
“ them } but they cannot pass at all with any thing valuable ; as there exists 
»* no discipline or regularity of government among them. They often de- 
** clared that when the Mogul government had existed there, • people might 
** have carried gold openly, without apprehension or danger, through the 
« routes of the cities. The government now is in the A%haunee hands, they 
** being all Afghauns of different tribes, the Dooraunees being the most 
powerful ; upon emergencies of good luck, the others willingly attend, being 
•• so denominated, for men of the different tribes attending the victorious 
*< Shaha, or Sirdars, are so called, they being all Soonnee Afghauns of Khoras- 
saun. A very great part of the people of the cities, being shop-keepers, 
« artificers, and such like, are not Afghauns, but spring from other originals. 
** At Peshour a vast number of Mahomedans talk a kind of Hindostaunee 
** language, and dress. See, differently from the Afghauns, though they gene- 
** rally understand more or less of Pushtoo. The greatest part of the shops 
«* arehdid by Hindoos, also there ate many Sheeah orPersevaun cloth merchants. 
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« &c. And many of them, called Cuzzilbausb, attending on the Shahs and 
** chief Sirdars. 

'* These countries are held now by different Afgh«in Sirdarsi, at variance 
** with each other, as they are not at first favoured by fortune to invade or 
** conquer ; if they were-, they would voluntarily and joyfully attend on the 
** fortunate leader. They often, talk of the English conquering them, and 
“ many of them declare they will ; many saying that they would rather 
** have the Seeks or Mahrattas invade them with half a dozen lacks, than 
** the English with three or four thousand. The dominion of Khorassan, 
which is inhabited by different tribes of AfghauAs, more or less strong, all 
** of them being Soonnees, talking Pushtoo, and in their various manners 
** agreeing, has been often held by other more powerful empires as a province ; 
** but of their tribes none appear to be manifestly so powerful, as indepen- 
dently to hold the rest in complete subjection. And when fortune favours, 
** they unanimously, without being compulsively called forth, yield their respec- 
** tive assistances in co-operation with the fortunate tribe. But in these days 
they have not any unanimity; nor any kind of regular army, nor ought of 
** governmental regularity, nor of national industry or exertion, so as to be 
** accounted a respectable nation } in their own dominion, nevertheless, in 
“ their cespective clans, they are very well, happy, and regular. 

** They have no regular armies whatever, being all in no good order, and they 
*• are not able to make use of the gun. The routes to Caubul and Candahar, 
** being without defence, robberies and oppressions are committed by all sorts 
** and ranks, tliough the mountains about the road ma)' be rendered inaccessi- 
** sible. The black tents are set in order, this way or that, but near one 
** another, in general conformably to the ground. 

** Their flour or grain, &c. is kept in bags or packs. They have some 
** articles and conveniences. They all have iron, and stone plates to place 
.their bread on for baking, and ovens also. They generally eat bread and 
'< rice with butter-milk, milk, and meat-soup at times, having many dumbas 
** and goats. Their women cook, bake, bring water, &c. They keep and 
** bring their water in leather hags. They aiq>eared well clothed and happy. 
** They are hospitable to strangers. They like tobacco, but tliey had very 
** little of it when 1 went ; they only take one strong whiff each, sitting 
*' around. If the time and seasons be good, having plenty, they delight in 
** manifesting their hospitali^. Their being no regularity, of course no one 
** can pass safely with any thing valuable without being guarded. They are 
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« Tegular in their Numauz. In the cities, one might pass long without Nu- 
« mauz ; but in their khails, or seiA khanas, or black tents, or killas, one 
« cannot abide any time without being questioned.** 

Of the remaining two sheets, one contains Mr. Durie*s travels through the 
Punjaub, and the other an account of his journey to'Candahar in less detail 
than what has been given : one or two observations from this sheet have, 
however, beentquoted in my text 
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ACCOUNT OF SOME NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES. 


^’^HCUGH they are not included in the King of Caubul*s doininions« 1 
make no apology for giving an account of the Caufirs, or for stating the 
few facts I know about Budukshaun and Kaushkaur, countries of which the 
names alone are known in Europe. 

The following passage is quoted in RennePs Memoir of a Map of Hin> 
dostan. 

** There is a certain tribe at this day inhabiting modern Bijore (Bajour), 
** or at least there was not long ago, who pretend to be the descendants of 
*• certain persons belonging to that conqueror’s (Alexander’s) army, who they 
** say, were left there as he passed through the country. Both Abool Fuzl 
<* and Soojun Rae report this tradition without material variation. The latter, 
*• indeed, adds that these Europeans (if we may call them so) continued to 
» preserve that ascendancy over their neighbours which their ancestors may 
** be supposed to have possessed when they first settled here.” (Kirkpatrick’s 
MSS. quoted in Rennell’s Memoir, page 162, Ed. 1794). 

It may easily be supposed that this account excited, great attention during 
the journey of the mission to Caubul, and that we were not long at Peshawer 
before we began to enqipre after our Macedonian neighbours. We were 
soon obliged to give up an opinion, derived from Abool Fuzl, that these colo- 
nists were a branch of the Eusoizyes ; but we learned that the Caufirs, a peo- 
ple in the mountains north of Bajour, had many points of character in com- 
mon with the Greeks. They were celebrated for their beauty and their 
European complexion, worshipped idols, drank wine in silver cups or vases, 
used chairs and tables, and spoke a language unknown to their neighbours. 

It was not easy to gratify the curiosity these descriptions excited, for 
although 1 early determined to send a person to make enquiries on the iq>ot> 
it seemed impossible to prevail on any one properly qualified, to engage in a 
journey into the country of a people among whom there was no action so 

* 4 * 
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honourable as the murder of a Mussulman. At length the adventure was 
undertaken by MooUah Nujeeb (a brother of MooUah Behramund already 
mentioned), a person admirably fitted for the task by his talents and 
curiosity. He left Peshawer in the middle of May, and penetrated into 
the country of the Caufirs by the way of Punjcora. The mission set out for 
India about a month afterwards, at which time no news had been received of 
him : as long as we continued in the A%haun dominions, we entertained 
strong hopes of his return ; but when the second month had elapsed, and we 
{pid half crossed the Punjaub, we began to be uneasy about him, and his 
brother who had accompanied me so far, returned to make enquiries con* 
cerning him, under a persuasion that he had been murdered by the Caufirs. 
I had no tidings of him from this time till I had been for some months at 
Delly, and I had given up all hopes of ever seeing him, when he unexpec- 
tedly arrived in Camp, having undertaken this long journey from his own 
country rather than disappoint our expectations. He had been as far as 
Caumdaish, a village within three stages of Budukhshaun, had made himself 
master of every thing relating to the Caufirs, had completed a vocabulary of 
their language, and brought full answers to a long list of queries with which 
he had been furnished at his departure. The following account is chiefiy 
abstracted from his report, which was translated by Mr. Irvine ; but as I had 
opportunities of obtaining further information during the Moollah's absence, 
I have maCde use of it to check and to illustrate his account. 

The principal sources from which this additional information was derived, 
were, a young Caufir whom I had opportunities of interrogating ; a Hindoo 
derk of Mr. Irvine, 'who had visited the countiy of the Caufirs ; the Syud of 
Coonneris agent, who lived on their border ; and an Eusofzye, who had been 
engaged in a military expedition into their country. The geography is taken 
as usual from Lieutenant Macartney. 

The country of the Caufirs occupies a great part of the range of Hindoo 
Coosh, and a pmrtion of Beloot Taugh. It is bounded on the north-east by 
Kaushkaur, on the north by Budukhshaun, and on the north-west by Koon- 
dooz in Bulkh. On the west it has Inderaub and Khost, also in Bulkh, and 
the Cohistaun of Caubul ; and on the east it extends for a great distance 
towards the nUrth of Cashmem*, where its boundary is not distinctly known. 

The whole of this Alpine country is composed of snowy mountains, deep 
pine and small but fertile valleys, which produce large quantities of 

grapes ^d and cultivated, and feed flocks of sheep and herds of cattle 
while w hills are covered with goatis. Qrain is inferior, both in importance 
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and abundance. The common kinds are wheat and millet. The roads are 
only fit for men on foot, and are often crossed by rivers and torrents, which 
are passed by means of wooden bridges, or of swinging bridges made on 
ropes of withy or some other pliant tree. All the villages that I have heard 
described are built on the slopes of hills, so that the roof of one house forms 
the street leading to the one above it ; and this is said to be the chnstant 
practice of the country. The valleys must be well peopled ; that of the 
Caumojee tribe, at least, contained ten villages, and the chief place, Cftum- 
daish, consisted of five hundred houses. 

The people have no general name for their nation. Each tribe has its 
peculiar name, for they are all divided into tribes, though not according to 
genealogy, but to geographical position ; each valley being held by a separate 
tribe. The Mussulmans confound them all under the name of Caufir or 
infidel, and call their country Caufiristaun. They also call one division of 
them Seeaposh (black vested) or Tor Caufirs (black infidels), and another 
Speen Caufirs (white infidels). Both epithets are taken from their dress, for 
the whole of the Caufirs are remarkable for the fairness and beauty of their 
complexion, but those of the largest division wear a sort of vest of black goat- 
skins, while the other dresses in white cotton. * 

There are several languages among the Caufirs, but they have all many 
words in common, and all have a near connection with the Shanscrit. They 
have all one peculiarity, which is, that they count by scores instead of hun- 
dreds, and that their thousand (which they call by the Persian and Pushtoo 
name) consists of four hundred or twenty score. All these observations 
apply also to the Lughmaunee or Deggaunee language, which seems to be a 


* TIu following in the names of some of their tribes. The first set were given hy the young 
of Tsokooee, the second got by Moollah Nujub at Canmdaish, and the third 1^ Dbonput 
Roy at KutUun and on the borders of Bajour. 

1. Traiguma, Gimeer, Kutuur, Bairagullee, Chainaish, Dimdeau, Wailke Wanes, Canma, 
Cooshteea, Dbaing, and Wauee, caDed Ponaeta by the Mussulmans. 

a. Caumojee, Kistcgee (whose chief town is Muncheeashee), Moondeegnl, Camtone (half of 
whom are towards Budukhshaun and half towards Lngbaunnl, Pbnonee (whose capital is Kish- 
tokee), Tewne^ Poonoox, Ushkong, Umshee, Sunnoo, Koolumee Roose Tnrkuma (W whom 
belong Katanr and Ouinbeer), Niriia, Chamga, Wauee, Khodhim,.l>eeiniah, Eerait, Ac. Ac. 

I m os t (fiiserre that one of Moollah Ni^e^s Iwt is Pnsha, whidi is stated to live towards 
Canbul, and which 1 doubt not is the origm of the Pushaweee mentioned by Bauber, and still 
found in the Cohistaun of CadraL 

3. Wanee- Daiwnsse, OuadNcr, Kuttaor, Pbadeo^ ShooelOM CanaMiee XMvhiA TsofcSoetk 
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Caufir dialect, and gives reason to suppose the Lughmaunees and Deggauns, 
to be Caufirs, converted to the Mahommedan religion. I imagine the inha> 
bitants of the Cohistaun of Caubul to have the same origin, particularly as 
the name of Cohistaunee is that applied to all the lately converted Caufirs. 

This derivation of their language seems fatal to the, descent of the Caufirs 
from the Greeks, and their traditions do not furnish us with any distinct 
account of their origin. The most general and the only credible story is, 
that they were expelled by the Mussulmans from the neighbourhood of Can- 
dj^ar, and made several migrations from place to place, before they reached 
their present abode. They allege that they consisted of four tribes called 
Camoze, Hilar, Silar, and Camoje, of which the three former embraced the 
Mahomedan religion, but the fourth retained its ancient faith, and quitted 
its native country. 

Their religion does not resemble any other with which I am acquainted. 
They believe in one God, whom the Caufirs of Caumdaish call Imra, and 
those of Tsokooee Dagun } but they also worship numerous idols, which 
they say represent great men of former days, who intercede with God in 
favour of their worshippers. 

These idols are of stone or wood, and always represent men or women, 
sometimes mounted and sometimes on foot. MooUah Nujeeb had an oppor* 
tunity of learning the arts which obtain an entrance to the Caufir Pantheon. 
In the public apartment of the village of Caumdaish, was a high wooden pil- 
lar on which sat a figure, with a spear in one hand and a staff in the other. 
This idol represented the father of one of the great men of tlie village, who 
had erected it himself in his life-time, having purchased the privilege by 
giving several feasts to the whole village ; nor was this the only instance of 
men deified for such reasons, and worshipped as much as any other of the 
gods. The Caufirs appear indeed to attach the utmost importance to the 
virtues of liberality and hospitality. It is they which procure the easiest 
admission to their paradise, which they call Burry Le Boola, and the oppo- 
site vices are the most certain guides to Burry Duggur Boola, or hell; 

This facility of deification must render the number of the gods very great, 
but many must be confined to their own tribe, since it cannot be expected 
that these will worship them who have never partaken of their entertainments. 
Accordingly, the gods of Caumdaish seem to be quite different from those 
of Tsokooee, though there is one common to both, and there may prob ably 
be more who may have been deified before the separation of the Caufir 
tribes. The chief ^ds, or heroes, of Caumdaish are, ist, Bugeesb, who is 
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god of the waters, ad, Maunee, who expelled Yoosh, or the evil principle, 
from the world. 3d, Murrur. 4th, Urrum. 5th, Pursoo. 6th, Geesh. 
7th, Seven brothers of the name of Paradik, who had golden bodies, and 
were created from a golden tree. 8th, Purron, seven golden brothers of the 
same kind. 9th, Kooraye, whom Moollah Nujeeb calls the wife of Adam. 
10th, Dissaunee, wife of Geesh. 11th, Doohee. lath, Surijoo. And 
13th, Nishtee. 

Those of the Tsookooee, are Maunde, perhaps Maune, before mentioned. 
Maraist, Murrasooree, and Indeijee, who may perhaps be the Hindoo god 
Inder, or Indra, with the Indian title of Jee annexed to his name. Dhun- 
put Roy (Mr. Irvine’s Hindoo) was indeed positive in stating that the Cau- 
fir idols represented the Hindoo god Seddasheo, and always bore a trident, 
which is the symbol of that god. He also said that they called some of their 
gods Shee Mahadeo, and that they used .the same words as a salutation to 
each other : but these circumstances are inconsistent with other accounti^ 
and as Dhunput Roy himself admitted that the Caufirs ate beef, it seems 
improbable that they bear so close a resemblance to the Hindoos. All ac- 
counts also represent them as sprinkling their idols with blood, and even 
with the blood of cows, which cannot be reconciled to the Hindoo religion ; 
and all represent fire as requisite at every religious ceremony. 

Moollah Nujeeb was present on an occasion of this kind at Caumdaish ; it 
was a sacrifice to Imra, and was celebrated at a particular place near the vil- 
lage where there was a stone post, which appears, by the Moollah’s descripw 
tion, to have borne some resemblance to the Hindoo emblem of Mahadeo : 
a fire was kindled before it, through which flour, butter, and water, were 
thrown on the stone; at length an animal was sacrified, and the blood thrown 
through the fire on the stone ; part of the flesh was burned, and part eaten 
by the assistants, who were numerous, and who accompanied the priest in 
various prayers and devout gesticulations. One of the prayers was for tiie 
extirpation of the Mussulmans *. The worship of idols is performed nearly 


*■ Some nuy be intereeted by the foUowing detiiU of the ceranony. The wood uted in the Mcri- 
fice, which Moollah Nujeeb calb Kaochur, it named Ketopoocee Thoop by theCaofira, according to 
Dhunput Roy. 

" There it a atone tet upright about four foet high, and in breadth about that of ■ itout man.. 
*• Thit it the Imrtan, nr ludy ttone, and behind it to the north it a wall.'* Tbit it all the temple. 
The ttone repiwtenta God. They aay •* thit atandt for him, but we know not hit thape." To the 
aouth of the Imrtan burnt a fire of Kaochur, a tpeciea of pine which it thrown on green, puipotely 
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in the same way. These are sometimes in the open air, and sometimes in 
houses called Imr Umma. Though fire (made olf branches of a particular 
tree) be necessary for all religious ceremonies, yet they seem to have no 
particular veneration for that element, and keep up no eternal fire. 

They have hereditary priests, but they have no great infiuence. They 
have also persons who can procure an inspiration of some superior being, by 
bolding their heads over the smoke of a sacrifice, but these are held in no 


to giye a great deal t)f smoke. A person whose proper name is Muleek, and his title Ota^ stands 
before the and behind him the worshippers in a row. First> water is brought him» with which 
he washes his hands, and taking some in his right hand, throws it three times through the smoke or 
flame on the Imitan, saying every time Sooch, that is, pure ; then he throws a handful of water on the 
sacrifice, usually a goat or cow, apd says Sooch. Then taking some water, and repeating some 
words (meaning, ** do thou accept the sacrifice!** &c.), he pours it into the left ear of the sacrifice, 
which stands on his right (MooUah Nujeeb saw two sacrifices, one to God, and one to an idol.) 
If the animal now turn up its head to heaven, it is reckoned a sign of acceptance, and gives great 
satisfaction | afterwards in the right ear, and a third time on the forehead, and a fourth on its back. 
Each time Sooch is once said. Next throwing in some fuel, ne takes a handful of dry wheat flour, 
and throws it through the fire on the stone ; and this flour they reckon a part of God | and again 
he throws both hands full of Ghee inte the fire ; this also is a portion of God. They do not in 
^ther of these ceremonies say Sooch, but now the priest *says with a loud voice, He ! and after him 
three times the worshippers and he say He Umuch I that is, accept I This they accompany each time 
with a gesture. They put their palms expanded on the outside of their knees, and as they raise 
them in an extended position, say. He Umuch I The priest now kills the goat with a knife, and 
receiving in both hands the blood, allows a little to drop into the fire, and throws the ' remainder 
through the fire on the Imrtan (or idol, in case of an idol}, and again three ** He Umuch !** 
The head is now twisted oflF (to the left), and thrown into the fire, but no He umuch !** Wine 
is then brought in a bowl, and the priest dropping a little into the fire, throws the rest through it, 
(the ghee too was thrown out of a bowl), and three He Umuch ! The priest now prays God, 
Ward off the fever from us I increase our stores I kill the Mussulmans I after death admit us to 
Burfilebdola I or paradise and three He Umuch are said. The priest now brings forward and 
places before himself a Pusha, or person possessed by a spirit, who after stretching forward hjs head 
into the smoke, and shaking it in it, turns up his eyes to heaven, and prays as before $ the priest and 
worshippers three times say loudly He Umuch 1 Next each man puts the fingers of each hand to* 
gather to his mouth and kisses them, next to his eyes, and lastly to his head ; then all retire, and sit 
or lie down in one place. They now put the bbod of the victim, with a littk water, on the fire, 
and after it has simmered a little, put in the flesh, which is soon taken out half raw and eaten. But 
if the victim be a cow, it is divid^ and each man carries Ids own home. The priest gets a doubk 
share in both cases. During the meal they sip some wine, mixed with a deal of water, and furnished 
by the person who gives the victim. The bones are now burnt. The circumstances are the same 
when the sacrifice is before an idol, but the only one of this sort seen by Moollah Nujeeb, was to 
Koomy, an idol some distance to the south of the village, on a height of difficult access, they con- 
tented themselves with throwing these things towards it. They had no KiUa, and their idbPi fiice 
always indiflbrently, but MoolU Nujeeb cannot now tell whether in all the Umrtans and Umr* 
umaSf the worshippers face to the north. A cow is struck one bbw with an axe on the forehead, 
of which it dies. 
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particular reverence. They detest fish, but hold no other animal impure, 
eating alike beef, mutton, bear’s flesh, and any thing else they can get. 

Though they have sacrifices on all days when they please, yet there are 
certain fixed festivals, which prevail among the Caumojes of Caumdaish, and 
which MooUah Nujeeb thinks may be general. Some of these are remark- 
able, but none resembles any festival that I am acquainted with, except one, 
at which the Caufirs throw ashes at each other, as* the Hindoos do a sort of 
powder during the Hooly. 

The festivals are often accompanied with a sacrifice, and always with a 
feast ; at one the boys light torches of a sort of pine, and carry them before 
one of the idols, where they throw them down and allow them to bum. At 
another the women hide themselves without the village, and the men search 
for them ; when found, the women defend themselves with switches, but 
are finally carried off by the men. Some said that any woman who came to 
hand was carried off by any man, bat MooUah Nujeeb, from modesty, did 
not question them on the subject. 

Their other ceremonies are less connected with religion. At the birth of 
a chUd, it is carried with its mother to a house buUt fbr the purpose without 
the village } they remain there for twenty-four days, during which time the 
mother is reckoned impure ; and there is a similar house for other women to 
inhabit during certain periods, when the Caufirs reckon them impure. At 
the expiration of the twenty-four days, both mother and child are bathed, 
and carried back with dancing and music to the village. When the child is 
to be named, it is held at its mother’s breast, while the names of its ancestors 
are repeated to it, and they give it the name, at which it begins to suck. * 

The age of marriage is from twenty to thirty'fbr the men, and fifteen or 
sixteen fbr the women. The ceremony begins by the intended brid^oom 
sending some fine clothes of cotton ornamented with worsted (the manufac- 
ture of the Afghaun country), with somtf ornaments to the proposed bride. 
He also sends the materiak for a feast to the girl’s fiither and her relations ( 
that night is spent in feasting, and on the next, the lover comes for his bride^ 
who is dressed in the finery he has given to her. The ftther adds a silk 


* The common name* at Canmdauh were Cbundloo, Oeemoo, Haxaur Mecnik, Buatce^ and 
Budee'i. The namee of certain men at Taokooee were Gumimbaus, Axaur, Doorunaua Pranchooila, 
Gemeenik, Kootoke, Oodoor, Ktnnmer, and Zoie. Thoie of certain women were Mecmkce, Ju- 
naike, Maulee Dailcm Jeenoke^ Zoree PSckhoke, Malkce^ and Aamnce. The nanea of four ncn 
at Kuttaur were Toti, Hota, OMpiifa,and Hosanr, aqd of one womu Elannee. 
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handkerchief and some other ornaments and articles of dress for the bride, 
and gives a cow, and perhaps a slave to the bridegroom. The girl is then 
led out with a basket on her back containing fruits and walnuts prepared 
with honey, and (if the family can afford it) a silver cup. In this manner 
she proceeds to her husband's house, the whole village attending, dancing, 
and singing. Some days afterwards, the father receives the price of his 
daughter, which is said sometimes to amount to twenty cows. The priests 
have no share in the ceremony. The women do all the drudgery of the 
family. Dhunput Roy states that they even till the laud. Polygamy is 
allowed. There is no concealment of women. Adultery is not thought much 
of, though there is a punishment for it. 

Asides their wives, the rich Cauiirs have male and female slaves. These 
are all Caufirs (for they take no prisoners in their wars with Mussulmans). 
Some of them are taken in battle from tribes with which they are at war, and 
others stolen from those with whom they are at peace, but the greater part 
are people of their own tribe, it being quite common for powerful men to 
seize on the children of weak ones and sell them to the Mussulmans or keep 
them for their own use : a person who loses his relations is soon made a 
slave. The slaves who are retained in the tribe, however, are not ill used, 
though not exactly on a footing with the free people of the family they 
belong to. 

The funerals of the Caufirs differ much from those of other nations. 
When a person dies, he is dressed in his best clothes and extended on a bed 
on which his arms are laid by his side. This is carried about by some of his 
relations, while the rest sing and dance round it, the men performing a 
sham-fight, but the women lamenting : from time to time the body is set 
down, and the women weep over it. At length it is shut up in a coffin and 
d^MMited in the open air under the shade of trees, or in some other suitable 
situation. Every funeral concludes with an entertainment, and once a year 
a feast is given in memory of the deceased, and some food is exposed for his 
manes, which are invoked to come and partake. It has been mentioned that 
some attain to the rank of gods after their death { there is another way of 
securing posthumous reputation, by the erection of a gate near the way side. 
It is but a simple structure, consisting of four beams and a few yards of 
masonry, and is of no use ; but it is called after the name of the founder, 
and the enjoyment of this honour must be purchased by many feasts to the 
village. A strange account is given by Dhunput Roy of their ceremonies of 
condolence : a person who visits enother that has lost a relation, throws his 
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cap on the ground when he enters the house, then draws his dagger, and 
seizing the hands of the afflicted person, makes him rise and join him in' 
dancing for some time about the room. 

1 can give but little account of the government of the Caudrs. It is un* 
certain whether there are any acknowledged magistrates ; if there are, they 
have very little power, every thing being done by consultations among the 
rich men. They seem to practise retaliation like the Aighauns, and I know 
of no other administration of justice. They have no titles of their own, but 
they have borrowed that of Khaun from the Afghauns for their rich men. 
Their property chiefly consists in cattle and slaves ; a rich man at Caumdaish 
had about eight hundred goats, near three hundred oxen, and eight fltmilies 
of slaves. 

The whole dress of the common people among the Leaposhe Cauflrs, is 
composed of four goat-skins, two of which form a vest, and two a kind of 
petticoat. The skins have long hair on the outside. The upper ones do not 
cover the arms. The whole is fastened on with a leather belt. They go 
bare headed, unless they have killed a Mussulman } and shave their heads, 
except for a long tuft on the crown and perhaps two curls over the ears. 
They also pluck out the hair from their upper lip, cheeks, and neck, but wear 
beards four or flve inches long. 

Those in good circumstances and those near the Afghauns wear a shirt 
beneath their vest, and in summer the shirt forms the whole of their dress, 
as it always does with the women. The great do not wear goat-skins, but 
cotton cloth or black hair cloth. Skmie also wear the sort of white blanket 
woven in the neighbouring country of Kaushkaur. The blankets are put on 
like H i ghlan d plaids, come down to near the knee, and are fastened with a 
belt They also wear cotton trowsers, which, as well as their shirts, are 
worked all over with flowers in red and black worsted. The trowsers are slit 
at the bottom, so as to make a sort of fringe. Thqr also wear worsted 
stockings, or perhaps worsted flUets rolled round their legs ; and the warriors 
wear half-boots of white goat-skin. 

The dress of the women differs little from that of the men, but they have 
their hair plaited and fastened on the top of their head, and over it a small 
cap, round which is a little turban. They have also silver ornaments and 
many cowry shells. The virgins wear a red flllet round their heads. 

B^h sexes have ear-rings, rings round the neck, and bracelets, which are 
sometimes c£ stiver, but oftener of pewter or brass. These are left off dtuing 
mourning; and wkh the men they are assumed, with much cermnony and 
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expensive feasting, after the age of manhood. Tlie honorary distinctions in 
the dress of the men vtiU be mentioned hereafter. 

The houses of the Caufirs are often of wood, and they have generally cel- 
lars where th^ keep their cheeses, clarified butter, wine, and vinegar. In 
every house there is a wooden bench fixed to the wall with a low back to it* 
There are also stools shaped like drums, but smaller in the middle than at 
the ends, and tables of the same sort, but larger. The Caufirs, partly ftom 
their dress and partly from habit, cannot sit like the other Asiatics ; and if 
finrced to sit down on the ground, stretch out their 1^ like Europeans. They 
have also beds made of wood and thongs of neat*s leatiier : the stools are made 
of wicker work. 

Their food is chiefly cheese, butter, and milk, with bread or a sort of suet 
pudding. They also eat flesh (which they like half raw) ; and the fruits they 
have, walnuts, grapes, apples, almonds, and a sort of indifferent apricot that 
grows wild. They wash their hands before eating, and generally begin by 
some kind of grace. They all, of both sexes, drink wine to great excess : 
they tiave three kinds, red, white, and dark coloured, besides a sort of the 
consistence of a jelly, and veiy strong. They drink wine, both pure and 
diluted, out of huge silver cups, which are the most precious of their 
possessions. They drink during their meals, and are elevated, but not made 
quarrelsome, by this indulgence. They are exceedingly hospitable: the 
people of a village come out to meet a strangers take his baggage firom those 
who are carrying it, and conduct hjm with many welcomes into their village. 
When there, he must visit every person of note, and at each house he is 
pressed to eat and drink. The Caufirs have a great deal of idle time $ th^ 
hunt a littie, but not so much as the A%hauns : their fitvouiite amusement is 
dancing. Their dances are generally rapid, and they use many gesticulations, 
raising their shoulders, shaking thmr heads, and flourishing their battie^aes. 
All sexes and ages dance. They sometimes form a circle of men and wmnen 
alternately, who move round the musicians fiir some time with joined handsb 
then all qiring forward and mix together in a dance. 

Th^ dance with great vdiemmce, and beat tiie ground with mudi frnce. 
Their only instruments are a tabor and jupe^ but the dancers often accom- 
pany them.witb the vmce. Their munc is generally quick, but varied and 
wild. 

One of tiiill-diaraCteristic fisatures is their constant war with tiie Mussul- 
mansb %hom tiiey hold in detestatum. The Mnsiwilmans indeed fiequentty 
invad# thtir territoriet in small parties to cany off slaves^ and once' cr twice 
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have undertaken more important expeditions against them. About thirty 
years ago, there was a general crusade (if I may be allowed the expression) 
against them. The Kbaun of Budukhshaun, one at least of the princes of 
Kaushkaur, the Paudshah of Cooner, the Bauz of Biyour, pnd several £usof> 
a^e Khauns, confederated on this occasion, and met in the heart of the Cau* 
fir country ; but notwithstanding this success, thty were unable to keep their 
ground, and were forced to evacuate the country, after snaring considerable 
losses. The arms of the Caufirs are a bow about four feet and a half long, 
with a leather string, and light arrows of reeds with barbed heads, which they 
sometimes poison. They wear also a dagger of a peculiar shape on the right 
side, and a sharp knife on the left, with which they generally cany a flint 
and some bark of a particular kind, which makes excellent tinder. They have 
also begun to learn the use of fire arms and swords from their A%haun 
neighbours. 

They sometimes go openly to attack their enemies, but their commonest 
mode is by surprisals and ambushes, and they expose themselves to the same 
misfortunes by neglecting to keep watch by night. They often undertake 
remote and difficult expeditions, for which they are well suited, being natu- 
rally light and active : when pursued, they unbend their bow, and using it as 
a leaping pole, make surprising bounds from rock to rock. Moollah Nujeeb 
saw the men of Caumdaish march out against another tribe. The rich wore 
their best clothes, and some put on black fillets ornamented with cowry 
shdls, one for eveiy Mussulman whom the wearer had killed. They sung a 
war-song as they marched away, in which were the words Chora hi, Chora hi, 
Mahra^ and he learned that when they had succeeded in coming on an 
enemy unprepared, they set up a loud whistle and siqg a song, which the 
chorus is Z7sAro oo Ushro : on such occasions thty put every soul to death. 
But their chief glory is to slay the Mussulmans : a young Quffir is deprived 
of various privileges till he has performed diis exploit, and numerous distino* 
tions are contrived to stimulate him to repeat it as often as may be in Ida 
power. In the solemn dances oo the festival of Numminaut, eachman wears 
a sort of turban in which is stuck a long fieather for every Mussulman he has 

lolled: the number of bells he wears round his waist on that occasion is regu- 
lated by the same critetirw, and it is not allowed to a Caufir who has not 
killed his mao to flourish his axe above his head in the dance. Those oho 
have slain Mussulmans are yiaited and congratulated by ftieir aequaiotaocesii 
and have aftelwarda a r%ht to wear a little red wooUni cap (or rather a kind 
of eoekade>tied oil the head i and those Orhe haft MBad natty may erecf « 
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hi gh pole before their doors, in which are holes to receive a pin for every 
Mussulman the owner has killed, and a ring for every one he has wounded. 
With such encouragement to kill them, it is not likely the Caufirs would 
often make Mussulmans prisoners: such cases have happened when the 
Caufirs were defending their own village, and they then made a feast with 
great triumph, and put the unfortunate prisoner to death in much form ; or 
perhaps sacrificed him to their idols. 

' They, however, sometimes have peace or truce with Mussulmans. Their 
way of striking a league is as strange as their mode of war. They kill a 
goat and dress the heart, bite off half, and give the rest to the Mussulman ; 
the parties then gently bite each about the region of the heart, and the 
treaty is concluded. 

Though exasperated to euch fury by the persecutions of the Mahomedans, 
the Caufirs are in general a harmless, affectionate, and kind-hearted people. 
Though passionate, they are easily-appeased : they are merry, playful, fond 
of laughter, and altogether of a sociable and joyous disposition. Even to 
Mussulmans, they are kind when they admit them as guests, and though 
Moollah Nujeeb was once obliged to be kept by the other Caufirs, out of 
the way of a drunken man of their nation, he was never threatened or 
affronted on account of his religion by any man in possession of his 
faculties. 

Budukhshaun, though an extensive country, seems to be but one great 
valley running up from the province of Bulkh to Beloot Taugh between 
the highlands connected with the Pamere and the range of Hindoo Coosh. 
The nearest parts of Hindoo Coosh and Beloot Taugh are inhabited by 
Caufirs, whose territory consequently bounds Budukhshaun on the south 
and east, dividing it from tlie Afghauns, and the Cobis of Kaushkaur ; on 
the west are the independent Uzbeks of Koondooz, Taulikaun and Hissaur, 
and on the north, the Kirghizzes of Pamere and the Taujiks of Shoaghnaun, 
Derwauz and Wukheeha. 

These countries are exceedingly mountainous, and are bounded on the 
north by a similar country called Kurrategeen also inhabited by Taujiks, 
and extending to Kokun or Ferghauna. The King of Derwauz claims 
descent from Alexander the (rreat, and his pretensions are admitted by all 
his neighbours. 

The Oxus rises in the north-east of Budukhshaun, flows within its 
northern border, and afterwards separates it from Hissaur. The interior of 
Budukshaun is watered by the Koocha, which joins the Oxus. It is a 
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considerable stream, over which there are several wooden bridgeji, as it is 
seldom fordable so low as f^zabad. The part of Beloot Taugh within 
Budukhshaun produces, iron, salt, and sulphur, as well as abundance of 
lapis lazuli; but the celebrated mines of rubies, which occasion Buduk- 
shaun to be ^ often alluded to by the Persian poets, are situated in the 
lower hills near the Oxus. They are qpt now wrought. The plain country 
and vallies are fertile, though not extensive. 

The inhabitants are Taujiks, and are called Budukhshees; but towards 
the west are many camps of wandering Uzbeks. The capital is Fyzabad, a 
considerable town on the Koocha. The present chief is Sultaun Mahommed, 
who I believe is absolute. His revenue is said to be six lacks of rupees 
(about £ 60 , 006 ), and his force from seven thousand to ten thousand men, 
mostly matchlockmen, a service in which the Budukshees greatly excell. 
They are occasionally harrassed by irruptions of the Uzbeks of Taulikaun, 
and their borders suffer from the depredations of the Caufirs ; but it is long 
since they have been disturbed by any great war. Fyzabad was taken, and 
the whole country nominally subdued by the Vizier Shauh Wullce Khaun 
in Ahmed Shauh's time, but he probably felt himself unable to retain pos* 
session, for he contented himself with taking some relicks, and evacuated 
the country. Among the relicks was the shirt of Mahomet, which in the 
neighbouring countries was thought as great a prize as the statues taken 
from Italy by the French were in Europe. 

The country of Kaushkaur must be carefully distinguished from Cashgar near 
Yarkund in Chinese Toorkistaun. I have endeavoured to mark the difference by 
retaining the spelling of our maps for the first place, and giving that which 
is commonest in Aighaunistaun for the other ; though in fact I have heard 
both called indiscriminately, Kaushkaur, Kaushghur and Kaushgaur. The 
resemblance of the names led us into great mistakes when we first arrived 
at Feshawer. We bought tea, which we were told was brought by caravans 
from Kaushkaur (Cashgar), and the first people whom we asked respecting 
the distance, told us we might easily go to Kaushkaur, and return within 
a fortnight. In time, however, we obtained more precise information. We 
found that the nearest Kaushkaur was an extensive, but mountainous and 
ill inhabited country, lying to the west of Budukshaun, from which it was 
divided by Beloot Taugh ; having Little Tibet on tbe east, tbe Pamere on the 
north, and the ridge of Hindoo Coosh (whidi separates it from the Eusofyzes) 
on the south. 

The country is high and cold. The inhabitants Uve chiefly in tents. 
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though there are some towns. They belong to a nation called Gobi ; of 
the origin of which I know nothing, but what is suggested by the resem* 
blance of their name to that of an extensive tract in Chinese Tartaiy. They 
are at present Mahommedans, and are under different petty despotisms, to 
the number, I understand, of four. That to the west is called Chitraul, 
and has been sometimes invaded from Budukhshaun, though defended by 
Beloot Taugh and the river of Kaushkaur. Towards the Eusofyzes is 
Droosh, which was taken by the Afghauns of Punjcora. Another of these 
, principalities is Mastooch, but the whole is little known, especially towards 
the north and east. Mr. Macartney mentions a road from Punjcora along 
the borders of Kaushkaur, running up the valley of the river of that name, 
and practicable for camels. This diminishes the wonder of Kaussim Khaun's 
passage of the perpetual snow on Hindoo Coosh, which has been mentioned 
in the account of the Eusofyzes. 
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APPENDIX D. 

EXTRACT FROM LIEUTENANT MACARTNET*a MEMOIR. 

1 AM well aware of my inability to perform a task of the present kind, but 
at the particular wish of Mr. Elphinstone, 1 have attempted it, though 
1 much fear it will be fohnd very imperfect ; and from the short stay of the 
embassy at Peshour, and my time being chiefly employed in obtaining routes 
and protracting them on the spot, the general accounts of countries are not 
so full as I could have wished. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE MAP. 

In the construction of the map, particular attention was paid to obtain the 
correct distance of some grand points, from which more distant ones were 
afterwards to be settled } this was done by various routes set off from points 
fixed by observation in the route of the Cabul embassy, and the space con- 
tained within these great angles has been filled up as much as possible by 
cross routes, which gives the great bends of the road, and of course the 
position of these points more correct than by setting off the gross distance. 

The windings of the road cannot be laid down with any degree of cer- 
tainty from the direction given by the natives ; 1 have therefore attended 
chiefly to cross routes forming great angles, to obtain the true bearings of the 
ro^s. 

The first grand point I thought necessary to fix was Bukhur, situated on 
an formed by the river Indus, in latitude 30' north, and longitude 
690 20' east. The points from which I fixed the position of this were Beeka- 
neer, Buhawulpoor, and Mooltan. This was done by taking the mean of 
several routes from each of these places. The distances were set off in ooss, 
which I found to be a mile and a half each, by the run of the peiambfilator 
fn>m Bee Kaneer to Mooltan. The distance of Buhawulpoor from MooHan 
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is said to be forty coss, and the perambulator makes it sixty>one miles. I 
have, therefore, allowed one mile four furlongs to each coss in the routes 
from these places to Bukhur, and deducted one in ten for winding, agreeable 
to the nature of the country. 

The second grand point I fixed was Cabul ; I have good reasons for placing 
this a very little north of Peshour, first from the bearings with the theodolite 
from Peshour of Suffaid Koh, which is situated three coss, or four miles and 
a half, south of Nimla, on the high road from Peshour to Cabul, and more 
than half way ; it appears that this village cannot be to the north of Peshour, 
Sufiaid Koh bearing from south-west 86° to 88° 30'. This throws Nimla 
about due west of Peshour ; thus far I think there can be no doubt regarding 
the direction of the road, and for the remainder 1 have three routes from 
Khugulwala, two from Dera Ismaeel Khan, two from Kohat, and many from 
Peshour, all of which meet at Cabul and form great angles : all these points 
from which routes were taken being, fixed by observation, together with 
the bearings of Sufikid Koh, there can be no doubt but Cabul is near the 
truth. 

I have allowed one mile six furlongs to each coss from all these places, ex- 
cept Peshour, where they are found to be one mile four furlongs, or King's 
coss ; but from Dera to Kohat 1 found the coss in general one mile six fur- 
longs, and sometimes a little more. This last excess I have allowed for 
winding, and have set ofiT the full distance of one mile and six furlongs, though 
the country is hilly ; and notwithstanding tliis, it only throws Cabul four 
miles north of Peshour ; had I deducted more for winding, it would have 
brought Cabul still further south. In the printed maps, Cabul is put north- 
west of Peshour, but it is evident the mistake has arisen in placing Peshour 
above a degree too far to the southward. Its latitude is 34° 9' 30*'. The 
coss from Peshour to Cabul is one mile four furlongs, being King's coss. 
Tlie distance from Peshour to Attock, in King's coss, is thirty, and by the 
perambulator it was forty-five miles one furlong. From this I have calculated 
the distance from Peshour to Cabul, and have allowed one in eight for 
winding, in consequence of the road being through a very hilly country all 
the way. These are my chief reasons for placing Cabul as I have ; and sup- 
posing it to be correct, I take it as a point from which I mean to settle the 
position of Kandahar. 

The third point is Kandahar. This I have fixed from the following routes ; 
four from Bukhur, which 1 have fixed, and take for granted is right ; two 
from Dera Ghazee Khan, which 1 fixed by cross routes from Bubawulpoor, 
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Mooltan, and Ooch ; the distances being short and the angles great, it must 
be nearly right ; one due west from Dera Ismaeel Khan by the Gholeree 
pass, leaving Ghiznee to the right ; six from Cabul, and two from the sea 
from Koracheebundre via Killate Nusseer Khan, through Bulochistan. 

The distance from Cabul to Kandahar is set oiF at a mile and a half to each 
coss, being the King’s road, and the coss has been found a mile and a half 
each. The others I have calculated by the rate of marching, not knowing 
the exact length of the coss in these countries ; and having calculated the 
rate of marching through various kinds of country, I consider it a' more cor> 
rect mode where the length of the coss is not known, than any other : 1 have 
found camels march at the following rates, two miles and a half per hour for 
twelve and thirteen hours over the sandy desart ; they beat the elephants : 
we had one hour’s halt, in fifteen and sixteen miles ; they march at the rate 
of two miles five furlongs per hour over sandy desarts ; and when the road 
was hard, and even they have gone two miles seven furlongs, and for eight 
or ten miles, three miles per hour, loaded. From these observations I have 
calculated the march of caravans, allowing for halts and the nature of the 
country. The sca-coast 1 have taken from a printed map, supposing it to be 
correct. This I conceived to be necessary in fixing some distant points, for 
it could not be supposed that 1 could lay down the windings of the coast 
from information. 

The fourth grand point is Bulkh, the position of which is well calculated 
for fixing the following points, viz. Herat, Bokhara, and Budukshaun. Bulkh 
is situated two marches from the left bank of the Ammoo or Oxus, on the 
great road from Peshour, Cabul, and Kandahar, to Bokhara. I have a great 
many excellent routes to it from the above places, and the most of them 
agree ; those which I had reason to suppose incorrect, I rejected, but from 
having so many which agree in the places and distances, and the points form- 
ing great angles, besides numerous cross routes to correct the distance in the 
great curves of the road, 1 feel great confidence in placing Bulkh as I 
have. 

I shall take this as a point from which I mean to settle the position of Herat. 
Kandahar shall be the second point. From the great distance of Herat, and from 
the Huzara country, which is generally avoided by travellers, being on the 
direct road from Cabul to it, the road takes a great curve, and I have found 
more difficulty in placing it than any of the points hitherto laid down. The 
routes, however, of 2^maun Sbah and Mahmood Shah firom Herat to Cabul, 
through the Huzarah country in a direct line (the former having performed it 
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in eleven and the latter in thirteen days), have been of great service, with the 
routes from Kandahar and Bulkh, in fixing its position. Had it not been for 
these routes, I should have placed Herat much further west, and g;iven a less 
curve to the road from Kandahar. I have allowed a distance of four hundred 
and eighteen miles from Herat to Cabul in a direct line, which I conceive to 
be a full allowance ; this gives, in a direct line, thirty>eight miles a day, which 
Zemaun Shah must have marched ; and the country being excessively moun* 
tainous all the way, I cannot allow less than one in seven for winding, which 
gives a distance of forty-four miles he must have marched each day ; this 
distance for a body of horse and mules, for eleven days together, I think is 
fully sufficient. It appears from the routes from Kandahar.to Herat that the 
road has a very great bend. There are three roads, one by Furrah, which is 
west of Kandahar and south of Herat. The second by Dilaram and Gurra- 
nee, which is the centre road, and has also a considerable curve. The third 
is called the Sirhud road, and is the most direct one, but it passes through a 
hilly country of the Tymunees and other Ymaks, and is seldom travelled. 
All the distances given in these routes make it necessary to give a great curve 
to the road in order that the full distance may be given, and that Herat may 
be by this means brought to a reasonable distance in a direct line from 
Cabul, for there can be no doubt of Zemaun Shah and Mahmood Shah’s 
having performed these marches, it having been heard from so many quarters, 
and all agreeing within a day. In the routes from Kandahar to Herat, via 
Fhrrah, it appears that the sun rose towards tlid traveller’s back and set in 
front as far as TurCah ; and from that it rose to his right and set to the left. 
The same appears in the routes by Gurranee, and the distance given from 
Cabul and Bulkh agreeing to this curve, I think Herat is near the truth. 
Had I not placed Furrah at the angle, the following routes would have 
thrown out Musheed south-west instead of north-west of Herat ; the routes 
from Furrah to Ghain and Toon, from Ghain to Musheed, from Ghain to 
Deh Reza, from Deh Reza to Jellalabad and Kandahar, and from Mushud 
to Herat. The road also from the sea-coast from Chooabar to Herat passes 
through Furrah. There can be little doubt of Chooabar being south of 
Herat, and as the road leads by Furrah, it is another proof that Furrah is 
nearly south of Herat, and consequently the road has a great curve. Had 
I thrown Herat further north, and given a less curve to the road in order to 
bring it nearer Cabul, it would have brought it too near Bokhara and Bulkh, 
which are fixed from other points. I feel perfectly satisfied, from these and 
many other circumstances, that I ave got Herat correct. I shall now take 
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it as a point from which I mean to fix the position of Bokhara, as it forms a 
great angle with that and Bulkh. The country, however, between Herat and 
Bokhara being for the most part a desart, and seldom travelled, excepting by 
Cafilas, 1 have only two routes, which, however, agree ; and from the very 
great angle it forms with Bulkh, I have every reason to suppose it correct. 
The routes also from Bokhara to Kokun and round by Budukshan, also assist 
in correcting its position. The routes from Bulkh are numerous, and most 
of them agree. From Bokhara and Bulkh I have settled the position of 
Samarcand. The position of Kokun I have fixed from Bokhara, Bulkh, and 
Budukshan, which form great angles } and having many cross routes within 
these great angles, 1 feel great confidence in placing it as it is. Fyzabad is 
another grand point of great consequence in the construction of the map, and 
should have been mentioned before Kokun, as it is a point from which I have 
fixed Kokun. I have been enabled from the following routes to fix this 
point with great exactness, viz. Bulkh, Cabul, and Peshour, besides numerous 
cross routes to correct the windings. Fyzabad is the capital of Budukshan. 
It is situated on the Kokcha river, latitude 36° 10', and longitude 69° 16' east. 

1 must now fix the position of Cashmeer, which I have been enabled to do 
with the greatest correctness by the following routes, all of which agree, 
viz. Peshour, Fyzabad, Jelum, and Rotas (of which I have the bearings),- 
Vizeerabad, and Loodeanna, which places are fixed by observation. From 
this point, Fyzabad and Huzrutimam, I have placed Kashghur and Yarkund. 
These routes form very great angles, and I have every reason to suppose 
these places are placed correctly. This great angle has been less filled up with 
cross routes than any of the others hitherto mentioned ; but this is accounted 
for by the greater part of the country being desolate. The whole of th6 
Punjab I conceive to be nearly as correct as if it had been surveyed, for 
having marched all round it and crossed the places from so many points 
fixed by observations in our march, I think there can be but very little error 
in their positions. Keech 1 have fixed by routes from Kandahar, Shikar* 
poor, or Bukhur Jellalabad in Seestan, and along the sea>coast from 
Hyderabad. 

From this point and three others I have fixed the position of Khubees, viz. 
Deh Soollum a hundred and sixty>eight miles, from Kykul two hundred and 
fifty, and from Toon three hundred and fifteen : from Keech it is ten days 
journey for a Cofiella at twelve hours a day, with camek : all these roads are 
across the great salt desart. The distance being so great, and scarcely a 
place occurring on the way, 1 did not think it worth adding another sheet 
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to the map for these alone. Khubees, by these, falls in latitude 30** 40', and 
longitude 58** 18'. Kirman is three days* journey beyond it, west. 

Kilati Nuseer Khan is another point which 1 placed from the following 
routes, viz. Kandahar, Bukkhur, Dera Ghazee Khan, and Koracheebundur. 
I have been able to fix many nearer points from bearings of snowy moun* 
tains. These are the chief points from which the map has been formed, and 
all these points have undergone further corrections, when it was found, by 
cA>ss routes within these angles, that tlie road took some great curve. All 
these rough copies being made on the spot, I, of course, could find out any 
errors by the numerous cross routes, and make the necessary corrections by 
obtaining further information from different people regarding the doubtful 
parts, on the spot ; and I conceive it next to an impossibility to make out a 
map from merely writing ijoutes, and neglecting to protract them as they are 
obtained. Had 1 adopted this plan in order to get more extensive informa- 
tion, I could not have placed that dependance in its correctness which I now 
do ; for there are but few places in the map wliich have not been several 
times erased, in consequence of some short route coming across, which, of 
course, corrected their position. A great advantage in this mode is, that the 
routes forming the greatest angles to the great ones already set off, are im- 
mediately seen, and may be particularly inquired for, which could not be 
done afterwards on protracting the routes, or the necessary correction$ made. 
You can very soon discover whether a man is telling the truth or not, after 
having «>me grand points to work from, fixed by numerous routes which 
agree in distance and places. I have found this the only plan for getting at 
the truth. There are many points yet unfinished for want of cross routes, 
which may require further correction, and which I still hope to be able 
to do. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

I. THE HINDOO KOOSH, OB OBEAT 8NOWT BlDOE. 

1 HAVE ftnind greater difiSculty in obtmning the pn^r names, of gr^t 
rangM of hills and rivers, than any other point whatever: but as ibis range 
appears to be more commonly known to the north-west, by the name of Hin- 
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doo Koosh, I shall call it so, though, in feet, it is the particular name for 
one snowy peak of the ridge ; but with a little explanation, they will know 
any part of the ridge by this name, from the north of Cashmeer to the hill 
itself, a distance of four hundred and forty geographical miles. This ridge 
has an east and west direction for this distance, and appears to wind in the 
latitude of 35° north, winding from 34** 30' to 35^ The ridge appears to 
decrease in height to the westward of this peak, and the snowy ridge may 
be said to terminate a little beyond this point, or west of it, for it appears 
by the routes from Kandahar to Bulkh, which pass this point about fifty 
miles to the west, that the snowy ridge is not crossed, but hills bearing snow 
for four months in the year, are crossed abqut this latitude. This is cer- 
tainly a continuation of the ridge, but they appear to decrease in height as 
they travel west towards Heraut, and even on to Mushuil, with, however, a 
short interruption about Heraut. They do not go to the northward, for the 
routes from I^zabad by Bulkh to Heraut, must cross them if they did ; and 
if they went to the southward, the routes from Caubul via Kandahar, must 
cross them. I, therefore, conclude the snowy ridge terminates about the 
above point; but an inferior ridge continues on in the same direction, and 
may or may not be considered the same ridge. I took the distance of some 
of the most remarkable peaks in the ridge by cross bearings, with the theo- 
dolite, and found, at the distance, of one hundred miles, the apparent altitude 
of some was 30', which gives a perpendicular height of 10,493 

of course, this could not positively be depended on for so small an angle and 
so great a distance. The most trifling error, which might not appear in the 
correction of the instrument, would here midee a great difference. It was, 
howler, so correct, that I have taken the sun*s altitude, and the latitude 
came out within 2’ of the latitude taken with the sextant ; and the distance 
may be depended on, for I had a base line measured of forty-five miles, 
which gave a good angle. 

IVom Cashmeer to Hindoo Koosh, all the rivers which rise north of this 
ridge have a north-west course with the exception of the Indus, or Sind, and 
Kammah, (these being forced to the southward other high ridges, which 
run at right angles to the great one,) and all the rivers which rise south of 
them have a southerly course. Hiis is the strongest proof I can give of its 
beiiig a very high rid^ and it was perfectly white in the mmitfa of June^ 
when the thermometer was. at Feshour at that time ira*and 113*. The 
same thmnometer was eiS* V* briber soiith, in the noonths of Deeaid>er and 
Janoaiy, at Moedtan, in latitude giiet.ridge ftom the point 
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I commenced at north-east of Cashmeer, has a south-east course running 
along the heads of the rivers of the Punjaub, passing to the north of Kot 
Kangra, Bilaspoor, and Sreenugur, crossing the heads of the Jumna and 
Ganges } after which their course is southerly. This ridge is perfectly void 
of verdure towards their summits, but their base is well wooded ; their sum- 
mits appear excessively rugged, having many high and very remarkable peaks, 
but unfortunately we marched from Peshour at a time when they were not 
visible, otherwise the exact windings of the ridge from Julalabad to Sree- 
nuggur, might have been got by cross bearings. 


II. THE PAMER B1D0E. 

Though this ridge is inferior in height to the last, the land on which it 
runs, appears to me much higher, for in travelling to the north from the 
Hindoo Koosh ridge, the ascent appears to be very considerable, and as a 
proof of it, all the rivers which have their source in this ridge, have a 
southerly course till they meet the high land of Hindoo Koosh, after which 
they run west and west-north-west after joining the Oxus. This river meets 
the high lands of Hindoo Koosh north-east of Bulkh at Huzrutimaum, one 
degree north of the hills where the fall from them towards the north appears 
to terminate } and this may be considered the lowest part between the two 
ridges ; but as the rivers which issue from the Pamer ridge, have a southern 
course of from two to three degrees, and those from Hindoo Koosli, one 
from one to one-half degree, and both being equally rapid, I think it is a 
strong proof that the land of Pamer is considerably higher than that of 
Hindoo Koosh ; but as the hills which run north of this high land from about 
west-north-west to east-south-east (as appears by the routes which cross them 
at diflerent distant points), are only one day’s journey across, and the Hin- 
doo Koosh ridge in many places two days ; the latter one may be considered 
the greatest, though the ridge on which they run is inferior. This ridge, 
like the Hindoo Koosh, has unfortunately no general name by which they 
can be traced and known at different distant points, but ftom the following 
routes crossing a high ridge one day’s journey across, and covered with 
snow for the greater part of the year, and at the different points the rivers 
running north and south from them, 1 can have no doubt of its being one 
ridge from Aksoo, south-east of Khoojund to near Leh or Luddack, where 
J have lost them* The routes which cross them nearly in the same parallel 
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of latitude* and the direction in which they are said to run, are as follows : 
from Durwaz, on the banks of the Oxus, to Kokun ; from Peshour to Yar- 
kund they are crossed in two routes, and from Yarkund to Cashmeer via 
Leh, or Luddack, they are again crossed, and form the boundary between 
Yarkund and Little Tibet. 


III. THE BUDUKSHAK RIDOE, 

This ridge runs from north north>east to south south-west, between the 
Hindoo Koosh and Pamer ridges, it separates the Oxus from the Kama, or 
Kamgar river, and prevents the latter from joining the former, which it 
would otherwise do, and runs from the high snowy mountains called Poosh- 
tikhur, the source of the Oxus, south south-west along the right bank of the 
Kamma river, (forming the boundary of Budukshan east,) through Kahristan 
to the Hindoo Koosh ridge north of Jellalabad^ on the road from Peshour to 
Caubul ; and were it not for the valley between Sufaid Koh, south-west of 
Jellalabad, and the Hindoo Koosh ridge north, this might be considered as 
one ridge crossing the Hindoo Koosh ridge at right angles ; but the distance 
across being twelve or fourteen coss, it may or may not be considered as thek 
same ridge. I shall give it separately in the account of the Soliman ridge, 
which joins Sufaid Koh from the south, and the Teera hills at right angles. 
The Budukshan ridge appears, from all accounts, to be a very considerable 
one, and covered for the greater part of the year with snow. The hill of 
Pooshtikhur is covered with snow all the year through, and is said to be forty 
spears in depth, under which is the source of the Oxus. This ridge contains 
many valuable mines of silver, lapis lazuli, iron, and antimony. The ruby 
mines are nearer the Oxus, at some distance from the ridge. There are 
numerous streams issue from it, and join the Oxus and Kamma. In the 
routes along the left bank of the Oxus, it appears that in each day’s journey 
from two to three streams are crossed coming from this ridge, from fifteen 
to thirty and forty yards broad, knee and middle deep. The whole of the 
country between the Hindoo Koosh and Pamer ridges, appears to be groupes 
of hills } but it is easy to trace some considerable ranges, from which inferior 
ones shoot out at right angles, and form these groupes and narrow valleys. 
The hills are well wooded, and the low ones along their base are well stocked 
with fruit trees of various kinds. The country also to the south of the 
Hindoo Koosh ridge is complete groupes of hills, for sixty or seventy miles. 
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'with valleys of from a gun-shot to two and three mUes broad, rich and well 
cultivated, producing quantities of fruits, grapes, apricots, and pomegranates. 
These groupes decrease in height as they go south, and at the valley of 
Peshour they are very small, not above seven or eight hundred feet high. 


IV. THE TEEBA OR KHYBER RANGE. 

This range commences a little below the fort of Attock from the right 
bank of the river Indus, on the opposite side from the fort, and runs in a 
westerly direction till it meets the Soliman ridge, south of Suikid Koh, 
separating the vallies of Kohat and Peshour, and increases in height as 
it approaches the Soliman ridge and Sufaid Koh. It appears to me that this 
ridge crosses the Soliman ridge, and continues with a more southerly course 
to Ghiznee. From this ridge there are groupes run north and south between 
it and the Hindoo Koosh ridge north, crossing the great road (at right angles) 
from Peshour to Kaubul, and forming the western boundary of the valley 
of Peshour at Jumrood. From this point they increase in height as*they go 
west, and four distinct ranges may be seen from Peshour, one rising above 
the other. From this it would appear that the further range must be of a 
veiy considerable height ; indeed the difference of climate proves it f for two 
or three marches from Peshour, the climate is cool and pleasant, when the 
heat is intolerable at Peshawer. The Teera and Khyber hills are covered 
with olive trees, but are veiy rugged, and but few roads through them 
passable for horsemen. To the westward they produce iron of an excellent 
quality. I have heard that the salt hills of Karrabagh take a curve up to 
near tiieir junction with the Sooliman ridge. 


V. THE SOOLIMAN RIDOE. 

This range is of very great extent, and runs nearly north and south. It 
may be said to begin at Sufrid Koh, and, running south, till it meets the 
Teera hills north of Pewar ; it then runs south-south-east by Kaneegoorem 
to Tukhte Sooliman, from which point they decrease in height considerably, 
having no snow south of this point in the end of Januaiy. llie Tukht had an 
altitude of 30 from Deera Ismeel Khan, distant sixty miles, which gives 
a peipendicular hei^ of twelve tboiuand eight hundred and thirty-one feet. 
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From this point their course is southerly to the latitude of Modltsun, for 
they were not visible to the south of west from Mooltaun. It appears fiom 
the routes that they take a deep curve in from the river at this point* and 
at Shicarpoor are not in sight; but it appears by the routes down the Indus 
through the countiy of the Talpoorees* that they again take a curve towards 
the river, and they are to the right on the road to Tatta, from twenty to 
thirty coss all the way ; but being unable to procure routes to the south- 
ward of Shicarpoor through them in a westerly direction, it was impossible 
to fix them with any degree of certainty, ^ving only the informant's 
estimated distance, which may be out for ten coss. These hillii to the 
north are covered with olive trees. They are steep and rugged, and the 
passes through them are difficult ; about Kane^;oorm they produce quan- 
tities of a most excellent kind of iron, which makes good swords. 

Several inferior branches run from them east to the Indus parallel to the 
Teera ridge. The first one south, of the Teera hills is the salt range, which 
crosses the Indus at Karrabah, and runs on to Jellalpoor on the banks of the 
Jelum. This ridge is much inferior in height to any yet mentioned, but 
the roads leading through them are rugged and difficult. The whole of the 
country/ between this ridge and the Teera one, is groupes of hills forming 
some rich and fertile valleys. They are however few. The general direc- 
tion of the low ridges were from north-west 80** to south east 800 ; other 
ridges run north and south, crossing these ridges near the Indus; they 
appeared equal in height to the salt ridge. They are formed in deep groupes 
steep and rugged. The salt produced in this ridge is as clear as crystal, 
and so hard that they make plates of it to eat offi Quantities of it b sent 
to Cashmeer, and down the Indus frrom Karabah. The next range that 
comes from the Sooliman ridge b from 'the north of Kanneegoorm, and runs 
in an east-south-east direction to Punnialla; thb range b inferior to the 
salt range, and may be eight or nine hundred feet high. The roads through 
it are few and difficult. The part near F unni al l a b bare^ and appears c£ a 
sandy substance, the southern side almost i>erpendicidar, and in climbing 
up, laige flakes come off in laying hold of the cliffb; and it b rather 
duigerous. 
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0ROUPB9 OF HILLS EXTENDING EASTWARD FROM THE SOOLIMAN RIDGE 

DOWN TOWARDS THE INDUS. 

There are two separate ranges of hills run parallel to the great range 
east of them, extending in some places to within ten and twelve coss of the 
right bank of the Indus. Those near the river appear to be formed of a 
sandy substance, the same as the Punnialla hills, perfectly bare. The 
valleys, however, between these ranges are rich, and inhabited by Sheeranees, 
Oosturanees, and Baburs, who plunder travellers ; and in consequence few 
routes have been got through them in a westerly direction. 

The second low range, which is about midway, between the great and 
small range appeared to be well wooded, chiefly with the olive tree. These 
low ridges acconipany the great one in aU its windings. The average 
distance of the great one was found, by cross>bearings of different points, to 
be sixty miles from the banks of the Indus. The valleys I have been 
informed are of a very considerable breadth j and there are several springs 
run from the hills used in cultivation. 


GROUPES OF HILLS EXTENDING WESTWARD FROM THE SOOLIMAN RIDGE. 

The whole of the western side of this ridge from the great road, which 
leads from Peshour to Cabul, down to the latitude of Kilati Nuseer Khan, 
is one complete groupe of hills, extending in most places from two and a 
half to three degrees of longitude. The most considerable appear to be 
those to the northward, extending through the country of the Vuzeerees 
and Sooliman, Khels to Ghiznee, and southerly to the Gholeree pass. From 
this they appear to decrease in height as they go southerly through the 
country of the Kakurs, though they still appear to retain a considerable 
height ; for many very considerable kotuls (steep passes) are passed to the 
southward ; but it is impossible to trace any regular range. Hiose which 
run through the Kakur country, extend as far as the great road leading from 
Kandahar to Shicarpoor west, and beyond them is the commencement of a 
great desert. From Ghiznee north they stretch to near Kandahar, decreasing 
in height as they go westward. From Shuhersuffe they take a curve to the 
southward, and join the Kakur hills, which you have to the left, and on the 
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road in some places from Kandahar to Kilati Nuseer Khan ; but near the, 
road they are low. 

I mention these separately, though they may be said to join the hills west 
of Cabul nnd the Huzaras (for there is only the plain of Mydan, and a 
narrow valley, from that to Kandahar along the Kin^s high road by Ghiznee 
tiut separates them) ; • but as the hills north and south decrease in size as 
they approach this road, they may be considered as separate, for in the 
whole of this xoad it does not appear that any ridge is crossed. 1 shall 
therefore go on with the Huzara hills north of this road and west of Cabul, 
but shidl first mention more particularly the high land of Ghiznee, which 
appears to join the Teera hills crossing the Soolimanee ones nearly at a right 
angle. Ghiznee is said to be colder than Cabul, though there does not 
appear to be any particularly high hills round it ; but it must evidently be 
placed on higher land than Cabul, for it appears that a stream runs from 
Ghiznee north by Logur and Mydan, and joins the Cabul and Punjsheer 
rivers. The Tumuk river rises weshsouth-west of Ghiznee, and has a west 
and south-west course. The Koorm rises east of Ghiznee, and runs east- 
south-east southerly to the Indus. The Gomul rises south-east of it, and 
runs south-east. Thus it appears, that all the rivers which rise round 
Ghiznee run direct from it, which is a strong proof it is situated on very 
high land. The high land of Ghiznee appears to run by the west of Logur 
in a curve to the Teera hills and Sufaid Koh. It appears also, that after 
passing the valley, along which the great road from Cabul to Kandahar leads 
to the north-west of Ghiznee, you again meet with very high land, which 
stretches to the. north-west mountain west of Cabul. It appears from all 
accounts, that the whole of the country to the right of the road from Cabul 
to Herat west, and extending to the Hindoo Koosh ridge north, a distance of 
three hundred and sixty miles west, and from two to three degrees north and 
south, is one complete groupe of bills, which are in general very hi|^, and 
the whole qmce scarcely passable for a horseman, and in most places not at 
alL The hills are well wooded, and have numerous q^rings running from 
them. The few valleys there are appear rich, and produce quantities of 
fruits of all kinds. 
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KOHISTAN, NORTH OF THE CAUBUL RIVER. 

The whole of this country which extends from the Ghoor Bund along the 
Punjsheer river Twhich furnishes the greatest body of water, and is joined by 
the Cabul river), and along these joint streams, having the Hindoo Koosh 
ridge to the northward, as far as the valley of Peshour, is one complete 
groupe of hills which increase in height as they run ffSin the Cabul river to 
join the above ridge. The hills are high and rugged, but appear to be well 
wooded, and the climate is cold. They furnish many springs and streams 
which run south and join these joint streams, afterwards called the Kama, 
from a village of that name at the junction of it with the above streams. 
There are some narrow valleys which are inhabited by Tajiks. The few 
there are, are rich, and produce quantities of fruits, chiefly grapes, apricots, 
and pomegranates, but the country does not appear practicable in general 
for horses. 


RANGES OF HILLS EAST OF THE INDUS. 

The country from the salt range which crosses ftom Karabagh to Jellalpoor 
on the Jelum, in an easterly direction to the northward, is hilly (particularly 
that part north of the great road from Attock to the town of Jelum, seven 
coss from ftotasgurh on the* left bank of the. river), extending up to Cash- 
meer in deep groupes, and increasing in height as they go north. They are 
so difficult, that no traveUer goes the direct road to Cashmeer,' but generally 
takes the circuitous route of Salih Ke Surai, where the great road from 
Attock to Cashmeer joins. Even this road is excessively difficult, particularly 
as you get near Cashmeer, having only room for one horseman, with per- 
pendicular rocks on each side. There are several small but rugged ridges, 
with difficult passes, run from them to the south-west down the Doab, some 
of them joining the Salt range. We had an opportunity of seeing these 
ranges, and the. nature of the passes through them. The first we passed 
after leaving Attock, near three miles and a quarter south-east, thirty of 
Kalake Surai, through which a good road has been cut by Shah Jehan, and 
paved with large broad flat stones, a< great part of it in perfect order. The 
range is low, but steep and rocky. The range runs from at north-east 75° to 
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south-east 8o°. This point appears about the lowest. To the east and north 
they increase in height, and appear steep and rugged ; they join the second 
range of hills south of Hussinabdal, and from thence run west towards 
Nilab, They are covered with a low bushy jungle. I w’cnt up those to 
the east of the pass, and found them very rocky and difficult, and this 
peared the easiest point. The whole, of the country between the ranges, is 
excessively uneven, with rising ground, in many places much cut by torrent 
courses, and quantities of jungle, and deej> ravines ; in most places the soil 
sandy, and a quantity of loose stones over the surface. There arc some rich 
plains, which produce grain in great abundance, but even they are much 
cut in many places by torrent courses from the hills. 

The second range was the Neela hills, twenty-five miles north north-west 
of Jellalpore Ghat, on the Jelum. The pass through this range was very 
difficult, and above five miles through, it winding along the bed of a nullah, 
or torrent course, with high perpendicular rocks in many places on each side 
close ; a fort on the south side of the pass built by Ootiim Sing, about half 
way through, commands it, and duties are collected from merchants. This 
pass is by nature very strong, and might be easily guarded, and 1 am told it 
is a better road than the King's one, which leads direct from llotasgiir to 
Rawilpindee. . Fourteen miles south south-east of this pas.s, we passed the 
south-west point of the Tilla hills, which run to llotasgiir. The road round 
their point was along the bed of a torrent with high ami rugged banks, and 
brdken ground to the right, which extends to the Salt ridge, distant six or 
seven miles. After passing the Tilla hills, a deep groupe of lower hills, equal 
to the Salt ridge, commences, and extends to the banks of" the .Jelum, having 
them at the distance of one mile and a half to the left of the road. A mile 
above Jelalpore Ghat, the Salt ridge meets the one in a curve, and the road 
leads out of the valley between them down a steep and rugged bank to the 
Ghat, the latter part being along the bed of a torrent, which carries off’ the 
water from the valley we have just left. 

All these ranges join the deep groupe of hills to the north-cast, but none 
of them cross the Jelum below the town of Jelum. The deep groupes 
do, Jiowever, cross there, and run on by Bimbcr, Jumboo Nurpoor, and 
down by the south of Bilaspoor, crossing the Jumna at Fyzabad, and the 
Ganges at Hurdwar. The whole course from Jelum, is as near south-east as 
possible. They increase in height gradually to the snowy ridge north, and 
appear to form regular ranges running parallel to each other ; but they are, 
in fact, deep groupes increasing in height as they run north-east. 
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TABLE LAKD OF LITTLE TIBET AND THE RILLS EXTENOINQ NORTH-WEST TO 

TARKUND. 

It appears that after five days’ journey north-east of Cashineer, an evident 
ascent commences, which is very great for three or four days* journey, after 
which it is less on to Leh. The ascent continues even on to the great ridge 
which separates Tibet from Yarkund, as appears by the course of the stream 
which comes from that point. This rMge is the one 1 have before men- 
tioned, as having been passed at several distant points, and answers to the 
Pamer ridge. The road from Leh leads along it for twelve days’ journey 
on the road ta Yarkund, and is crossed fifteen days’ journey from Leh, at 
which place the above stream is left, and has probably a more distant source. 
The country to the left was also very mountainous, but perfectly desolate, 
and on this account but little more information has been obtained regarding 
the nature of it. It appears, however, from a route from Deer, passing from 
west to east, through the southern part of this country, that* the whole road 
was excessively mountainous, and I think there can be little doubt of the 
rest being of the same nature. 

I shall now endeavour to give an account of the rivers ; any hills which I 
may have omitted in this general account, will come in in the separate 
accounts of each country. 


RIVERS. 


I. THE RIVER AMMU, OR OXUS. 

This river, from its source to the country of DurMraz, is better known by 
the name Punj than Ammu. It has its source from the high lands of Pamer. 
It issues from a narrow valley two or three hundred yards broad in Wukhan, 
the southern boundary of Pamer. This valley is inclosed on three sides by 
the high snowy mountain called Pooshtikhur, to the south, east, and west. 

II 
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The stream is seen coming from under the ice, which is*stated.to be at least 
forty spears in depth. The spring itself could not be seen in consequence of 
the great mass of ice formed over it, but there can be no doubt of the spring’s 
being on this hill under the ice, for it does not appear that there was any 
open or break in any of the three sides mentioned, by which it could come 
from a more distant point. I, therefore, conclude that this is the true head 
of the Ox us ; at all events, the greatest body of water, though there are 
others which may have a more distant source. It is carried north in this 
narrow valley for five coss ; at four coss it is twenty yards broad, and. breast 
deep ^ and on leaving the valley, after having been joined by many other 
springs from the same hill, it is fifty yards, and middle deep. The Shiber, or 
Adum-Koosh, joins it five coss above the junction, was middle deep, and 
sixty yards broad, so. that the Punj, or Ammu, was nearly equal to it at the 
distance of five coss from its source, and having twenty coss further to run 
before its junction ivith the Shiber, it must have attained a very considerable 
size, particularly as it appears that seven or eight streams from knee to mid- 
dle deep, and from ten to thirty yards broad, joined it in this distance from 
the left bank. I think there can be no doubt of its being much larger than 
the Shiber at their junction, and it appears well ascertained that the Ammu 
bears the name Punj for a considerable distance from its source. The place 
has been seen by two people, who gave the same accounts, and 1 have heard 
it from several who did not see it, but had heard that it rose in the valley of 
Wukhan, or from the liigh snowy mountain of Pooshtikhur. I have routes 
which run east and west of this point to Yarkund, in a northerly direction, 
and meet to the north of this point, leaving it within the angle. If this 
stream had a more distant source, one of these two routes must have crossed 
it, which it does not appear they did. 

The road to the left or -west, crossed the Shiber five coss from Kila Shah- 
jehan, which was the only stream of any consequence crossed up to the 
junction of the two roads. The road to the right or east passed Pooshtikhur 
about forty coss to the right, leaving it to the left. The road appears to lead 
along the Kashgar river or Kamma to this point, and nothing but rivulets 
were crossed up to the junction of the western road, which left Pooshtikhur 
to the right. It is evident from this that the I’unj must have been crossed 
had it a more distant source. 

I shall here leave its source and follow it in a south-south-west direction 
for a hundred and twenty miles, where it meets a high ridge of mountains 
running fronr west-north-west to east-south-east j from this point it takes a 
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west-north-west coutse along the north side of this ridge through the coun- 
tries of Shooghnaw, Durwaz, and Kurategeen, whfere it finds vent through 
this ridge, and passes through it to the southward, following a southerly course 
till it meets the high land which extends firom the Hindoo Koosh ridge at 
Huzrutimain* Thus far, a distance of more than three hundred miles, it is 
confined between hills and is joined by innumerable streams, from two to 
four of which are crossed in each day*s journey along its left bank, from ten 
to thirty yards broad and knee and middle deep, besides two very consider- 
, able rivers, viz. the Soorkhab or Kurategeen .river, and the Kokcha or 
.Budukshan river. I have unfortunately no routes from Durwaz along its 
right bank to Kila Shahjehan, and consequently have not been able to ascer- 
tain the streams which it must receive from the northward in this distance. 
They must be more considerable than those from the southward or the high 
ridge of Budukshan, as the high land of Pamer, which gives rise to so many 
great rivers running from west to east, is to the northward of this space. I 
imagine many more streams must join it, but have been unavoidably left out 
for want of further information. From Huzrutimam its course is west-north- 
west } ndrtherly to Bokhara, a distance of two hundred and fifty miles ; it 
appears to be forced off in this direction for some distance by the high land 
of Hindoo Koosh^ which extends north of the ridge a considerable distance, 
and runs over a flat country, sandy and little better than a desart. I have a 
route from this point to Ooigung, along its banks, which gives a distance of 
four hundred miles, over a desart for at least three hundred miles, with only 
a few habitations of horse breeders along the banks in different places. There 
appears to be a forest in from the left bank the greater part of the way, and 
travellers are Obliged to carry provisions for eight or ten days at a time. At 
Oorgung, my informant left the banks of the Oxus after crossing it on ice. 
Oorgung is on a branch of the Oxus, situated eight coss from the main chan- 
nel. From this he travelled to the north-north-west, passing the towns of 
Toorbut, Sugger, and Lulughan, oh to the city of Kheeva, situated on the 
banks of a large river called the Neelum, nearly as large as the Oxus, and 
which joins a large lake some days journey further on. This I take to be the 
lake of Arab. The Oxus, I have been informed, also empties itself into it, 
but of this I have obtained but little information. 1 have only one route 
along'the Oxus, and would not venture to put it down, having no others to 
corroborate it, or cross routes to correct the direction. Having traced the 
0x08 nine hundred and fifty miles, firom its source to New Ooigunge^ I shall 
give a sketch of the principal rivers which fall into it. First, theShib^, or 
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Adum Koosh. This river has not been traced above the point where it. was 
crossed, five coss from its junction. It was at that point sixty yards, middle 
deep, but so rapid, that few men could ford it ; my informant says he crossed 
it on a cow, which is the common mode, and that they stand the current, and 
keep their feet much better than a horse ; he says a horse could not stand 
the current. The cows used for this purpose .were very strong, and had long 
bushy tails. 

Second, the Soorkhab or Kurategeen. This river rises in the I^er ridge, 
and after a course of a hundred and eighty miles, empties itself into Uie 
Oxus thirty miles above the junction of the Kokcha on its right bank. This 
river receives many streams in its course, besides the Suffeekun and Wukhee* 
ha rivers. It runs through the country of Kxurategeen, and ten coss above 
its junction with the Oxus it is not fordable, being crossed on mussuks or 
leather bags : at this point it is called by a different informant the Kuratigeen 
gver, but I imagine its proper name is the Soorkhab. Its course is through 
p very mountainous country. 


THE KOKCHA OR BUDUKHSHAN RIVER. 

This river rises in the Budukhshan ridge south-east of the capital, lyza- 
bad, forty-four miles. At ten miles east of the town, it receives two streams 
equal to itself, and they pass close to the town in one stream. There is a 
bridge across the river at the town. It is very rapid and not fordable ; its 
course is a hundred and thirty miles in a west-north-west direction, and it 
joins the Oxus above the village of Khajaghar with such force that its stream 
crosses to the opposite bank of the Oxus. It passes through a hilly country 
foT the greater part of its course, and receives several streams from the 
northward. 


the AKSURRAI. 

This is formed by the Ghoree, Bungee, and Furkhar, which join five coss 
north-west of Koondooz ; the joint streams of the Bungee and Fiirkhar pass- 
ing to the east of the town, and the Gtorah to the west. These rivers are 
formed by numerous other streams. The Ghoree rises from three different 
points in the Hindoo Koosh ridg^ all of which join above the village of Kail- 

40 
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gah : from tiieir source to Koondooz is a hundred miles, where the name is 
lost in that of the Aksurrai. From Koondooz to the junction with the Oxus 
is forty miles. The whole course is northerly, and they join below Huzruti* 
mam about eight or ten coss. The Turkhar rises in the high land south of 
Fyzabad, or the hills which separate Budukhshan from the Kafirs ; and the 
Bungee, which is equal to it, rises in Durra Turring. They join ten coss 
below Talikan. Their course is equal to that of the Ghoree^ which they join 
as before mentioned. After the junction of all these rivers, the stream must 
)>e a very considerable one : it is not fordable, but all these rivers separately 
are. Their course is through a mountainous country, but containing many 
excessively rich and fertile valleys, producing all kinds of fruit in the greatest 
abundance : from the accounts I have got of this part of the country, the 
valleys appear to be a complete garden. 


THE H188AB OR KAFIRNIHAN RIVER. 

This river rises in a high ridge of mountains which runs from the Pamer 
ridge south, and separates Bokhara from Kuretageen, east and west. Its 
course is south-south>west, running through the Kuretageen country and 
Hissar for sixty miles j it joins the Kuratah river above Regur and below 
Hissar Bala. The Kurratak rises in the same hills, and has a south-east 
course to the junction. From this some call ^e joint streams the Hissaiv 
but.l think improperly, for the joint streams should retain the name of the 
laigest river, which is the Kafir Nihan ; and from a route which crosses it a 
little above its junction with the Oxus, it is called by this name. From Hisar 
to Tirmooz, above which they join the Oxus, is seventy miles. 


THE TURUFSHAN. 

This river has its source in the same mountains as the rivers last mentioned, 
but on the western or opposite side to them. A great branch of this river 
formerly ran past the town of Sheeraz twenty-four miles north of Samarkand, 
but for many years the whole has run past Samarkand north of it three coss 
in a westerly direction, and since that time the town of Sheeraz has been 
desolate ; this place of course cannot be mistaken fi>r the &mous Sheeraz in 
the south of Persia. This river has a much longer course chan any yet 
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mentioned as falling into the Oxus» but nothing like so great a body of 
water, being fordable all over, excepting when the snow melts. From its 
long course over a sandy country, the greater part of it is soaked up before 
it reaches Bokhara and at this point there is scarcely any stream at alL It 
fall into the Oxus two marches west of Bokhara after a west-south>west 
course of two hundred and eighty miles. 


THE MUROHAB RIVER 

Rises in the Huzara hills north of the continuation of the Hindoo Koosh 
ridge, and south of Mymuna : it is carried west, confined between hills for 
seventy miles, when it passes to the north, quitting the hills and passing 
over a desert country for about two hundred miles, joins the Oxus three 
marches west of Bokhara. This, however, is only heard by my informant, 
and may be wrong. It appears, however, very probable, for it is crossed 
two marches from the left bank of the Oxus on the road from Bokhara to 
Herat via Hour, and it is probable that it joins the Oxus not far from this 
point, which is also stated to be the case by the man who gave this route. 

The course of this river from its source is two hundred and seventy miles. 
Its breadth in the cold season is from fifty to seventy yards, and two feet 
and a half deep. 


THE RIVER 81RR. 

I HAVE been informed that this river joins the Oxus about one hundred 
coss west*north>west of Bokhara, but this cannot by any means be depended 
on ; and very little information has been obtained regarding the course of 
this river. Its course is to the south of west, it being crossed by the Russian 
caravans north-north-west ,of Bokhara four or five days* journey, and the 
distance would give it about that course. From Kokun I have got four days 
march along its left bank from Khocjund to Kokun. It is said to be larger 
here than the Indus, and smaller than the Oxus. A stream joins it near 
Kokun, which rises south in the Pamer ridge, and runs north seventy miles 
to its junction. At Kokun it divides into two branches, and passes the town 
east and west 
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THE RIVER SIND OR INDUS. 

I AM Sony to say but little information has been obtained regarding the 
source of this river, though some great branches have been traced for a very 
considerable distance, but not to their source. It appears there are two 
great branches join at the town of Dras, eight days march of a coffila, north- 
north-east of Cashmeer. The left of these branches was seventy yards 
liroad a little above the junction, and excessively rapid ; a wooden bridge 
was thrown across it at this point, it came from the north of east, and run 
off west after being joined by the Leh or Luddakh branch : and my inform- 
ant says he heard it joined the Abba Seen at BuUai. This I take to be 
Mullai On the Indus above Attoc, of which I have had other accounts^ and 
he also heard that it was three months* journey to the head of this branch : 
but this cannot be depended on, and it is the only information I have got 
r^;arding this branch, and it certainly appears to be the main one. Other 
accounts agree that Dras is eight days journey for a caffilla north-north-east 
of Cashmeer, but they differ in some degree regarding the junction. A 
Cashmeerian informed me that these branches joined two marches above 
Dras, and that at or below Dras it divided into two branches, the lesser one 
running south to Cashmeer, and the greater one he knew nothing about, 
but that it was called the great Sinde, and the one which joins the Bedusta 
at Cashmeer the little Sind. This latter account appears to me*veiy correct, 
and as a ftirther proof I have a route from Deer in Punjeora north-west of 
Peshour, which takes a curve from east-north-east to south-east to Cashmeer, 
by which it appears that the Sind was crossed seven days* journey before they 
arrived at Cashmeer, and this point must have been north-west. This agrees 
with the other accounts, and would throw Kot, the point at which the Sind 
was crossed north-west of Cashmeer, about one hundred miles west-south- 
west of Dras, which agrees with the first accounts of these joint streams 
running off west from Dras. In the first account it does not say that a 
branch breaks off from the great oae» but this might be easily omitted, and 
it appears from other accounts that a river comes from the northward into 
Cashmeer, and.is. called the Lar by some from its passing through a district 
of that name in the valley of Cashmeer, but its proper name is the Little 
Bindt^which Mr. Forster also mentions. The Luddakh branch has been 
traoadi'to a great distance to the south-east. This branch is alsojmned 
aiiQ!!llMiir ftom the north-west, along winch the road to Yarkund leads for 
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fifteen days* journey,, as has been befbre*mentioned. These inarches I have 
reckoned at eleven and twelve miles a day, as it is throu^ a hilly country, 
and the cafibllah generally arrived at their ground of encampment by eleven 
or twelve o'clock, and marched after sun rise ; it was also stated to be seven 
or eight coss a day. They crossed the Pamer ridge to the right, and they 
left this stream, which I have heard came fiom a lake in Fftmer, and ftom 
its direction being south-east by east, I imagine it comes firom the lake of 
Swick Kol, as the direction of its course and accounts agree to this lake. 
This however is only a supposition of mine. 

The Leh branch has been traced much further, and is lai^r than the 
north-west branch, but smaller than the Dras or left branch. It appears 
that from Leh to Rodack, a place whence wool is brought to Cashmeer for 
making shawls, the road is along this branch twenty-five days' journey for 
the merchants who bring the wool ; but aS it is brought on sheep, and as the 
country is hilly, 1 cannot allow more than ten miles each day (two hundred 
and fifty miles)} four hundred miles to the fort of Attock, and seven 
hundred to the sea, total one thousand three hundred and fi% miles. 
The Indus is confined between high mountains to Torbela, forty miles 
above the fort of Attock east-north-east, where it enters the valley of 
Chuch, spreading and forming innumendile islands to the fort of Attock, 
where it again enters between the hills, and is at the fort only two hundred 
and sixty yards broad, but deep and rapid. It rises to the top of a bastion 
at the edge of the water, which appears to be thirty five or forty feet high, 
but does not spread above fifty yards more. It enters a plain five milek 
south of Attock, and is again confined between hills at Nilab, ten miles 
south of Attock, and continues to wind among deep groupes on to Harrabah, 
latitude 33* 7' 30*, where it enters the rich valley of the Esa Khek in four 
great branches, and is not again interrupted in its course by hills. From- 
this point to Mittenda Ka^ where it is joined by the five rivers the 
Punjab in one stream, here called the Punjnud, its course is nearly south, 
and from that to the sea it may be south-south-west, passing throu^ the 
country of Sind. We crossed the Indus at Kaheeree Ghat, latitude 31* 38' 
where the-breadth of the Ghat at two points was found to be one thousand 
and ten and nine hundred and five yards, on the 6th of January 1809. 
At this season it must be at the very lowest The dqrth of the de^ part 
the whidi was not one hundred yards, was twelve feet; an 

elephant ten feet and a half hic^ had not one hundred yards to swim, but 
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the main channel here was considerably reduced by several large branches, 
which had separated from it, and run parallel to it, one from its right bank 
was fordable only in a few places, having boats at many of the Ghats, and 
its breadth was two hundred yards ; we forded at a place three feet and a 
half deep, and five hundred yards broad diagonally ; another considerable 
branch, fifty yards broad and three feet deep, was crossed before we came to 
the left bank of the main channel, besides two other inferior branches. The 
banks of the Indus are very low, that is, the inner banks seldom exceed six 
feet, and generally four and five, but in the rainy season it spreads in many 
places from ten to twelve coss. It appears evident, that the main channel 
fennerly run further to the eastward by seven miles, and the Lya Nullah at 
present occupies its former bed ; for the high banks at Mahomedragin, and 
Kuror or Laleesan, and all along the left of this Nullah at some distance, 
has every appearance of it. 

The flat country and islands, which are overflowed in the hot season, are 
excessively rich black clay, well cultivated in many places, and others are 
over«grown with high grass jungle. The labourers have temporary huts 
erected, and cultivate the land. The bed of the Indus is sand, with a 
small quantity of mud, and its water appears to resemble that of the Ganges. 
There are many quick sands, and the islands are for the most part covered 
with long jhow jungle. For fifty coss above Mittendakot, where it receives 
the rivers of the Punjab, it runs nearly parallel to them, and at Ooch, 
which is forty coss up, the distance across is not above ten miles. This space 
is one complete sheet of water in the months of July and August, and the 
Tillages are only temporary, with a few exceptions. The whole country to 
Hyderabad through Sind appears to be the same, but there appears to be a 
quantity of rich land uncultivated, and over>grown with jhow and grass 
jungle. It appears by the routes along its left bank to Hyderabad, that 
there are many considerable towns and numerous villages, and in many 
places canals carried to them ftom the river. It is rather odd that there 
should be scarcely any trade carried on between the northern countries and 
Sind. There is a little between Mooltan, Buhawalpoor and Sind. I ^all 
now endeavour to give an account of the rivers which fall into the Indus. 
The great branches to the northward of Cashmeer have been mentioned, 
and I shall pass on to the Abba Seen. 
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THE ABBA SEEN. 

Thebe appears to be a difference of opinion regarding this name } some 
think the great branch which I have mentioned as coming from Dras, is 
called the Abba Seen, but I have heard otherwise, and have routes from 
Peshour and Attock to the source of what I have heard called the Abba 
Seen, which may, however, be wrong, but I have no proofs to the contrary, 
and what information I have got, I shall state. The route from Peshour to 
this point, is along the Swad river, which had its source from the same hills. 
The hill from which the Abba Seen issues, is called Son Chukesur, the bear* 
ing of which from Peshour was north-east 340 ^o>. This spring is called at 
the place Sire Abba Seen ; the hill is one of the Hindoo Koosh snowy ridge, 
and its altitude was 1° 30', and by the cross routes from Peshour and Attock 
to it, which forms a good angle, and agrees with the bearings, it was one 
hundred miles district- The route from Attock leads along the right bank 
of the Indus, by Mullai, to this point ; it appears that the river is not forda- 
ble at Mullai, that boats or rafts are used ; it is four short stages from this 
to the head of the Abba Seen. The first stage it is fordable, which con- 
vinces me that some considerable stream must have joined from the left bank 
on this march from Mullai, and I have not the least doubt of its being the 
Dras branch } but my informant, never travelled up the left batik, and could 
not say } but from the river's decreasing so much in this stage, 1 think the 
above branch must have joined the Abba Seen a little above Mullai. 1 have 
many routes taken from the same man who gave these which I have afterwards 
marched, and in the accounts and distances I found him perfectly correct; 
and I have every ret&on to befieve that his information on this point is cor- 
rect also. The Sheesha river rises on the norfti side of this hiU, runs west, 
and joins the Kama. The hills and valleys about this point produce gold 
dust ; he did not travel further north. 


THE KAMA BIVEB. 


I FOUND it impossible to obtain the true name of this river, and I think 
this cannot be its proper name, for it is merely called so ftrom a village of 
that name at the point it receives or jmns the joint streams of Plingsheer, 
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Ghoerbund, and Caubul, a short way from Jalalabad, on tbe road from 
Fesbour to Caubul. To tbe north it is called the Kashgar river, on account 
of its passing through that country ; when it reaches the valley of Peshour, 
it breaks off into three great branches, which join again. Each of these 
branches has a separate name, and it does not retain one name for four 
marches together. The greatest and most distant branch rises in the high 
lands of Pamer, not far from Pooshtikhur, the source of the Oxus, and, after 
a course of three hundred and eighty miles, joins the Indus three miles above 
the fort of Attock. 

In its course it receives several very considerable rivers, viz. the Pung* 
riieer and Ghoorbund, which join below Chareekar, north of Cabul. These 
joint streams receive the Cabul and Logur streams a little further down, and 
run parallel to the road from Cabul to Peshour, north of it. At the village 
of Kama these joint streams meet the above branch coming from the north. 
From this to the valley of Peshour, the joint streams are better known by the 
name of Kama than any otlier. On entering the valley of Peshour at Mich- 
nee, it breaks off into three great branches, which join twelve miles farther 
down at Dobundee, the most northern or left branch, receiving the Swad 
and Punjcora in one stream two coss above Kushnugger, five from Dobundee, 
and fifteen miles north-east of Peshour. I saw all these streams in one be- 
low Dobundee ; they appeared about three hundred yards broad, and sailed 
deep boats at the Ghat. I went to the centre one of these branches north 
of Peshour. The first one was up to the saddle-skfrts, four feet broad, and 
strong bottom, in most places very rapid, my horse could scarcely keep his 
feet ; but this was in the b^pnning of May, when some of the snow water 
had come down. The second branch I attempted, but could not ford, but 
there are fords, and in the cold season it is fordable all over one place, 
where it is confined between hills. The Punjsheer and Ghoorbund are very 
considerable streams. The Ghoorbund rises with the Hindoo Koosh peak 
north of Bameean, and the Punjsheer fifty coss east of it, from the same 
hills. Their course to their junction with the Kama is one hundred and 
eighty miles. 

The Cabul stream, which is only eight or ten yards broad, rises in the 
snowy hill called Kohibaba west of Cabul ; it joins to the Ghiznee and Lo- 
gur streams east of Cabul, but the most of its water is expended in the cul- 
tivation round Cabul and Mydan. 

The Swad and Punjcora river rise in the same ridge, and are called by the 
edniltries through which th^ pass. Their course is nearly equal, one com- 
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ing ftom north-east, and the other from north-west. The name of Punjcora 
is lost in that of Swoad at Tulkan Matkunnee, bdow which they unite and 
pass to the south by the west of Kushnuggur, at the distance of two cossj 
and join the left branch of the Kama, as before mentioned. Their course is 
about ninety miles to this point. 


THE OHUft SHEBK. 

This is a veiy small river, and does not deserve the name. It is two feet 
deep, thirty yards broad, a clear stream, with a strong bottom, and high 
rugged banks. It rises east north-east of Khanpoor, twenty-fives miles in the 
hills which run up to Moozufiferabad. It runs eighty miles west south-west, 
and joins the Indus two coss above Nilab. It is joined near Hussin Abdal 
by the joint rivulets of Hussin Abdal and Kala Pawney, and Wah. 


THE SWAN BIVER 

Rises in the same hiUs more to the eastward, but I have not heard the 
exact point. Its course is about one hundred and thirty miles to where it 
joins the Indus eight coss below Mukkud. Its stream is small in the cold 
season, not more than a foot of water, but in the rainy season it is broad and 
excessively n^id. When it rises to four and four feet and a half high, it is 
not possible to cross it ; but it rises and falls suddenly. We crossed it where 
it was about three or three feet and a half deep, and then several.camel8 
were carried down. Its bed is sand with a few stones in the stream } it has 
many quick-sands, and its banks are steep and rugged, with many deep 
ravines extending in many parts in from its banks. After we had crossed it, 
it rose more, and was not frnrdable for three days ; this is the case with most 
of the rivers in this Doab, and some I have seen rise seven or eight feet in 
less than half an hour, from having no water at all, merely torrent courses. 


THE KOOEM RIVEE 

Rubs twdve miles south-west of Horyoob east north-east of Ohiznee^ 
and after an east south-east course of one hundred and fifteen miles, joins 
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the Indus three miles east south-east of Ki^gul Walla. The bed of this 
river is broad at the point We crossed it, three furlongs and a quarter ; but the 
stream was small, not more thm one foot water ; its bed was sandy, and had 
some quick-sands. The descent of its bed was very considerable, and when 
the snow melts, it must be very rapid. There are several canals brought 
from it into the Eesakhel valley, which has reduced its size at. this point. It 
is joined by the Gombeela at Lukkee ; from this to the sea I have not heard 
of any rivers joining the Indus on the right bank, from the westward, nor 
lon the left bank, with the exception of the rivers of the Punjaub, which join 
it at Mittanda Kote, in one stream called the Punjnud. These rivers I shall 
give separate accounts of, beginning ftrom the west. 


THE JELUM, BEHUT, OR VIDU8TA (HTDASPES). 

This is the second largest of die Punjab rivers. We crossed it in July, 
but it had not attained its full height ; I was told it rose seven or eight feet 
higher in August. It measured from edge to edge of water, one mile, one 
furlong, thirty-five perches- The soundings, in crossing the deep part of 
the channel, which did not exceed two hundred, or two hundred and fifty 
yards, were as follows, in feet, 9, 10, 11, is, 13, i 4 » 14* i3> 

The deep part was towards the left bank ; its bottom sand, with a small 
quantity of mud. Tbere are many islands and sand-banks formed in its 
centre, and it contains merely quick-sands ; its left bank is particularly low, 
and it must, at its greatest rise, overflow four or five miles of the low country 
on its left bank. 

It rises in the south-east comer of the valley of Cashmeer ; is there called 
the Vidusta, and passes through tWo lakes east and west of the town of Cash- 
meer. It is joined six coss below the town by the little Sind : it is joined by 
many small rivulets in its course through the valley and hills, which it enters 
at Baramoola ; and two coss below Moozufferabad it receives the Kishun- 
gunga from the northward. Its course, thus far, is nearly west. From this 
it ta^es a great curve to the south, and near Jelum it is little known •, the 
country being so excessively mountainous, few travellers ever pass that way. 
The Jelum, in its course through the hills, is very rapid, and from one to two 
hundred yards broad. I have only one route from Jelum to Moozufferabad, 
along its right bank, and some «f the places iqipear to be misplaced in the 
eommencemeift, which I had an qiportunity <j£ canecting for thirty coss ; 
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but the same being probably the case in the remaining part of the route, I 
have not put it down, though the distance agree. The whole road is stated 
to be scarcely practicable for a man on foot, being through hiUs all tlie way. 
The Jelum is not fordable at any season, though in many places nearly so, as 
men and horses cross with ease, having only fifteen or twenty yards to swim. 
After a course of four hundred and fifty mUes^ it joins the Chunab at Trim- 
moo Ghat, ten coss below Jhung and fifty above Moultan, in which it loses 
its name. These joint streams, called the Chunab or Chunha, receive the 
^vee twenty-six coss lower down, near Fazilshah and Ahmedpoor from the 
eastward, and pass four miles and a half north of Moultan, retaining the 
name of Chunab to within four coss of Ooch, where they are joined at Shee- 
neebukree by the Gharra or joint streams of the Beyah, or Beas, and Sutley, 
fifty-eight coss below Moultan, and thirty-two below Buhawulpoor. From this, 
point to Mittenda Kot, where they fall into the Indus, forty-four coss, these 
five streams in one take up the name of Punjnud. The Indus and Punjnud 
run nearly parallel to each other for this distance ; the distance across from 
Ooch being only seven coss, ten miles and a half. The whole of this space 
is one complete sheet of water in the rains and hot season, and appears as one 
river. This might possibly give rise to the mistake in the maps formerly 
published, in making the Garra join the Indus instead of the Chunab or joint 
streams of the Chunab, Jelum, and Ravee. For the waters of them and 
the Indus meet for some distance above the junction of the Gharrah with 
them. 

The greatest breadth of the Doab, between the Jelum and Indus, appears 
to be at the point we crossed it j from Attock to Jellalpore Ghat, on foe Je- 
lum, a hundred and fourteen miles horizontal distance j and from Moultan at 
Raj Ghat to Udoo Kot (seventeen milM from the Indus), was thirty-three 
miles. The northern part of this Doab, from 33** up, is hilly ; and to foe 
southward is a desart, with foe exception of a few miles in from foe banks of 
the rivers, which is overfiown and rich. 


THE CHUNAB (aCESINES) 

Is foe largest of foe Punjab rivers ; it measured at foe Wuzeerabad Ghat, 
on foe 31st of July, one mile, three furlongs, and twenty perches, from edge 
to edge of water, and foe soundings were the sa me as foe Jelum, fourteen 
feet foe greatest, but foe current was more rapid by a knot and a half ( the 
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Jelunt is four, and Chunab five, or five and a half. In the dry season, its 
channel does not exceed two hundred and fifty or three hundred yards ; the 
second channd, which was much the broadest, I am told is dry in the cdd 
weather. There are iliany islands and sand-banks formed towards its centre, 
and the measurement was taken between two of these, as at the Jelum. The 
size of these rivers may be easily calculated for the cold season, for the joint 
stoeams of the Jelum, Chunab, Ravee, at Raj Ghat near Moultan, was five 
hundred yards, and the greatest depth seventeen feet ; but this was only for 
,, one throw, and the average may be eight, or eight feet and a half, for from 
this it shelved to nothing : allow two hundred and thirty yards for the Jelum, 
by eight feet, and two hundred and seventy for the Chunab, by eight feet ; 
and the remaining part by five hundred for the Ravee, for 1 do not allow the 
Ravee to be more than four feet deep, and a little more than a hundred yards 
broad } this may be about their average size in the middle of December, the 
time we crossed their joint streams, agreeable to their breadth and depth in 
the rains. 1 allow by this calculation that these rivers must have risen three 
and a half or four feet, leaving ten or ten feet and a half for the centre of 
their channels for the cold season, which* 1 think may be pretty near the 
mark. I have not heard of any ford on this river below the bilk ; but like 
the Jelum, it is easily crossed at the points where its banks are low and its 
bed broad, there being only a short distance to swim in the centre. I have 
heard of the joint streams of the Jelum, Chunab, and Ravee being forded by 
a camel below the junction of the Ravee, but tfthis be the case it must have 
q[>read at this point considerably. The banks of the Chunab above are low, 
but well wooded, as is the Jelum } but the timbers are small, and the wood 
used in b uilding and making boats is floated iirom the hills seventy and eighty 
coss higher up, where it is in great abundance. The horizontal distance from 
Jellalpoor Ghat to Vizeerabad Ghat, across this Do^, is forly-four miles. 
The country excessively low, and soil rich, chiefly pasture^ 

The following is a list of boats and ghats up and down the Jeliim and 
Chunab to the right and left of the Ghats we passed. On the Jelum Mun- 
gla four boats, Jelum twenty, Segonia ten, Russoolpoor and Dadopoor five, 
Jellalpoor and vicinity twenty-five, Kndi Dadun Khan and vicinity forty, 
Ahmedabad and Bhera twenty, total a hundred and twenty-ibur ; in the 
distance of seventy-five or eighty miles on the Chunab above Vizeerabad and 
at it,. Vianerabad twelve Sodra three, Deena Monja two^ Maraj Kakot two^ 
Noushara three, Koolowal two^ Jinda Behadoorpoor five^ Kho lasa k e Chunee 
two, Kanne Ka Chuck four, Aknoom seven, total distaiice tq» thirty coss. 
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forty-two boats; down from Vizerabad» Ranna Khan two^ SuUooke two, 
Raninugger twenty-one, Morad four, Wannuke two, Menhdeea bod Menh- 
deeabad two, Bhuttee Kachuch Jellalpoor four, Khadirabad Ghat six, total 
eighty-four, in the distance of fifty-five coss. The course of the Chunab, 
from the snowy mountains to which it has been traced to Mitten Kakot, five 
hundred and forty miles. 


THE RAVES (HTDRAOTBS) 

Is the least by far of all the Punjab rivers ; its measurement from edge to 
edge of water was only five hundred and thirteen yards, lath of August, 
when it should have attained its full height : its channel is very narrow. 1 
had only two throws of the lead in passing it, twelve feet. The bottom has 
a good deal of mud, much more than any of the other rivers, one-fifth may 
be mud, the remainder sand. The deep channel could not have exceeded in 
breadth thirty or forty yards, the remainder was from three to five feet, and 
two or three throws eight or nine feet : in the cold season it is fordable all 
over, not above four feet deep. There are many quick-sands, and its banks 
are low and well wooded. There are but few boats on this river, but those 
there are, are good, and much the same as are used on the Jumna. The 
Indus, Jelum, and Chunab have the same kind of boats, which cross from ten 
to twelve horses. 

The distance from Vizeerabad Ghat to Meannee Ghat on the Ravee, fifty- 
five miles horizontal distance. This Doab is rich and fiat, but higher land 
than the last, and the soil not so very rich. The course of the Ravee is very 
considerable, but I am not quite certain of its having the full course I have 
given it to its junction with the Chunab, of four hundred and fifteen miles ; 
it appears, however, by a route from Cashmeer, through* Kishtwar, that after 
crossing the high ridge into Kishtwar, the road leads all the way from this 
point along the banks of a stream, the name of which was unfortunately not 
known to my informant, and it appean that he had it on his right to within 
three marches of Noorpoor, where he crossed it mid left it running off to his 
left : in his- last march to Noorpoor from Bussaul, he crossed the Rave^ 
which he said was thereabout the size of the stream he left three marches 
back. It spears more than probable tiiat this stream was the Ravee, but 
he did not know it as such at the point he 1^; as he left it to his left, it 
must have either gone to the Beyas or Ravec^ but 1 think the hitter is almost 
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certain, and that it has taken a curve in the hills for these two marches and 
come round to the right to the point at which he crossed it, for he says it 
ran from his left to right, which would agree, and I have in consequence 
given it this curve and made it the Ravee, or at all events its most ^stant 
branch. This route also proves to me that the Chunab does not come from 
the northward of the snowy ridge, because this route must have crossed it if 
it did, but this is supposing the only route 1 have got by this road to be 
correct, which may not of course be the case ; and without a second to cor- 
rdborate this, I would not consider this as certain, though I have every rea- 
son to suppose this route correct, for it agrees with others from Noorpoor 
downward. 


THE BETAH, OB BETAS (HTPHASIS). 

This river measured, at Bhirowal Ghat, seven hundred and forty yards. 
Its right bank is very high, and its current very rapid. The day we reached 
it, it was at its greatest height, and so rapid that the boats could not mJce 
the left bank. Some were carried down six or seven coss in attempting it ; 
it, however, fell the next day. It is fordable in most places in the cold sea- 
son, but its bed contains many quick-sands, and at this season there are many 
jfUnda and sand beds formed towards its centre. There are twenty-five boats 
at this Ghat and its vicinity, but they are very bad for the rainy season. 
They are made of flat planks, more like rafts than boats, with a plank of one 
fi)Ot all round, and do not draw six inches water when filled. There is but 
little wood along the banks of this river ; what there is is small. It joins the 
Sutluj eighteen coss below Bhiroowal near the village of Hurake, not far 
from Feroozpoor ; after their junction the joint streams are called Beas, and 
afterwards c^ed Ghara, but ^m what point I know not It is called the 
Gharrah at Gordeean Ghat near FE]q>uttun, a hundred coss above Buhawul- 
poor. They join the Chunab above Ooch, as has been mentioned, thirty-two 
coss bdow Buhawulpoor, and fifty-eight from Moultan. The Beyas and 
Sulluj are nearly the same size, but the Beyas is rather the laxgest Their 
course, too, is nearly the same fr<Hn the snowy ridge, a hundred and fifty 
miles to dieir junction, and two hundred aifd sixty more to their junction 
with the Chunab or joinistreanu of the Jelun, Chunab, and Ravee. Wood 
is to be gotin abundance from the hills not fta distant. The Begas Guqga 
and Ban Guuiga ftmn the Beyasb ftw former passii^ Kot Kangra to the souths 
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ward and the latter to the northward in a westerly direction near and joining 
at Hureepoor, below the fort one march* The Ban Gunga separates into two 
branches near the fort, and a branch passing on each side of it, they form an 
island and join immediately below it. 


THE RIVERS OF KHORASAN. 

THE KIBMUND OR HELBUND. 

This river is the greatest of the Khorasan rivers : it rises west of Cabul 
in the hill called Kohi Baba. Its course is south-west through the Hazara 
country, and passing to the southward, it crosses the great roads from 
Kandahar to Hirat at Greeshk, a distance of two hundred and sixty miles. 
The whole disUnce to within two marches of this is through very high and 
difficult hills. From this to where it falls into the lake of Seestan is one 
hundred miles, total three hundred and sixty miles. In the hot season, 
when the snow melts, it is a very large river, and it is a common practice 
with the people of Greeshk to try to shoot arrows across or sling stones, but 
it is not to be done. In the cold weather it is nearly breast deep, equal to 
the Kamma river at Akora. There are two boats at the Greeshk Ghat, but 
it is fordable for the greatest part of the yearj it receives considerable 
streams in its course. It is joined fourteen miles above Greeshk by a stream 
whose course is eighty miles, which rises to the south of the Huzara country 
at Seahbund. It also receives the Urghundab five coss below Greeshk, and 
part of the Turnuk, it is also joined by the Khashrood at Kohnisheen 
further down. 


THE UBOHUNDAB BTVER 

in the Huzara hill* about eigh^ miles north-east by north of Kan^ 
dahar, passes within five coss of the town to the north and west of it, and 
joins the Hirmund five coss below Greeshk on its left bank, after a course of 
one hundred and fifty miles. In the cold season this river is two and a half 
or three feet deep and fifty yards broad, but in the hot weather, when the 
snow melts in the hills it is not fordable for three months, being mmessively 
n^id, and at this season above one hundred and fifty yards broad. ' 


II 



THE FURRAHROOD. 


[AmHDix. 




TRB XBASBkOOB. 

This river rises at Sakkir about ninety miles south-east by south of Hirat, 
and after a course of one hundred and miles joins the Hirmund at 
Konisheen on its right bank. It is larger tlum the Urghundab and smaller 
than the Hirmund its depth in the odd season is up to a man's hip (three 
feet) and fifty or sixty yards broad : it is not fordable when the snow meltSf 
as crossed on mussuks or leather bags, and small rafts made of wood and 
reeds. Its breadth in the hot season is from one hundred and fifty to one 
hundred and seventy-five yardSf and very rapid; it also crosses the great 
road firmn Kandahar to Hirat near Dilaram. 


THE TUBNUK. 

Thu is a small stream, rises at Mookr, and after a west-south-west course 
of two hundred miles, joins the Urghundab near Doaba ; in the cold season, 
however, its water runs into a long lake near Dehi Gholaman, called the 
Dore^ which has been taken for a river. When the Turnuk rises the 
superfluous water runs to the Urghundab ; in the c<fld season it is knee; deep, 
and it seldom rises above a man's middle. 


THE FUEBABBOOD 

Is larger than any €£ these rivers, excepting the Hirmund. It is in the 
cold season above a man's hip, and from fifty to sixty yards broad ; in the 
hot weather it is crossed on mussuks and rafts of wood and reeds. It is at 
this season very rapid ; it rises south of Pursee, and is joined above Ilirrah 
und below Guraee by the Jizeea Rood. It ftdls into the lake of Seestan at 
the north-west an^^ after a course of two huudred miles. It appears 
wimderful that this lake should receive so many rivers without any apparent 
vent for the water : and it is stated not to be above thirty or thirty-five ooss 
across at the broadest part 
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THE POOLIMALAN OR HIRAT RIVER. 
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THE POOLIMALAN OB HIBAT BIVEB. 

This river rises near Oba ,(ea8t of Hirat> in the Ymak country, and 
receives three or four streams before it reaches Hirat. It is a small river in 
the cold season, but rises to a considerable size when the snow melts. The 
greater part of its water is expended in the vicinify of Hirat on the cul- 
tivation ; two or three canals are cut from it, and pass through the town. 
There is a bridge across it three Ooss south of the town. It appears from a 
route from Mour to Mushud, that a river was crossed halfway, running 
from left to right, called the Tcjun, and the routes from Hirat to Mudiiid 
go along its banks by the north road as far as Kafir Ejla, where it is left 
running to the north or right. This can be no other than the one which is 
crossed in the other route half-way between Mour and Mushud ; but where 
it runs to after that, 1 know not. I think Arrowsmith’s map has it perfectly 
correct. Mr. Forster’s route seems to. havQ led ftennel into an error, in 
making it run south into the lake of Seestan ; but this rivulet which Mr. 
Forster crossed, running south, does not appear to be the Hirat river, but 
a small stream which comes from the hills, which separate the north and 
south roads to Mushud, and must be lost to the southward, for it appears by 
several accounts that no stream is crossed from Furrah to Ghain and Toon, 
or from Jellalabad to Nih, excepting the Rirrah Rood ; but if the Hirat river 
ran into the lake of Seestan, it must have been crossed in both these routes * 


* I omit Mr. Itfacartney’s account of the deearte | one them ic fuUj’described in my narratiVe, 
and the other in Mr. Kinnier*i Geognydiy pf Penia^ The account of the deearte it followed by 
deacriptiont of the different kingdome and prorincea repreaented in the map, which are addom puidy 
geographical, and which need not therefore be repeated. 
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APPENDIX E. 

PUSHTOO VOCABULARY. 

T he words are here q>clt according to Dr. Gilchrist's method; Q stands for a gnt~ 
toral Ky the rest has been explained' in the Pre&ce. The first ccfinmn o(mtains 
Puditoo words in the Western dialectj and the second in the Eastern. 


RHOUSH. 

WSSTBBN P08HTOO. 

XASTKBM PITSBTOO 

God 

Khoda 


H^ven. 

Asman 


Father 

Flar 


Mother 

Mor 


Son 

Zoi 


Dan^ter 

LfiSr 


Brother 

Wror 


Sistor 

Khor 


Husband 

Mertt 

Sukhtmiy i. e. Master. 

Wife 

Onmt 

Khizu 


Pcig^a 


Bcv 

Zunlgr 

Huhik 

Girl 


leeny 

fflitM 

As above for a male^ and for a 
female Jinky,- Oockutse is the 
general name for both. 


Man 

Meru 


Peofde 

Sui^ or Khuliq 


Head 

Ser (like ser in servant) 


CSbuntenanoe 

Mukh 


^ose 

.Puzn 

Pozn 

Koetril 

l^azhmfo 

Spegme 

Eye 

Sturgee^ or Lemu 


Eyahrow 

WSfiroodzifee 

Wzoozo 

IlyaJaahea 

Baniiy (this is a very peculiar 


• 

nasal n, with some mixture of 
an r.) 
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PUSHTOO VOCABULiURT. efft 

XNOOJSH. 

WBSntBH PUSHTOO. 

BASTBBir PUSBTOa 

Ear 

Ohwuzh 

Ghwng 

Fordiead 

Wuchwdy 

Wuchwoly 

Hair 

Veshtu 

Wekhtu 

Chedc 

Bughwur, or Ohoombar 

Anungee 

Month 

Kh85lu 


Throat 

Huluk, outside Ghara 

Mury 

Tooth 

Ohash 

Ghakh 

Tongue 

Zubu 

Zhdhi 

Beard 

Zheeru 

Geem 

Neck 

Tsut, or Mugh^ 

Tsut 

Shoulder 

Ozhu 

Ogu 

Elbow 

Tsungly 

Tsungnl 

Hand 

Las (the whole arm)» the hand 
alone Mungol 


Finger 

Gbratu 


Nail 

N85k 


Bdly 

Nus 

Gera 

Back 

Sha 


Foot 

Pshu 

Khpu 

Knee 

Zungoon 


Flesh 

Ohwushtt 

Ghwnkhe 

Bone 

Hudboky 


Blood 

Veenee 


Heart 

Zirh 


Milk 

Shbdet or Puee 

Puee^ or Shoudu 

Hearing 

Urvedu 

Uoredu, to hear 

Sight 

Leedu 

KatUy to see 

Taste 

Khwund 


Smell (the aenae of) 

BooSS 


Touch 

Katu 


Voice 

Zhn(^ 

Ghugh 

Name 

Noom 


Cry 

Ch^^n, or Nare 


Noise 

Avrauz 

fihor Shnri^iah 

Holding 

Name.not ea^y ascertained 


Speedi 

Wyl 


Sleep 

Khob 


Love 

Meemu 


Pain 

Khwudi, or Durd 

Khqc^' or ^Dnrd. Khwwih is 



oi^ pain from « wound. 

Tradble 

Khnwnc 

4 

SEiih60iRigii6 
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PUSSfTOO VOCABOLABY. 
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ENOUSB. 

WESTERN pusaroo. 


EASTERN PVSHaOO 

Labour 

Khwaree 



Force 

Koowot 



Power 

Zpor 



Marriage 

Kavemi 


Nika 

Wedding 

Wada, or Wra 



life 

2Siwundoon 



Size 

Qudur 



Spirit (or mind) 

Urwahy sa (breath) 



iSeath 

Mui]g 



Cold 

Sam, Yukh* 



Cirde 

Kirshu, at Daera 


Kirkhu, or Dafra 

Ball 

Oaty. Mdal ball for a 

g«a». 



Oolee. 



Sun 

Nmur 


Nwur 

Moon 

Spozbmy 


Spoffny 

Star 

Storee 



Ray 

Not easily ascertained, Brekhnu, 



a flash; Lumbu, aflame; 

Pill. 



wushu, a q>srk. 



Wind 

Biid 



Whirlwind 

BoaAtocky 


Boorbom'alqr 

Tempest 

Seely* 



Rain 

Baran 



HaU 

Guly* 



Lightning 

Breshnu 


Br^hnu 

Snow 

Waora 



Ice 

Yukh 



Day 

Rwudz 



Ifight 

^pu 



hfoniing 

Saba 


Sdier 

Evening 

'[tS'aAai 


Makham 

Summer 

Dol^ 


Ory 

S^pring 

FSurly 



Autumn 

Mm»y 



Winter 

Zumy 


Zhumy 

Year 

Kal 



Time 

Wuqt 



Earth 

Mzuku 


Zmnko 

Water 

Obu 



Sea 

Dcrea 



River 

Bod 
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BNOUSK 

WX8TEXIT KmBMO. 

BAfimn FUSHtoa 

Rivulet 

Sheln, or Khwur 


Wave 

Chapu 


Sand 

Shuga 


Dust 

Dohree 


Mud 

Khutu 


Mountain 

Ghur 


OMISt 

Gharu 


Rising ground 

Ghoondy 


Valli^ 

Dura 


Vapour 

Lurii 


Eire 

Or 


Heat 

Gurmee 


Dqrth 

Zhuwur 


Height 

Lwur 

Oodrnt 

Breadth 

Plun wale 

(Hun broad) 

Length 

Oozdwale (Oozhd, long) 

Oogood Walee 

Hole 

Sooiy 


Ditch 

Khunduk 


Stone 

Kane 


Gold 

SSlire Zer, Red Gold 


Silyer 

S^seen Zer, White Gold (zer 

as 


ser in servant) 


Salt 

Malgu 


Forest 

Zungul 


Herb 

Washu 

Wukhu 

Tree 

Wunn 


A stake 

Muoehy 

Mnqgy 

Verdure 

Sheerwalee 


One 

Yuo 


Two 

Dwu 


lliree 

Dre 


Four 

Tsulor 


Five 

Pinza 


Six 

Sjpnzh 


Seven 

Own 


Ei(^t 

Utn 


Nine 

Nuh 


Ten 

Los 


Eleven 

Ynolns 


Twen^ 

Sha 


Tlurlgr 

Doidk 
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PUSHTOO VOCABULARY. 
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bngubb. 
One hundred 
One ^ousand 
First 
Seecmd 
Third 
Fourth 
Twentiedi 
I 

Tiiou 

Het it 

We 

You 

Thqr 

Above 

Bc3our 

Before 

Bdiind 

Uptm 


Of 

From 

By 

This 

That 

If 

Unless 

Yet 

StiU 

Thou^ 

But 

Without 

And 

Shioe 

Since 

Notwithstanding 

Neverthdess 

Except 

Because 

Therefore 

Then 


WXerXBN PUSHTOO. 

Sel (as to sdl) 

Zir 

Awwul 

Doyum 

Dreum 

Tsulonun 

Shilum 

Zu 

Tu 

Hughu 

Mooashu 


UAS TBXW PUSHTOO. 


Moongu 


Tase 

Hughudee 


Porta 

Kshutu 

Wrande 

Wroostu 

Par, or Pu, with Band^ or Da 
Pasu affixed. Pa Lar Bande 


Oorande 

Ooroostgr 


on the rood 


Da 

La 

Du Lu (lit of from) 

Da or Du^ia 

Hu^ia 

Kn 

Kuni((ifnot) 

Tutosee (used for hut, bore) 

Turosee 

Ku tsu 

Wide 

Be 

O 

Chu(aa) 

(in time% See Hu|^ Wuqta 
Bawujoodee 
Tu Hughs Pore 
Be lu ^ 

Pu hu(^ Subub 
dittos ditto 
Hn^ia Wnqt 
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EHOLI8H. 

wcaixur roasioo. 

BAZnaW FDIBTOO. 

There 

Hugha 2Sae 


In 

Puy Kdie 

Pupke 

With 

Suru 


Throuj^ 

Pore 


To 

Luru 

Sa (afflzed) 

TiU 

Tur 


About 

Ghird-Wutd* Chaper 


Over 

Du Paau 


Much 

Dor 


Nearly 

Nizde 


Under 

Lande 


More 

Zeeat 


Moat 

Zeeat, hee 


Very 

Der 


Perhiqw- 

Kuvee, Shayud 


Rather 

Oorande 


Once 

Yuw zilay or yuw ware . 


Twice 

Dwu zila or dwu Waree 


Only 

Hoorn 


Alone 

Yuwaze 


Yea 

Ho 


No 

Nu 


Who 

Taok? rdathre Tae or Che 


What 

Tae 


Where 

Chere 

Ghirta 

When 

Kula 


Whidi 

Room 


To be 

Wuawu 


To have 

Lund 


IwiU 

Not to be had aqwrate (I will 



do^ Zu Woknunu) 


I ought 

Puma bander Lazimde 


I may 

Zu ^umu 


I can 

Za Shumn 


Iwiah 

Zu Ohwarum 


To walk 

Tlu 


To run 

Zghakhtu 


To ride 

Soore du 


To ataad 

Woodzedn 


To fall 

Lwadii 

l^tawaba 

Toliodofni 
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IVttUBB. 

WSmiBN PVIBTOO. 

BAerKKN PUBHTOO. 

To eat 

Khwaru 


To drink 

Hrim 

Sku 

To 

JongedUf Jung kuwul 


A hone 

As 


A cow 

CSnra 


AbnU 

Ghwae 


A boffido 

hfashu 


A code 

Chirg 


A hen 

CSiiigu 


A tiger 

Zmurty 

Moozurru 

A eopent 

Mar 


A eheq> 

Meeoah (a Doomba) 

Hure (a common sheqp) 

Gide 

A bird 

Moigha 


Afiah 

Mahee 


A panther 

Prang 


A camd 

Oosh 

Ookh 

An dqdiant 

Ped butte 


A ship 

Jahaz 


A boot 

Beiy 


Asail 

Badban 


An oer 

Chupn 


A sailor 

Mang 7 , Muhana 


A oonunander 

of a 


aTsssel 

Nakhooda 


A soldier 

S^iehee 


An officer 

Sirdar, Khan 


CSotton 

Kolnkee (undeaned) 

Maloodi (undeaned) 


Pioombdi (cleaned) 

Foombdt (deaned) 

Silk 

Reshum 

Rdchum 

Wool 

Ghwnre 


Sickness 

Na Rag^igee^ Na Jorteea 


Health 

Jorusht 

Sehut 

A swwd 

Tooru 


A loom 

IdUcoo 


A saw 

Uzru 


Aahoe 

Km 

Punne 

A bed 

Kut 


Ahouse 

Khoonch, Kor 


Adoer 

Derwaag War 


Anafl 

BMditiibiln 

Mekh 
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BNOLMH. 

WBSTBBN FOSKTOO. 

xaeisBir vubbtoo. 

A hammer 

Mdihchoo 

Dubuly 

Aknife 

(Large) Cham (small) Choorl^ 


Anidand 

Juzeero 


Rioe 

Shole (the jdant) Ooreeaiiu 

Otw^a (the gum) 

Wheat 

Ohunum 


Hay 

Bedn 

Pathknla 

Arrack 

Shrab 


Opium 

Turiak 


Bang 

Bung 


A taylor 

Khyat 


A weaver 

Jolah 


A carpenter 

Duroozgur 


A smith 

Push, Ahingur 


A labourer in 
bandry 

hus- Ddigaa 

Loe Ghttt 

A rock 

Loe Dnbber (a large stone) 

A cave 

Ghar 


A shadow 

Sore 


Far 

Lere 


Near 

Nizde 

Niahde 

Beude 

Du Chungy. As ** Du Wnnne 
du Chun^' (beside the tree) 


Bqrond 

Pu Hugha Khwa 

Pore Pula 

Town 

Shdier 

Kheher 

Field 

Kur 


Root 

Bekh 

Zde 

Bread 

Muiy 

Dody 

Pepper 

Mirdi 


Oil 

CHiora 



Hugy 


White 

Speen 


Black 

Tor 


Red 

Smor Soor 


Green 

Zerghoon 


Yellow 

Zhir 


Blue 

Sheen 


Brown 

Oode 


Iron 

Ospunu 


TjoA 

Soorp^ Seeka 


Tin 

Quhie 


Stranger 

Por^f .PmdSy. 

4 B 
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CAnsNBo. 


XHOUBB. 

WZSTBBN TOBBIOO. 

XAStBBN FU8HTOO. 

Friend 

Yar 


Enemy 

Dushmun 

Ddonun 

To boy 

Peerodu, Ranewo 


Tosdl 

Khursuwul 

Khurtsuwul 

To bonxnr 

Por Akhistul 


To lend 

Por Wuricwwul 


An^er 

Quhr, Ohosu 


Pity 

Zirii Swy (heart-burning) 


»Rich 

Doorujadar, Doulutmund 


Poor 

Khwar, Nest-mund 


Revenge 

Keenuy Boghuz (the quality) 
Budlu (the act) 


Forgiveness 

Bukhshuna, Bukhuna 


Hunger 

Lwuzhu 

Logs 

Tliirst 

Tundu 


A brandi 

Shakh 

Khakh 

Aleef 

Pans 


A flower 

Owul 


Earth 

Khwoor^ Khuvoree 
(ground-khak) 


Hard 

Kluk, Sukht 


Soft 

Post or Pastdk 


Quick 

Z3r 


Slow 

Wns Krar 

Ro 

Weakness 

Kumzoree 


Strength 

Zor 


To move 

Khwunedu 


To rest 

Pate Kedtt 


To fly 

Aloowatu 


To swim 

Liambowuhul 


To sink 

Doobedu 


Tosedc 

Katu (to look for) 


To find 

Mindu 

Moondn 

To heal 

Jorawul 


TokiU 

Ohwuzhlu 


Wisdom 

Hoosheearee 

Hookheearee 

Power 

Qoodrut 


Goodness 

Kh^guru . 


Creation 

Itydadi 

P^dakh 

Providence 

Tugdeer 


Temple 

Mo^id, Joomaet (of idols), Boot 
Khaneh 
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PUSHTOO VOCABULARY. 

JBNQUSH. VX8TXBN FUBHTOO. XAVn&K FUBBTOO. 


Sacrifice 

Kooibanee 

Priest 

MdSila. Imam 

PUgrimage 

Huj, Zeuavt 

Ooremmoit 

Hakimee 

King 

Shah. Badshah 

Minister 

Wuzeer. Safirtt-Kar 


(prime minister) 

General 

Sirdar 

Judge 

Qazee 

Law 

Shura 

Right 

Hug 

Justice 

Insaf 

Punishment 

Tazeer 

Theft 

Ghulu 

Murder 

Ghwuzhlu. Qutul 

Rebellion 

Yaghee Geeree 

War 

Jung 

Peace 

Rogha 

Honesty 

Deeanut 

Humanity 

Sureetob 

Charity 

Sukhee tob 

Avarice 

Tumu 

Generosity 

Zilmee tob 

Virtue 

Nekee 

Vice 

Budee 

Understanding 

Puhm. Pozhu 

wm 

Murzee 

Certainty 

Yekeenee 

Doubt. 

Shuk 

Assent. 

Munily QuboolAwul 

Belief 

Bawur 


THE END. 
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